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FIRST  MANILA  REACHES  U.  S. 


Pre-war  Fibre  Left  by  Japs 


The  first  Manila  fiber  to  reach 
the  United  States  since  the  Japs 
took  the . Philippines  was  landed 
on  the  West  Coast  some  weeks 
ago.  ' The  entire  shipment  was 
made  up  of  fiber  that  had  been 
harvested  and  prepared  before  the 
war,  and  for  some  reason  had  not 
been  used  or  destroyed  by  the 
Japanese.  Its  condition  was  such 
that  it  could  not  be  used  for  rope- 
making. 

No  further  shipments  of  Manila 
fiber  are  expected  here  for  the 
balance  of  the  Japanese  war.  It 
will  take  some  time  to  bring  back 
the  Philippine  plantations  and 


while  there  will  be  some  fiber 
available  present  plans  are  for  it 
to  be  made  into  rope  in  a Philip- 
pine plant  to  save  transportation 
back  to  the  U.  S.  and  out  again 
to  our  forces  in  the  Pacific. 

Probably  none  of  this  rope  will 
be  made  for  several  months  and 
then  the  amount  will  be  small  and 
fill  emergency  needs  only.  The 
continuing  demands  of  the  Serv- 
ices on  Plymouth  and  other  U.  S. 
cordage  manufacturers  bear  this 
out.  Photographs  of  this  first  lot 
of  Manila  are  shown  at  left  and 
below.  They  were  taken  on  the 
dock  at  San  Francisco. 


It  took  several  months  and  Yankee 
ingenuity  to  beat  the  Japs  on 
Okinawa.  Here,  men  of  the  77th 
Div.  used  a little  rope  magic.  With 
the  same  landing  nets  they  used 
to  swarm  over  the  side  to  invasion 
boats  on  their  way  in,  these  men 
are  scaling  rugged  heights  dur- 
ing the  heated  battle  of  Shuri, 
important  Okinawa  stronghold. 
Photo  at  left.  Courtesy  Acme 
Newspictures. 


WHERE  THAT  BINDER  TWINE 
WENT.  The  men  who  worked 
hard  and  long  to  load  car  after 
car  of  Plymouth  Binder  Twine 
wiU  all  be  interested  in  knowing 
what  happened  to  it.  Here  it  is 
being  loaded  onto  transports  at 
the  Port  of  Boston,  as  rapidly  as 
the  cars  pulled  in  from  Plymouth. 
It  has  been  in  France  for  weeks 
and  weeks,  another  bit  of  evidence 
of  how  Plymouth  Cordage  Pro- 
ducts support  the  war  effort. 
Official  photo.  U.  S.  Army  Signal 
Corps. 
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Honor  This  Emblem 

When  you  see  the  emblem 
shown  here  in  a man’s  lapel, 
you  will  know  that  he  has 
seen  Service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  has  been  honorably  dis- 
chargred.  Learn  to  know  this 
emblem  and  honor  the  wear- 
ers. 


Rope  Walk 

ROPE  WALK  NEWS 

ROGER  A.  HOLMES,  Reporter 

Sgt.  “Pat”  lodice  (one  of  the 
Rope  Walk’s  former  employees) 
now  with  the  375th  Fighter  Sqd., 
based  in  England,  has  been  high- 
ly commended  for  his  work  on  the 
planes’  armament  during  the  one 
year  he  has  been  overseas.  And. 
also,  he  recently  received  a letter 
from  Brig.  Gen.  “Jimmy  Doolittle 
congratulating  him  on  his  part  in 
helping  to  smash  the  Germans. 
“At-a-boy,  Pat,  we’re  all  with 
you!” 

Irwin  “Snapper”  Eddy,  another 
former  employee,  is  with  the  Army 
and  is  now  on  Christmas  Island 
in  the  Pacific.  Cheer  up.  Snapper, 
there  are  still  women  around,  and 
it  won’t  be  long  before  you  can 
look  at  them  instead  of  trees. 

“Jack”  Marshall  ventured  to 
Fenway  Park  in  Boston  Sunday, 
June  10,  to  participate  in  the  Holy 
Name  Society  Festivity 

Albert  Amaral  enjoyed  the 
weeks  of  June  3rd  and  10th  as 
his  vacation  time.  We  presume 
that  by  now  Albert  should  have 
the  grounds  on  his  property  all 
planted  and  vegetables,  flowers, 
etc.  coming  right  along. 

Well,  the  Rope  Walk’s  flsher- 
man,  Elwin  Krueger,  has  just  in- 
formed us  that  the  “flounders”  are 
just  outside  by  the  Gurnet — so  I 
presume  that  from  now  on  if  any- 
one wants  Krueger  for  anything, 
they  will  have  to  go  down  along 
Delano’s  Wharf  or  out  in  the  Bay 
to  see  him. 

We  at  the  Rope  Walk  certainly 
feel  proud  that  we  have  fellows 
representing  each  branch  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 


No.  2 Mill 

BALLING  ROOM 

NELLIE  MONTI,  Reporter 

The  junior  hostesses  who  enter- 
tain at  Camp  Edwards  in  the  eve- 
ning and  who  are  employed  at 
P.  C.  Co.,  find  it  mighty  pleasant 
entertaining  the  G.I.’s  these  balmy 
summer  evenings.  The  prospects 
of  arriving  at  work  at  6:00  a.m. 
the  next  morning  doesn’t  phase 
them  a bit  ...  at  least,  not  much! 

The  Plymouth  Junior  Hostesses 
who  are  employed  at  No.  2 Mill 
are,  Bella  Andrada,  Bella  Jesse 
(recently  transferred  to  messenger 
service),  and  Nellie  Monti. 

We  understand  that  the  present 
plan  is  to  close  down  No.  2 Mill  for 
vacation  from  Saturday,  August 
25th  to  Labor  Day. 

Nicky  Douylliez  is  planning  a 
fishing  ti'ip  with  his  family  on  his 
boat  for  a week. 

Nellie  Monti  and  some  friends 
will  spend  their  week  at  Hampton 
Beach,  New  Hampshire. 

Everisto  Furtado  may  visit  his 
son  who  is  stationed  now  in 
Florida. 

Tony  Rego  will  vacation  with 
relatives  in  New  Bedford. 

Stanley  Wood  will  divide  his 
vacation  by  visiting  Middleboro, 
Nantucket  and  Boston. 

Bella  Andrada  will  visit  friends 
in  New  Bedford. 

Miss  Josephine  Silvan  and  Wil- 
liam Curt  will  “middle-aisle”  it 
on  September  8th  and  will  honey- 
moon in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton. 

Alfred  Cavaco  will  have  a sinus 
operation  performed  during  this 
summer. 

Josephine  Morini  is  still  recov- 
ering from  an  appendectomy  and 
we  hope  she  will  soon  be  able  to 
join  us  again  here  in  No.  2 Mill. 


O^LV 


IF  YOU  NOTIFY  THE  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ANY  CHANGES  IN  YOUR  STATUS 
SUCH  AS  MARRIAGE,  BIRTHS,  ETC. 


With  Our  Service  People . . . 


Ei  Note:  This  corner  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  News  will  be  devoted  to  news 
of  and  from  our  men  and  women  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  Coast  Guard, 
and  Merchant  Marine.  The  Editors 
hope  that  you  will  send  us  letters  from 
your  sons,  brothers,  husbands,  daugh- 
ters, who  left  the  Cordage  to  enter  the 
Services.  This  month,  we  reproduce  a 
few  of  the  several  hundred  letters  re- 
ceived from  our  people  in  answer  to 
the  Company’s  notification  of  a Service 
men’s  bonus. 


Telfs,  Austria 
....  I wish  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  this  bonus  and  know 
that  it  will  be  deeply  appreciated 
by  all  of  your  former  employees 
who  are  now  in  the  service. 

Pfc.  Frank  J.  Santos 


New  Guinea 

....  I have  just  received  your 
letter  of  May  7th,  concerning  your 
decision  on  payment  of  the  3% 
bonus  to  each  of  us  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  which  we  would  normally 
have  received  had  not  the  present 
war  intervened.  I would  like  you 
to  know  that  your  decision  was 
received,  by  me  at  least,  with  con- 
siderable favor.  Having  given 
considerable  thought  to  the  prob- 
lem, I have  decided  to  have  you 
make  my  bonus  check  out  in 
favor  of  the  individual  named 
below: 

Miss  Dorothy  Malone,  12  Pros- 
pect street.  North  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 

Sgt.  Lawrence  J.  Malone 

Washington,  D.  C. 

....  Just  received  your  letter 
announcing  the  3%  bonus  to  all 
the  fellows  in  the  service.  For  my- 
self— may  I say  “many  thanks.” 
And  I’m  sure  that  every  one  of 
the  fellows  will  greatly  appreciate 
not  just  the  money,  but  the 
thought  behind  it  and  the  newsy, 
friendly  letter  which  you  sent. 

Major  John  Searles 


Central  Pacific 
....  I received  your  letter  in- 
forming me  of  the  Bonus  which 
you  have  given  me.  I was  very 
much  surprised,  and  at  the  same 
time  pleased  as  pie!  I really  ap- 
preciate it. 

Pfc.  Richard  E.  Putnam,  USMC 

Camp  Howze,  Texas 
....  I am  at  present  in  the 
hospital.  I can  assure  you,  that 
your  letter  resulted  in  a great 
improvement  in  my  morale.  I 
have  been  wondering  how  I could 
possibly  get  the  money  for  train 
fare  if  I should  get  the  furlough 
which  is  due  me  in  about  a month. 
I would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
send  me  a money  order  for  the 
bonus.  Then  if  I don’t  get  the 
furlough,  I will  send  it  home,  and 
have  my  folks  buy  a bond  with  it. 

Pvt.  Heath 

Wave  Quarters  D 
Washington,  D.  C. 
....  Today  I received  your 
letter  informing  me  of  the’ pay- 
ment of  the  bonus  to  those  of  us 
in  the  service.  The  two  words 
“Thank  You”  seem  hardly  enough 
to  say  and  yet  I can  find  no  other 
words  to  fit  my  feelings.  You  at 


No.  2 Mill 

PREP.  ROOM 

HELEN  GUIDETTI,  Reporter 

Mrs.  Helen  Borgatti  celebrated 
her  thirty-second  birthday  June 

6.  She  received  many  gifts  from 
friends  in  the  mill. 

Miss  Margaret  Santos  of  Carver 
had  Thursday  afternoon,  of  June 

7,  off  to  see  her  brother  John 
Santos  graduate  from  grammar 
school  to  Junior  High. 

Richard  Perry,  son  of  Virginia 
Perry,  graduated  from  grammar 
school  to  Junior  High  Thursday. 

Mrs.  Costa  went  to  Providence 
Thursday,  June  7,  to  get  her  son, 
Antone  Costa,  who  has  been  liber- 
ated from  Germany. 

Mrs.  Rita  Morris  has  returned 
to  her  duties  to  the  Cordage  after 
being  confined  to  her  home  with 
a fractured  knee  for  five  weeks. 


home  have  certainly  done  a great 
deal  for  us  and  you  may  be  sure 
it  is  appreciated.  With  V-E  Day 
behind  us  and  the  end  of  the  war 
nearer,  my  thoughts  have  often 
turned  to  Post-War  plans  and  I 
say  again  and  again  there  could 
be  no  better  place  to  work  than 
the  P.C.Co.  and  no  better  town 
than  Plymouth. 

Jane  C.  Burns,  Y 1/c,  USNR-W 


U.S.S.  Connolly  (DE-306) 

....  I was  in  a hospital  out 
here  for  two  months.  While  I was 
there  I did  a lot  of  thinking  about 
home  and  my  future.  Your  look- 
ing forward  to  my  return,  which 
is  greatly  appreciated,  as  I am 
looking  forward  to  returning.  I 
may  get  a chance  to  operate  a 
locomotive  like  I’ve  always  wanted. 
I have  been  returned  to  active 
duty  and  am  back  aboard  ship 
again  and  am  feeling  fine.  In 
closing  I again  want  to  thank  you 
for  all  the  gifts  that  were  sent  to 
me,  and  of  the  memories  you  have 
brought  back  to  me. 

Daniel  J.  Fratus 


Czechoslovakia 

....  In  reply  to  your  letter  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Co.  for  remembering  those 
fellows  in  the  service.  As  for  my 
share,  you  may  send  it  to  my 
folks.  My  father  has  worked  many 
years  in  the  Company  and  Tm 
pretty  sure  he  won’t  mind  another 
bonus.  Money  where  we  are  now 
located  is  of  little  use. 

John  Gallo 


....  The  action  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  in  dis- 
tributing the  bonus  referred  to  in 
your  letter  of  7 May,  is  much  ap- 
preciated. I would  like  mine  to  be 
sent  as  a check  made  out  to:  Dor- 
othy E.  Cheney,  275  Court  street, 
Plsunouth. 

As  you  remarked,  let  us  hope 
that  the  end  of  the  war  will  come 
soon — so  that  we  may  all  come 
home  again.  It  has  been  a long 
time.  On  one  or  another  occasion, 
I have  spent  some  time  in  many 
sections  of  this  country,  but  none 
appears  to  me  to  offer  any  attrac- 
tions superior  to  those  of  New 
England,  or  maybe  I am  preju- 
diced. In  any  case,  I’m  headed 
for  home  as  soon  as  I can. 

Lt.  Col.  Stanley  Cheney,  CWS 


Bretigny,  Prance 

....  Very  happy  to  hear  that 
the  Company  has  remembered  the 
boys  in  service  again.  With  the 
war  in  this  theatre  finished  we 
are  all  very  eagerly  awaiting  the 
orders  that  will  send  us  through 
the  States,  a leave  at  home,  and 
on  to  the  Pacific,  and  trying  not 
to  think  of  the  possibility  of  being 
sent  directly  to  the  other  theatre 
from  here.  With  the  though  of 
returning  home  in  mind,  I could 
use  the  bonus  over  here  and  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
could  send  a money  order  or  check 
to  me. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Nylon 
Tow  Ropes  are  still  very  much  in 
evidence  around  here  and  they 
have  a wonderful  record.  After 
two  years  of  troop  carrier  for  me, 
I have  yet  to  see  one  break.  I’ve 
looked  down  the  length  of  one 
several  times  in  practice  tows  and 
it’s  really  comforting  to  know  that 
the  rope  is  going  to  be  there  until 
the  pilot  cuts  it  loose. 

Clarence  E.  Reed 
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Here  Are  Your  Reporters 


In  this  first  issue  of  PC  News,  we  publish  the  pictures,  names, 
and  departments  covered  by  the  men  and  women  who  report  the 
news.  You  can  help  them  cover  their  beats  by  passing  all  worth- 
while news  about  yourself,  your  sons  and  daughters,  and  your  friends 
at  Plymouth  Cordage  along  to  your  reporter.  Help  your  reporter 
keep  your  group  in  the  news.  It  will  make  PC  News  YOUR  News- 
paper. 


Robert  Sampson  Mae  Carreira  John  Durnion 


Mary  Alberghini 


Manuel  Vaz 


Delores  Carreiro 


J.  A.  Smith 


hois  Gunther 


Olivia  Mello 


Antone  Rezendes 


Roger  Holmes 


Francis  Wirzburger 


Betsy  (Drew)  Oehme 


l^endall  Holmes 


Mrs.  Christine  Gilligan 


Hortense  Almeida 


William  Mayers 


Deolinda  Costa 


Mrs.  Inez  White 


Francis  E.  Croft 


Dorothy  Malone 


Martha  Lemius 


Joyce  Palmer 


Helen  Guidetti 


Mrs.  M.  E.  McLean 


Thanks  to  Operator  1 625 


4/. 


Ted  Finger,  Navy  worker  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  writes  to  ask  for 
some  information  on  splicing  and 
adds,  “Enclosed  please  find  one  of 
your  tags  which  was  taken  from 
a coil  this  week.  One  of  your  op- 
erators, (No.  1625),  may  be  happy 
to  know  that  this  coil  is  doing 
work  for  Uncle’s  Navy  near  here.” 

Peter  Valenziana  is  Cordage  op- 
erator 1625.  Take  a bow,  Pete, 
while  the  good  rope  keeps  reeling 
off  your  machine,  to  land  some- 
where to  help  win  the  war.  Pete 
may  have  the  tag — and  letter — 
for  his  scrapbook  if  he  will  let  the 
editors  know  he  wants  them. 

Plymouth  Rope  in  Belgium,  Too 

Bert  Smith,  nephew  of  Ger- 
trude Smith,  office,  has  added  an- 
other bit  to  the  saga  of  Plymouth 
Rope  at  war.  Bert  writes,  “I  am 
enclosing  a little  tag  I obtained 
down  on  the  docks  the  other  day 
and  it  made  me  a little  homesick 
when  I carefully  read  it.  I thought 
you  might  get  a kick  out  of  hav- 
ing returned  after  traveling  a few 
thousand  miles.  The  natives  say 
it  is  the  best  rope  which  can  be 
had  at  any  price.  They  are 
troubled  because  the  services  here 
have  all  the  supply  and  there  is 
none  to  be  had  for  their  barges  . .” 

Bert  was  writing  from  Belgium 
where  Plymouth  rope  was  helping 
to  move  supplies  to  our  troops. 
Unfortunately  we  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  operator’s  number. 

No.  3 Mill 

SPINNING  DEPT. 

DEOLINDA  COSTA,  Reporter 

Faustino  Locatelli  of  Alden 
Street  has  returned  to  work  fol- 
lowing an  appendicitis  operation 
performed  at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 

Miss  Ella  Lemius,  a junior  host- 
ess, recently  attended  a social 
party  for  the  convalescent  sol- 
diers held  at  Camp  Edwards. 

Miss  Olga  Enaganio  of  Court 
Street  underwent  a minor  opera- 
tion at  a Brookline  hospital  and 
is  now  much  improved  at  her 
home. 

Mrs.  Rose  Simoes  of  Cherry 
Street  Court  has  been  out  all 
week  caring  for  her  son  who  has 
been  ill. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bergamini  of 
Alden  Street  has  returned  to  her 
work  after  six  months  of  absence 
due  to  an  ailment. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Yager,  wife  of  Jo- 
seph Yager,  a worker  on  the  coil 
machine,  was  recently  admitted  to 
the  Baker  Memorial  Hospital  for 
observation  where  she  is  to 
undergo  a serious  operation  soon. 

Miss  Justa  Santos  has  returned 
to  her  home  on  Castle  street  after 


spending  a week’s  vacation  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  While  there 
she  was  a witness  to  the  elaborate 
ceremonies  tendered  to  General 
Eisenhower  upon  his  return  to 
Washington. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Furtado  has  been 
making  frequent  trips  to  Camp 
Edwards  to  visit  her  husband.  Pvt. 
Alfred  Furtado,  who  is  now  con- 
valescing at  the  Station  Hospital 
there.  He  was  wounded  in  Ger- 
many in  both  ankles,  on  April  17, 
1944  and  was  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  on  May  1,  1944. 

Miss  Virginia  Izzo  and  Deolinda 
Costa  spent  the  past  week-end  in 
Everett  visiting  relatives. 

The  Misses  Lucy  Zaniboni  and 
Olga  Enagonio,  both  Junior  Host- 
esses, attended  a slack  party  at 
Camp  Edwards  held  for  the  sol- 
diers there. 


STEAM  AND  POWER 
DEPT. 

KENDALL  H.  HOLMES,  Reporter 

Chief  Eng.  C.  B.  Hudson  recent- 
ly spent  an  enjoyable  ten  days  at 
Morrisville,  Vermont  on  a trout 
fishing  trip. 

Annual  vacations  have  started 
with  George  Howland  being  off 
the  week  of  June  3rd  to  10th  and 
John  Costa  having  the  two  weeks 
June  10th  to  24th. 

The  tub  “Thor”  with  Socony 
barge  “No.  6”  arrived  with  fuel 
oil  at  our  dock  on  Sunday,  June 
10. 

George  Griffin  is  contemplating 
taking  up  dog  raising  as  a side 
line  to  his  numerous  other  activ- 
ities. 


LABORATORY 

DOROTHY  MALONE,  Reporter 

Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Pardee 
visited  the  Laboratory  this  week 
proudly  displaying  his  gold  bars 
Nice  going.  Bob,  looks  like  you 
have  won  that  bet.  Lieutenant 
Pardee  is  on  a ten-day  furlough 
from  Edgewood  Arsenal  in  Mary- 
land. 

Welcome  back,  Phoebe.  That 
typewriter  looked  rather  forlorn 
without  you.  Of  course  we  missed 
you,  too.  Phoebe  has  been  out 
sick  for  three  weeks. 

Shirley  Hanson  is  a new  mem- 
ber at  the  Laboratory.  Shirley 
has  completed  her  first  year  at 
Northeastern  University.  Hope 
you  will  enjoy  working  with  us, 
Shirley.  Would  you  like  to  have 
the  ink  wells  nailed  down? 

Norman  G.  Farquhar,  our 
Chemical  Engineer,  who  has  been 
with  us  a few  months  now,  would 
like  to  have  this  ad  put  in  our 
paper:  Wanted:  Men  to  join 
the  Navy — to  free  a WAVE  for  a 
wife. 
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JAP  PRIMER 


Tl&e  Jap  worliei*  toiLi  12  to  16  lioui*s  a day  ••• 
ivitli  only  2 days  off  a montli. 

Tlie  Jap  woriver  cannot  leave  liis  job  or  change 
it.  There  are  no  stribes  or  stoppages  in  Jap 
war  plants. 

The  average  Jap  factory  wa^e  is  47  cents  pei* 
day.  The  overage  Jap  ivorher  is  also  poorly 
housed  ond  poorly  fed, 

Japan  has  some  JO,  OOOiOOO  such  worbei*s  in 
war  plants.  She  can  draw  on  400,000,000 

more  from  among  ber  enslaved  peoples.^ 


This  huge  force  of  cheap  lahor  is  turning 
out  vast  quantifies  of  wT^eapons  to  heep 
fanatical  Jap  troops  fighting 

0.  On  your  joh,  its  YOU  versus  the  Jap  worher. 
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I Am  Free 

1 AM  FREE 

Editor’s  Note:  The  piece  below  was  titled  “I  Am  Free” 
and  was  written  by  an  American  soldier  whose  name  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  while  he  was  a prisoner  of 
war  in  Germany. 

Today  I am  a Prisoner  of  War  seven 
months.  I think  I have  grown  up  in  that 
time.  In  retrospect,  certain  things  which  I 
did  even  last  year  seem  naive  and  as  un- 
reasoned as  the  impetuous  pranks  of  my 
boyhood.  Here  I have  had  time  to  dull  my 
impatiences,  to  analyze  my  spites,  to  bring 
out  and  air  a great  number  of  obsessions 
that  I have  found  not  so  intolerable,  after 
all.  Here  I have  rather  sadly  discovered 
that  those  ordinary  routines  of  a calm  life 
which  incited  me  to  seek  adventure,  were 
themselves  the  finest  adventures  in  my  life. 
Now,  I have  seen  the  world  and  have  been 
disenchanted.  I have  drawn  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  around  my  imagination, 
and  I regret  that,  because  of  this,  they  will 
never  expand  again  into  the  glorious  pro- 
portions of  yesterday. 

Here,  in  one  of  the  greatest  uglinesses  of 
my  life  I have  beheld  some  of  the  greatest 
beauties  of  my  life.  Here  where  I have 
sickened  in  the  sour  shadows  of  exile,  I 
have  yet  stubbornly  held  to  certain  lights 
that  were  dimmed  through  the  murky  glass, 
until  I wiped  the  glass  clear  and  then  be- 
held these  lights  as  more  beautiful  than 
ever  before.  Here  I have  pruned  quantity 
and  learned  the  value  of  quality.  Here  I 
have  learned  that  “home”  is  one  of  the 
most  euphonic  sounds  in  our  language,  and 
“travel”  one  of  the  least.  Here  I have  un- 
covered some  definition  of  infinity;  it  is  the 
absense,  and  yearning,  and  imagining  the 
width  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Here  I have 
seen  men  crumble,  and  other  men  increase 
their  stature — all  on  the  same  diet.  Here 
I have  seen  heroism  and  cowardice  quite 
different  from  the  notion  I earlier  had  on 
heroism  and  cowardice. 

Here  I have  met  a friend. 

It  seems  ironic  to  be  born  in  a prison,  for 
birth  implies  freedom.  But  that  is  how 
it  is — that  which  I was  yesterday  was  not  I, 
but  some  Active  wastrel  of  whom  I have 
read  and  will  use  as  an  example  of  what 
not  to  be.  The  shadow  of  prison  walls  lies 
across  my  soul,  and  there  is  a barbed  wire 
exiling  the  small  acres  of  days,  but  I am 
free.  At  last  I am  freer  than  I ever  was 
before. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

First  of  all,  welcome  to  PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE  NEWS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  a newspaper  as  this  will  fill  a real 
need,  and  if  it  does  it  is  sure  to  be  success- 
ful. The  best  luck  to  PLYMOUTH  CORD- 
AGE NEWS. 

The  Editors  have  told  me  they  thought 
their  readers  would  like  to  know  about 
some  of  the  things  affecting  the  business — 
about  general  tendencies,  influences  and 
trends,  etc.,  and  they  have  asked  me  to 
write  something  for  each  issue.  I am  only 
too  glad  to  do  this,  because  there  is  a lot 
happening  these  days  and  anything  that 
affects  the  Company  and  its  operations  is 
of  inter^t  to  all  of  us — we  all  want  to 
know  how  things  are  looking. 

Fiber  Supply — One  of  our  big  problems 
during  the  War  has  been  to  get  fibre  for 
rope  and  twine,  and  you  know  we  have 
had  to  use  some  rather  peculiar  fibres. 
Some  of  them  haven’t  been  very  good, 
either  and  with  respect  to  the  quality  of 
the  product  they  made,  or  good  to  handle 
and  work  with,  but  I can  assure  you  they 
are  the  best  fibres  that  could  be  had,  and 
the  needs  for  rope  were  so  great  chat  we 
had  to  use  them,  because  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  and  even  though  the  rope 
wasn’t  all  we  might  like  it  to  be,  rope  just 
had  to  be  provided — and  if  good  Manila 
rope  couldn’t  be  made,  we  had  to  do  the 
next  best  thing. 

Right  now  there  is  a Uttle  trouble  due  to 
a very  bad  drought  in  Central  America, 
but  I think  we  may  consider  ourselves 
fortunate  that  this  has  been  the  first  seri- 
ous drought  since  fibres  were  made  scarce 
by  the  War.  The  rainfall  in  Mexico,  and 
in  Cuba,  and  in  Central  America  has  been 
so  light  that  the  leaves  have  dried  and 
drooped,  reducing  the  fibre  yield  both  in 
quantity  and  in  quality.  Estimates  are 
that  the  production  out  of  Yucatan  will  be 
twenty-four  million  pounds  less  this  year 
than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
drought  had  not  occurred.  This  means 
that  the  world  will  have  twenty-four  mil- 
lion pounds  less  of  Henequen  to  use,  and 
certain  adjustments  have  had  to  be  made 
both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States. 
Henequen  goes  mostly  into  binder  twine, 
and  the  first  step  was  for  the  agencies  of 
the  governments  to  review  their  estimates 


...  as  reported  by  Ellis  W.  Brewster 

of  binder  twine  requirements  for  this  year 
to  see  if  they  could  be  reduced.  It  was  felt 
they  could  be  cut  somewhat,  but  still  there 
was  not  enough  Henequen  to  produce  this 
reduced  amount  of  twine,  so  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  that  a portion  of  African 
be  used  in  binder  twine  and  in  baler  twine. 
This  African  comes  out  of  the  fibre  set 
aside  for  rope  and  the  Governments  hate 
to  put  it  into  binder  twine,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  alternative.  The  drought  is  now 
broken  and  it  is  hoped  that  normal  pro- 
duction in  Yucatan  will  be  resumed. 

Re-classification  of  Company  Stock — A 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  was  held  at  the 
Cordage  Auditorium  on  July  12.  At  this 
meeting  the  stockholders  approved  the 
proposal  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  re- 
classify both  the  Common  and  Employee 
Special  stocks.  The  details  of  this  re- 
classification were  posted  on  the  plant 
bulletin  boards  several  weeks  ago. 

Cut-backs  or  Cancellations  of  Orders — 

Thus  far  the  only  thing  along  this  line 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  United  states  has 
been  a eancellation  of  Nylon  Tow  Ropes. 
The  War  Production  Board  tells  us  that 
the  requirements  for  other  rope  for  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year,  that  is,  for  July, 
August,  and  September  are  fully  as  great 
as  for  the  second  quarter. 

In  Canada  there  has  been  some  reduc- 
tion in  demand  by  the  military. 


When  this  reaches  you  I expect  to  be  on 
the  way  to  England,  by  air.  There  are 
several  important  fibre  matters  and  other 
things  of  importance  to  the  Company  to 
be  discussed  there,  and  it  is  likely  that  I 
may  get  to  the  Continent  and  have  some 
opportunity  to  see  conditions  there.  It 
should  be  an  interesting  and  useful  trip, 
although  probably  a pretty  busy  one. 


I want  this  coliunn  to  be  of  interest  to 
you  who  are  its  readers  and  to  put  in  it 
what  is  of  interest.  I shall  know  some 
things  that  will  probably  interest  you.  but 
you  will  know  of  others,  and  I hope  you 
will  pass  along  to  the  Editors  any  sug- 
gestions, or  any  questions  which  you  would 
like  to,  have  covered.  E.  W.  B. 


July,  1945 
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No.  1 Mill 

BASEMENT 

MARTHA  LEMIUS,  Reporter 
What  Would  Happen  . . . 

If  some  morning  Leo  Jaeger  found 
all  his  workers  present 
If  Joseph  Darsch  couldn’t  find  his 
chewing  tobacco 

If  Euphemia  Davis  had  her  clothes 
rationed. 

If  Hortense  Thomas  became  a 
famous  vaudeville  star. 

If  Esther  Cassanelli  lost  her  slacks 
If  Dorothy  Francis  stopped  play- 
ing jokes 

If  Norma  Wylie  had  red  hair 
If  Noami  Case  stopped  rolling  her 
big  brown  eyes 

If  Martha  Lemius  lost  her  voice 
If  Celeste  Soares  came  to  work 
on  time 

If  Jane  Morisi  became  a farmer- 
ette 

If  Flora  Ledo  found  her  scissors 
If  Lillian  Heath  went  on  a trip 
to  Iceland 

If  Victoria  Raymond  became  a 
jitterbug 

If  Mary  Silva  found  her  voice 
If  Agnes  Scotti  missed  a day’s 
work 

If  Mary  Pozzi  lost  her  glasses 
If  Olga  Andrietti  adorned  a pair 
of  roller  skates 

If  Alice  Manfredi  was  in  solitary 
confinement 

If  Whilamena  Perry  had  to  work 
nights 

If  May  Erickson  bought  a new 
alarm  clock 

If  Victor  Scagliarini  became  a 
famous  opera  star 
If  Thomas  Scagliarini  could  buy 
a carton  of  cigarettes 
If  John  Maini  didn’t  have  to  work 
nights 

If  Albert  Lemius  lost  his  broom 
If  Joseph  Govoni  grew  as  tall  as 
John  Maini 

If  Antone  Lewis  couldn’t  find  his 
lunch 

If  Manuel  Salgado  lost  his  oil  can 
If  Amelio  Balboni  missed  a Tues- 
day night  movie 
If  Joseph  Santoes  forgot  his  hat 
If  Antone  Correa  didn’t  buy  the 
morning  paper 

If  the  girls  saw  a group  of  service- 
men visiting  the  plant 
If  Aldo  Fornaciari  became  presi- 
dent 

Good  Old  Civies 

Coxswain  Leonello  Morisi  re- 
ceived his  discharge  papers  June 
13  and  came  home  to  return  to 
civilian  life.  He  entered  the  Sea 
Bees  on  October  14,  1943  and 
spent  twenty  months  in  its  serv- 
ice, eight  of  which  were  spent  in 
overseas  duty  in  the  Pacific  thea- 
ter of  war.  He  will  make  his  home 
on  Smith’s  lane.  North  Plymouth 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Dorothy 
Jane  Sears  of  this  town.  We  cer- 
tainly are  happy  to  have  him 
back  and  so  it’s  “Welcome  Home’’ 
to  you,  Leonello! 

Two  Star  Girl 
Mary  Silva  received  her  emblem 
with  two  gold  stars,  signifying 
her  ten  years’  service  to  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Co.,  where  she’s 
worked  diligently  and  faithfully. 
Congratulations,  Mary! 

Camp  Edwards  Special 
June  14,  Martha  Lemius  went  to 
Camp  Edwards  with  the  Plymouth 
! Junior  Volunteer  Hostesses  to  en- 
' tertain  the  soldiers  where  dancing 
1 was  enjoyed  by  all. 

Notice  . . . Hep  Cats! 
Jiving  instructions  given  free  of 
charge.  Call  upon  Celeste  Soares 
any  time  during  working  hours. 
Slick  dance  floor  and  plenty  of 
rhythm. 

SHIPPING  DEPT. 

J.  BERARDI,  Reporter 

I Recent  letters  have  been  re- 
: .ceived  at  the  Shipping  Dept,  from 
one  of  its  former  employees,  Jo- 
' seph  A.  Farina,  telling  of  his  re- 
cent promotion  in  the  E.T.O.  to 
Lt.  (j.g.).  He  has  been  Gunnery 
Officer  aboard  an  LST,  plying  the 
English  Channel,  carrying  sup- 
plies to  the  French  Coast  and  re- 
1 turning  wounded  G.Is  since  be- 
I for  D-Day. 

I The  members  of  the  Shipping 
Dept,  send  their  congratulations, 
j Joe.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 


HARD  WORKING  COMMITTEE 


Here  is  the  hard-working  group  which  planned  and  wrote  the  C.I.O.-Plymouth  Cordage  Company  agree- 
ment. After  months  of  almost  daily  discussion  lasting  for  hours  at  a time,  this  committee  is  shown  with 
the  completed  agreement  as  Charles  MacKinnon,  Vice  President  of  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  and 
J.  William  Belanger,  State  Director,  prepare  to  sign.  This  agreement  has  been  in  operation  since  April 
23rd  and  distributed  in  booklet  form  to  all  employees. 

Standing,  left  to  right — Clement  Perry,  Anthony  C.  Rezendes,  Dorothy  Perry,  Wm.  Raggazzini,  Lawrence 
D.  Mossey. 

Sitting,  left  to  right — Edward  F.  Doolan,  Area  Director;  Manuel  Travers;  J.  William  Belanger,  State 
Director;  Charles  MacKinnon,  Vice  Pres.;  Furlong  C.  Hilton,  Supt.;  H.  G.  Roberts,  Industrial 
Relations. 


DEPT.  OF  GROUNDS 

JACK  SMITH,  Reporter 

A delegation  of  men,  represent- 
ing the  “Holy  Name  Society”  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  attended  the 
Eucharistic  Holy  Hour  for  men  at 
Fenway  Park,  Boston,  Mass., 
Sunday,  June  10th,  sponsored  by 
the  Archdiocesan  Union  of  Holy 
Name  Societies  under  the  patron- 
age of  Archbishop  Richard  J. 
Cushing.  On  the  return  trip  to 
Plymouth  the  men  were  ♦the 
guests  of  Rev.  Father  Moran  at 
the  home  of  his  mother  in  Ja- 
maica Plain  where  members  of 
his  family  served  a luncheon.  The 
following  employees  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  were  in- 
cluded in  the  group;  Antone  F. 
Costa  Manuel  Crawley,  Walter 
Dries,  Matthias  Fohrder,  Eugene 
Ledo,  Michael  Maier,  Nicholas 
Kaiser,  John  Marshall,  Joseph 
Shea,  George  Siever  and  John 
3mith. 

Victory  Gardens 

There  are  51  victory  garden 
plots  planted  on  land  owned  by 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
exclusive  of  back  yard  gardens  of 
employees  who  live  in  company- 
owned  tenement  houses  and  in 
spite  of  abnormal  weather  condi- 
tions, the  gardens  appear  to  be 
progressing  satisfactorily. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
over  600  gardens  now  under  culti- 
vation by  employees  of  the  com- 
pany which  should  go  a long  way 
toward  helping  out  with  the  food 
situation  which  from  all  indica- 
tions appears  to  be  reaching  a 
point  where  home  grown  vege- 
tables will  have  to  take  the  place 
of  many  food  items  on  the  hard- 
to-find  list. 

Desidero  “Whack”  Zaniboni, 
who  claims  to  have  produced 
vegetables  which  could  hold  their 
own  in  any  Victory  Garden  Exhi- 
bition in  previous  years,  is  experi- 
menting with  fertilizer  during  the 
current  season.  If  the  experiment 
results  in  better  garden  produc- 
tion than  Whack  claims  he  has 
had,  he’ll  probably  have  to  open 
up  a road  side  stand  to  dispose  of 
the  excess  harvest. 

Plant  Guards 

Wilfred  “Ike”  Sloan  of  the 
Plant  Guards  who  is  well  known 
to  baseball  fans,  started  the  1945 
season  as  field  manager  of  the 
Plymouth  Town  Team,  Sunday, 
June  10,  at  Stephens  Field,  by 
leading  his  team  to  a 4 to  3 win 
over  the  Cornell-Dublier  Electric 
Corporation  team  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Twilight  League. 

We  understand  that  “Andy” 
Rae  who  claims  to  have  a system 


MAINTENANCE  DEPT. 

R.  SAMPSON,  Reporter 

William  Flockton,  Kingston,  out 
since  Dec.  27,  1944,  has  been  re- 
tired because  of  ill  health.  We’ll 
miss  him. 

George  Aldrovandi  last  week 
passed  his  exams  for  a journey- 
man electrician. 

Walter  Cannucci,  formerly  with 
the  tag  room,  started  work  Mon- 
day, June  11,  with  the  paint  shop 
as  an  apprentice  painter. 

Warde  Foote,  stockroom  man  in 
No.  1 machine  show  was  taken 
home  Thursday  noon  as  a result 
of  an  injury  to  his  foot  earlier  in 
the  day. 

Joshua  Smith,  a carpenter  with 
the  company  since  July  24,  1918, 
was  retired  on  May  26. 

Location  of  Tag  Room 

Plans  have  been  completed  and 
work  is  now  underway  on  the  re- 
location of  the  Tag  Room.  ’The 
new  room  will  be  set  up  in  the 
Headhouse,  nearer  to  Manufac- 
turing office,  handier  for  messen- 
ger girls,  etc. 

At  the  request  of  repair  men  on 
nights,  a new  working  schedule 
for  night  shift  maintenance  is  as 
follows: 

3 groups,  2 men  each,  4 weeks 
on,  8 weeks  off. 

Groups:  Wendlin  Strassel, 

Prank  Govoni;  Orrin  Slade,  Ron- 
ald MacDuffee;  Robert  Brown, 
Fred  Boetini. 

Electric  Kitchen  For 
Harris  Hall 

The  all  electric  kitchen  for 
Harris  Hall  has  been  completed 
and  the  old  oil  ranges  removed. 

The  new  equipment  includes 
two  ranges,  20,000  watts  each,  and 
a 7.500  watt  fryer. 

To  supply  the  new  ranges  with 
power  it  was  necessary  to  run  a 
2300  volt  line  from  the  Tar  House 
to  Harris  Hall,  where  a trans- 
former bank  was  set  up  to  bring 
the  proper  220  volts  for  operation. 

This  new  equipment,  along  with 
the  new  electric  baking  ovens  that 
were  installed  previously,  make 
Harris  Hall  kitchen  very  much  up 
to  date  and  efficient. 

Albert  Anderson,  Long  Prairie, 
Minnesota,  working  in  the  elec- 
trical department  for  the  summer 
months,  will  return  to  school  in 
the  fall. 


whereby  it  is  impossible , for  him 
to  miss  a key  station  can’t  under- 
stand how  he  could  be  charged 
with  one  missed  key  last  month. 
Andy  says,  “the  key  must  have 
been  out  of  oi’der.”  Better  try 
“Pat”  Wall’s  system  Andy! 


COVERING  ROOM 

J.  DURNION,  Reporter 

Billy  Raggs  and  family  spent 
a day  sight-seeing  at  Camp  Ed- 
wards on  Cape  Cod. 

Wee  Jock  and  his  father  were 
going  to  church  Sunday  morning. 
His  father  says,  “What  shoes  are 
you  wearing?” 

“Those  are  my  new  shoes,”  Jock 
replied. 

His  father  said,  “Then  take 
bigger  steps.” 

Joe  Bratti  is  spending  a week’s 
vacation  at  home  on  North  Spoon- 
er street.  He  will  visit  friends  in 
New  Bedford. 

Pat  Smith  spent  one  week’s  va- 
cation at  home  on  Spooner  Street. 


John  Durnion  — alias  Scotty  — 
alias  Sandy  MacDougal — one  of 
our  reporters  enjoyed  annual 
vacation  at  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia. 

Cards  have  been  received  from 
him  here.  His  friends  are  glad 
that  he  and  his  wife  got  safely 
back  to  U.  S.  this  year  without 
trouble  similar  to  that  they  had 
last  year. 

Liveported  by  H.  G.  R.] 


MAIN  OFFICE 

MRS.  H.  ARTHUR  OEHME 
Reporter 

Three  new  girls  have  been  added 
to  the  office  force:  Miss  Jean  St. 
Amant  in  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment, Mrs.  Mildred  Walton  in  the 
Cost  Department  and  Miss  Mari- 
lyn Ford  in  the  Traffic  Depart- 
ment, who  is  filling  the  vacancy 
caused  when  Mrs.  Barbara  Mc- 
Indoe  left  us. 

Elsie  Morse  took  a week’s  vaca- 
tion when  her  son  was  on  fur- 
lough. He  is  now  back  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss  Lydia  Mongan  is  doing 
special  research  work  for  the  Ad- 
vertising Department  during  her 
vacation  from  Mass.  School  of 
Art. 

Umberto  Stanghellini  returns  to 
work  after  three  and  one  half 
years  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Umberto  Stanghellini  left  the 
employ  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  on  February  2,  1942  to 
volunteer  for  service  in  the  United 
States  Army 

Prior  to  his  service  in  the 
United  States  Army  he  was  em- 
ployed in  No.  2 Preparation  Room 
for  about  a year.  He  has  now 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Advertis- 
ing-Mailing department. 
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As  we  introduce  to  you  our  new 
company  newspaper,  the  subject  of 
food-buying  is  a topic  of  common  in- 
terest. The  food  situation  is  a critical 
one,  but  we  must  select  wisely  to  in- 
sure proper  health.  This  is  a problem 
to  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

When  our  servicemen  and  women 
are  given  their  health  examinations, 
many  rejections  are  made,  due  to 
faulty  diets  in  childhood.  This  may 
not  apply  directly  to  this  particular 
area,  but  we  do  know  from  clinical 
observations,  that  for  good  health, 
we  must  have  good  wholesome  food, 
and  as  near  as  possible  a balanced 
diet. 

As  workers  in  a factory,  we  are 
familiar  with  machines,  arid  know 
that,  in  order  to  operate,  they  must 
have  their  daily  care  and  proper  fuel. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
human  system. 

It  has  been  proved  that  we  do  need 
a basic  daily  diet  consisting  of  seven 
principle  foods: 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Milk  or  Milk  Products 
Fish,  Meat  or  Meat  Substitutes 
Sugars,  Honey  or  Syrups 
Cereals,  Bread,  Macaroni  or  Rice 
Butter,  Fats,  Oils 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  Plymouth 
County  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
our  own  gardens  and  small  farms. 
Many  raise  their  own  poultry,  pork, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  What  an  ad- 
vantage we  have  over  our  city  inhab- 
itants, who  depend  on  foods  which 
are  shipped  in  from  the  country. 

When  you  plan  your  victory  gar- 
den, bear  in  mind  the  idea  of  can- 
ning, for  next  winter.  Although  the 
food  situation  is  exceptionally  dis- 
couraging, by  planning  our  diets 
wiselj'-,  and  substituting  when  necessary,  we  can  keep  the 
situation  well  under  control. 

Wherever  you  may  eat,  select  your  food  wisely.  The 
results  of  intelligent  eating  are  shown  in  happier  children, 
fewer  absences,  improved  attitudes  and  stronger  and 
healthier  bodies. 

These  brief  talks  on  correct  feeding  will  continue  each 
month. 


No.  3 Mill 
TOP  FLOOR 

MAE  CARREIRA,  Reporter 

Quite  a thrill  for  Sarah  Pratus. 
In  a letter  from  her  son  George, 
stationed  at  Mather  Field,  Sacra- 
mento, California,  he  writes  of 
handling  a coil  of  none  other  than 
P.  C.  Co.  rope.  Sarah  is  betting  a 
dollar  the  rope  came  from  those 
bundles  she  handles  at  No.  3. 

Spring  is  really  at  work  this 
June  in  No.  3 Mill  upstairs.  Two 
weddings  in  one  month,  no  less. 
Mary  Fantoni  took  June  the  1st 
off  to  marry  Roger  Sollis  of  Kings- 
ton. They  are  planning  a delayed 
honeymoon  in  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, next  month. 

Miss  Bella  Almeida  became  the 
bride  of  Manuel  Soars  on  Satur- 
day, June  16th.  The  bridegroom 
is  also  an  employee  of  the  P.  C. 
Co. 


No.  1 Mill 

OPENING  and  PREP. 

"TENNIE”  ALMEIDA,  Reporter 

Ml’S.  John  Dupree  (nee  Ann 
Romano),  former  employee  of  No. 
1 Mill  Prep  Room,  Plymouth 
Cordage  Co.,  is  planning  to  join 
her  husband,  MMM  2/c  John  Du- 
pree, USN,  who  is  stationed  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

According  to  the  weather  we’ve 
been  having,  it  doesn’t  seem  as 
though  our  No.  Mill  Overseer,  Leo 
Jeager,  has  spent  an  enjoyable 
week-end  at  his  cottage.  It  start- 
ed cff  beautiful  Saturday  but  it 
sui’e  ended  up  rather  wet  Sunday 
(as  usual). 

You  know,  the  meat  situation 
is  really  very  bad  at  my  house. 
It’s  getting  so  when  everyone  gets 
up  in  the  morning  they  all  look 
at  one  another  and  start  licking 
their  chops. 


No.  1 Mill 

SPINNING  ROOM 

DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO, 
Reporter 

Arthur  Wager  spent  some  time 
at  his  home  on  Cherry  street  with 
his  son,  Cpl.  William  Wager,  who 
is  now  on  furlough. 

Mrs.  Annie  Thomas  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Carvalho  attended  the  Girl 
Scout  get-together  Thursday  eve- 
ning, June  7th.  Entertainment 
and  refreshments  were  enjoyed 
and  they  also  saw  the  progress 
the  scouts  had  made  during  the 
past  year. 

Joe  Shea  and  Nick  Kaiser  were 
among  a group  of  men  from  Plym- 
outh to  attend  the  “Holy  Hour 
for  Men’’  at  Fenway  Park  in  Bos- 
ton on  June  10th. 

Warm  weather  has  finally  come 
at  last,  and  I’ve  noticed  the  Coca- 
Cola  machine  is  taking  quite  a 
beating  especially  Monday  morn- 
ings.   

No.  2 Mill 

BASEMENT 

TINA  TAVARES,  Reporter 

Eight  new  Balling  Machines 
have  been  installed  in  the  base- 
ment of  No.  2 Mill.  These  ma- 
chines make  a 20  lb.  ball  and  are 
used  for  Baler  Twine. 

A new  tank,  used  for  treating 
Baler  Twine  with  rodent  and  in- 
sect repellent,  is  being  installed 
in  the  middle  floor.  One  of  these 
tanks  has  been  in  operation  in 
the  basement. 

Louis  Taddia  of  the  Tag  Room 
received  his  10-yr.  emblem  last 
week. 

“Little  Joe”  Sacenti  has  retired 
after  30  years  of  service. 

Last  week.  Bill  Lanman,  (Fore- 
man of  the  Balling  Room),  was 
pleasantly  surprised  by  a phone 
call  from  his  son,  Everett,  in 
Seattle,  Washington.  Everett  is 
in  the  Navy  and  has  seen  action 
in  the  Pacific.  “I’m  okay.  Dad,” 
said  Everett,  “just  arrived  here 
so  called  up  to  say,  ‘hello.’  ” 

Marianno  DeFontes  who  has 
been  on  sick  leave,  visited  No.  2 
Mill  with  his  nephew  last  week. 
His  nephew  is  in  the  Navy.  - He 
was  living  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
at  the  time  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
bombing  and  with  his  family, 
later  moved  to  California. 

CREDIT  UNION 

INEZ  WHITE,  Reporter 

Do  you  know  .... 

1.  That  a credit  union  is  a co- 
operative bank  which  can  afford 
to  lend  its  members  money  cheap- 
ly because  of  its  low  overhead? 

2.  That  we  bank  our  money  in 
local  banks  and  save  them  the 
tremendous  task  of  bookkeeping 
from  some  1,000  members? 

3.  That  a loan  from  your  fellow 
members  can  be  had  more  cheaply 
and  with  less  investigation  and 
contacting  of  superiors  and  neigh- 
bors than  any  other  lending 
agency? 

4.  That  only  you  can  have  a 
loan  from  us?  We  do  not  have  the 
risks  which  other  agencies  must 
take? 

5.  That  the  Massachusetts 
State  Law  permits  loan  companies 
to  charge  3 percent  interest  per 
month  on  the  unpaid  balance  of 
a loan?  That  3 percent  per  month 
is  36  percent  per  year? 

Personal : 

On  June  9,  1945,  Jeannette  A. 
Strassel  of  the  Credit  Union  un- 
derwent a tonsilectomy  at  the 
Jordan  hospital. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit 
Union  became  an  agency  for  Sav- 
ings Bank  Life  Insurance  in  April, 
1930  since  which  time  employees 
and  members  of  their  families 
have  received  a great  many  bene- 
fits in  the  form  of  lower  costs  on 
premiums,  higher  loan  and  cash 
surrender  values,  substantial  div- 
idends and  many  other  advantag- 
es over  the  type  of  insurance  that 
they  had  been  purchasing  prior  to 
that  time. 

Employees  who  have  no  life  in- 
surance or  who  think  they  need 
council  in  connection  with  their 
life  insurance  problems  will  And 
it  worth  while  to  call  the  Credit 
Union  where  they  will  be  cheer- 
fully interviewed  without  the 
slightest  obligation  on  their  part. 


CORDAGE  CLUB 

BILL  MAYERS,  Reporter 

2nd  Lt.  Donald  W.  Mayers,  son 
of  Bill  Mayers,  Steward  of  Cord- 
age Club,  graduated  from  P.H.S., 
Class  of  1943,  and  enlisted  in  the 
Air  Corps  July  7,  1943.  He  re- 
ceived his  wings  March  11,  1945, 
and  was  commissioned  2nd  Lt.  at 
Turner  Field,  Albany,  Georgia. 
He  is  now  pilot  of  a B-25  and  is 
training  French  Cadets  at  Turner 
Field,  Georgia. 

Fishing 

Three  of  our  members,  Vinny 
Stefani,  Ferris  Dallasta  and  Dig- 
ger, recently  went  on  a Ashing 
trip  to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  Due 
to  the  meat  shortage,  they  in- 
tended to  supply  North  Plymouth 
with  an  abundance  of  fish,  but 
after  spending  the  night,  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  Canal,  they 
returned  home  tired,  hungry,  and 
minus  flsh. 


Bowling 

Alter  nine  months  of  pleasure 
■and  fun  for  all,  the  Bowling 
Leagues  and  mixed  doubles  have 
come  to  a close  at  the  club.  The 
bowling  banquet  was  held  May 
3rd  at  Harris  Hall,  where  a fine 
turkey  supper  with  all  the  flxings, 
was  served.  Harold  Roberts  served 
as  master  of  ceremonies,  and  did 
a swell  job  on  the  subject  of  bowl- 
ing. 

The  six  highest  doubles  rolled 
off  for  prizes,  Monday,  June  11. 

The  standings  are  as  follows: 

1st — Carl  Raymond  and  Natalie 
Caldera 

2nd — Mando  Malaguti  and  Tina 
Miller 

3rd — Doc  Cavicchi  and  Josephine 
Furtado 

4th — Vinny  Stefani  and  Bianca 
Manfredi 

5th — iManuel  Furtado  and  Justa 
Santos 

6th — ^Don  Cavicchi  and  Gertrude 
Mori 

High  Single : Men  — Francis 
Ruas,  112;  Ladies  — Josephine 
Furtado,  112.  Trophies  were  given 
for  prizes. 


Notice  to  Tennis  Players 

The  tennis  court  is  now  ready 
for  action  after  necessary  repairs 
due  to  damage  caused  by  the 
hurricane  of  last  September. 

Roll  of  Honor 


Our  Honor  Roll  includes  112 
members  serving  in  all  branches 
of  the  armed  forces.  We  have 
dedicated  a service  flag  in  mem- 
ory of  these  boys,  and  regret  to 
say  that  it  carries  two  gold  stars. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Club 
values  the  membership  of  these 
boys  so  highly,  that  their  names 
in  the  membership  book  are  car- 
ried on  as  paid  in  full  until  their 
return  to  civilian  life. 

For  the  past  7 months,  the  club 
has  given  free  movies,  also  whist 
parties  and  quiz  programs  once 
or  twice  each  week  and  awarded 
prizes.  All  this  was  made  possible 
by  our  fine  entertainment  com- 
mittee, with  Albert  J.  Cavicchi 
serving  as  chairman. 

The  Directors  of  the  club  pre- 
sented A1  Cavicchi  with  a War 
Bond  in  appreciation  for  the  fine 
work  he  has  done  during  the  past 
year. 

Why  not  come  in  and  join  the 
club  and  enjoy  what  we  have  to 
offer.  We  have  a large  club,  with 
lots  of  activity  and  can  always  use 
more  members.  We  have  bowling 
alleys,  pool  and  billiard  tables, 
shower  stalls,  checker  room,  card 
room,  large  coat  room  and  a read- 
ing room  with  numerous  books 
and  daily  and  Sunday  papers. 
Our  counter  service  supplies ' 
cigars,  cigarettes,  cold  tonics  and  ' 
ice  cream. 


Buy  MORE 
WAR  BONDS 
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Do  Your  Hunting  In 
Your  Victory  Garden! 


DR.  BRYCE  PRINDLE 

! Dr.  Bryce  Prindle,  attached  to  the 
(Vrmy  Quartermaster  Corp  from  1943 
to  1945,  joined  the  Cordage  Research 
Staff  on  June  1,  1945.  He  received  his 
Bachelor’s  Degree  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  in  1931; 
dis  Doctor’s  degree  in  1935.  Dr.  Prindle 
fvas  on  the  teaching  staff  at  Iowa  State 
Teachers’  College  from  1935  until  he 
Entered  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in 
1943. 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 

MARGARET  E.  McLEAN, 
Reporter 

I Joshua  Smith,  employee  in  our 
Carpenter  Shop,  since  July  24, 
1.918,  was  retired  on  May  28,  1945 
lecause  of  ill  health. 

! Joe  Rapose,  spinner  in  No.  3 
kill,  was  retired  on  May  21,  1945. 
3is  continuous  service  dated  from 
' February  18,  1918. 

Joe  Sacenti,  preparation  room 
! vorker  in  No.  2 Mill,  was  retired 
m June  11,  1945.  His  continuous 
i service  dated  from  November  3, 

. .915. 

Military  Service 
Robert  Slade,  employee  in  the 
Ljaboratory,  left  for  service  in  the 

[loast  Guard  on  May  19,  1945. 
Leon  Lopes,  employee  in  No.  2 
fill,  left  for  service  in  the  Navy 
n May  21,  1945. 

Service  Emblems 

I During  the  month  of  May  and 
■ fune,  the  following  employees  re- 
i :eived  service  emblems  for  twen- 
f y-five  years  or  more  service  with 
• he  Company: 

“ Jesse  Medeiros  35  years 

" I John  Stephan  35  years 

“ t Prank  Enos  35  years 

® William  Flockton  30  years 

* Pio  Alviti  30  years 

■ William  Sturtevant  30  years 

‘ Frederick  Ruprecht  25  years 

Joseph  M.  Silva  25  years 

Anello  Cotti  25  years 

John  Sa  25  years 

Carl  Munch  25  years 

' E.  W.  Brewster  30  years 

Antone  Valente  25  years 

■ John  Costa,  2nd  25  years 

Frank  Spalluzzi  25  years 

Industrial  Accidents 

I The  Company  had  a clean  slate 
. or  the  month  of  May,  as  there 
vere  no  lost-time  accidents.  Dur- 
j ng  the  month  of  April,  we  had 
j hree  accidents,  and  in  March, 
)ur  slate  was  clean,  also. 

8 Personals 

f Pfc.  Donald  McLean,  husband 
'■  )f  Margaret  McLean  of  the  In- 
^ lustrial  Relations  department  has 
3een  at  home  on  furlough.  Pfc. 
^ VIcLean  is  in  the  Army  Air  Corps 
lind  formerly  worked  in  our  Pay- 
■.-  oll  department. 

“ I Miss  Jennetta  Urquhart,  of  our 
Medical  department,  left  on  June 
|17,  for  New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia, 
'hr  a month’s  vacation  to  be  spent 

(vith  relatives.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Vlorton  will  substitute  for  Miss 
iJrquhart  during  her  absence. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Chandler  start- 
ed work  in  the  Industrial  Rela- 
jons  department  on  June  14, 
945  replacing  Mrs.  Lawday  who 
s resigned  July  1,  1945. 


No.  1 Mill 

ROPE  ROOM 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT,  Reporter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cravalho, 
Jr.,  and  son  are  moving  to  their 
cottage  at  Fresh  Pond  for  the 
season. 

Charles  Costa,  our  elevator  boy, 
has  passed  his  physical  exam  and 
expects  to  be  called  shortly  for 
the  Army. 

Warren  Dittmar  served  on  the 
Ci’iminal  Jury  the  week  of  June 
14. 

Walter  Carr  has  finished  his 
term  on  the  Grand  Jury. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antone  Cravalho 
have  returned  from  a two  week 
honeymoon.  Mrs.  Cravalho  is  the 
former  Sophia  M.  Riberio.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cravalho  reside  at  7 'A 
Peck  avenue. 

Eleanor  Hanelt  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  whirligig  operator  to 
the  messenger  service. 


No.  2 Mill 

PREP.  ROOM 

MARY  ALBERGHINI,  Reporter 

June  13th — which  was  awful 
hot,  one  of  the  belts  on  the  me- 
dium machine  started  to  smoke, 
and  in  a few  seconds  the  room 
was  full  of  smoke. 

June  14th — Another  hot  day, 
people  were  discarding  their 
shirts. 

Stanley  made  an  awful  rip  in 
his  overalls.  He  came  up  to  the 
reporter  and  asked  what  to  do — 
get  a wife  or  buy  a new  pair  of 
overalls.  She  said  buy  a new  pair 
of  overalls,  it’s  cheaper. 

Mrs.  Whitton  is  expecting  her 
son  from  Honolulu  by  the  5th  of 
July.  He  will  fiy  home  and  will 
take  31/2  days  hoping  he’ll  be  here 
for  her  birthday. 

Home  from  England — 

Lt.  Roy  E.  Alberghini,  son  of 
Mando  Alberghini  of  Orleans, 
Vermont,  formerly  of  Plymouth, 
on  a 30-day  leave. 

Haven’t  had  much  trouble  since 
Mamie  has  had  her  new  glasses, 
but  you  should  hear  her  when  she 
repeats  that  Jewish  joke.  Go  vay 
from  my  vindow,  go  vay) . 

Now  that  racing  is  here,  which 
is  a sure  bet,  Graffam  or  Mahoney 
— Gill  Spinner. 

Millie  has  bought  a new  bathing 
suit  and  is  going  to  take  two  extra 
weeks’  vacation.  The  first  two  will 
be  to  get  into  the  suit. 

After  this  war,  Joe  Val  is  plan- 
ning to  go  to  Lisbon  with  his  In- 
law’s that  have  a sum  of  money 
and  he  can  live  like  a king. 

Mrs.  Thomas  from  Halifax  has 
just  returned  to  work  after  being 
absent  since  February  26.  Has 
been  very  ill  and  is  in  fairly  good 
condition  now. 

Head  House 

ROPE  ROOM 

LOIS  GUNTHER,  Reporter 

Mrs.  Mary  Morin  is  expecting 
her  son.  Pvt.  Richard  Morin  to 
be  home  on  furlough  within  the 
coming  week.  (Written  June  15). 
He  is  an  Infantryman  stationed 
at  Camp  Gordon,  Georgia. 

Employee  with  35  years  service 
to  company — Marion  Millington. 

Gold  Star  Mother  — Mrs.  An- 
thony. Has  another  son  with 
Marines  at  Saipan. 

Our  overseer,  Joe  Robbins,  who 
has  been  confined  to  his  home  by 
illness,  is  expected  back  shortly. 

Funny  how  almost  everyone 
would  like  the  same  weeks  for 
vacation. 

Angie  Cadose  has  been  absent 
from  work  due  to  throat  and  ear 
trouble. 

No.  2 Mill 

BALLING  ROOM 

OLIVIA  MELLO,  Reporter 
Let’s  Get  Acquainted 

Most  Humorous:  Hatty  Rapoza 
Most  Musical:  Tony  Ferreira 
Most  Lovable  Girl:  Bertha  Arm- 
strong 

Most  Lovable  Boy:  Libro  Morisi 
Most  Talkative  Girl:  Hatty  Ra- 
poza 

Most  Talkative  Boy:  Bill  Bonney 
Typical  Girl:  Marie  Pinto 
Typical  Boy:  Tony  Ferreira 
Prettiest  Girl:  Deborah  Griffin 
Prettiest  Boy:  Manny  Ferreira 


This  year  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  Keep  ’Em  Growing! 
With  gardens  started  late  or  re- 
tarded by  cold,  wet  weather  they 
need  to  be  encouraged  to  go  full 
speed  ahead  by  fertilizing,  cultiva- 
tion, weed  control,  and  especially 
by  erasing  the  bugs.  If  you’ll  arm 
yourself  with  a duster,  sprayer, 
lime,  arsenate,  rotenone  and  a 
nicotine  spray  such  as  Black  Leaf 
40  you’ll  have  about  all  the  equip- 
ment you  need  to  take  on  these 
mid  - summer  saboteurs.  Good 
hunting  will  help  you  have  a good 
garden  crop.  Here  are  some  of 
the  most  prevalent  pests  and  what 
to  do  about  them. 

On  Tomatoes  — Hand  pick  the 
large  green  worm  with  “horn”  on 
the  back  end  or  he  will  strip  your 
plants  of  leaves  in  short  order. 
For  greenish  brown  worms  or 
other  chewing  insects  use  rotenone. 
For  aphids  use  Black  Leaf  40. 

On  Corn  — A pale  worm  tinged 
with  pink  or  brown  is  the  Euro- 
peon corn  borer,  feeding  in  the 
stalks  and  ears.  Spray  or  dust  the 
young  plants  in  the  center  leaf 
bunches  and  repeat  weekly  while 
the  ears  are  forming.  The  ear 
worm  (green  or  brown  with  stripe 
along  side  and  back)  is  the  real 
com  menace.  This  may  seem  like 
hand  feeding  a baby  but  it  stops 
the  ear  worm.  Drop  about  V4  tea- 
spoon of  mineral  oil  at  the  base 
of  the  corn  silk  of  each  ear  as 
soon  as  the  silk  has  fully  devel- 
oped. 

On  Squash-type  plants — This  in- 
cludes squash,  cucumber,  melon. 
If  you’ve  ever  proudly  pointed  out 
a healthy  rambling  squash  plant 


HARRIS  HALL 

JOYCE  PALMER,  Reporter 

Mrs.  Ida  Emond’s  absence  has 
been  noticed  by  the  employees  of 
No.  2 Mill,  whom  she  has  served 
satisfactorily  for  over  a year.  Due 
to  illness,  Mrs.  Emond  has  been 
out  the  past  three  weeks. 

Harry  Rezendes  left  Harris  Hall 
on  May  26.  A member  of  the 
graduating  class  of  Plymouth 
High  school,  he  plans  to  enter 
the  service.  He  has  been  employed 
here  since  October,  1944. 

Miss  Phyllis  Lawday  was  re- 
cently employed  at  Harris  Hall. 
Miss  Lawday  attends  the  State 
Teachers’  college  at  Bridgewater, 
Mass.  She  will  be  with  us  during 
the  summer  months,  and  will  re- 
turn to  her  Junior  year  at  college 
in  September. 


Now  that  summer  is  nigh  we 
find  Ray  Henrion  at  every  spare 
moment,  busy  getting  his  cottage 
at  Smelt  Pond  in  ship-shape  or- 
der. It’s  an  excellent  place,  over- 
looking the  pond  and  half  hidden 
from  view  by  shady  trees.  In  the 
still  of  the  night  the  cry  of  the 
whippoorwill  can  be  heard  and 
the  winds  rustling  through  the 
tree  tops  seem  to  sing  a sweet 
refrain.  After  a day’s  work  in  the 
mill  it’s  the  ideal  place  for  a rest. 
How  about  hanging  the  “Friends 
Welcomed”  sign  on  your  cottage 
door,  Ray? 


one  evening  and  then  found  it  col- 
lapsed and  brown  the  next  morn- 
ing you  won’t  mind  hunting  borers. 
You  can  cut  them  out  of  their 
h.ding  place  near  the  roots  and 
then  cover  the  cut  parts  with  soil 
but  prevention  is  better  than  the 
cure.  Dig  some  lime  into  the 
earth  around  your  squash  plants, 
sprinkle  some  over  the  centers. 
The  borer  will  stay  away.  Striped 
and  spotted  beetles  generally  at- 
tack the  plants  when  in  seeding 
stages.  Cover  the  plants  with 
netting  or  dust  with  rotenone  or 
other  insecticide  for  chewing  in- 
sects. 

On  Beans  — The  Mexican  Bean 
Beetle  is  the  bug  you  have  to 
watch.  Yellow  to  coppery  brown 
in  color,  these  pests  resemble  the 
ladybugs  which  are  our  garden 
helpers.  You  can  spot  them  by 
their  larger  size.  A dusting  mix- 
ture of  1 part  calcium  arsenate, 
9 parts  hydrated  lime  mows  them 
down.  But  keep  at  it  through  the 
summer. 

On  potatoes  — Colorado  potato 
beetles  are  your  enemy.  Brick-red 
color  in  the  baby  stage,  the  adults 
are  striped  yellow  and  plack.  Po- 
tato lovers  first  of  all  they  also 
feed  on  tomatoes,  eggplants,  pep- 
pers, so  kill  them  before  they  kill 
your  plants.  If  light  in  number 
knock  them  into  cans  of  water 
floating  a quarter-inoh  of  kero- 
sene. If  heavy  in  numbers,  spray 
or  dust  with  calcium  arsenate  or 
Paris  green. 

Cabbage  Worms  and  Cabbage 
Loopers  — These  reduce  fine  cab- 
bage heads  to  messy  ruins  if  not 
checked  immediately.  Up  until 
the  cabbage  heads  are  four  inches 
through,  use  Paris  green,  calcium 
arsenate,  and  cryolite  for  sure 
death  to  these  soft-bodied  worms 
with  perpetually  moving  jaws.  As 
your  cabbage  gets  to  eating  size, 
change  to  a rotenone  - bearing 
dust. 

Collards,  Brussels  Sprouts,  cau- 
liflower, broccoli,  and  kale  should 
be  protected  by  these  same  dusts 
and  sprays. 

Corn  Ear  Worms — Also  known 
as  tomato  fruit  worms,  these  wily 
enemies  eat  their  way  into  big 
beautiful  tomatoes  and  peppers  as 
well  as  doing  shocking  things  to 
sweet  corn  and  beans. 

You  can  poison  the  corn-ear 
worms  with  arsenic  dusts  or  kill 
them  with  1/8  teaspoon — no  more 
— of  mineral  oil  injected  into  the 
tips  of  the  ears  just  as  the  silks 
start  to  turn  brown.  Or  you  use 
cords  about  the  tips  of  the  ears 
as  described. 

Squash  Bug  — Left  unchecked, 
these  dull-colored  bugs  and  their 
black-legged  whitish  young  inflict 
poisonous  bites  on  flourishing 
squash  and  pumpkin  vines  and 
carry  the  wilt  disease  which  re- 
sults in  a blackened,  crisped  state. 

When  young  bugs  first  appear, 
dust  your  plants  thoroughly  with 
pyrocide  dust  or  a three  percent 
nicotine  sulface  dust.  Dust  when 
temperatures  are  above  70  degrees 
and  no  wind  is  blowing.  Fish  oil, 
soap  and  kerosene  emulsions  also 
put  an  end  to  the  young  bugs. 
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HERE  IS  YOUR  ROPE  AT  WAR! 


MIIgsSnsmMi 


ABOVE — Sunset  on  the  Pacific  as 
a seaman  drops  a lead  line  over 
the  side  to  check  depth  and  shoal 
positions. 


RIGHT — The  American  fiag  flies 
over  an  aircraft  carrier  in  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Pacific — raised  and 
held  in  place  by  rope  halyards. 


BELOW — With  a beachhead  established  and  the  invasion  forces  well 
on  their  way  inland,  the  transport  service  comes  in  to  unload  supplies 
— with  time-saving  rope  loading  nets  speeding  their  work. 


ABOVE — Reinforcements  go  over 
the  side,  via  a rope  landing  net 
and  landing  craft,  to  support  and 
relieve  the  men  who  made  the 
initial  landing. 


RODS  TAKES 
U.  S.  NAVY  COURSE 

Returning  to  Cordage  on  July 
6,  Mr.  Roos  was  enthusiastic  about 
the  United  States  Navy  “Civilian 
Orientation  Course”  which  he  had 
just  completed.  Mr.  Roos  is  the 
second  Plymouth  Cordage  oflfical 
to  attend  one  of  these  Navy  cours- 
es, Mr.  Brewster  having  attended 
in  March.  It  is  unusual  for  any 
company  to  be  so  honored  by  hav- 
ing two  members  attend. 

The  course  covering  a two 
weeks’  period,  includes  a series  of 
lectures,  many  illustrated  with 
moving  picture  film,  trips  to  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  to  the 
“Lighter  Than  Air”  base  at  Lake- 
hurst,  N.  J.;  to  New  London  for 
an  underseas  submarine  trip  and 
numerous  other  activities. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
let  the  men  of  companies  who 
supply  material  to  the  Navy  know 
that  that  material  is  used.  It  is 
also  expected  that  these  courses 
will  help  Industry  understand  the 
Navy’s  post  war  requirements  so 
that  both  Navy  and  Industry  con- 
tinue to  work  as  a team  after  the 
war. 


ABOVE — A navy  diver  goes  down 
the  rope  to  check  possible  battle 
damage  to  a ship  that  has  no 
time  to  return  to  port  for  any  but 
the  most  urgent  repairs. 


LEFT — Rope  safety  nets  line  the 
side  of  the  carriers  fiight  deck  to 
protect  men  and  planes.  Here 
three  men  use  the  nets  to  catcb 
a cat-nap  between  battle-statior 
calls. 


All  photographs  on  this  page  official 
U.  S.  Navy  Photographs 


Your  Rope  At  War! 

Most  of  your  Plymouth  Rope 
goes  to  war,  with  a little  left 
over  for  farmers  and  other  es- 
sential users.  There  are  nearly 
400  different  uses  of  rope.  Il- 
lustrated on  this  page  are  six 
of  the  many  and  varied  ways 
that  our  Armed  Forces  use  rope 
to  help  win  battles.  They  are 
just  a few  of  the  reasons  why 
our  Army  and  Navy  must  have 
more  Plymouth  Rope  during 
July,  August  and  September 
of  1945  than  we  made  in  the 
last  three  months. 
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HAY  BALER  IS  BUSINESS  MAKER 


Above:  A typical  twine-using  hay-baler  in  operation  at  Plymouth 
and  photographed  from  the  front.  Below:  the  same  baler  taken  from 
the  rear.  Right:  A close-up  of  the  baler  showing  the  twine  binding 
the  bale  and  made  ready  to  tie — automatically. 


It  was  just  a few  years  ago  that 
the  New  Holland  Machine  Com- 
pany introduced  the  first  twine- 
using hay  baler  to  the  farmer  . . . 
and  asked  Plymouth  Cordage  to 
make  the  first  baler  twine.  That 
first  order  has  now  multiplied 
about  150  times! 

In  hay  balers  and  baler  twine 
we  have  a fine  example  of  how 
new  ideas  create  new  jobs  or  re- 
place old  ones.  Some  of  us  here 
have  worried  a bit  from  time  to 
time  just  how  fast  the  combine 
would  cut  into  our  binder  twine 
business.  Well,  the  baler  twine 
volume  is  far  outstripping  any 


drop  in  binder  twine  business 
to  date. 

On  this  page  you  see  three  shots 
of  a hay  baler  at  work.  This  one 
is  on  test  at  the  Forges  Farm  in 
Plymouth,  represents  the  new 
model  of  only  one  of  the  several 
companies  w^ho  are  ready  to  build 
hay  balers  as  soon  as  war  and 
material  conditions  permit.  With 
half  a dozen  machinery  manufac- 
turers busy  making  and  selling 
hay  balers,  with  thousands  of 
farmers  wanting  them,  we  can  look 
forward  to  a good  volume  in  baler 
twine.  Made  the  way  Plymouth 
makes  all  of  its  Cordage  Products 
. . . right! 


PLYMOUTH  PROJECTILE 


rtt 

ij(  When  a ship  at  sea  needs  a pro- 
jectile line  it  must  not  fail.  That’s 
why,  when  any  new  fiber  is  used, 
or  any  new  method  of  packing 
projectile  lines  is  considered,  ex- 
J tensive  tests  must  be  made  be- 
fore production  starts.  These  pic- 


tures were  taken  at  recent  tests 
made  on  the  Cape,  in  cooperation 
with  Navy  and  Coast  Guard 
officers  who  made  high-speed 
movies  of  all  tests.  From  left  to 
right;  Preparing  Projectile:  Pre- 
paring to  Fire;  Firing:  Projectile 


LINE  TESTS  AT  CAPE 


in  Plight  as  cameras  grind. 

These  tests  were  largely  con- 
cerned with  Nylon,  an  untried 
material  in  projectile  line  use. 
Various  types  of  packing  methods, 
developed  in  the  Cordage  plant, 
were  used  as  well  as  comparative 


tests  with  the  standard  manila 
lines.  Two  types  of  Lyle  guns 
were  used,  the  Coast  Guard  stan- 
dard and  a more  recently  devel- 
oped gun  used  by  the  Merchant 
Marine.  (Turn  to  Page  3 for  the 
two  best  pictures  of  the  day). 
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WITH  OUR  SERVICE  PEOPLE... 


Bart  Bradley,  Manager,  Plymouth’s 
Eastern  District  before  the  war, 
now  a full  lieutenant,  U.  S.  Navy, 
son  of  Liberal  H.  B.  Bradley,  sends 
this  shot  to  his  dad  with  the  com- 
ment that  it  represents  the  newest 
in  head  styles  out  in  the  Pacific. 


Sgt.  Edward  W.  Bradford 
July  14,  1945,  Pacific  Area 

“I  sent  home  some  native  rope 
fibre  and  rope  samples  to  Bob 
Lowe  at  the  office,  as  I thought  it 
might  prove  of  interest  to  profes- 
sional ropemakers.  Quite  a dif- 
ference in  the  fiber  content  and 
production  equipment  here  on 
Okinawa.  This  machine  is  simply 
a six  foot  horizontal  model  made 
to  be  used  in  individual  dwellings. 
It  consists  of  a wooden  frame  con- 
taining a geared  wooden  reel,  and 
powered  by  two  foot  pedals.  These 
pedals  revolve  the  reel  toward  the 
operator  and  at  the  same  time 
slowly  tightens  the  reel  as  the 
rope  is  laid.  Two  fiat  hoppers  evi- 
dently hold  the  fiber  which  feed 
through  two  geared  spouts  which 
twist  the  fiber  into  yarn,  which 
is  further  twisted  into  rope  by  the 
gearing  of  the  reel.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  gears  and  axels,  the 
whole  machine  is  of  wooden  con- 
struction. I wish  I were  able  to 
take  a picture  of  it  to  send  you, 
for  it  is  too  heavy  to  send  back 
and  I’m  no  artist.  I do  think  it 
might  prove  interesting  though.” 


July  1945,  Pacific  Area 
Sgt.  William  B.  Rudolph 

“At  the  time  of  this  writing,  we 
are  on  one  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, and  from  here  on  I could 
go  into  a lengthy  letter  describ- 
ing the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, but  this  V-Mail  has  its 
limitations.” 


August  2,  1945,  Camp  Gruber, 
Oklahoma 

T/Sgt.  Harry  W.  Dial 

“We  are  training  for  the  Paci- 
fic.” 


July  27,  1945,  Pacific  Area 
Walter  Y.  Hatch,  WT  3/c 

“Had  a chance  to  carry  some 
Plymouth  Cordage  rope  up  to 
Alaska  in  January  of  1943.  Can 
assure  you  it  reached  its  destina- 
tion.” — 

June  10,  1945,  Germany 
Corp.  Julius  Pasolini 

“If  I may,  permit  me  to  say  I 
am  in  excellent  health  and  spirit. 
The  conflict  has  terminated  here 
and  if  I am  listed  among  the  for- 
tunate, I shall  be  soon  stepping 
upon  those  blessed  shores.” 


July  12,  1945,  Czechoslovakia 
Pfc.  Frank  Gallo  Jr. 

“Yes,  the  war  is  over  over  here. 
Just  one  to  go  and  we’ll  be  back 
to  normal  again,  or  is  it  that 
easy?” 


July  10,  1945,  Pacific  Area 
Ens.  Albert  L.  Crowell 

“I  have  served  on  quite  a few 
different  ships  since  I left  you  and 
in  a position  where  I have  worked 
with  different  brands  of  rope.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  in  my  esti- 
mation, and  most  of  the  other 
men  aboard  ship  that  come  in 
contact  with  rope,  your  rope  rates 
the  highest.  Of  course  your  rope 
is  aboard  about  ninety  percent 
of  the  ships  that  sail  from  the 
East  Coast.  I’m  very  glad  to  have 
been  a former  employee  of  such 
a Company.” 

July  12,  1945,  Pacific  Area 
Roland  Negreto,  RM  3/c 

“Incidentally  we  have  quite  a 
bit  of  Plymouth  Cordage  line 
(rope)  aboard  and  it  is  quite  re- 
markable as  to  the  wear  and  tear 
it  is  capable  of  withstanding.  I 
am  sure  that  before  long  raw  ma- 
terial will  be  coming  in  again  as 
in  the  pre-war  days.  Things  out 
here  are  beginning  to  shape  very 
well  in  our  favor.  I don’t  doubt 
that  next  year  at  this  time  most 
of  us  will  have  forgotten  that  we 
were  ever  out  in  the  Pacific.” 


July  22,  1945,  Pacific  Area 
S/Sgt.  Warren  S.  Harmon 
“You  might  also  be  interested 
to  know  that  I am  now  in  Manila; 
that  there  are  a few  of  the  em- 
ployees of  Plymouth  who  can  say 
they  have  been  to  the  home  of 
Manila  fibre.” 


Ed.  Note:  This  corner  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  News  will  be  devoted  to  news 
of  and  from  our  men  and  women  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  Coast  Guard, 
and  Merchant  Marine.  The  Editors 
hope  that  you  will  send  us  letters  from 
your  sons,  brothers,  husbands,  daugh- 
ters, who  left  the  Cordage  to  enter  the 
Services. 


July  6,  1945,  Philippine  Area 
Edward  M.  Bonney,  BM  1/c 
“I  have  been  stationed  at  the 
Philippines  now  for  some  time.  I 
have  seen  many  things  made  from 
Manila  hemp  since  arriving  here. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the 
hemp  is  grown.  I’ve  used  many  a 
thousand  feet  of  Plymouth  Ship- 
Brand  in  my  work.  I know  how 
vital  it  is  and  dependable.  Condi- 
tions aren’t  so  bad  out  here  ex- 
cept for  the  terrible  heat.” 


June  25,  1945,  Germany 
Corp.  Raymond  B.  Merry 

“At  the  time  of  V-E  Day  I was 
in  a hospital  in  Belgium  recover- 
ing from  one  of  those  last  minute 
bullets. 

Right  now  I am  fully  recovered 
and  am  most  interested  in  ‘when 
I can  get  home.’  I like  Europe 
very  well  and  have  made  several 
advantageous  contacts  in  the 
business  sense  in  Belgium  and 
France.  I am  most  seriously  con- 
sidering returning  here  in  several 
years.  There  are  many  opportun- 
ities for  the  right  person,  the 
question  is  ‘am  I the  person’?” 


July  11,  1945,  Philippine  Islands 
Nicholas  J.  Izzo,  S 1/c. 

“Since  my  time  in  the  service, 
I have  seen  rope  used  in  many 
different  ways.  I never  before 
realized  how  important  it  was.” 


July  1,  1945,  Essonnes,  France 
Pfc.  Romeo  Santerre 

“I  must  tell  you  we  had  many 
uses  for  Plymouth  Cordage  rope 
in  battle  and  it  has  served  us  well. 
Many  time  we  had  to  use  rope  to 
get  our  weapons  in  position;  to 
the  right  place,  at  the  right  time, 
in  order  to  defeat  the  enemy. 
Without  this  rope  we  would  have 
been  at  a loss.  I can  say  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Co.  and  employees 
may  well  be  proud  of  their  pro- 
duct. It  has  been  vital  in  win- 
ning the  war.” 


August  1,  1945,  Fort  Totten, 

Long  Island,  New  York 
Pfc.  Fred  V.  Hart 

“I’ve  been  to  so  many  different 
places,  France,  Africa,  Scotland, 
Iceland,  the  Azores,  Bermuda, 
Labrador,  and  Newfoundland,  it 
is  good  to  think  of  Plymouth  and 
that  some  day  I’ll  be  returning  to 
the  security  that  it  represents.” 


July  14,  1945,  India 
Pfc.  Frank  F.  Botelho 
“Our  tents  here  are^all  made  of 
rope  and  twine  all  over  the  camp, 
even  our  beds,  so  called,  are  made 
of  rope.  We  use  rope  for  springs 
to  lie  on  and  I can  say  that  it 
really  is  comfortable  compared  to 
what  I slept  on.  And  that  was  on 
the  ground  with  just  a blanket 
and  our  overcoats,  so  you  see 
without  rope  and  twine  we  would 
have  been  uncomfortable.  I split 
open  a piece  of  rope  and  I found 
a label  with  Plymouth  Cordage 
Co.  on  it.  I showed  the  label  to 
some  fellows  with  pride  and  told 
them  that  I used  to  work  for  the 
company.  ’They  thought  I was 
kidding,  until  I showed  them  your 
letter.  One  fellow  said:  “Boy,  this 
must  be  a good  strong  rope.”  And 
I said  that  you  bet  is  it,  look 
where  it  came  from.  I showed 
them  the  Army-Navy  “E”  Flag 
and  said:  ‘See  that?  Not  every 
company  can  get  that  flag,  unless 
the  workers  dish  out  prociuction, 
and  believe  me,  those  workers  are 
proud  of  that  flag  and  today  it  is 
waving  on  top  of  the  plant.’  One 


fellow  said:  ‘You  must  be  proud.’ 
And  then  I replied  with  a smile: 
‘And  why  shouldn’t  I be?  I worked 
there  before  I left  for  the  service.” 


July  19.  1945,  Germany 
Corp.  Francis  P.  Shea 

‘"Things  went  all  right  for  me 
in  my  part  of  the  battle  although 
many  a time  I thought  that  my 
number  would  be  up.  It  isn’t  much 
fun  up  there  and  it  is  only  the  will 
of  God  that  sees  you  through  it  all. 
As  I sometimes  think  back  now, 
I wonder  how  men  can  force 
themselves  to  do  some  of  the 
things  that  just  come  as  a matter 
of  fact  while  you  are  doing  it.  Now 
that  my  part  of  the  battle  is  over 
as  I have  87  points  and  tempor- 
arily part  of  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion ’till  I get  my  shipping  orders, 
I thank  God  each  night  for  seeing 
me  through  it  all  and  enabling  me 
to  go  back  to  the  ones  I love  and 
to  my  own  home  town.  It’s  a great 
place  to  come  from  and  so  much 
a better  place  to  return  to.  I only 
wish  in  all  my  travel  I had  been 
lucky  enough  to  run  into  someone 
from  the  home  town,  but  as  yet 
I have  had  no  luck.  I have  tried 
to  find  out  so  many  times  if  any 
one  else  from  home  was  in  the 
Paratroops  so  I could  look  them 
up  but  it  has  been  a failure  so  far. 
I hope  I do  soon  though,  so  we 
can  just  sit  and  have  a real  old 
fashioned  bull  session  about 
everything  and  everyone  we  have 
left  back  there. 

It  sure  is  going  to  be  one  grand 
feeling  when  I step  off  the  train 
down  at  the  railroad  station  and 
to  be  able  to  feel  that  I am  back 
home  among  everything  I have 
been  so  lonesome  for.  I only  hope 
and  pray  that  soon  Japan  will 
get  just  what  the  Germans  did 
over  here  and  bring  the  world  to 
peace  we  are  going  to  demand. 
Right  now  I am  in  Frankurt 
where  my  regiment  is  acting  as 
guard  or  General  Ike’s  headquar- 
ters and  as  you  look  at  these 
people  they  are  a pretty  sad  look- 
ing bunch  of  human  beings.  They 
are  beaten  and  they  know  it  and 
we  make  them  know  it  too.  They 
may  be  sorry  now  for  what  they 
have  brought  on  the  world  but 
very  little  pity  is  being  wasted  on 
them  by  any  of  the  soldiers  over 
here.  The  Master  Race  has  had 
it  and  it  will  be  a lot  better  for 
them  if  they  just  forget  what  has 
been  drilled  into  their  minds  and 
learn  to  think  and  act  as  real 
human  beings.  That  is  part  of 
the  job  the  army  that  is  left  over 
here  is  going  to  have  to  do  and  I 
know  it  will  be  done.  The  people 
back  home  had  no  need  for  worry 
about  our  boys  not  completing 
the  job  because  they  have  been 
through  too  much  to  stop  now.  It 
is  going  to  take  a little  time  but 
to  protect  our  children  and  their 
children  from  going  through  the 
Hell  they  have  I think  it  will  be 
a job  well  done  when  it  is  finished. 


July  20,  1945,  Pacific  Area 
Everett  J.  Pretti.  SK  2/c 
“It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  I have  handled  and  seen 
quite  a quantity  of  the  company’s 
products  here  in  the  Navy  and  all 
too  often  my  mind  wandered  back 
to  the  factory.  I agree  with  you 
as  to  the  usefulness  and  quality 
of  the  line  I used  to  help  make. 
I am  out  in  the  Pacific — thou- 
sands of  miles  out.  My  ship  is 
in  the  harbor  of  an  island,  recent- 
ly taken  from  the  Japs.  I guess 
that’s  about  all  the  information  I 
can  give  you.” 
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1st  Row:  Evelyn  Wilder,  Jeanette  Strassel,  Sue  Pa ty,  Inez  White,  Francis  Bailey,  Rita  Dries,  Gert  Smith. 
2nd  Row:  Beth  Holmes,  Miss  Wallen,  Dottie  Ingram,  Barbara  Schaults,  Mary  Nickerson,  Ann  Peterson, 

Virginia  Mitchell,  Phoebe  Shirley,  Marilyn  Ford,  Margaret  Tracy,  Eunice  Carrier,  Mrs.  Winsor. 

3rd  Row:  Mary  McLean,  Hazel  Robbins,  Doris  Bergonzini,  Grace  Edgar,  Francis  Wirzburger,  Maddie 

Hokanson,  Ruth  Wood,  Betsy  Oehme,  Florence  Hill,  Dottie  Lawrence,  Rose  McGofE,  Gertrude  Keith. 
Standing,  at  left:  Marion  Zaniboni,  Leona  Vannah,  Charlotte  Winter,  Evelyn  Boyle,  Flo  Bernardo,  Miss 

Urquhart,  Bella  Jesse,  Peggy  McLean,  Helen  Mjrton,  Eleanor  Hanelt. 

Fifty-one  girls  representing  almost  100%  of  the  main  and  mill  office  workers,  gathered 
at  the  heach  cottage  of  Agnes  McCarthy,  Plymouth  Beach,  on  Friday,  August  3rd  for  the 
annual  clambake. 

This  is  the  second  annual  bake  and  was  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  the  girls — es- 
pecially the  many  who  remembered  the  feast  of  last  year. 

A great  deal  of  credit  should  be  given  to  the  Committee — Agnes  McCarthy,  Marjorie 
Anderson,  Edith  Andrews — all  on  vacation  this  week — who  worked  hard  and  long  prepar- 
ing for  the  spread  of  lobster,  clams,  fish,  sweet  and  white  potatoes,  corn,  hot  dogs,  ice 
cream  and  coffee. 

The  weather  man  not  only  furnished  a pleasant  day,  but  just  as  darkness  settled  down 
topped  off  the  whole  affair  with  nature’s  fireworks — a thunderstorm  in  the  distance  out 
over  Duxbury  Bay. 


No.  2 Mill 

BALLING  ROOM 

OLIVIA  MELLO,  Reporter 

Did  You  Know  That 

Amilia  Pina  observed  her  34th 
birthday  on  July  19th  and  was 
remembered  by  several  of  her 
associates  in  the  mill? 

Katherine  Nunes  left  her  duties 
at  the  P.  C.  Co.,  to  go  back  to  her 
old  home  town  to  live  with  her 
folks? 

Last  night  I dreamed  I was  eat- 
ing flannel  cake  and  when  I woke 
up  the  blankets  were  gone? 

Tony  Ferriera  is  our  Frank 
Sinatra? 

For  one  who  talks  so  much  yet 
says  so  little,  Eddie  Bothelo  takes 
the  cake? 

Deborah  Griffin  has  a new  ad- 
dition to  her  family?  It’s  a ter- 
rier pup! 

Bill  Greene  spent  the  week  of 
the  19  th  vacationing  in  New 
Hampshire? 

Pio  Alviti  is  looking  for  a suit  of 
armor?  The  poor  guy  is  so  hen- 
pecked by  the  men! 

Manny  Cabral  wants  a rubber 
girdle  to  hold  in  his  “surplus  gro- 
ceries?” 

Lucy  Michel  is  suffering  from 
“heart  trouble”  since  having  met 
a certain  young  man? 

Patsy  landoli  wants  the  work- 
ing week  to  commence  on  Tues- 
,day?  Monday’s  usually  find  him 
‘too  tired  to  come  to  work.” 

Miss  Ezaura  Thimas  celebrated 
her  twenty-sixth  birthday  July  30. 
She  received  many  gifts. 

Witty  phrases  are  made  by 
fools  like  me?  Who  did  you  ex- 
pect— Shakespeare  ? 


Fed,  White,  and  Bald 

Borsari’s  hair  is  very  white 
Greene’s  is  nice  and  red 
McKees  hair  has  shrunk  until 
It  can’t  reach  ’round  his  head. 

He  tries  to  make  it  longer  so 
He  brushes  it  and  all 
But  on  the  top  his  head  sticks  through 
For  his  hair  is  much  too  small. 


MFG.  ORDER  DEPT. 

FRANCIS  WIRTZBURGER 

Cheer  up.  Gang,  the  Manufac- 
turing Order  Dept,  is  finally  rep- 
resented in  this  issue.  Your  re- 
porter can  stand  just  so  much 
kidding.  I submit  forthwith  for 
your  “approval?” — 

Miss  Doris  Bergonzini  is  a very 
happy  girl  as  Mr.  Frederick  Cam- 
pana  of  Wellesley,  discharged 
after  42  months  duty  with  the 
182nd  Infantry  in  the  Pacific,  pre- 
sented her  with  a beautiful  dia- 
mond, July  18th.  This  happy  oc- 
casion coincided  with  her  vaca- 
tion, and  she  had  a very  nice  time 
in  Wellesley  we  know.  On  her  re- 
turn, the  Office  Girls  surprised 
her  with  a lovely  bouquet  of  red 
roses.  Loads  of  best  wishes  and 
happiness  for  the  future.  Doris. 

Miss  Gertrude  Keith  is  spend- 
ing two  weeks,  starting  July  23, 
on  vacation  from  her  duties  in 
this  department.  It  must  be  a re- 
lief to  get  away  from  us  for  awhile 
we  know. 

Mr.  Amedeo  Barufaldi  spent  the 
week  of  July  16  on  vacation,  tak- 
ing in  the  baseball  games  and 
races  with  his  brother  Joe  who 
was  home  on  a 15-day  furlough. 
The  races  are  fun  even  if  you 
don’t  win-,  ’eh  Barry? 

Mrs.  Leslie  Gould  (the  former 
Miss  Marilyn  Gilman)  is  motor- 
ing with  her  husband.  Ensign 
Leslie  Gould,  to  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  is  scheduled  for 
further  training  with  the  Naval 
Air  Corps. 

Word  was  received  from  Sgt. 
Frederick  Wirzburger  recently 
that  the  807th  Medical  Air  Evac. 
Squadron  to  which  he  is  attached, 
is  leaving  for  a new  destination 
somewhere  in  the  Pacific.  Wish 
you  could  have  come  home  first, 
Freddie. 

Mrs.  George  Carter  (the  former 
Miss  Marjorie  Neal)  has  set  up 
housekeeping  at  58  High  street. 
Miss  Frances  Nutterville  replaced 
her  in  our  department,  being 
transferred  from  the  Receiving 
Dept.  Happy  to  have  you  with  us 
Frannie. 


SHIPPING  DEPT. 

JAMES  BERARDI,  Reporter 
Mr.  Lester  Baker  of  Pembroke 
street,  Kingston,  is  enjoying  a two 
weeks’  vacation  from  his  duties  in 
the  Shipping  Dept.  On  his  vaca- 
tion he  is  moving  from  the  Baker 
estate  on  Pembroke  street  to 
North  Duxbury.  It’s  a long  walk. 
Baker,  from  your  new  home  to 
the  bus  line  at  Prouty’s  Garage! 

We  often  wonder  who  is  going 
to  build  first  in  the  Scrubb  Oaks, 
or  are  they  still  making  plans  for 
a dude  Ranch  in  Parkville. 

Sgt.  Albion  H.  Holmes 
Sgt.  Albion  Holmes  of  Kings- 
ton, spent  one  week  at  Camp 
O’Connor  at  Framingham,  Mass. 
He  is  in  charge  of  a Walkie- 
Talkie.  The  second  night  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  switchboard,  that 
is  probably  the  reason  why  so 
many  got  the  wrong  numbers.  He 
traveled  with  the  convoy  from 
Camp  O’Connor  to  Fieldstone  in 
search  for  the  lost  Judy  Geagan, 
and  slept  in  the  Plymouth  Armory 
that  night.  The  next  night  he  was 
sent  back  to  Camp  O’Connor  with 
the  convoy.  The  Shipping  gang  is 
well  protected  by  men  such  as 
6ft.  5 '72  inch  Sgt.  Holmes. 


Save  Waste  Paper  for  War! 


Waste  paper  fights  for  victory. 
Some  700,000  items — from  tanks 
to  pins  and  needles — are  shipped 
to  the  front  in  paper. 


CORDAGE  CLUB 

BILL  MAYERS,  Reporter 

Club  members  serving  in  the 
Armed  Services  who  were  home 
on  a furlough  and  paid  the  Club 
a visit,  were:  William  Masi,  Jo- 
seph Andrada,  Harold  Gould, 
Louis  Lima,  Amelio  Pasolini, 
Arthur  Pedro,  Gerald  Rezendes 
Wilfred  Santerre.  We  are  glad  to 
see  all  these  boys  home  again. 

Vinnie  Stefani  and  “Digger” 
went  fishing  recently  at  Eel  River 
where  they  caught  plenty  of 
mackerel  and  a fine  10-lb.  sea 
bass.  Better  luck  than  on  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  trip! 

The  Cordage  Club  is  holding 
their  Annual  Clambake,  Sunday, 
August  19,  at  the  Rod  and  Gun 
Club.  Bartlett  pond.  Members 
and  their  friends  may  obtain 
tickets  from  the  Steward  at  the 
Club. 

The  marriage  is  announced  of 
Pfc.  Manuel  Braz  Jr.,  to  Millie 
landoli,  Tuesday,  July  10,  at  St. 
Mary’s  church.  Pfc.  Braz  has  been 
in  the  service  3 years  and  served 
overseas  for  10  months.  He  re- 
ceived wounds  in  Germany  and 
was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart 
and  citation.  He  has  returned  to 
Fort  Devens  after  spending  a 30- 


Life  Begins  at  Forty 

Something  is  radically  wrong 
with  Nicky  Douylliez’s  diet.  With 
rationing  of  goods  he  thought 
he’d  acquire  a physique  hke  Su- 
perman, but  instead  he  looks  more 
like  Costello.  Every  time  he  gets 
on  the  scale  you  hear  him  mutter. 

It  cannot  be,  it  cannot  be, 

I’m  sure  that  I’m  not  fat. 

I know  I weigh  a littie  more 
Cut  I can  carry  that! 

The  trouble  Is  my  belt  is  tight, 

I should  have  got  one  bigger. 

And  Holy  Smoke!  You  can’t  tell  me 
I’ve  lost  my  slender  figure. 

The  waist  has  puffed  out  just  a bit. 
It’s  really  not  a pot. 

Next  week  I’ll  start  to  exercise. 

Each  day  I’ll  walk  a lot. 

The  collar  of  my  shirt  is  tight, 

My  neck  is  kind  of  tender. 

But  I know  it  is  the  iaundry’s  fault. 

My  folks  have  all  been  slender. 

YOU’VE  PROBABLY  HEARD 
THAT  THE  “LAB”  IS  IN  NEED 
OF  ADDITIONAL  SPACE  AND 
HAVE  WOKDERED  WHY.  THE 
SECRET’S  OUT  NOW.  “CHAPE” 
HARRIS  HAS  ANOTHER  BOY. 

U.— NANIMOUS 


day  furlough  at  his  home.  Before 
entering  the  Army  he  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
company. 


PROJECTILE  LINE  TESTERS  Miskelly  and  Reed  hard  at  work  during 
the  tests.  Director  of  Research  Miskelly  researches  on  the  compara- 
tive power  of  his  swing  and  gunpowder,  while  Steve  Reed  does  a Field 
Engineer’s  job  on  what  makes  gunpowder  explode. 
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HARRIS  HALL 

JOYCE  PALMER,  Reporter 

Yep  . . . this  month  we’re  dish- 
ing out  a spechul  column  from  the 
Hash  House — we  hope  it’s  spiced 
to  taste!  It  is  often  said  that  ar- 
tists, musicians,  and  Cooks  are  a 
bit  odd;  a little  temperamental. 
It’s  true!  Over  here  the  kitchen 
“kapers,”  include  one  “Prenchy” 
Rioux  who  nearly  dislocates  a hip 
in  efforts  to  outdo  “Babe”  Bacall 
in  that  version  of  “Ragged  but 
Right.” 

Strange  Species 

Manuel  Motta  has  decided  that 
he  looks  better  droped  over  a 
broom  than  toiling  over  a HOT 
stove,  and  Mannie  Furtado  is 
“King  of  ‘em  all”  when  it  comes 
to  crooning. 

Sports  Events 

“Flash”  Proule  and  “Legs” 
Lawday  are  breaking  all  speed 
records  via  the  dishwashing  ma- 
chine. The  time  set  is  somethin’ 
like  two  plates  every  two  minutes, 
or  three  in  every  five. 

Our  Pin-Down  Gal 


Corniest  Joke  of  the  Month 

We  ambled  over  to  Annie’s  cor- 
ner and  asked  her  what  she  was 
making.  “A  honeymoon  salad,” 
she  replied.  “What's  in  it”  She 
gravely  retorted:  “Lettuce  alone!” 

Mrs.  Joan  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor Vacchi  have  returned  to  work 
after  two  weeks’  vacation. 

Tony  Travers  returned  to  work 
Monday,  after  spending  two  weeks 
at  his  camp  on  Fresh  pond. 

Mrs.  Dora  W.  Besse  enjoyed  a 
week’s  vacation  at  her  home  last 
week. 

Miss  Pauline  Cazale  from  Kings- 
ton was  recently  employed  at 
Harris  Hall. 

Miss  Joyce  Palmer  spent  the 
week-end  of  July  7,  with  her  par- 
ents in  Essex,  New  York. 

Miss  Helen  Morton  has  moved 
from  her  residence  at  Clyfton 
street  to  Manters  Point. 

A special  luncheon  was  served 
to  140  stockholders,  who  came  to 
a special  meeting  on  July  12. 

Our  congratulations  to  Mrs. 
Jennie  Strassel  on  winning  the 
$500  war  bond,  awarded  at  the 
jamboree  Saturday  night. 


Joyce  Palmer  wins  all  votes 
since  that  nite  of  seven  strings  in 
a row! 

The  Arts 

Pauline  Cazale  is  steeped  in 
cultuah.  She  plays  the  violin,  is 
quite  the  artist  (mad,  of  course!), 
and  is  able  to  jam  the  washing 
machine  on  an  average  of  once  a 
week! 

Ada  Tassinari  after  losing  a 
night’s  sleep  looks  like  the  mak- 
ings of  a good  Lady  MacBeth. 

Joan  Lewis  is  thinking  about 
the  Metropolitan  auditions  and 
“Termite”  Pirani  has  the  lovliest 
little  monotone  you’d  ever  want  to 
listen  to! 

The  entire  kitchen  staff  are 
preparing  for  that  show  of  shows, 
the  unrehearsed,  unsponsored, 
unsung  production  of  “FlopHouse 
Follies”  to  blossom  forth  some 
lunchtime.  Eleanor  Vecchi’s  per- 
sonality smile  would  make  her  a 
wonderful  mistress  of  ceremonies. 


SOS 

Wanted  someone  with  the 
mentality  of  Albert  Einstein  to 
straighten  out  Miss  Morton’s  ra- 
tion points.  P.S. — A quiz  kid  would 
do! 

A look  at  the  Gallup  Poll  in- 
spired us  to  conduct  one  of  our 
own.  The  results : 

The  Voice  Jennie  Strassel 

The  Look  Helen  Morton 

That  Blond  Joyce  Palmer 

The  Shape  Irene  Rioux 

The  Eyes  Enis  Almeida 

The  Legs  PhyUis  Lawday 

The  Groaner,  Mannie  Furtado 

The  Cook  Manuel  Motta 

Did  we  hear  you  say  that  this 
column  is  just  so  much  more  ver- 
bal garbage?  Well,  that’s  found 
in  the  kitchen  too! 

The  ‘Ramblin’  Wrecks 


Mill  No.  3 

TOP  FLOOR 

MAE  CARREIRA,  Reporter 
Notice  to  All  Men  Who 
Chew  Tobacco 

I wish  they  would  read  the 
Safety  Rule  Sign,  Article  No.  19, 
August  2. 

What  a smile  on  Sarah  Fratus 
this  morning.  The  reason  for 
Sarah’s  happiness  was  that  she 
received  a pin  and  a pair  of  ear- 
rings to  match,  made  in  gold, 
from  her  son  John  Fratus  in  Aus- 
tria. He  was  able  to  get  this  gift 
for  his  mother  while  on  a fim- 
lough  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Freitas  has  been 
home  for  two  weeks  caring  for  her 
daughter  Lorraine  who  had  her 
tonsils  out.  These  two  weeks  were 
also  enjoyable  for  her,  because 
her  brother,  John  E.  Barros  from 
New  Bedford,  has  been  staying 
with  her.  He  has  been  in  the  Pa- 
cific for  33  months.  He  has  an 
honorable  discharge  from  the 
Army. 

August  3rd  a party  was  given  to 
Mrs.  Darsch  by  her  sons  and 
daughters  to  honor  her  on  her 
77th  birthday.  Her  daughter  from 
Pittsfield  also  was  present. 


Poor  Connie  Spears  spent  half 
of  her  vacation  sick  in  bed. 

Dirche  Souza  cracked  a smile 
today.  She  must  have  got  mail 
from  her  hubby  who  is  in  the 
Navy. 

If  they  took  the  mirror  out  of 
No.  3,  what  would  Mae  Carreira 
do? 

Enis  Breneglieri’s  smile  worked 
wonders  for  her  over  the  week- 
end! 

Ho  Hum,  as  some  people  say  on 
Monday  morning.  Why  aren’t 
week-ends  a little  longer. 

If  Charlie  Darsch  mixed  in  a 
little  pleasure  with  his  work,  why 
that  would  be  OK. 


Bernard  Alsheimer,  employed  in 
No.  2 Mill  before  enlisting  in  the 
Navy,  has  recently  been  promoted 
to  Bos’ns  Mate,  1/c  and  is  receiv- 
ing his  mail  c/o  Fleet  Post  Office, 
San  Francisco. 


John  J.  Nutterville  Jr.,  Ph  M 
2/c,  employed  in  the  Receiving 
Dept,  before  enlisting  in  the  Navy, 
is  now  at  the  Naval  Operating 
Base  at  Okinawa. 


HEADHOUSE 

4-ST.  ROOM 
Lois  Gunther,  Reporter 

In  a recent  letter,  Sgt.  Freder- 
ick Wirzburger,  formerly  em- 
ployed by  the  P.  C.  Co.,  tells  of 
finding  coils  of  Plymouth  Rope  at 
a warehouse  somewhere  in  Italy. 

Early  vacations  were  enjoyed 
by  several  women  workers.  In- 
cluded in  the  group  are;  Agelina 
Cadose,  Rose  Fontaine,  Lois  Gun- 
ther, Eva  Easier,  Frances  An- 
thony and  Anne  Studley. 

We  all  miss  “Pop”  Kuhn’s 
cheery  “hello”  when  we  pass  his 
bench,  and  it’s  tough  having  to 
do  all  the  little  things  ourselves 
that  Sam  Albertini  formerly  tend- 
ed to.  Thank  goodness  vacations 
aren’t  too  long.  Just  think  how 
dull  it  would  be  if  we  no  longer 
heard  “Doty’s”  whistle,  and  could- 
n’t wake  Emma  from  her  noon- 
time nap. 

Now  that  two  shifts  are  a real- 
ity here,  we’re  going  to  have  to 
send  each  other  post  cards — just 
to  keep  up  on  what’s  going  on. 

Eva  Easier  entertained  a 
gentleman  from  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
recently. 

ADVICE  TO  THE  LOVELORN 

Me  fell  in  love, 

Him  did  me  dirt. 

Me  did  not  know — 

He  was  a flirt. 

To  all  in  love. 

Let  I forbid. 

Lest  they  be  dood 
Like  I’ve  been  did. 

The  shortest  distance  between 
two  poles  is  a stright  line,  but  a 
girl  with  the  right  curves  can  get 
there  faster. 

I’ve  been  kidded  a lot  about  my 
pin-up  boy,  but  as  far  as  I’m  con- 
cerned, Frankie  is  the  grandest 
sailor  in  the  U.  S.  (and  any  place 
else). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Scagliarini 
will  celebrate  their  13th  wedding 
anniversary  at  home  during  their 
vacation  on  the  week  of  August 
20. 


No.  1 Mill 

SPINNING  DEPT. 

DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 
Reporter 

Mrs.  Annie  Thomas  received  a 
surprise  visit  on  Monday,  July  9, 
from  her  brother,  Pvt.  Manuel 
Pedro,  who  recently  returned  from 
Europe.  He  reports  back  to  Fort 
Devens  on  August  9,  for  redeploy- 
ment to  the  Pacific. 

Antone  Costa  was.  also  surprised 
on  Sunday,  July  22’,  when  he  re- 
ceived a telegram  followed  by  a 
phone  call  from  California  from 
his  son  “Tony”  of  the  Marines.  He 
is  on  his  way  home  after  seeing 
action  at  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa. 
He  has  been  wounded  twice. 


No.  3 Mill 

DEOLINDA  COSTA,  Reporter 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bergami  of  Al- 
den  street,  spent  the  week-end 
visiting  Miss  Louise  Emond  of 
New  Bedford. 

Help  Wanted 

A trustworthy  friend  to  locate 
Charlie  Darsch’s  gasoline  ration 
book  lost  somewhere  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Plymouth.  Finder,  please 
return  to  No.  3 Mill  or  his  home 
on  Court  street.  It  is  urgent  that 
this  book  be  found  or  poor  Charlie 
may  have  to  do  lots  of  walking 
this  summer. 

Personals 

Mrs.  Josephine  Adamo,  of 
Spooner  street,  was  granted  a two 
weeks’  leave  of  absence  to  enter- 
tain her  son  Silvio  Adamo,  A.D. 
2/c  who  was  home  on  leave  from 
his  base  at  Whiting  Field,  Milton, 
Florida. 

A weenie  roast  was  held  at  the 
Brick  Yard  Beach  on  Saturday 
night  in  honor  of  Rose  Sacco  of 
Everett  who  was  a week-end  guest 
here.  These  girls  enjoyed  the  out- 
ing: Misses  Gloria  Silva,  Dorothy 
Bernardo,  Judy  Santos,  Alyce  Au- 
gusthino,  Bella  Andrada,  Deolinda 
Costa  and  the  guest  of  honor. 
Rose  Sacco,  R.N. 

Miss  Helen  Spalluzzi  enjoyed  a 
week’s  vacation  in  New  York  City 
and  stayed  at  the  Hotel  Commo- 
dore. 


Sgt.  Louis  Lima,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Antone  Lima  of  Cherry 
street,  is  enjoying  a furlough  at 
his  home  from  his  base  in  Mis- 
souri. 

Wedding  bells  rang  out  on  Sun- 
day, July  8,  when  Margaret  Bren- 
ner became  the  bride  of  Joseph 
Bergamini,  USN,  while  he  was 
home  on  a 3 weeks’  leave.  He  has 
returned  to  California,  and  she 
will  make  her  home  with  her  par- 
ents on  Standish  avenue.  A gift 
was  presented  to  the  bride  by  her 
fellow  workers.  She  is  now  back 
on  the  job  with  a smile  from  ear 
to  ear.  “Glad  to  have  you  back, 
Margaret.” 

Orrie  Fontaine  (our  foreman) 
is  wearing  a beautiful  tan,  a re- 
sult of  a two  weeks’  vacation  at 
his  cottage  on  Billington  sea. 


Attractive  Table 

If  you  have  a beautiful  white  Unen 
damask  tablecloth,  you  won’t  need 
hothouse  flowers  to  set  an  attrac- 
tive table.  Use  a pair  of  Dresden 
statuettes  in  pastel  colorings  or  a 
grouping  of  small  glazed  pottery 
ducks  and  you  will  be  delighted  with 
the  effect.  In  Blair  house,  where 
official  Washington  entertains  visit- 
ing diplomats,  the  handsome  eight- 
eenth century  table  is  often  set  with 
no  other  decoration  than  a row  of 
pewter  tankards  down  the  center. 


AMERICA’S  WOMEN  ANSWER: 


CAN  to  be  sure  your  family  is 
well  fed  this  winter. 

CAN  what  you  don’t  eat  from 
your  Victory  Garden. 

CAN  other  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles in  season. 

CAN  them  while  they’re  firesh. 

CAN  them  right. 

CAN  fruits  according  to  war- 
time specifications. 


DO 


DO  use  a pressure  carmer  for 
all  vegetables,  except  toma- 
toes. (More  available  this 
year.) 

DO  borrow  one  if  you  can’t 
buy  one. 

DO  use  the  facilities  of  your 
Community  Canning  Center. 

DO  get  free  canning  informa- 
tion from  your  State 
Agricultural  College. 


Il's  Smart  to  Can  all  you  Can 
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Rope  Making  In  China 

Rope-making  in  China  is  still  in  its  primitive  stages 
as  you  can  see  in  the  photograph  above.  This  Chinese 
workman  is  laying  a three  strand  rope,  using  a crudely 
fashioned  wood  forming  tool  used  by  his  forefathers. 
Materials  used  are  locally  grown  hemp,  the  work  done 
in  the  open  on  grounds  similar  to  the  old-fashioned 
American  rope-walk.  Below  is  pictured  some  of  the 
several  million  pounds  of  rope  made  at  this  particular 
location  and  used  to  build  a dam  to  divert  the  waters 
of  the  Yellow  River  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  annual 
floods.  Rope-room  Reporter  Frances  Croft  adds  this 
interesting  bit  of  Chinese  rope-making  lore.  Bridges  of 
a single  rope  are  still  in  use  along  the  rivers  of  western 
China  where  only  men  and  horses  travel.  To  cross 
them,  a man  hooks  his  horse  to  the  rope  in  an  under- 
slung harness,  pulls  himself  and  the  animal  across,  a 
few  inches  at  a time. 


BLUE  CROSS  GROWS 


Membership  growth  in  the  Massachusetts  Blue  Cross 
during  the  first  half  of  1945  was  333,394  subscribers  and 
dependents,  according  to  a recent  statement  by  R.  F.  Caha- 
lane,  executive  director.  This  represents  an  increase  of  72 
percent  over  the  figure  for  the  corresponding  period  last 
year,  and  brings  the  total  membership  to  more  than  1,200,000 
persons.  At  the  present  rate  of  enrollment,  the  goal  of  500,000 
new  members  for  1945,  which  Blue  Cross  has  set  for  itself. 


will  b^reached  long  before  th 

Besides  expanding  its  organiza- 
tional set-up  to  handle  the  greatly 
increased  enrollment,  Blue  Cross 
is  also  preparing  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing problems  presented  by  the  re- 
conversion period.  Plans  are  under 
way  for  an  educational  campaign, 
which  will  include  leaflets,  posters, 
and  other  informative  literature 
to  be  distributed  to  employee 
groups.  This  campaign  is  de- 
signed to  explain  to  the  thousands 
of  workers  who  are  today  leaving 
or  expecting  to  leave  their  present 
places  of  employment,  just  ■ how 


end  of  the  year. 


ROPE’S  END 

It  was  a vefy  hot  day  and  the 
sergeant  had  to  deal  with  a very 
awkward  squad.  “I’m  damned  if 
I know  what  to  do  with  you!”  he 
exclaimed,  wiping  his  brow. 

“There’s  some  trees  over  there, 
sergeant,”  said  one  recruit  hope- 
fully. 

“Yes,  I know,  but  I haven’t  any 
rope.” 

From:  Laugh  With  the  Forces, 

S.  E.  Thomas 

St.  Albans,  England, 


CREDIT  UNION 


they  may  keep  their  Blue  Cross 
hospital  protection,  regardless  of 
where  they  work  or  live. 

By  streamlining  its  Adjustment 
Department,  which  handles  trans- 
fers of  membership  from  one  em- 
ployee group  to  another.  Blue 
Cross  has  been  able  to  speed  up 
the  work  of  effecting  these  trans- 
fers, of  which  there  are  at  present 
approximately  4,000  each  month. 
Changes  are  also  made  each  month 
in  the  membership  of  about  6,500 
former  employee  group  members 
who  do  not  immediately  join  other 
groups,  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  future  payment  of  dues 
direct  to  Blue  Cross.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  at  the  peak  of  the 
reconversion  period  these  figures 
will  probably  be  doubled. 

“Once  a member,  always  a mem- 
ber!” If  a subscriber  allows  his 
contract  to  lapse,  and  then  wishes 
to  re-enroll,  he  is  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  which  must  be  met 
by  a new  applicant,  and,  indeed, 
might  not  be  able  to  join  again, 
if  he  is  subsequently  employed  by 
a company  which  does  not  have 
a Blue  Cross  group.  Therefore, 
every  subscriber  who  leaves  his 
place  of  employment  should  notify 
Blue  Cross  immediately,  giving  his 
correct  address,  and  stating  that 
he  wishes  to  continue  his  member- 
ship. Whether  he  joins  another 
employee  group,  or  goes  onto  a 
direct  payment  basis,  he  loses  none 
of  the  benefits  to  which  he  was 
originally  entitled  as  an  employee 
group  member. 


ness 


Captain:  Your  reports  should  be 
written  so  even  the  most  ignorant 
will  understand  them. 

Sergeant:  Yes,  sir.  What  part 
don’t  you  understand? 


Lowe:  Did  you  ever  do  any 
public  speaking? 


INEZ  WHITE,  Reporter 

On  July  6,  1945,  Silvio  J. 

Adamo,  S.  A.  (D)  2/c,  USN,  son 
of  Josephine  Adamo  of  No.  3 Mill, 
on  leave  was  a recent  visitor  here. 

On  July  23,  1945,  Sgt.  Louis  D. 
Lima,  son  of  Antonio  D.  Lima  of 
No.  1 Mill,  was  home  on  a 10-day 
furlough  and  is  now  stationed  at 
Baer  Field,  Fort  Wayne,  Inaia..a. 

On  July  27,  1945,  Corp.  Arthur 
A.  Ruozzi,  son  of  Ercole  Ruozzi  of 
the  Receiving  department  is  home 
on  a thirty-day  furlough.  Corp. 
Ruozzi  has  seen  action  in  Africa, 
Sicily  and  Italy  with  the  para- 
troopers. 

On  July  27,  1945,  Pvt.  Arthur  J. 
Pedro,  lormer  employee  of  the 
Rope  Room  has  recently  returned 
for  overseas. 

William  “Ted”  Masi,  PTR  2/c, 
USN,  now  stationed  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida  was  a recent  visitor 
here.  “Ted”  formerly  worked  in 
the  Paint  Shop  (August  8,  1945) 
Personal : 

Miss  Jeannette  A.  Strassel  of 
the  Credit  Union  is  on  vacation 
this  week. 

Mr.  William  A.  Gilman,  Treas- 
urer, was  temporarily  working  at 
the  Boston  Office  for  the  next  two 
weeks  during  the  vacation  period. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 
TO  CREDIT  UNION  MEMBERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES 

The  Credit  Union  has  now  be- 
come a Redemption  Agency  for 
United  States  War  Bonds  which 
affords  another  service  to  its  em- 
ployees and  members.  Anyone  de- 
siring to  cash  their  bonds  can  now 
do  so  at  the  Credit  Union.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  bonds  now  held 
by  the  employees  will  be  continued 
in  force  until  the  maturity  date 
resulting  in  full  benefits,  both  to 
the  bondholder  and  their  Country. 
The  Seventh  War  Loan  Drive: 

As  a result  of  the  Seventh  War 
Loan  Drive,  the  Credit  Union  re- 
ports the  following : 

Series  “E”  $34,437.50 

Series  “G”  5,000.00 

Series  “F”  37.00 

2‘/2%  Treasury 
Bond  10,000.00 


Down:  Only  once — when  I pro- 
posed to  a girl  over  a rural  tele- 
phone line. 


Eloping  Sailor  (to  taxi  driver) : 
How  much  is  the  fare? 


$49,474.50 

Although  the  quota  for  the 
Company  of  $55,000.00  was  not 
achieved,  the  net  result  was  equiv- 
alent to  most  other  groups  and 
communities  participating  in  the 
Drive. 


Eloping  Gal:  Don’t  worry,  my 
father  paid  the  man! 


The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
squeak  in  the  rear  of  your  car  is 
to  leave  your  wife  at  home. 


“Henry,  do  you  know  that  you 
talk  in  your  sleep?”  asked  his 
wife. 

“Well,”  he  replied  meekly,  “do 
you  begrudge  me  even  those  few 
words?” 


To  the  Ladies  of  the  Company: 

This  reporter  read  in  a Boston 
newspaper  that  plans  are  under 
consideration  for  the  manufacture 
of  material  out  of  hemp  fiber. 
This  could  mean  that  some  time 
in  the  future  the  bales  of  raw 
fiber  now  going  in  at  one  end  of 
No.  2 Mill  and  coming  out  as 
binder  twine  at  the  other  end  will 
probably  emerge  as  dresses,  blous- 
es, etc.,  and  OH!  the  et  ceteras — 
or  can  you  imagine  wearing  a 
gown  spun  out  of  nylon  that  was 
being  used  as  glider  tow-lines  and 
parachute  shrouds. 
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V-J  Day  Inventory 

As  this  is  written,  the  Japanese  radio 
has  notified  the  world  that  they  accept  the 
United  States  peace  terms.  We  need  only 
official  confirmation  of  this  from  Washing- 
ton and  World  War  II  will  be  over.  We  are 
close  enough  to  V-J  Day  to  take  stock  of 
our  activities  during  the  past  four  years. 

As  a Company,  (or  better  as  one  close- 
knit  group  of  Americans  bent  on  Victory), 
we  can  honestly  look  back  on  a creditable 
performance  under  difficult  conditions.  Our 
familiar  fiber  supplies  were  cut  overnight. 
We  were  forced  to  operate  with  many  sub- 
stitutes strange  to  us — substitutes  that 
meant  the  learning  of  new  techniques  for 
men  and  machines.  But  we  took  this  hurdle 
and  continued  to  make  rope — good  rope. 

Then,  as  the  world’s  largest  ropemakers, 
the  brunt  of  the  wartime  burden  fell 
naturally  on  Plymouth’s  men  and  machines. 
Uncle  Sam  called  for  cordage  production 
that  far  exceeded  any  volume  this  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  year  old  mill  had 
ever  seen.  Everyone  pitched  in — all  along 
the  liner— and  did  his  individual  part  to 
total  a fine  group  performance.  This  is  im- 
mediately obvious  when  one  charts  the  rope 
needs  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  Plymouth’s 
wartime  production.  The  lines  of  overall 
demand  and  supply  run  neck  and  neck 
throughout  the  wartime  period.  It  was  the 
kind  of  production  that  brought  us  the 
coveted  Army-Navy  “E”  and  then  added  a 
Star  to  that  fiag. 

But  we  couldn’t  and  didn’t  stop  with  pro- 
duction. Again,  because  of  Plymouth’s 
position  in  the  cordage  industry.  Army  or 
Navy  engineers  with  special  requirements 
naturally  turned  to  us.  Here,  our  habit  of 
continuing  research,  development,  and  pro- 
duction testing  served  our  country  well. 
Our  Research  men  were  able  to  dig  into 
their  files  and  come  up  with  information 
that  helped  to  speed  up  the  use  of  Nylon 
filaments  for  towlines  and  mountain-climb- 
ing rope — to  fill  a Navy  need  for  a nine 
inch  Nylon  cable — to  make  a special  fiber- 
glas  rope  that  helped  the  production  at  an 
important  defense  plant  down  South.  There 
were  others,  too. 

These  are  the  key  points,  a sketchy  in- 
ventory of  your  wartime  effort.  It  does  not 
reveal  the  many  heart-breaking  details,  the 
long,  weary  hours,  the  experimenting  with 
strange  fibers,  the  continued  strain.  It  does 
reveal  enough  to  enable  you  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  return  of  your  sons,  husbands, 
friends  and  to  say — “I  didn’t  do  all  I would 
have  liked  to  have  done  . . . but  I did  do  my 
level  best.” 


BREWSTER  IN  EUROPE 

Writing  his  message  for  the  July  issue 
of  the  Cordage  News,  Mr.  Brewster  noted 
that  by  the  time  the  issue  came  out  he 
expected  tp  be  on  his  way  to  England  by 
air. 

He  has  since  left  England  for  a ten 
day  trip  into  France  and  Germany,  a 
trip  which  is  under  U.  S.  Government 
auspices  and  requires  the  wearing  of 
regulation  U.  S.  uniforms. 

Mr.  Brewster  expects  to  return  to 
Plymouth  early  in  September  and  should 
be  able  to  give  us  some  unusual  first 
hand  information  on  conditions  abroad. 


SAFETY 

The  operators  of  our  passenger  cars 
and  trucks  are  deserving  of  special  com- 
mendation for  their  safety  record. 

Again  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
has  been  given  a perfect  score  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1945  for  having  no 
accidents  with  our  fleet  of  trucks  and 
passenger  cars,  of  which  we  have  eleven 
insured  under  fleet  coverage  policy  with 
Idberty  Mutual. 

No  accidents  were  reported  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1945  on  top  of  a per- 
fect record  for  1943  and  1944,  and  it 
certainly  shows  that  the  operators  of 
these  trucks  and  cars  are  safety-minded 
and  always  “on  the  job.” 


Our  "Fifty"  Year  Employees 

The  recent  death  of  P^ed  A.  Hall  re- 
duces our  number  of  living  employees 
who  worked  for  flfty  years  at  Plymouth 
Cordage  to  two.  Fred  A.  Hall,  born 
April  5,  1875,  came  to  work  at  the  Office 
October  17,  1893,  where  he  worked  con- 
tinuously until  April  1,  1945 — 51  years, 
5V2  months — when  he  retired.  His  re- 
tirement was  short  and  he  will  be  missed 
throughout  the  plant,  locality  and  town. 


Mr.  Lewis  Morton,  former  Overseer  in 
No.  3 Mill,  is  another  employee  now  on 
retirement.  He  worked  continuously  for 
a period  of  53  years  and  appears  to  be 
enjoying  a well-earned  opportunity  to 
do  the  things  he  is  most  fond  of. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Holmes  is  the  only  other  em- 
ployee with  50  years  or  more  of  service. 
He  continues  to  report  for  work  every 
day,  continuing  his  long  interest  in  man- 
agement affairs,  with  which  he  has  been 
connected  for  nearly  51  years. 


The  Cordage  Company  mills  and  offices 
will  be  closed  on  Labor  Day,  September 
3.  Normal  operating  schedules  will  be 
resumed  starting  Tuesday  morning,  Sep- 
tember 4. 

No.  2 Mill  Schedules 

During  the  week  of  August  20,  No.  2 
Mill  will  be  operating  on  one  shift — from 
7 AJV4.  to  12  noon  and  1 P.M.  to  4:45  P.M. 
The  number  of  people  who  will  be  out 
on  vacation  during  this  week  make  this 
change  necessary  to  provide  full  operat- 
ing crews.  During  the  week  of  August 
27,  No.  2 Mill  will  be  closed  entirely  for 
vacations.-  No.  2 Mill  Cafeteria  will  not 
be  in  operation  during  these  two  weeks 
but  canteen  service  will  be  provided 
throughout  the  mill  and  for  platform 
workers. 

Transportation  Schedules 

No.  2 Mill  employees  transported  by 
bus  from  Carver  and  Wareham  will  And 
that  the  transportation  company  knows 
about  these  temporary  changes  in  opera- 
tion schedules  for  these  two  weeks.  The 
Plymouth  & Brockton  Street  Railway 
has  also  been  informed  of  the  change  so 
that  the  employees  affected  should  still 
be  able  to  obtain  transportation  to  and 
from  work  for  the  hours  scheduled. 


A LETTER  FROM  PAUL 

August  3,  1945 

Dear  Friends: 

I’m  dropping  you  a line  to  let  you  know 
that  I have  received  your  first  copy  of 
the  P.  C.  Co.  newspaper. 

I want  to  thank  you  a lot  for  the  swell 
paper  and  again  to  thank  the  reporters 
who  all  did  a swell  job  of  it. 

I showed  it  to  the  fellows  on  the  ship 
and  told  them  that  good  old  Plymouth 
was  doing  its  part  to  win  the  war  by 
producing  all  kinds  of  rope. 

The  only  thing  I didn’t  see  in  the 
paper  was  pin-up  girls.  Are  you  going 
to  have  any  in  the  future?  I was  just 
wondering. 

Well,  again  I thank  you  all  and  I hope 
it  won’t  be  long  before  all  the  fellows 
and  I will  be  home.  So  lots  of  luck  and 
keep  up  the  good  work. 

Sincerely, 

PAUL  L.  FERNEZ 
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C.I.O.  NOTES 

The  Executive  Board  of  Local 
692,  attended  the  outing  held  by 
the  Puritan  Mills  on  July  22,  1945. 
After  a delightful  dinner,  every- 
one participated  in  various  games 
until  nightfall. 

The  local  secretary.  Miss  Doro- 
thy Perry  of  Cherry  street,  is  va- 
cationing in  New  Hampshire. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  William 
Bowes,  on  July  20,  a group  in- 
cluding Clement  Perry,  Dorothy 
Perry,  Lawrence  Mossey,  Joseph 
Silva,  James  Souza,  Alexander 
Albertini,  Jesse  Tavares  and  Alvin 
Guidaboni,  attended  a joint  board 
meeting  at  Worcester,  Mass.  Re- 
freshments were  served  at  the 
elusion  of  the  meeting. 


The  local  C.I.O.  office  will  be 
located  on  Court  St.,  North  Plym- 
outh, next  to  Balboni’s  Drug  Store. 
It  will  be  opened  August  15  and  a 
representative  will  be  in  attend- 
ance at  all  times. 


The  workers  of  C.I.O.  Local  692 
are  holding  a reception  and  dance 
in  honor  of  “Manny”  Travers,  at 
Vespucci  Hall,  on  Friday,  August 
24  at  8 P.  M. 

No.  1 Mill 

BASEMENT 

MARTHA  LEMIUS,  Reporter 

Concerning  the  Workers  in 
No.  1 Mill  Basement 

Lillian  Heath  and  Victoria  Ray- 
mond have  returned  to  work  after 
spending  a week’s  vacation  at 
home  with  their  families. 

Martha  Lemius  has  returned  to 
work  after  spending  a week’s  va- 
cation with  friends  at  Hampton 
Beach,  New  Hampshire. 

Joseph  “Jazz”  Govoni  has  left 
the  services  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company,  and  he  has 
now  opened  “Ronnie’s  Grille”  on 
Main  street,  Kingston.  He’s  hung 
the  “Welcome  Everyone”  sign  over 
his  doorway,  and  so  it’s  “Good 
Luck  to  you.  Jazz!” 

Also  “Mecca”  Forniciari  has 
left  the  services  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  and  has  gone 
into  partnership  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  William  Maini,  formerly  a 
mason  in  the  plant.  Our  best 
wishes  went  with  him,  and  so  it’s 
“Good  Luck  to  you,  Mecca!” 
Home  To  Stay 

The  cup  of  happiness  is  flowing 
over  for  Euphemia  (Gascoyne) 
Davis,  as  her  husband,  Sgt.  Ken- 
neth Davis,  has  returned  to  civ- 
ilian life,  where  the  regular  army 
routine  is  just  a memory.  He 
served  for  three  years  in  the 
Army,  two  of  which  were  spent 
in  the  Pacific  theater  of  war. 
Upon  returning  from  overseas,  he 
was  stationed  at  Camp  Edwards, 
Mass.,  where  he  received  his  dis- 
charge papers.  So  here’s  hoping 
for  a happy  future  for  a grand 
couple ! 

Dorothy  Francis  has  returned 
to  work  after  spending  a week’s 
vacation  with  friends  at  Green- 
ville, N.  H. 

Joseph  Santos  has  returned  to 
work  after  spending  a two  weeks’ 
vacation  at  home  with  his  wife 
and  family. 

Tony  Lewis  has  returned  to 
work  after  spending  a two  weeks’ 
vacation  at  West  pond  with  his 
wife  and  daughter. 


DEPT.  OF  GROUNDS 

J.  A.  SMITH,  Reporter 

1 Keeping  Cool  in  an 

Emergency 

Tony  Montali,  champion  scythe 
artist  of  the  Department  of 

I Grounds,  took  an  unexpected  dip 
in  Store  pond  yesterday,  July  13. 

While  Tony  was  rhythmically 
swinging  his  scythe  on  the  edge 
of  the  pond  mowing  the  grass,  he 
suddenly  hooked  onto  something 
that  didn’t  cut  so  easily  and  be- 

' fore  Tony  knew  what  happened, 
he  was  thoroughly  submerged. 
Needless  to  say,  Tony  kept  quite 
cool  all  during  the  emergency. 

I 

I 

‘ 


CIO  STEWARD  TRAINING  CLASS 


Shown  here  is  the  Cordage  group  who  attended  and  completed  the  four  evening  classes  in 
proper  procedure  for  stewards.  The  class  was  conducted  by  Joseph  Glaser,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  C.I.O.  Educational  Program. 

Sitting:  (left  to  right)  Joseph  Gavoni,  Dorothy  Perry,  Clement  Perry,  Educational  Director  Joseph 
Glazer,  Manuel  Travers,  Lawrence  Mossey,  Alexander  Albertini,  William  Ragazzini. 

Standing:  John  Tavares,  George  Griffin,  Joseph  Sylva,  Joseph  T.  Freitas,  Antone  Ferreira,  Thomas 
Gordon,  Alvin  Guidaboni,  Joseph  Furtado,  Jesse  Caton,  Aldo  Forniciari,  Andrew  Brenner,  Prank 
Cavacco,  Fred  Botieri,  Antone  Tavares,  Arsene  Strassel,  John  Goeller,  Prank  Alsheimer,  Jesse  Ta- 
vares, William  Tavares. 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 

MARGARET  E.  McLEAN, 
Reporter 

Miss  Wallen,  of  our  Medica,!  De- 
partment, was  on  vacation  during 
the  weeks  of  July  16th  and  July 
23rd — spending  some  time  with 
relatives  in  Rhode  Island,  and  also 
visiting  Nantucket.  Incidentally, 
her  advice  to  prospective  visitors 
to  Nantucket,  would  be  to  carry 
a box  lunch  to  nibble  on  while 
enroute. 

Jack  Smith  of  the  Grounds  de- 
partment was  on  vacation  during 
the  weeks  of  July  23rd  and  July 
30th.  Jack  didn’t  go  away  on  his 
vacation,  but  we  do  know  he  tried 
an  “Isaac  Walton”  act.  It  is  a long 
way  from  Bug  Light  to  shore  re- 
ports Mr.  Smith,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably all  due  to  the  fact  he  didn’t 
have  his  eight-year  old  daughter 
as  oarsman  which  is  usually  a big 
help  to  him  while  cruising  on  Store 
pond. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Morton  substi- 
tuted for  Miss  Wallen  during  her 
vacation.  We  understand  that 
Mrs.  Morton  is  sojourning  at 
South  pond  for  the  remainder  of 
the  summer,  and  is  painting  signs 
for  a hobby. 

Dr.  Curtin  spent  a week  at  State 
Guard  Camp  in  Framingham,  and 
Dr.  Abate  was  his  “Military  Sub- 
stitute.” 

During  the  month  of  July  the 
following  employees  received  serv- 
ice emblems  for  twenty-five  years 
or  more  service  with  the  Company : 

Harold  P.  Sears  . 40  years 

Alfred  Krueger  30  years 

C.  Brooks  Hudson  25  years 

Antone  Montali  . 25  years 

Oakley  Chandler  ...  25  years 

Major  John  W.  Searles  visited 
the  plant  during  a recent  leave 
from  his  military  duties  in  Wash- 
ington. 


POWER  PLANT 

Kendall  Holmes,  Reporter 

Sgt.  Daniel  O’Keefe  of  a Mili- 
tary Police  Unit  stationed  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  a former  em- 
ployee in  the  Power  Plant,  was  a 
recent  visitor. 

Paul  Landry,  Vincent  Stefani, 
Vincent  Valenziano,  and  Kendall 
Holmes  have  been  enjoying  their 
annual  vacations. 

Arsene  Strassel  has  been  filling 
in  as  Day  Shift  Operating  Engi- 
neer while  E.  T.  Clark  is  on  his 
vacation. 


A BALE  OF  HEMP  . . . 
AND  A LETTER 

A bale  of  American  Hemp 
moved  into  the  opening  room  one 
day  recently,  looking  just  like  any 
other  bale  of  its  kind.  But  when 
it  was  opened  a letter  popped  out, 
a letter  from  Miss  Jean  Worthley, 
Sherburn  Hemp  Mill  worker  at 
Sherburn,  Minnesota. 

Wrote  Miss  Worthley: 

“To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I am  the  clerk  in  the  office  at 
the  Sherburn  Hemp  Mill  in  Sher- 
burn, Minnesota.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  it  would  be  very  interest- 
ing to  find  out  the  history  of  one 
of  our  bales  of  hemp  fiber.  If  this 
letter  should  be  found  I would  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  finder  would 
write  to  me  . . .” 

Editor  and  I.  R.  M.,  H.  G.  Rob- 
erts wrote  Jean  to  let  her  know 
that  her  letter  had  been  found 
and  was  able  to  say,  ”...  this 
particular  bale  of  hemp  came  to 
us  out  of  store  at  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts  . . . was  processed 
by  us  into  wartime  rope,  being 
blended  with  other  fibers.  In  rope 
yarn  it  will  find  its  place  in  some 
size  rope,  anywhere  from  4"  to  10" 
circumference  and  will  shortly  be 
on  its  way  to  do  its  part  in  aiding 
our  Navy  to  combat  the  enemy  . .” 

And  so  a fellow  war-worker  has 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  her 
efforts  have  been  rewarded. 


BLUE  CROSS  PAYS 

A local  worker  from  No.  3 Mill 
was  recently  admitted  to  the  Jor- 
dan hospital  for  an  emergency 
appendectomy.  He  remained  at 
the  hospital  for  seven  days  and 
was  given  the  best  care  available 
considering  that  there  is  an  acute 
shortage  of  nurses  and  also  good 
food.  With  all  this,  he  expected 
to  pay  an  enormous  sum  of 
money,  but  showed  his  Blue  Cross 
credentials  to  the  Board  and  be- 
came greatly  relieved  when  the 
Blue  Cross  presented  him  with  his 
bill  for  a mere  sum  of  three  dol- 
lars for  personal  expenses.  It  goes 
to  prove  that  Blue  Cross  really 
lives  up  to  its  qualifications  and 
does  share  the  expenses. 


Mr.  Michael  Maier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mike  Maier  and 
family  enjoyed  two  weeks’  vaca- 
tion traveling  through  Springfield 
and  all  the  way  to  Pittsburgh.  We 
all  wonder  if  we  will  ever  hear 
the  end  of  that  wonderful  trip. 


BALLING  ROOM 

NELLIE  MONTI,  Reporter 

Sgt.  Louis  Montali  has  been 
spending  a thirty-day  furlough  at 
his  home  on  Cordage  terrace.  He 
reported  back  for  duty  August 
4th,  at  Camp  Devens,  later  to  go 
to  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Marine  Corp.  Bruno  Laurenti. 
spent  the  week-end  of  August  4- 
5,  at  his  home  and  is  now  back  to 
camp  again  in  Brunswick,  Maine. 

Pfc.  Harold  Gould  Jr.,  is  on  his 
thirty-two  day  furlough  here  at 
home  and  is  scheduled  to  return 
August  22,  to  Camp  Devens. 

Josephine  Morini  has  returned 
to  work  again  after  a nine  weeks’ 
absence  through  illness.  It’s  nice 
to  see  her  back! 

The  former  Etorothy  Rapoza 
has  “got  herself  hitched”  to  A/S 
John  Diaz  who  is  stationed  in 
Camp  Perry  in  Virginia. 

William  Furtado,  gill  spinner 
operator  of  No.  2 Mill,  was  mar- 
ried recently  to  the  former  Miss 
Margaret  Britto  of  Kingston. 

Mrs.  Lucia  Vemazzaro  has  had 
her  week’s  vacation  at  home  and 
resumed  work  once  more. 

At  this  moment,  I think  Mrs. 
Georgina  Whiddon  should  be  ap- 
plauded for  her  plucky  American 
spirit.  She  is  seventy-one  years 
old  and  reports  regularly  to  work 
regardless  of  weather  conditions. 
No  task  is  too  great  or  impossible. 
As  a fellow-worker,  I have  never 
known  her  to  be  absent  due  to  ill- 
ness. How  do  you  do  it  Mrs.  Whid- 
don Her  love  of  life  and  know- 
ledge to  live  it,  is  I’m  sure  her 
“fountain  of  youth.”  Then  there 
is  always  a constant  desire  to 
travel  which  she  does  occasionally 
on  short  trips.  Her  family  con- 
sists of  an  only  son  who  is  a U.  S. 
Technician  in  the  Navy  and  is 
stationed  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Her  fortitude  and  her  character- 
istics are  akin  to  that  of  the  early 
American  pioneer,  women  of  fron- 
tier days.  Cheers  for  Mrs.  Georg- 
ina "Whiddon! 

Mrs.  Perina  Biby  (nee  Perina 
Cannucci)  is  in  the  Mass.  Gen- 
eral hospital  to  undergo  an  op- 
eration. Our  wishes  for  a speedy 
recovery  go  with  you,  Perina! 
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A war  correspondent  just  re- 
turning from  Europe  on  a troop- 
ship reports,  “On  the  first  night 
out,  each  man  was  given  a glass 
of  fresh  milk,  and  if  it  had  been 
liquid  gold  it  could  not  have  been 
more  welcome.” 

Good  food  habits  are  important 
for  health  and  the  use  of  milk  is 
very  essential.  Do  we  realize  how 
fortunate  we  are  in  having  a sup- 
ply of  fresh  milk?  Both  cows’  and 
goats’  milk  are  nutritious,  a,nd 
most  of  us  prefer  cows’  milk  which 
is  more  popular. 

What  makes  milk  so  important 
for  everyone,  young  and  old?  It  is 
a great  body-builder.  It  contains 
protein  which  gives  us  growth, 
and  is  a builder  of  body  tissues. 
Calcium  is  important  for  our  bones 
and  teeth,  and  is  also  obtained 
from  milk. 

The  fat  in  milk  is  butter  fat, 
and  although  some  of  it  is  re- 
moved for  cream,  it  still  must  show 
the  standards  required  in  this 
state.  Sugar  in  milk  is  in  the  form 
of  lactose. 

Milk  should  be  used  daily  in 
some  form.  Allow  one  quart  per 
day  per  child  and  one  pint  for  an 
adult. 

We,  in  New  England,  have  ac- 
cess to  fresh  milk  daily.  Canned 
milk,  and  in  prewar  days,  dried 
milk,  may  be  purchased.  Evapor- 
ated milk  contains  the  same  nutri- 
tional standards  when  water  is 
added.  It  is  cheaper  than  fresh 
milk.  Therefore,  many  housewives 
stretch  their  food  budget,  as  it  is 
excellent  for  cooking. 

Due  to  the  demand  for  canned 
milk  for  the  army  and  for  babies 
and  children  in  the  war  torn 
countries,  a limit  has  been  put  on 
the  supply  available  for  our  use. 
Only  homemakers  may  purchase 
canned  milk.  Condensed  milk 
contains  some  sugar  and  is  popu- 
lar for  beverages.  It  is  also  used 
in  food  preparation  due  to  the 
shortage  of  sugar. 

Cheese  and  butter  products  of 
milk  are  just  as  important  as  the 
whole  milk  . . . Since  butter  is 
scarce,  fortified  margarine  will 
take  its  place. 

A Massachusetts  law  requires 
milk  to  be  a certain  standard 
The  communities  themselves  are 
checked  by  the  local  and  state 
health  departments.  We  have 
four  grades  of  fresh  milk  and  four 
of  pasteurized.  These  differ  prin- 
cipally in  the  requirements  for  the 
farm  sanitation  and  the  bacterial 
standards.  Family  milk  which  is 
most  popular  must  meet  a stan- 
dard of  3.35%  fat  content.  This 
milk,  if  pasteurized,  must  not  be 
over  72  hours  old  when  pasteur- 
ized. 

Grade  A milk,  a special  and  cer- 
tified milk,  has  a higher  standard. 
Whatever  grade  of  milk  you  buy 


give  it  the  best  of  care.  Keep  the 
bottles  clean,  storing  it  immediate- 
ly in  the  refrigerator  upon  receiv- 
ing it  from  the  milk  man.  Keep 
milk  covered  from  flies,  dust  and 
odors.  Keep  milk  and  butter  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  ice-chest. 

Many  persons  do  not  like  milk 
to  drink,  but  will  drink  chocolate 
milk,  or  enjoy  chowders,  puddings 
and  ice  cream.  Chocolate  milk 
which  is  popular  with  children  is 
rather  short  at  present.  Due  to 
the  shortage  of  chocolate  and 
sugar  the  dairies  have  found  it 
difficult  to  meet  the  demand. 
Chocolate  milk  is  generally  made 
from  skimmed  milk  and  sold  as  a 
beverage.  It  does  not  sell  as  “milk.” 

Excellent  use  of  milk  is  in  chow- 
ders which  are  so  popular  here 
on  the  coast.  Besides  clam  and 
fish  chowder,  why  not  try  corn, 
potato,  vegetable  or  salmon  chow- 
der Here  is  a recipe  for  a Potato 
Chowder  to  serve  with  a green 
salad  and  apple  pie,  and  you  have 
a well-balanced  meal: 

*4  cup  diced  salt  pork 

1 onion,  chopped 

2 cups  diced  raw  potatoes 

2 cups  water 

2 tablespoons  flour 

4 cups  milk 

2 cups  grated  carrots,  or 

2 cups  cooked  corn,  or 

2 cups  cooked  fish 
Salt  and  pepper 

Fry  the  salt  pork  until  crisp. 
Cook  the  onion  in  the  fat  until 
clear  and  yellow.  Add  the  potatoes 
and  water.  Cook  until  the  potatoes 
are  tender.  Mix  the  flour  with  a 
little  cold  milk  and  add  with  the 
rest  of  the  milk  to  the  potato  mix- 
ture. Cook  and  stir  until  slightly 
thickened.  Add  carrots,  corn  or 
fish.  Season,  heat  and  serve. 

A favorite  recipe  at  Harris  Hall 
is  Baked  Custard  made  with  either 
Honey  or  Syrup  in  place  of  sugar: 

3  eggs 

1/3  cup  honey  or  light  syrup 
3 cups  milk  (scalded) 

Vs  tsp.  salt 

Vt.  tsp.  vanilla 
nutmeg 

Beat  the  eggs  slightly,  add  the 
syrup,  milk  and  salt.  Add  the 
flavoring,  and  pour  into  individ- 
ual baking  cups.  Sprinkle  nutmeg 
on  top,  set  the  cups  in  a pan  of 
hot  water,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven,  325  degrees  F until  firm. 

How  many  of  you  look  forward 
in  seeing  the  girl  come  around 
with  the  milk  during  mid-morn- 
ing and  mid-afternoon?  Drink  a 
glass  of  milk  between  meals  and 
you  will  find  the  day  is  not  so  long, 
for  you  do  not  have  the  fatigue, 
and  your  health  will  be  better. 
Better  health  means  happiness, 
more  work  and  play. 


KEYSERLING  TALKS  ON 
JAPAN 

Mr.  Henry  Keyserling  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  Duxbury  Commun- 
ity Men’s  Club,  Parish  House, 
Duxbury,  on  July  31. 

Mr.  Keyserling,  who  was  edu- 
cated and  spent  part  of  his  busi- 
ness life  in  Japan,  gave  a very  in- 
teresting talk  on  “Japan  and  the 
Orient”  during  which  he  clearly 
developed  the  Japanese  character, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  form 


was  much  more  important  than 
substance:  that  the  Japanese 
would  bow  deeply  from  his  waist 
because  he  assumed  that  to  be 
good  form,  but  would  have  no 
hesitancy  in  immediately  sticking 
a knife  in  your  back. 

Mr.  Keyserling  joined  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  organiza- 
tion last  November  in  the  capac- 
ity of  Assistant  to  the  Treasurer, 
having  had  many  years’  exper- 
ience with  the  management  firm 
of  Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton. 


MAINTENANCE  DEPT. 

R.  SAMPSON,  Reporter 

The  month  of  August  finds 
many  of  the  Maintenance  men  on 
vacation.  Thom,  Brenner,  Henry, 
Krueger  and  Darsch  of  the  Paint 
Shop  were  out  the  weeks  of  July 
30th  and  August  6th — with  Brady, 
Kaiser,  Souza  and  Canucci  out 
the  week  of  August  6th. 

We  find  a lot  of  interest  in  the 
Paint  Shop  with  the  construction 
of  “Brenner  Point”  at  West  pond. 
A bulldozer  has  completed  the 
roadway  so  if  you  drop  in  the  first 
part  of  August  you’ll  find  the  very 
busy  Andrew  Brenner  — “owner 
and  supervsior,”  hard  at  work. 
Andrew  welcomes  any  of  his 
friends,  but  please  bring  along  a 
jug  of  water  to  help  fill  the  pond 
up  a little,  (see  cartoon  of  Bren- 
ner Point). 

Alfred  Darsch  after  working  in 
the  mill  for  18  years  nights,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Paint 
Shop. 

In  the  Machine  shop,  Joe  Souza, 
Will  St.  Amant,  Arnold  Pratt  and 
V.  Salvi,  have  returned  to  work 
with  their  vacations  behind  them. 

"Cheer  up,  only  50  more  weeks  to 
another.” 

After  a year  in  a Department 
with  men  only,  Eleanor  Nacoli  at 
last  finds  relief  with  a week  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  A party  of 
girl  friends  will  spend  the  week 
with  her. 

A group  of  fellows  are  having 
a swell  time  doing  a little  after 
supper  fishing  under  the  guidance 
of  George  Aldrovandi,  himself 
professional.  George  has  the  boat, 
lines,  bait  and  know  how,  but  gets 
the  most  fun  seeing  someone  pull 
in  a nice  striped  bass  for  the  first 
time.  Maurice  Cash  holds  the 
record  to  date,  with  one  weighing 
914  pounds;  Peter  Billey  2nd  with 
one  8 1/2  pounds.  Others  have 
had  good  luck  and  taken  home 
nice  fish,  even  though  the  ama- 
teur holding  the  net  tried  to  knock 
the  fish  off  rather  than  get  it  into 
the  net. 


RAYMOND  HARRINGTON 

This  will  introduce  Mr.  Raymond 
Harrington  who  has  recently  joined  our 
Mechanical  Department  force.  Mr. 
Harrington  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  plant  layout,  construction, 
and  maintenance  work  and  will  be  en- 
gaged in  similar  work  here. 

He  is  married  and  has  two  children. 
His  family  is  living  in  South  Dartmouth, 
Massachusetts  until  such  time  as  they 
are  able  to  find  suitable  living  quarters 
in  Plymouth  or  vicinity.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton would  be  very  grateful  for  any  as- 
sistance in  locating  such  accommoda- 
tions. 


HOW  WARS  START 

A youngster  asked  his  father  how 
wars  began.  “Well,”  said  his  father, 
“suppose  America  quarreled  with  Eng- 
land, and — ” “But,”  interrupted  the 
mother,  “America  must  not  quarrel  with 
England.”  “I  know,”  he  answered  “but 
I am  taking  a hypothetical  instance.” 
“You  are  misleading  the  child,”  said 
mother.  “No,  I am  not,”  he  answered. 
“Yes,  you  are.”  “I  tell  you  I am  not! 
It’s  outrageous — ” “All  right.  Dad,” 
said  the  boy.  “Don’t  get  excited.  I 
think  I know  how  wars  begin.” 


WRONG  ANSWER 
Woman  Caller:  “Is  the  manager  in?” 
Office  boy;  “No.  he  has  gone  out  to 
lunch  with  his  wife.” 

W'oman  Caller:  “I  see.  When  he  gets 
back  with  his  stenographer  tell  him  his 
wife  called.” 


SHOW-GIRL 

The  busy  theatrical  manager  called, 
“Come  in!”  in  answer  to  the  rap  on 
the  door.  “Well,”  he  said  to  the  poorly 
dressed  woman  standing  there,  “what 
do  you  do — dance,  sing  or  what?  I’m 
buys.  Let’s  hear  you  sing  first.” 

The  woman  made  a very  poor  at- 
tempt to  sing  the  first  few  lines  of 
ANNIE  LAURIE.  “Rotten!”  said  the 
manager.  “You  can’t  sing  at  all!” 

“I  know  that,”  said  the  woman,  “and 
if  you  are  about  through  I’ll  start 
scrubbin’  the  floor.  That’s  what  I’m 
here  for.” 


PLYMOUTH  ROPE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE 

Letter  received  by  Gertrude  Smith  of  the  Main  Office  from  her 
niece  Bert  Smith  in  Belgium. 


No  matter  where  you  find  it,  Plymouth  is  universally  known  as 
“the  Rope  you  can  Trust.” 
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Front  Row:  (left  to  right)  Ann  Peterson,  Augusta  Stefani,  Francis  Bailey,  Marjorie  Anderson,  Virginia 
Mitchell. 

Back  Row:  (left  to  right)  Marjorie  Churchill,  Pauline  Preymuth,  Alice  Ortolani,  Ruth  Wood,  Betsy 
Oehme,  Christine  Gilligan,  Dorothy  Malone. 

CORDAGE’S  OWN  NURSES  AIDES 

All  of  these  girls  put  in  a full  day’s  work  at  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  and  relieve 
the  regular  nurses  at  Jordan  Hospital  evenings  and  week-ends.  A wholly  volunteer  service, 
the  Nurses  Aides  are  sponsored  by  the  Red  Cross,  receive  80  hours  of  training,  must  prom- 
ise 150  hours  minimum  service  to  the  hospital.  Some  of  the  girls  have  already  served  over 
500  hours. 


CORDAGE  NEWS  OFF 
TO  GOOD  START 

It  seems  that  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  News  is  off  to  a good  start. 
At  least  that  is  what  is  indicated 
by  the  returns  so  far  . . . five  let- 
ters with  pats  on  the  back  . . . and 
no  complaints.  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  complainers  are  around  that 
next  corner  or  just  waiting  for 
nightfall. 

At  any  rate,  the  News  Report- 
ing staff  can  take  a bow  as  they 
read  these  excerpts  from  letters 
commenting  on  the  News : 

From  H.  Proctor  Redd,  Public 
Education  Director,  Blue  Cross: 

“Congratulations  on  your  first 
issue  of  Plymouth  Cordage  News. 
We  have  occasion,  in  this  depart- 
ment, to  see  quite  a number  of 
house  organs,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
your  paper  ranks  with  the  best 
of  them.  We  wish  you  every  suc- 
cess with  future  issues  ...” 

From  Bestovall  News,  House 
Organ  of  H.  A.  Johnson  Co.,  Bos- 
ton: 

“Just  received,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  of 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  News.  A 
new  tabloid  employee  house  maga- 
zine to  be  distributed  regularly  by 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Works, 
Plymouth,  Mass.  Editor  Roberts 
and  his  staff  are  doing  a good  job.” 

From  Bill  Bryant,  P.  C.  Co.’s 
District  Manager  of  San  Fran- 
cisco: 

“Congratulations  on  Vol.  1,  No. 
1,  of  Plymouth  Cordage  News 
which  arrived  yesterday.  I took 
it  home  last  evening  and  read  it 
thoroughly  with  a great  deal  of 
interest  .... 

“In  an  organization  as  large  as 
ours  many  things  of  interest  hap- 
pen every  day,  those  of  lesser  im- 
portance known  to  a small  group, 
those  of  greater  importance  to  a 
larger  group,  but  here  through  this 
medium  you  are  covering  every- 
thing of  interest. 

“Being  located  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  plant  the  News 
has  particular  value  to  me.  I 
found  many  familiar  names  and 
some  new  ones  but  my  interest  is 
with  them  all,  as  they  are  a part 
of  a grand  company. 

“Through  the  News  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  my  associates 
here  who  have  never  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  the  plant  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the 
home  organization  and  what  is 
being  accomplished.” 

From  Serviceman  A1  Giammar- 
co,  stationed  at  North  Carolina: 

“I  received  my  first  edition  of 
the  Cordage  News.  This  news- 
paper is  very  interesting  and  edu- 
cational. 

“I  know  all  the  Servicemen  and 
women  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  news  contained  in  this  paper 
brings  us  back  to  the  mill.  I see 


a lot  of  familiar  names  of  fellow 
workers  who  are  all  helping  out  on 
the  war  effort.  Again,  I’ll  say 
thanks  for  remembering  me.  Keep 
up  the  good  work.” 

From  Pfc.  Richard  Voght: 

“Today  I received  the  first  issue 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  News 
and  read  every  word  of  it.  It 
brought  back  memories  for  many 
of  the  persons  mentioned  therein 
were  at  one  time  my  working 
associates.  Glad  to  hear  Leonello 
Morisi  is  once  again  a civilian.  He 
and  I met  unexpectedly  and  we 
swapped  yarns  ...  In  closing  I 
want  to  thank  you  . . . and  will  be 
looking  forward  to  the  next  issue 
of  the  News.” 


tBaok  til*  anack  oy  oppini 
your  payroD  cavlngB  yoni 
very  next  payday.  Measure 
your  eaTlnga  by  your  mem 
higher  iaoema. 


No.  2 Mill 

BASEMENT 

■nNA  TAVARES,  Reporter 

Manuel  S.  Cavacco  of  No.  2 Mill 
Balling  Room  has  received  a serv- 
ice emblem  set  with  six  topaz  for 
thirty  years  continuous  service. 
Manuel  came  to  work  in  1910  as 
Manuel  Souza,  and  a little  later 
left  for  a few  weeks  work  else- 
where, returning  in  1915.  He 
served  in  World  War  I under  the 
name,  Manuel  Souza  3rd,  and  now 
uses  the  family  nickname  of  Cav- 
acco (which  means  “little  chips 
of  wood)  so  that  he  will  be  known 
from  the  other  Manuel  Souzas  in 
town. 

Manny  Cadose  of  No.  2 Mill  Bag 
and  Printing  Dept.,  went  on  a 
fishing  trip  Thursday  night  on 
his  boat  “Carol.”  His  passengers 
included  Tony  Caton,  Eva  Short, 
Clara  Medeiros,  and  Deborah 
Griffin.  They  enjoyed  the  trip 
immensely  and  brought  home  a 
large  supply  of  mackerel. 

Manny  Cadose  enjoyed  a week- 
end trip  to  Provincetown  on  July 
28,  making  the  trip  with  his  boat. 
Three  other  boats  also  made  the 
trip.  They  spent  the  night  in 
Provincetown  and  made  the  re- 
turn trip  on  the  Sunday. 

Olga  Guidetti  became  the  bride 
of  Phil  Callery  on  July  28.  Phil 
is  stationed  at  Camp  Edwards, 
returning  from  the  European 
theater  of  war. 

Mamie  Ferreira,  Dee  Andrade, 
Mary  Alberghini,  and  Tina  Ta- 
vares attended  a shower  July  31, 
given  for  Nellie  landoli  Braz. 
Nellie  became  the  bride  of  Man- 
uel Braz  shortly  after  he  returned 
from  Europe.  Manny  has  been 
enjoying  a 30-day  furlough  at  his 
home  before  returning  to  his  sta- 
tion. 

Allen  Cole  and  Howard  Samp- 
son spent  one  week  at  Framing- 
ham with  the  Mass.  State  Guards. 
Both  members  attended  the  fare- 
well dinner  party  given  to  Capt. 


No.  2 Mill 

PREP.  ROOM 

MAE  ALBERGHINI,  Reporter 

Miss  Marion  Millington  had  a 
week’s  vacation  from  her  work  go- 
ing to  Newport,  R.  I.,  accompanied 
by  her  friend  Mando  Lenzi  from 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  also  visiting 
friends  in  Quincy  and  Taunton. 

Tony  Martin  is  having  a week’s 
vacation.  Couldn’t  wait  ’till  the 
15th  came  around. 

I wonder  what  would  happen  if 
Demity  Costa  would  bring  a pack- 
age of  gum  to  work. 

May  Cormier  from  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  is  spending  a week  with 
Mary  Alberghini,  going  on  fishing 
trips  which  she  enjoys  more  than 
working  in  the  Ayer  Mill  of  Law- 
rence. Her  friend,  Salvy  Pucci 
just  lives  on  the  water,  night  and 
day,  and  forgets  he  has  a home. 
He  is  spending  the  week  with  his 
grandmother  and  uncle  Ted  Sylva. 

Have  you  seen  Nina  Costa  with 
her  new  heart  throb? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sance  have 
been  entertaining  relatives  from 
Pennsylvania  for  a few  weeks. 

Miss  Rita  Morris  held  a party 
at  her  home  July  8th.  Friends 
from  Boston,  Bryantville,  and  Co- 
hassett  were  present.  Mrs.  Morris 
entertained  her  guests  by  playing 
piano. 

Miss  Rita  Morris  recently  en- 
tertained at  the  estate  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  McArthur  of  Cohas- 
sett.  Mass.,  by  playing  piano  and 
the  piano  accordion. 

It  is  nice  to  have  someone  blush 
for  you.  Whenever  Bill  Powers 
talks  to  Helen,  Clara  is  there 
blushing. 


Ralph  Goodwin  who  is  leaving  for 
the  service.  The  dinner  was  held 
at  the  Kingston  Inn,  which  is  run 
by  Lillian  Hayes,  an  author  for- 
merly employed  by  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company. 

Employees  of  No.  2 Mill  are 
busily  planning  their  vacations. 
Both  shifts  will  be  suspended  for 
the  week  of  August  20,  so  only 
one  shift  will  be  in  operation  this 
week. 


At  the  invitation  of  the  Granite  Trust  Company,  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  Cordage  installed  two  windows  telling  the 
story  of  rope  in  war  and  in  peace.  Above,  is  one  of  the  two; 
windows  that  were  on  exhibit  for  two  weeks  at  the  hank. 
Over  500  people  stopped  in  at  the  Bank  as  a result  of  seeing 
these  windows,  to  ask  for  Plymouth’s  book — Rope  Magic. 
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THREE  GENERATIONS  BACK  OUR  FIGHTING  FORCES 
Left  to  right:  Lucy  Miguel;  mother,  Maria  P.  Miguel;  Grand- 
mother, Marie  Edwards.  With  our  men  away  at  the  war^ 
these  3 generations  of  women  came  to  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  to  do  their  share  in  the  war  effort.  Marie  tends  a 
preparation  machine;  Maria  a gill  spinner,  while  her 
daughter  Lucy  is  a whirligig  operator.  Mrs.  Edwards’  2 sons 
are  now  in  the  United  States.  Frank  Jr.  S 1/c  is  hospitalized 
here  after  serving  in  the  Pacific,  while  John  Richard  Edwards 
is  a Coxswain  home  on  furlough. 


RECEIVING  platform! 
DEPT. 

ANTHONY  C.  REZENDES 

Bill  Malone  is  on  his  vacation 
for  two  weeks.  We  hope  Bill  gets 
some  of  those  juicy  steaks  and 
the  lobsters  he  is  always  telling 
the  gang  about.  By  the  way,  Bill 
has  been  advertising  Jimmy 
Souza’s  parrot  for  sale  to  different 
fellows  in  the  Shipping  and  Re- 
ceiving Depts.  for  the  small  fee 
of  $5  which  includes  the  parrot 
and  cage.  Those  desiring  further 
information  about  this  sale,  may 
obtain  it  by  appointment  only. 

John  Ramos  is  spending  two 
weeks  vacation  with  his  brother 
and  niece  in  Framingham  and 
may  make  a visit  to  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan. John  is  well  liked  on  the 
Platform,  is  always  ready  to  do 
any  job. 

Johnny  Santos  is  back  with  us 
again  after  spending  a week’s  va- 
cation in  New  Hampshire  with  his 
wife  and  child. 


WAR  RONDS 


Sieml  Corps  Photo 


Out-Smarts  Nips.  Lt.  Col.  V.  L. 
Johnson,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  tunnels  un- 
der hill  for  security  on  Pacific  Is- 
land and  utilizes  modern  equipment 
War  Bonds  helped  to  buy. 

U.  S.  Treasury  Department 


Our  good  friend  “Batalha” 
Manuel  Rapoza  is  also  spending 
two  weeks’  vacation  with  Mariano 
Pimental.  They  have  made  plans 
to  go  to  Boston  on  a spree,  fol- 
lowed by  a trip  to  Stonington, 
Conn.,  where  they  will  eat  lobsters 
galore.  Batalha  claims  he  can  buy 
lobsters  $1  per  bushel  there.  As 
Ripley  says,  “Believe  it  or  Not.” 

Bobby  Nichols  is  now  running 
the  tractor  on  the  Platform. 
Bobby  has  that  “personality” 
smile  one  can’t  help  noticing. 
Bobby’s  only  regret  is  that  he  only 
has  four  Nichols  (nickels)  at  home. 
One  more  Nichol  (nickel)  and  he 
will  have  one  quarter. 

Something  to  talk  about  when; 

Serafim  Silva  and  Chet  Torrence  walk 
down  the  platform  arm  in  arm. 
“Budda”  and  Batalha  are  separated  from 
their  jobs  in  the  freight  cars. 

Bill  Malone  is  quiet  for  five  minutes. 
Abel  Jesse  stops  eating  for  one  hour. 

Budda  “August”  Pellegrini  remembers 
where  he  leaves  his  lunch,  gloves  and 
hook. 

Gordon  Jenkins  forgets  to  have  his 
milk  and  crackers  at  2:30  sharp. 

Nick  Strassel  refuses  a game  of  Bocchi. 

Joe  Almeida  refuses  a pinch  of  | snuff 
from  Tony  Rezendes. 

Gordon  Thomas  fails  to  see  the  boys 
at  least  once  a week. 

Cappy  forgets  to  drink  his  coffee  in 
the  morning. 

Ray  Brock  forgets  to  bring  fresh  water 
to  the  gang. 

Philip  Reigel  fails  to  check  in  the 
morning  who’s  out  or  in. 


“15th  AAP  IN  ITALY— S/Sgt. 
Gerald  Rezendes,  24,  94  North 
Spooner  street.  North  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  left  waist  gunner  in  a 15th 
Air  Force  B-24  Liberator  group, 
commanded  by  Col.  Philip  R. 
Hawes,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.,  was  re- 
cently awarded  the  Good  Conduct 
Medal. 

With  more  than  150  combat 
missions  to  its  credit,  his  group 
has  made  bombing  attacks  on 
vital  Nazi  targets  throughout 
southern  Europe. 

A 1938  graduate  of  Plymouth 
High  school,  at  Plymouth,  Rezen- 
des was  employed  by  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Co.,  as  a heart  rope 
inspector,  until  he  joined  the  AAF 
on  Feb.  2,  1942.  He  won  his  wings 
at  the  aerial  gunnery  school,  at 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  last  March.  His 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel 
Rezendes,  live  at  the  North  Plym- 
outh address. 


SALES  OFFICES  DO 
DOUBLE  DUTY 


This  month  we  present  two  of  our 
District  Managers;  Harry  Taylor, 
at  Houston,  Texas,  above.  Bob 
Watson,  Chicago,  Illinois,  below. 
We  were  supposed  to  have  Bill 
Bryant  and  Larry  Southwick,  too, 
but  it  seems  they  had  to  have 
new  photos  made.  Didn’t  say 
why! 


New  York,  Chicago,  Houston 
and  San  Francisco  are  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company’s  outposts 
in  the  United  States.  Under  the 
command,  respectively,  of  Larry 
Southwick,  Bob  Watson,  Harry 
Taylor  and  Bill  Bryant,  they  have 
been  doing  two  vitally  important 
jobs  during  the  war. 

Under  wartime  operations,  it 
was  their  duty  to  see  that  Plym- 
outh Rope  and  Twine  moved  out 
to  the  right  people  in  the  right 
quantities  and  in  accord  with  War 
Production  Board  regulations. 
Since  the  demands  from  the  Army, 
Navy,  Coast  Guard,  Marines,  and 
Merchant  Marine  were  far  beyond 
any  previous  production  this  was  a 
a critical,  touchy  job. 

And  there  were  our  regular  civ- 
ilian customers  to  keep  satisfied 
as  well.  When  you  stop  to  realize 
that  there  were  about  a half  dozen 
customers  in  this  group  for  every 
coil  of  Plymouth  rope  you  can 
understand  what  a headache  it 
has  been  to  keep  all  of  them 
happy.  Keeping  customers  satis- 
fied and  ready  to  do  business  again 
with  Plymouth  after  the  war  has 
been  part  of  their  second  big  job. 

As  the  war  with  Japan  rolls  to 
a close  these  four  District  Man- 
agers and  their  salesmen  are  faced 
with  the  really  big  part  of  their 
second  job — to  sell  enough  Plym- 
outh rope  and  twine  to  keep  the 
machines  humming  back  here  at 
Plymouth. 

This  is  a real  responsibility  that 
each  of  these  men  feel  and  have 
been  preparing  for  during  these 
wartime  years.  They  have  never 
forgotten  that  someday  again 
they  would  have  to  find  and  sell 
thousands  of  prospects  on  Plym- 
outh instead  of  their  present  one 
big  customer — Uncle  Sam. 


Your  Reporters  cannot  make  news — they  can  only  gather  it. 
You  can  help.  Pass  along  your  own  little  experiences,  keep 
your  reporter  posted  on  the  general  news  of  your  department, 
of  improvements  made,  of  good  ideas,  of  special  accomplish- 
ments of  your  own  and  others.  This  is  your  newspaper, 
Help  keep  it  packed  with  news. 


I 


I 


\ 
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ROPE  WALK  NEWS 

ROGER  A.  HOLMES,  Reporter 

Alfred  Souza,  the  Ropewalk’s 
Stateguardsman,  took  the  week  of 
July  15,  thinking  he  would  be  able 
to  have  a nice  quiet  rest  at  home. 
It  turned  out  that  the  State  Guard 
were  having  a week  at  Camp 
O’Connor  in  Framingham,  that 
very  same  week,  soooo  “our”  Al- 
fred went  along.  The  week  was 
broken  up  because  he  had  to  come 
back  to  Fieldston  to  look  for  the 
little  Geagan  child.  Alfred  tells  us 
that  Camp  was  easier  than  last 
year  and  hopes  it  is  easier  next 
year — say  Al,  if  it  gets  any  easier 
you  might  as  well  stay  at  home. 

Louis  Pickard,  also  of  the  State 
Guard,  went  along  for  fun  at 
Camp  this  year  too.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  anyone  doing  an  8-hour 
guard  duty  in  two  hours  and  then 
disappearing  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  No?  Well,  ask  Pickard,  Souza, 
and  about  a half  a dozen  others  of 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Guards- 
men. 

Also  taking  vacations  were: 
William  Sauer — July  15  and  22 — 
we  presume  that  Rocky  Nook 
was  kept  “well  guarded”  eh. 
Bill? 

Oresti  Diegoli — July  15  and  22 — 
Oresti  just  plain  took  life  easy.” 
Desidero  Fantoni — July  15  and  22 
— “Fanny”  just  plain  took  life 
easy — whoa,  “Brockton  Fair.” 
Manuel  Fratus — July  15  and  22 
— Helped  Zarks  out. 

George  Nava — July  15 — we  under- 
stand that  Georgia  didn’t  have 
the  right  kind  of  weather  to 
pitch  hay  for  his  father — sooo 
we  all  presume  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  Duxbury,  where? 
Ask  him,  not  I. 

“Ginger”  Corriera  — July  22  — 
spent  half  the  week  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  hospital 
for  sinus  trouble — the  last  half 
was  enjoyed  in  New  Hampshire. 
Peter  Bregoli — July  22  and  29 — 
We  presume  that  by  this  time 
Pete  can  do  a fairly  fast  job  in 
a clam  - digging  contest.  Also 
how  do  the  buses  run  these  days, 
close  on  the  nightly  schedule. 
Pete  Schmitt — July  29 — “one  week 
now,  another  week  later,”  says 
Pete,  “then  I can  catch  all  the 
Smelt  Pond  fish,  and  later  on 
get  rabbits  up  there  too.”  Get- 
ting well  supplied  for  winter, 
eh,  Pete? 

Joe  Finney — July  29  and  Aug.  5 — 
Joe  took  life  easy. 

Joe  Reggiani — July  29  and  Aug.  5 
— “Jeco”  certainly  did  do  some 
traveling  around  Smelt  Pond 
and  out  in  the  “Bay”  we  were 
told.  Pretty  splashy  job  of  paint- 
ing “Jeco.” 

Manuel  Jacintho — July  29 — Man- 
uel took  life  easy,  also. 

Well,  if  anyone  in  this  plant  of 
ours  is  interested  in  taking  a trip 
to  Texas  or  if  they  know  of  any- 
one who  might  be  interested,  they 
should  come  to  the  Ropewalk  and 
have  a talk  with  Elwin  (alias 
“Tex”)  Krueger.  In  case  you’re 
wondering  why — “Tex”  spent  some 
time  in  Uncle  Sam’s  Army  down 
around  San  Antonio  — and  he’ll 
be  only  to  glad  to  tell  you  all  about 
it,  even  to  which  streets  to  take 
and  which  streets  not  to  take. 

Sgt.  Pat  lodice  in  England  with 
the  375th  Fighter  Squadron,  for- 
mer employee  of  the  Ropewalk, 
wrote  your  reporter  the  other  day 
saying  he  will  be  home  around  the 
first  part  of  September.  Pat  also 
stated  he  received  the  PL'XM- 
OUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS  and 
found  it  very  interesting  and 
brought  back  many  memories. 

FLASH! ! ! ! 

“Tex”  Kreuger  says  he  has 
found  where  there  are  some  baby 
rabbits  and  in  case  Pete  Schmitt 
is  interested,  Kreuger  is  fattening 
them  up  especially  for  you,  Pete, 
so  you  can  have  at  least  one  place 
to  use  your  ammunition  up  as  well 
as  give  the  dogs  a run. 

If  anyone  has  any  boundary  line 
disputes  as  to  where  and  wnere 
not  to  plow  and  burn  grass,  ask 
Tom  Cavanaugh.  Tom  can  really 
straighten  boundary  lines  out,  eh, 
Tom? 


How  To  Harvest 
Your  Victory  Garden 


Are  You  On  the  Ball? 

What’s  the  story,  little  chum. 
You’re  not  at  work  today? 

Don’t  you  know  that  Tojo  grins 
Each  time  that  you’re  away? 

Perhaps  it  is  a sunny  day. 

Much  too  nice  for  working. 

But  Tojo  has  a toothy  grrin 
Each  time  that  you  are  shirking. 

Who’s  that  kid  you  brag  about? 
To  you  there  is  no  other. 

You  know,  the  one  in  the  Pacific, 
Oh  yes,  he’s  your  kid  brother. 

He  has  it  pretty  tough  these  days. 
Fighting  in  muck  and  grime. 
Living  in  aU  kinds  of  weather 
From  which  he  has  no  free  time. 

He’s  dodging  the  sniper’s  bullets. 
He’s  fighting  in  tank  and  plane. 
He’s  being  a darned  good  soldier 
Without  giving  a thought  to  fame. 

So,  when  you  think  of  all  those 
kids 

Dying  so  we’ll  be  free. 

Don’t  you  feel  a little  low 
To  be  called  an  “Absentee”? 

Come  on  now,  let’s  show  those 
Japs 

And  Tojo,  one  and  all. 

That  we’re  the  fightingest  sons  o’ 
guns 

Come  on.  Chum,  get  on  the  ball!! 

By  ARLINE  DRIES 
At  Ordnance  Dept.  Camp  Edwards, 
niece  of  Tina  Tavares,  No.  2 Mill 


Victory  Garden  (Potatoes) 

The  potato  shortage  for  Ferdi- 
nand Silva,  No.  2 Mill  Sanitary 
“Engineer,”  is  all  over.  Ferdinand 
was  observed  on  his  way  home 
from  his  Victory  Garden  last 
night  pulling  a small  cart  with  a 
bushel  basket  filled  with  nice  new 
potatoes  all  of  good  size  and  qual- 
ity. He  had  to  stop  every  few 
yards  on  his  way  down  South 
Spooner  street  while  the  envious 
South  Spooner  Streeters  left  their 
lawn  mowers  and  front  porches  to 
admire  the  spuds  and  sort  of  drop 
a few  hints  that  perhaps  he  might 
be  willing  to  sell  a few. 

The  seed  was  planted  about 
May  1st  according  to  Ferdinand, 
which  means  that  the  time  be- 
tween planting  and  harvest  was 
about  74  days;  not  exactly  a 
record  perhaps,  but  pretty  good 
nevertheless. 


No.  1 Mill 

OPENING  and  PREP. 

TENNIE  ALMEDA,  Reporter 

Newall  O.  Blanchard,  No.  1 Mill 
Foreman,  is  now  enjoying  his  two- 
week  vacation.  Just  watch  the  tan 
he  comes  back  with! 

Our  No.  1 Mill  Junior  Hostesses 
are  doing  their  bit  by  attending 
gatherings  for  the  wounded  veter- 
ans at  the  Convalescent  Hospital 
at  Camp  Edwards.  They  are 
Gloria  Silva,  Dorothy  Bernardo, 
Mary  Bastoni.  Keep  up  the  good 
work,  girls! 

Mrs.  John  Duperre  (nee  Ann 
Romano),  who  went  to  join  her 
husband,  MMM  2/c  USN,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  returned. 
MMM  2/c  Duperre  is  now  sta- 
tioned in  New  York,  waiting  for 
the  completion  of  his  new  ship 
and  further  orders.  MMM  2/c 
John  is  also  a former  employee  of 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 

Dario  (Chic)  Gicugllia  of  No.  1 
Mill  Opening  Room  was  off  on  a 
week  of  maneuvers  with  the  State 
Guards. 


Here  are  some  commercial 
growers’  tips,  published  in  Better 
Homes  & Gardens  magazine,  that 
we  home  gardeners  can  use  in 
“our  harvest.” 

CUCUMBERS:  In  fields  of  cu- 
cumbers you’ll  usually  find  work- 
ers cutting  crop  with  knives 
rather  than  picking,  for  cutting 
is  easier  on  the  vines.  The  same 
is  true  of  zucchini  or  summer 
squash.  In  each  case,  a bit  of 
stem  is  left  attached  to  the  fruit. 
While  both  crops  will  develop  to 
considerable  size,  commercial 
growers  won’t  allow  any  of  the 
fruit  to  over-develop  or  to  ripen, 
for  to  do  so  shortens  the  produc- 
tion of  the  vines.  Time  is  impor- 
tant in  cucumbers:  they  should 
be  used  as  soon  as  possible  after 
picking,  or  kept  in  a cooler  with 
high  humidity. 

SWEET  CORN:  Big  thing  in 
picking  sweet  corn  is  to  do  it  at 
just  the  right  time.  If  the  husks 
are  tight  and  the  silk  has  turned 
deep  brown,  chances  are  that  that 
ear  is  ready.  While  the  boss  him- 
self may  occasionally  pull  down 
husks  on  a test  ear,  he  doesn’t 
encourage  his  pickers  to  do  so,  for 
pulling  down  the  husk  to  “peek” 
opens  the  way  for  birds  to  peck. 
Sweet  corn  should  not  be  husked 
until  it  is  to  be  used,  and  it  should 
be  used  just  as  soon  as  possible 
upon  picking.  If  it  must  be  held 
for  several  hours,  it  should  be  re- 
frigerated. 

POTATOES : The  professional 
potato  grower  says  that  harvest- 
ing is  just  about  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  whole  potato  pro- 
gram. He  digs  early  potatoes  (for 
summer  eating)  when  the  foliage 
turns  light  green — a general  in- 
dication that  the  spuds  have 
reached  the  “creamer”  stage. 

With  late  potatoes  he  waits  un- 
til the  vines  have  completely  died 
down.  Then  his  one  big  idea  is  to 
get  those  potatoes  picked  up  and 
into  cool  storage  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  digging,  because  ex- 
posure to  light  and  wind  causes 
sunburn  or  “greening.”  In  dig- 
ging, thrust  the  potato  fork  in  at 
one  side  of  the  hill  so  as  not  to 
damage  potatoes.  If  potatoes  are 
washed  upon  digging,  they  should 
be  dried  thoroughly. 


Rope  served  the  war  effort  in  a 
most  unusual  way  not  long  ago. 
A B-29  Superfortress  gunner, 
blown  out  of  his  gun-blister  four 
miles  above  Japan  dangled  from 
the  plane  while  other  crew  mem- 
bers pulled  him  back. 

The  gunner  was  Sergeant  J.  R. 
Krantz  of  Hickory  Point,  Tennes- 
see, and  it  was  a good  strong  rope 
which  saved’  him  from  plummet- 
ing to  earth.  Gunner  Krantz  had 
looped  the  rope  around  his  right 
leg  and  ankle  “to  give  myself 
greater  flexibility  of  movement” 
as  he  explained  it.  He  suffered 
from  shock  and  severe  frostbite, 
the  temfierature  at  that  height 
being  38  degrees  below  zero  but 
was  otherwise  unharmed. 


CARROTS : The  commercial 

grower  harvests  these  crops  and 
other  small  root  crops  as  near 
maturity  as  possible,  whereas  you 
and  I like  to  start  pulling  and  eat- 
ing as  early  in  the  season  as  pos- 
sible: and  to  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  row  is  gone  or  until  fall 
frosts  make  it  necessary  to  har- 
vest. When  carrots  and  such  are 
dug  for  winter  storing  they  aren’t 
washed:  their  tops  are  removed 
except  for  an  inch  or  so  of  stem. 

ONIONS:  Pull  green  onions 
straight  up  so  as  not  to  break  off 
the  bulb.  After  pulling,  the  white 
bulbs  are  washed:  water  is  kept 
off  the  green  tops,  for  water 
makes  the  tops  slimy. 

To  harvest  dry  or  winter  onions, 
wait  until  the  tops  begin  to  fall 
over  naturally,  and  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  look  dry.  Later,  cut  off  the 
tops,  leaving  just  a neck  of  the 
stem  to  each  onion.  Winter  onions 
should  be  stored  at  a temperature 
of  about  35  degrees  farenheit. 

A WORD  ABOUT  FRUIT: 
Apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries, 
and  the  like  are  picked  directly 
from  the  tree.  Work  from  ladders 
rather  than  climb  in  the  tree.  If 
the  fruit  comes  off  easily  when 
lifted  lightly  from  the  stem,  it’s 
probably  ready  for  picking.  If 
fruit  is  picked  too  early,  it  is  apt 
to  wilt  and  never  ripen  satisfac- 
torily. 

Big  caution  is  this:  Don’t  bruise 
fruit.  A drop  of  as  much  as  two 
inches  means  bruising,  and  even- 
tual loss. 

Deciduous  fruits  and  grapes 
should  be  picked  when  tree-ripe 
and  ready  to  eat.  Pears  are  picked 
when  mature  but  still  hard.  All 
fruits  will  keep  best  at  40  degrees. 

Berry  pickers  have  all  sorts  of 
tricks.  Many  strawberry  pickers 
let  their  fingernails  grow  very 
long  in  order  to  pinch  the  stems 
quickly.  Strawberries  are,  of 
course,  pinched  off  with  a short 
stem  attached.  When  picking  the 
berries,  wear  a whole  glove  on 
your  left  hand  to  grasp  the 
branch,  and  a fingerless  right- 
hand  glove  for  plucking  the  ber- 
ries. 

There  are  skills  in  all  trades — 
certainly  in  picking  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Knowing  them,  you 
can  find  new  interest  and  greater 
returns  in  your  harvest. 


To  Chape  Harris’  performance 
. . . add  a GIRL,  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  R.  Pascoe,  at  Jordan 
hospital,  July  19.  Name — Sandra 
Jane  ...  A BOY,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Keyserling,  at  Jordan  hos- 
pital, July  11.  Name — Christopher.' 
(There  are  three  other  (names) 
but  you’ll  have  to  get  those  from 
Henry  yourself.) 


BETSY  DREW  LEAVES 

Mrs.  H.  Arthur  Oehme  (the 
former  Betsy  Drew)  is  leaving  the 
Company  after  three  years  of  act- 
ing as  Receptionist  and  Mail 
Clerk.  Her  duties  are  being  taken 
over  by  Miss  Betty  Andrews,  a 
niece  of  Miss  Edith  Andrews,  our 
Stock  Room  Clerk  and  Relief  Tel- 
ephone Operator. 


ROPE  SAVES 

B-29  FLYER 


BABIES 
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HERE  IS  YOUR  ROPE  AT  WAR! 


Above,  Rope  saves  men  and  helps 
save  materials  in  this  shot  of  a 
Coast  Guard  boat  in  a toug'h  spot 
during  a storm  in  the  Pacific. 

Right,  Block  and  tackle  operate 
this  shower  bath  on  Okinawa — a 
Godsend  as  any  one  of  the  boys 
out  there  will  tell  you. 


At  right:  United  States  Army  Engineers  build  a pontoon  bridge 
across  a river  in  one  of  the  many  such  operations  during  the  battle 
with  Germany  in  Europe.  Rope,  not  too  much  in  evidence  in  this 
picture,  is  used,  not  only  to  haul  the  pontoons  into  position  but  to 
hold  them  in  position.  Another  one  of  the  400  odd  uses  of  rope. 


Below,  Rope  keeps  this  Jeep  covered,  helps  move  it  through  the  tough 
spots.  Just  another  bit  of  evidence  that  rope  is  one  of  those  things 
that  is  so  necessary  you  are  apt  to  take  it  for  granted  . . . until  you 
need  it. 


Above,  a destroyer  gets  a new  coat  of  paint  after  repairs  for  battle 
damage.  And  what  moors  her  to  the  dock?  Good  old  reliable  hawsers : 


Soldier,  sailor,  marine,  coast  guard  or  merchant 
marine — they  all  need  rope  as  the  pictures  on  this 
page  will  show  you.  In  every  stage  of  this  war,  in 
every  country  where  our  forces  have  gone,  in  any 
movement  of  men  and  materials  whether  on  land 
or  sea,  rope  has  played  an  inconspicuous  but  vitally 
important  part.  Every  Plymouth  Cordage  worker 
can  take  great  pride  in  his  or  her  contribution  to 
the  war  effort  in  making  rope. 


Left,  an  advanced  base  hospital  tent  for  boys,  not  wounded,  but  need- 
ing a quick  check-up  for  malaria,  etc.  Here  a group  of  marines  wait 
their  turn  outside  the  rope-supported  tent. 


I 


I 
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PLYMOUTH,  MASS.,  AUGUST,  1945 

EXTRA!!  GENERAL  ARNOLD’S 
RIBUTE  TO  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 


HEADQUARTERS,  ARMY  AIR  FORCES 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMANDING  GENERAL 
WASHINGTON  25.  D.  C. 

2 3 AUG  1945 

Plyrcoiith  Cordage  Co. 

N.  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

This  is  the  dey  for  Vihich  we  have  all  been  v.-orking  and 
praying  since  J December  1941.  The  Japs  have  followed  the 
Germans  in  surrender  by  three  months.  We  all  know  the  con- 
clusive part  played  by  our  Army  Air  Forces  in  the  winning  of 
these  victories,  and  the  Army  Air  Forces  appreciates  more  than 
any  one  else  whet  you  and  your  employees  have  done  to  provide 
the  nylon  rope  with  vAiich  we  were  able  to  operate.  Your 
plant  in  N.  ITymouth  coonerated  magnificently  in  meeting  every 
changed  or  urgent  production  schedule.  Without  your  outstand- 
ing services,  our  air  plans  against  these  two  enemies  could 
never  have  been  accomplished. 

I salute  you  and  your  employees  on  this  first  official 
day  of  peace  and  commend  you  highly  for  your  part  in  making  it 
possible. 

The  best  of  luck  to  every  one  of  you  and  the  hearty  thanks 
of  your  Army  Air  Forces. 

Sincerely, 


CoBunanding 


^Text  of  Reply) 


August  27,  1945 

H.  H.  Arnold, 

Commanding  General 
Army  Air  Forces 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Dear  General  Arnold; 


We  have  your  letter  of  23 
Aug  1945  and  we  are  proud 
to  have  your  personal  ap- 
preciation of  what  our  pro- 
duction of  Nylon  Rope  has 
meant,  and  the  extent  of  its 
contribution  to  the  victory 
which  we  all  hail. 

We  are  seeing  that  every 
one  of  our  employees  has  a 
copy  of  your  letter  and  of 
this  acknowledgment  and  I 
know  that  I speak  for  each 
one  of  them,  both  those  who 
worked  on  Nylon  and  for 
those  other  employees  who 
in  other  ways  have  made 
their  contribution  to  the  war 
effort,  in  thanking  you  again 
for  your  letter.  We  are  all 
proud  to  have  been  of  help 
to  our  Army  Air  Forces. 


Sincerely  yours, 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
E.  W.  Brewster, 
President 


War-Torn  Europe  At  First  Hand 


Above:  Sign  at  the  approach  to  the  “Ernie  Pyle”  Bridge,  erected  near 
Dusseldorf,  in  honor  of  the  famed  war  correspondent.  Below:  One 
of  the  many  bridges  destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  their  attempt  to 
halt  the  on-rushing  American  and  British  Armies.  This  one  is  near 
Hamm,  Germany. 


Cordage  men  and  women  can  now 
get  a first-hand  word  and  cam- 
era report  on  England  and  Europe 
from  their  own  reporter.  Presi- 
dent Ellis  W.  Brewster.  Travel- 
ling to  England  in  Cordage  inter- 
ests, Mr.  Brewster  extended  his 
trip  to  Europe  at  the  request  of 
the  United  States  Government. 
But  here  is  his  own  report  of  the 
trip  and  conditions  abroad. 

September  7,  1945 

The  editors  tell  me  that  the 
readers  of  PLYMOUTH  CORD- 
AGE NEWS  would  like  to  hear 
something  about  the  trip  which 
I made  to  England  and  Germany. 
It  was  an  interesting  trip. 

I had  been  planning  to  go  to 
England  for  discussions  of  fibre 


matters  and  other  things  which 
could  only  be  handled  by  personal 
visit,  and  at  about  that  time  I 
was  informed  that  I had  been 
selected  as  a Consultant  to  the 
Technical  Industrial  Intelligence 
Committee  (TIIC)  Section  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration, 
and  in  that  capacity  was  asked 
to  go  to  Germany  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  Germans  had  devel- 
oped any  techniques,  methods  or 
machinery  which  would  be  of  help 
to  this  Government  from  the 
point-of-view  of  national  defense, 
or  which  the  American  Cordage 
and  Binder  Twine  Industry  could 
use  to  advantage.  This  sort  of 
thing  is  being  done  generally  in 
Continued  on  Page  Three 


Above:  Street  scene  in  Menden,  Germany,  where  Mr.  Brewster  made 
one  of  his  over-night  stops,  while  travelling  by  Jeep  and  Army  Truck 
through  Germany.  Below:  Part  of  the  damage  done  by  allied  bombs 
to  this  otherwise  outwardly  peaceful  town. 


Below:  Ellis  W.  Brewster  in  the 
regulation  uniform  required  under 
U.  S.  Government  orders  while  on 
T.  I.  I.  C.  duty.  The  editors  un- 
derstand that  the  rank,  while  on 
such  duty,  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  Colonel. 
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No.  2 Mill 

BALLING  ROOM 

OLIVIA  MELLO,  Reporter 

Mrs.  Jennie  Correa  enjoyed  a 
trip  to  Martha’s  Vineyard  during 
her  vacation.  As  chaperones  she 
took  her  family  along. 

Deborah  Griffin,  Elsie  Luz,  and 
Marie  Pinto,  enjoyed  a week’s 
vacation  at  Hampton  Beach, 
N.  H. 

Mrs.  Annie  Turner  had  the 
most  wonderful  vacation  of  all. 
She  went  all  the  way  from  Nelson 
street  to  Cold  Spring  on  foot.  At 
that  rate  we  presume  she  will 
see  the  world — sometime ! 


As  We  Are  ! ! 

“A  handsome  youth,  a wise  one, 
too, 

A man  of  deeds,  a friend  that’s 
true.” 

Tony  Ferreira 
‘‘Here’s  to  the  guy  with  a heart 
and  a smile 

Who  makes  the  bubble  of  life 
worthwhile.” 

Bill  Greene 

‘‘I’ll  be  merry.  I’ll  be  free, 

I’ll  be  sad  for  nobody.” 

Oily  Mello 
“I  am  one  of  the  few  that 
causes  no  trouble.” 

Jennie  Correa 
“The  very  pattern  girl  of  girls. 
All  covered  and  embowered  in 
curls.” 

Dotty  Peiry 
“Character  is  what  man  is  in 
the  dark.” 

Libby  Morisi 
A perfect  woman  nobly  planned 
To  warm,  to  comfort,  and  com- 
mand.” 

Helen  Tavares 
“Still  waters  run  deep.” 

Isabel  Martin 
“How  brilliant  and  mirthful  the 
light  in  her  eye 
Like  a star  glancing  out  from 
the  blue  of  the  sky.” 

Elsie  Luz 

“Sweetly  sedate,  but  serious.” 

Josephine  Morini 
“The  earth  seems  to  love  her. 
And  heaven  smiles  above  her.” 

Bertha  Armstrong 
“Hang  sorrow!  Care  will  kill  a 
cat 

And  therefore  let’s  be  merry.” 

Hotty  Rapoza 


No.  2 Mill 

PREP.  ROOM 

MAE  ALBERGHINI,  Reporter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Sidebotham 
will  spend  their  week’s  vacation 
in  Peabody,  Mass.  They  intend 
to  go  to  all  the  beaches  near 
there. 

Alfred  Gavoni  is  on  a three 
weeks’  vacation  to  Boston  and 
Cape  Cod.  He  says  he  needs  the 
rest  himself. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Guaraldo, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johnny  Tavares,  have  been  on  a 
automobile  trip  to  Canada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Andrada 
spent  two  weeks  in  Bath,  Maine, 
visiting  their  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Tony  De  Pietro  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Young,  formerly  of  Plymouth 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 

MARGARET  E.  McLEAN, 
Reporter 

During  the  month  of  August 
the  following  employees  received 
service  emblems  for  twenty-five 
years  or  more  service  with  the 


Company: 

George  Kaiser 
Antone  Vitti 
Manuel  S.  Cavacco 
Sidney  R.  Merry 
Adeline  Santos 
Gordon  B.  Simmons 
John  J.  Souza 
Joseph  Bratti 
Klarl  Roth 


45  years 
35  years 
30  years 
25  years 
25  years 
25  years 
25  years 
25  years 
25  years 


Notice  To  Families  and  Friends 
of  Our  Men  in  Military  Service 


'The  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment has  a file  containing 
addresses  of  Servicemen  which 
should  be  kept  up  to  date  as  there 
are  many  occasions  that  arise 
where  the  address  of  men  in  the 
Service  are  necessary.  At  the 
present  time,  many  men  are  being 
moved  and  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department  would  appreci- 
ate any  change  in  address  for 
these  men  to  insure  delivery  of 
the  “Plymouth  Cordage  News” 
and  other  material. 


Miss  Urquhart  of  our  Medical 
Department  has  been  called  to 
Nova  Scotia  because  of  the  illness 
of  her  sister. 


CUTIES  By  E.  Simms  Campbell 

J U«gii(ered  U S Pfttent  ODice 


With  Our  Service  People . . . 


Ed.  Note:  This  corner  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  News  will  be  devoted  to  news 
of  and  from  our  men  and  women  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  Coast  Guard, 
and  Merchant  Marine.  The  Editors 
hope  that  you  will  send  us  letters  from 
your  sons,  brothers,  husbands,  daugh- 
ters, who  left  the  Cordage  to  enter  the 
Services. 


. Joseph  R.  Medeiros,  son  of  Mrs. 
Marianna  Medeiros  of  No.  2 Mill 
has  returned  from  England  and 
is  now  enjoying  a thirty-day  fur- 
lough. Joseph  formerly  worked  in 
the  Rope  Room. 

Edward  A.  Ribeiro,  son  of  An- 
tone Ribeiro  of  No.  1 Mill,  is  hoine 
on  furlough.  “Eddie”  has  been  in 
the  European  Theater  of  Opera- 
tion. 

Cpl.  Wesley  A.  Knight,  former 
employee  in  the  Tag  Room,  re- 
ports: 

“I  had  an  interesting  experience 
recently  in  ‘Bremerhaven’  when  I 
saw  some  coils  of  ‘Plymouth 
Cordage  Co.’  rope  going  aboard 
the  captured  German  Liner  ‘Eu- 
ropa’.” 


San  Diego,  Calif. 

July  30.  1945 

Dear  Frank: 

I was  sure  surprised  and  indeed 
happy,  to  have  received  the  Com- 
pany Newspaper  today.  And, 
since  you’re  the  reporter  of  my 
old  “stamping  grounds,”  I’m 
dropping  you  these  few  lines  to 
tell  you  that  I think  it’s  really 
swell.  A very  good  thought  on 
someone’s  part. 

It  kind  of  keeps  us  informed  of 
the  rope  situation  back  there,  be- 
sides a few  interesting  notes  of 
our  old  fellow  workers. 

I thought  it  so  good  I let  a few 
of  the  sailors  here  read  it.  You’d 
be  surprised  how  interesting  they 
found  it  ...  . besides  learning 
something  they  never  before  knew 
about  rope. 

I do  hope  you’ll  pass  along  my 
best  to  the  old  Rope  Room  gang 
and  to  Joe  Robbins,  for  a quick 
recovery. 

For  now.  I’ll  close  hoping  to  re- 
ceive more  of  the  News. 

As  _ever, 

Pat  Furtado 

(the  above  letter  was  sent  to 
Reporter  Croft  by  J.  P.  Furtado, 
SM  2/c,  now  stationed  at  Tadcen, 
Camp  Elliott,  San  Diego  44,  Cali- 
fornia.) 


Dear  Sirs: 

Am  writing  you  a few  lines 
thanking  you  for  sending  the  pa- 
per, entitled  the  Pljunouth  Cord- 
age News. 

What  happened  was  the  paper 
was  addressed  wrong  and  I didn’t 
get  it  ’till  a couple  of  days  after 
we  landed  down  here  in  Camp 
Shelby,  Miss. 

It  was  a prettty-  good  idea  to 
make  up  a paper  like  that  and 
send  it  out  to  the  people  in  serv- 
ice ’cause  at  least  you  get  the 
general  idea  of  the  occiurences  in 
the  different  mills. 

Was  looking  at  the  picture 
about  the  Blue  Cross  and  it  hav- 
ing the  bill  stamped  and  marked 
paid. 

That  must  be  quite  an  organi- 
zation to  belong  to. 

When  I was  home  on  a thirty 
day  furlough  I went  out  to  No.  2 
mill  where  I used  to  work  and  see 
there  is  quite  a change  than  a few 
years  ago. 

Notice  where  they  had  balls  of 
twine  on  frames  and  it  ran 
through  oil  and  then  was  straight- 
ened out  on  a roll  and  then  made 
balls  out  of  at  the  end. 

Well  I guess  I will  close  for 
now  but  am  again  thanking  you 
for  sending  the  paper. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Warren 

Pvt.  Warren  C.  Harding,  31209045 
Co.  A 378th  Inf.  APO  95 
Camp  Shelby,  Miss. 


Remember  this  Badge  of  Honor — the 
button  worn  only  by  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  their  country 
in  World  War  II.  You  will  see  more 
and  more  of  these  as  our  boys  return. 


India-Chlna  Area 

Dear  Editors: 

“I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
and  the  staff  in  publishing  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  News.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  read  and  very 
startling  news  to  read.  I’m  sui’e 
that  all  of  us  fellows  who  were 
once  fellow  workers  at  the  plant 
are  very  much  pleased  with  it. 
Although  it  takes  a little  time  for 
it  to  get  here,  it  is  still  appreciat- 
ed. Keep  up  the  good  work  and 
by  all  means  keep  sending  me  the 
news.  I enjoy  it  very  much. 

“I’m  in  the  hospital  for  a few 
weeks  and  I have  a lot  of  time 
to  think  about  home  and  my  job, 
and  I’m  doing  a lot  of  thinking. 
By  reading  the  Cordage  News,  it 
relieves  my  mind  a lot,  and  also 
it  gives  the  real  facts  about  what 
is  going  on  at  the  plant,  and  also 
news  of  some  of  the  people  I 
know.  It  reminds  me  a lot  of 
Home,  Sweet  Home. 

“Thanks  for  the  News.” 

Pfc.  Frank  F.  Botellho 


IMPORTANT  FACTS 

For  those  mailing  Christmas  pack- 
ages to  service  people  still  over- 
seas, here  are  the  essential  in- 
structions : 

Time  of  Mailing:  September  15, 
1945  to  October  15,  1945. 
Requests  from  Addressees:  Not 
required  during  mailing  period 
for  parcels  marked  “Christmas 
Parcel.” 

Size  and  Weight:  Not  to  exceed 
5 lbs.  in  weight  or  15  inches  in 
length,  or  36  inches  in  length 
and  girth  combined.  A box  10 
X 6 X 4 inches  is  ideal. 
Preparation:  All  articles  should 
be  packed  in  boxes  of  metal, 
wood,  solid  fiberboard  or  strong, 
double  - faced  corrugated  fiber- 
board  testing  at  least  200  lbs. 
Each  box  should  be  securely 
tied  with  strong  cord — prefer- 
ably by  four  separate  pieces, 
two  each  way,  and  knotted  at 
crossings. 

Perishable  Matter:  Not  accepted. 
Prohibited  Articles:  Intoxicants, 
inflammables  including  match- 
es, poisons  or  compositions 
which  may  kill  or  injure  an- 
other or  damage  the  mails. 
Adresses:  Must  be  legible — type- 
written or  in  ink.  Preferably, 
hand  print  outside  addresses 
directly  on  wrapper  as  labels 
frequently  fall  off  when  sub-  i 
jected  to  moisture.  1 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  I 
REGARDING  OVERSEAS  MAIL-  I 
ING  OF  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  ' 
AND  PARCELS,  CONSULT  YOUR  i 
NEAREST  POST  OFFICE. 
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BALLING  ROOM 

NELLIE  MONTI,  Reporter 

IT’S  A CIRCUS  ! ! ! ! 

Opening  Nite  will  be  September 
23,  1945.  How  long  the  Circus  will 
run  depends  entirely  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  runners — and 
it’s  Every  Man  For  Himself! 

Every  circus  boasts  of  a strong 
man  and  every  strong  man  should 
have  an  opponent.  I can  think 
no  better  sparring  partner  for 
Strong  Man  Manuel  Vaz,  than 
our  mighty  young  Amazon,  Jose- 
phine Silva. 

No  circus  is  complete  without 
its  Barker  and  can  you  think  of 
anyone  other  than  Fred  Thomas 
to  fill  this  bill?  Fred  will  prob- 
ably be  the  only  circus  barker  ever 
to  forego  the  use  of  microphone 
or  megaphone. 

Then,  we  have  our  Snake 
Charmer,  Bertha  Armstrong. 

We’ve  got  to  have  a Fat  Lady, 
so  Hattie  Rapoza,  I guess  that’s 
you! 

Next  we  have  our  Trapeze  Ar- 
tist in  Libero  Morisi.  Can’t  you 
just  see  him  in  those  snug  fitting 
tights,  or  what  the  well  dressed 
man-on-the-flying  trapeze  should 
wear? 

You’ll  want  to  see  our  Lion 
Tamers — ^Nina  and  Maggie  Costa 
— with  Animal  Trainer,  Isabelle 
Martin,  perform.  We  are  not 
without  our  Lions.  You  should 
see  Bill  Lanman  on  Monday 
mornings,  and  Robert  Volk,  any 
time.  Now  there’s  a chance  to  do 
some  real  practicing,  girls. 

To  offset  the  Fat  Lady,  we  also 
have  our  “Lean”  couple,  Nellie 
Monti  and  Joe  Basler  being  billed 
as  “Eileen”  and’  “I  Tilt  a Little.” 

Of  course  we  must  not  overlook 
that  scintillating,  captivating 
“Queen  of  the  Hula,”  Perina  Biby. 
Gentlemen!  No  crowding,  please! 

Have  you  seen  our  Sword  Swal- 
lower — Manuel  Rezendes,  prac- 
ticing occasionally  by  eating 
cheese  with  a knife? 

In  Nick  Doulylliez,  Harold 
Gould  and  Everisto  Purtado,  we 
have  oiu:  Clowns.  They  each  have 
one  thing  in  common,  which  is 
common  among  most  clowns, 
mainly  that  there  will  be  no  pil- 
low packin’  when  they  don  their 
costumes. 

Caton  Rapoza,  better  known  as 
“Blackbird,”  would  make  a per- 
fect “captured  native  head-hunt- 
er.” He  does  an  amazing  warlike 
dance  to  the  rhythm  of  the  jungle 
drums  beaten  out  by  Jesse  Ta- 
vares. 

The  main  attraction  of  this 
great  show  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Pre- 
senting the  G - Strong  Dancing 
Girls  — Helen  Tavares,  Josephine 
Morini,  Deborah  Griffin,  Marie 
Pinto  and  Elisie  Luz — with  Tony 
Rego  in  charge  of  costumes  and 
dancing. 

We  are  not  without  a Gypsy 
Fortune  Teller.  Lucy  Vernazzaro 
fills  the  bill  perfectly.  She  can 
peer  into  the  future  and  predict 
unusual  things. 

Alice  Costa  is  our  Tight  Rope 
Walker  who  does  incredible  tricks 
on  the  tight  rope.  (Incidentally, 
P.C.  Co.,  here’s  a plug  for  you — 
Alice  claims  that  walking  on 
Plymouth  Cordage  rope  is  just 
like  walking  on  the  ground.  Does 
anyone  wish  to  dispute  that?) 

We  are  still  on  the  lookout  for 
a Gargantua,  but  as  yet,  in  this 
Department,  there  are  no  likely 
applicants. 


V-J  NITE  AT  P.  C.  CO. 

On  V-J  night  your  reporter 
happened  to  be  on  the  night  shift. 
Right  after  lunch  and  just  before 
seven  o’clock,  there  was  such  an 
air  of  expectancy  about  the  place. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  whistles  blew, 
first  one  and  then  two.  It  sounded 
like  a false  alann  again.  But,  Oh, 
then  it  came.  The  whistles  blow- 
ing in  rapid  succession,  our  fore- 
man waving  his  arms  in  the  air 
signalling  us  to  shut  down,  every- 
one running  around,  some  laugh- 
ing— some  crying.  Tm  sure  that 
a new  world’s  record  was  estab- 
lished that  night  for  the  100-yd. 
dash.  Unfortunately  it  will  never 
be  recorded.  People  literally  flew 
over  that  bridge  from  No.  2 Mill. 


EUROPE  AFTER  THE  WAR 


Continued  from  Page  One 

industries  and  is  a joint  effort  of 
the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Usually  the  investigation 
is  made  by  representatives  of  both 
countries  and  the  reports  are  in- 
terchanged. 

I left  about  the  middle  of  July, 
flying  by  American  Export  Air- 
lines from  New  York,  touching  at 
Newfoundland  for  an  hour  or  two 
and  then  flying  across  the  Atlan- 
tic at  night  to  Ireland.  In  Ireland 
we  changed  from  the  flying  boat 
to  a land  plane  and  then  went  on 
to  London.  I returned  the  same 
way  and  the  speed  of  air  travel 
is  shown,  I think,  by  the  fact  that 
coming  back  I had  dinner  Friday 
evening  in  Foynes,  in  Ireland,  on 
ohe  banks  of  the  River  Shannon 
and  the  next  day,  Saturday,  dinner 
at  my  home  here  in  Plymouth. 

I knew,  of  course,  that  London 
had  suffered  a great  deal  from 
the  “blitz”  but  I did  not  realize 
ohe  extent  of  the  damage  and  I 
don’t  think  anyone  can  realize  it 
until  he  sees  it.  In  the  business 
part  of  London  that  is  known  as 
The  City,  whole  blocks  of  build- 
ings are  completely  destroyed.  In 
Che  tenement  and  residential 
areas  there  has  been  heavy  dam- 
age, too,  and  some  of  the  worst 
casualties  occurred  there.  They 
showed  me  a spot  where  a direct 
hit  occurred  on  a school  when 
ninety  children  were  there,  and 
chere  are  many  other  instances 
almost  as  bad.  I think,  too,  that 
vvhile  one  may  realize  the  extent 
of  the  bombing  damage  by  look- 
•ng  at  its  effects,  I doubt  if  any- 
jne  who  did  not  himself  experi- 
ence it  can  appreciate  how  ter- 
.ible  the  actual  bombing  must 
nave  been  to  go  through.  The 
wreckage  has  been  cleaned  up  for 
-he  most  part  and  all  that  re- 
mains are  empty  cellar  holes, 
./ailed  in  to  prevent  people  from 
.ailing  into  them.  All  around  St. 
.■■aurs  Cathedral  there  is  nothing 
but  this  vacant  spot  where  once 
was  a very  closely  built  up  busi- 
ness section. 

And  the  English  people  have 
had  a hard  time,  too.  They  have 
suffered  a great  deal — they  have 
oeen  on  very  short  rations,  not 
only  with  respect  to  food  but  with 
.espect  to  clothes.  About  all  the 
people  with  whom  I had  to  do 
ousiness,  apologized  for  the  shab- 
jiness  of  their  clothes  and  they 
.vere  really  shabby,  with  the 
rayed  cuffs  and  the  darned  places 
iuite  evident.  It  would  be  my  ob- 
servation that  the  English  had 
gotten  along  on  very  little  and, 
ney  had  to,  because  all  of  the 
hipping  and  all  of  their  efforts 
lad  to  be  devoted  to  those  things 
vhich  would  protect  their  home- 
land. 


It  was  as  tho’  a spring  had  re- 
leased them.  One  thing,  alone, 
prevailed  throughout  the  entire 
proceedings — I’ve  never  seen  hap- 
pier faces  or  broader  smiles  than 
I did  that  night! 


Joseph  Lawrence,  now  home  on 
vacation,  is  the  proud  father  of 
an  8 lb.  12  oz.  boy.  Congratula- 
tions, Joe! 

Mrs.  Marion  Medieros  has  spent 
her  vacation  at  home  with  her 
son,  Pfc.  Joseph  Medieros  who 
has  just  returned  home  on  a 30- 
day  furlough  after  a year  in 
England. 

Elsie  Luz,  Marie  Pinto  and 
Deborah  Griffin  spent  their  week’s 
vacation  at  Hampton  Beach,  New 
Hampshire. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Diaz  is  visiting 
her  ’husband  A/S  John  Diaz  at 
Camp  Perry,  West  Virginia. 

Continued  on  Page  Five 


With  respect  to  food  there  was 
a little  meat,  practically  no  beef, 
and  in  that  respect  things  weren’t 
too  bad.  I did  miss  very  much 
fresh  eggs  and  fresh  fruit,  of 
which  there  were  none.  The  pow- 
dered - egg  substitute  I thought 
very  little  of  and  preferred  to  get 
along  without  it. 

As  to  Germany  I am  unable  to 
say  anything  as  to  what  I found 
in  the  German  cordage  plants 
until  the  Government  releases  my 
report.  It  is  permissible,  however, 
to  say  something  about  the  trip 
and  about  general  conditions. 

To  make  the  trip  I was  re- 
quired, as  are  all  TIIC  represen- 
tatives, to  get  into  uniform  which 
meant  join  the  Army  for  a short 
period.  We  didn’t  wear  any  in- 
signia of  rank  but  were  given  the 
assimilated  rank  of  field  grade, 
which  I was  informed  was  rank 
equivalent  to  that  of  Colonel.  I 
had  to  obtain  a bed-roll,  blankets, 
mess-kit,  get  all  kinds  of  shots, 
procure  dog  tags,  etc.  This  was  a 
new  experience  to  me  and  I am 
afraid  that  on  military  etiquette, 
and  such  things  as  proper  salut- 
ing, etc.,  I didn’t  do  so  well. 

After  some  delay,  we,  the  Eng- 
lish representative,  Mr.  B.  A. 
Renton  of  the  British  Ministry  of 
Supplies,  and  I got  away.  We  flew 
from  London  to  Bad  Oeyenhausen 
in  Germany  which  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  21st  Army 
Group  and  the  point  from  which 
we  started  out  travelling,  as  most 
of  the  mills  which  we  were  to  see 
were  in  the  British  zone  of  occu- 
pation. 

Our  travelling  in  Germany  was 
by  means  of  Army  vehicles  with 
Army  drivers,  and  the  vehicles 
were  not  too  good  as  almost  all 
of  the  transport  over  there  has 
been  driven  pretty  hard  and  with 
not  too  great  opportunity  for 
repair. 

It  would  be  a long  story  to  de- 
scribe the  German  trip  in  detail, 
but  there  are  certain  highlights 
which  will,  I think,  be  of  interest. 
In  the  first  place  all  of  the  cities 
in  Germany  that  I saw,  and  we 
travelled  about  one  thousand 
miles,  had  been  very  heavily 
bombed  and  the  destruction  was 
worse  of  course  than  that  in  Eng- 
land. No  doubt  it  seemed  the 
more  so  because  the  damaged 
walls  and  buildings  had  not  been 
cleared  away.  In  such  cities  as 
Bremen  and  Hamburg  the  de- 
struction is  very  great  and  in 
the  Ruhr  in  the  city  of  Wupper- 
tal, for  more  than  three  miles  by 
actual  measurement  as  we  drove 
through,  not  a single  building  had 
escaped  complete  destruction.  In 
the  country,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  very  little  damage,  crops 
were  being  harvested  and  they 
seemed  to  be  good.  About  all  the 
bridges,  however,  had  been  de- 
stroyed, either  by  bombing  or  by 
being  blown  by  the  retreating 


A typical  “Mines  Cleared”  sign, 
this  one  is  posted  on  the  Auto- 
bahn near  Hamm. 


Germans,  and  that  has  made  a 
very  difficult  transport  situation, 
because  not  only  have  the  bridges 
themselves  been  lost  but  where 
they  are  over  rivers  as  a good 
many  of  them  were,  they  have 
blocked  the  rivers,  and  river 
transportation  can’t  be  used. 

The  people  looked  healthy  and 
well  fed,  in  both  respects  better 
in  shape  than  the  English,  which, 
of  course,  is  because  they  had 
most  of  the  resources  of  Europe 
to  draw  on  up  to  V-E  day.  Now 
they  are  on  very  short  rations. 

The  Germany  that  I saw,  and 
I think  all  Germany  is  the  same, 
is  very  completely  occupied  by 
the  Allies.  Each  town  of  any  size 
has  a Military  Government  who 
are  controlling  the  activities  of 
industry  and  business,  in  those 
towns.  What  the  military  gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  do,  as  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  is  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  those 
things  which  will  permit  the  Ger- 
mans to  survive  and  in  particular 
to  get  through  this  next  winter. 

Everybody  is  very  much  worried 
about  this  next  winter  as  to  where 
people  will  sleep,  what  they  will 
eat  and  how  they  will  keep  warm. 
If  they  aren’t  somehow  provided 
at  least  the  essentials,  there  will 
be  upsets  and  revolutions  and 
things  like  that,  and  with  the 
world  as  small  as  it  is  now  I don’t 
see  how  we  could  escape  feeling 
the  effects. 

I was  in  Germany  about  eight 
days.  I wound  up  the  trip  at 
Hamburg  and  flew  back  to  Lon- 
don from  there. 

The  whole  trip,  both  in  England 
and  in  Germany,  was  most  inter- 
esting and  I found  it  a valuable 
experience.  I hope  that  it  will  be 
of  assistance  in  helping  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  problems  with 
which  we  shall  be  confronted. 

I have  been  asked  several  times 
what  most  impressed  me  in  Europe 
and  I think  the  thing  that  most 
impressed  me  in  Europe  was  the 
United  States  of  America — I don’t 
think  we  half  appreciate  what  a 
fine  and  wonderful  country  we 
have  here,  how  well  off  people  are 
who  hve  here,  and  how  fortunate 
we  are  that  we  escaped  the  de- 
struction of  the  shelling  and 
bombing. 


Above:  The  Allies  were  fast  to  post  Germany  with  signs  in  English. 
Here  are  a group  of  these  new  signs  put  up  by  the  British  Army  in 
Iserlohn. 
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Angus  Morehead,  M.  D.  A Complete  Story 


By  RUTH  AYERS 


The  first  telephone  call  came 
in  late  afternoon  of  the  winter 
day. 

Old  Dr.  Angus  Morehead  pulled 
his  steamer  blanket  around  him 
and  huddled  deeper  into  the 
swivel  chair. 

It  was  Ellen  Morehead,  his 
granddaughter.  “A  message  for 
you,  Grandfather,”  she  said  with 
surprising  crispness.  “Miss  Annie 
Harriman  on  Route  2 sent  word 
she’s  having  another  heart  spell.” 

Dr.  Morehead  let  a meaningful 
silence  hang  in  the  room.  Then  he 
lifted  his  grizzled  head  and  snort- 
ed. “Indeed!  Well,  you  send  word 
back  to  Miss  Annie  that  I only 
wish  my  heart  were  half  as  strong 
as  hers.” 

“You  won’t  take  the  call. 
Grandfather?”  Ellen  persisted. 

“No — nor  any  other  call  and 
you  right  smart  know  it,  Ellen. 
Isn’t  this  what  we’ve  been  waiting 
for  a long  time?” 

Ellen  said,  “Angus  Morehead, 
you’ve  got  to  forget  your  grudge 
against  the  town  for  the  next  24 
hours.  You’re  the  only  doctor  in 
Templeville  tonight.” 

The  only  doctor  in  Templeville. 
The  thought  held  Dr.  Morehead 
fascinated.  He’d  always  said  the 
town  would  be  without  a decent 
doctor  some  day  but  he’d  never 
guessed  it  would  be  without  any 
doctor  at  all. 

This  afternoon,  young  Dr.  Jim 
Cotterly  had  left  hurriedly  for 
induction  into  the  Army  medical 
corps.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
three  practicing  physicians  in  the 
community  to  be  called  up.  A new 
man  was  coming  to  take  over  but 
through  some  last-minute  hitch 
in  plans,  he  wouldn’t  arrive  until 
tomorrow. 

Ellen  came  closer  to  the  desk. 
As  her  eyes  met  his,  matching 
them  spark  for  blue  spark,  a 
frightening  presentiment  struck 
the  old  man. 

“Aren’t  you  with  me  in  this?” 
he  shot  out. 

“Not  tonight.  I promised  Jim 
Cotterly  before  he  left  that  you'd 
go  on  call  until  the  new  doctor 
arrives.” 

“What  right  had  you  to  prom- 
ise anything  to  that  cub  medico 
Cotterly?”  he  choked. 

But  he  knew.  Yes,  he  knew  be- 
fore she  answered.  It  had  been 
plain  for  a long  time,  if  he’d 
wanted  to  see  it.  Jim’s  name  had 
been  too  often  on  Ellen’s  lips. 

“Because  I love  Jim,”  Ellen  said. 

“Love!  You’re  only  19  and  Jim 
Cotterly’s  nothing  but  an  over- 
grown interne  with  the  paint  not 
yet  dry  on  his  shingle.” 

“We’re  going  to  be  married. 
Grandpa,  when  the  war’s  over  and 
Jim  comes  home.  I could  never 
face  him  again  if  you  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence  to  spite 
the  town.” 

“Bah!”  His  heart  was  sick. 

Ellen  had  a last  word.  “Be- 
sides, it’s  high  time  you  buried 
the  hatchet,  Angus  Morehead. 
Ten  years  is  long  enough  to  nurse 
an  old  grudge.”  She  walked 


swiftly  out  of  the  room,  shutting 
the  door  on  Angus’  bull-throated 
cry. 

“I  won’t  do  it,”  he  was  roaring. 
“Not  for  Jim  Cotterly  or  anyone 
else.” 

He  found  he  was  shivering  un- 
der the  steamer  rug.  A draughty 
room,  this  one.  Once  it  had  been 
an  immaculate  surgery,  instru- 
ments shining  in  glass  cases. 

So  this  is  what  had  happened? 
His  Ellen  fancied  herself  in  love 
with  a noble-minded  young  doc- 
tor. It  had  turned  her  soft,  made 
her  ask  him  to  bury  the  hatchet 
and  forget  the  grudge. 

It  was  more  than  a grudge — 
sharper  than  a hatchet,  and  well 
Ellen  Morehead  knew  it.  It  was 
years  of  bitterness,  begun  almost 
a decade  ago  when  Templeville 
had  called  Morehead,  M.D.,  a 
“mercy  killer.” 

One  night  old  Angus  had  gone 
on  an  emergency  call  to  Camp 
Meeting  Road,  the  place  near  the 
outskirts  of  town  where  squatters 
lived  by  winter  and  revivalists 
thrived  in  summer. 

The  call  was  from  Steb  Hig- 
gins, a shiftless  ne’er  - do  - well 
whose  little  girl  had  been  a help- 
less paralytic  from  birth.  Dr. 
Morehead  had  treated  her  many 
times,  railing  openly  at  the  in- 
justice of  so  small  a body  being 
so  atrophied  and  wasted. 

This  night  he  found  the  little 
girl  in  extreme  pain,  with  respira- 
tion labored  and  heartbeat  con- 
vulsive. To  alleviate  her  suffer- 
ing, he  gave  a swift  injection  and, 
later,  a capsule  by  mouth.  She 
was  resting  more  quietly  when  he 
left. 

Something  went  wrong.  In  the 
morning,  when  a deranged  and 
maudlin  Steb  Higgins  called,  the 
child  was  dead. 

“It’s  a mercy  killing,”  Steb 
flung  at  him. 

“Fool.  Stop  it!” 

“You  can’t  stop  me.”  Rage  had 
convulsed  the  weak  face.  “You — 
you  couldn’t  cure  her  so  you  took 
it  ’pon  yourself  to  put  her  outa 
her  misery.” 

The  story  spread  from  Camp 
Meeting  Road  into  Main  street, 
growing  as  it  spread,  blackening. 
The  local  paper  printed  a column; 
the  city  papers  sent  reporters. 
Angus  Morehead  refused  to  see 
anyone — let  the  papers  print  what 
they  wished. 

Then  came  the  demand  for  a 
grand  jury  investigation.  And  still 
Dr.  Morehead  kept  a stubborn 
silence.  Surely  this  town  he’d 
served  half  a lifetime  would  vin- 
dicate and  stand  by  him. 

It  didn’t  turn  out  that  way. 
True,  the  grand  jury  cleared  him 
of  the  charges  for  lack  of  'evi- 
dence. But  as  he  walked  out  of 
the  courthouse  on  the  winter  aft- 
ernoon, Dr.  Morehead  walked  in- 
to a hostile  town. 

The  people  packed  in  court- 
house square  drew  back  as  he 
approached.  He  caught  an  under- 
tone of  jeering.  Why,  these  were 
the  folks  whose  bones  he’d  set; 
whose  babies  he’d  brought  into 
the  world;  whose  bills  he’d  let 
go  unpaid. 

Abruptly,  he  turned  in  at  the 
drugstore.  Ike  would  tell  him.  He 
and  Ike  had  worked  together  for 
years;  cussing  each  other;  root- 
ing each  other  out  of  bed  in  mid- 
dle-of-the-night  emergencies. 

Ike  told  him,  “This  town’s  all 
worked  up  about  mercy  killings, 
figuring  they’re  something  spe- 
cially devised  by  the  devil.” 

“The  grand  jury  cleared  me. 
What  else  do  they  want?” 

“Angus,  this  town  doesn’t  care 
whether  the  grand  jury  cleared 
you  or  not.  Everybody’s  thinking 
of  Steb  Higgin’s  little  girl  who 
died  with  an  overdose  of  mor- 
phine. Understand,  Angus,  I 
think  you  did  right — ” 

Dr.  Morehead  lifted  his  fist  and 
let  it  fall.  Then  he  walked  out  of 
the  drugstore  toward  his  home. 
Somewhere  along  the  way,  he 


discovered  a small  hand  in  his. 
Ellen’s.  Ellen  was  with  him. 

She  trotted  at  his  side,  not 
speaking  but  holding  tight  to 
his  hand.  When  they  reached  the 
house,  the  doctor  still  kept  her 
hand  in  one  of  his.  With  the 
other,  he  wrenched  off  the  shingle 
which  had  been  on  the  door  for 
30  years.  Wi’enched  it  in  a single 
twist.  It  fell  face  up,  with  the 
words  “ANGUS  MOREHEAD— 
M.  D.”  staring  at  him.  He  kicked 
it  aside,  off  the  porch  and  out  of 
his  life. 

“Some  day  this  town  will  need 
me  and  need  me  badly,”  he  told 
the  little  Ellen.  “It’ll  be  my  turn 
then.” 

It  was  needing  him  now,  for 
the  phone  in  the  hallway  rang 
again.  “Well,  what’s  it  this  time?” 
Angus  drawled  as  the  door 
opened  on  Ellen.  He  couldn’t  lose 
her.  He  must  laugh  and  make 
light  of  the  calls  instead  of  gloat- 
ing openly. 

“Mike  Barroti  phoned  to  say 
his  wife  is  in  premature  labor.” 

“Barroti,  eh?  I mind  how  I de- 
livered their  first  baby.” 

“Think  you  could  deliver  this 
one?”  There  was  wheedling  in 
her  voice.  She’d  tried  being  brisk 
the  first  time  and  now  she  was 
seeing  how  far  coaxing  could  get. 
She  was  a cute  one,  his  Ellen. 


“Never  lost  a father  yet,”  he 
tossed  in  the  old  homily.  Then,  to 
clip  short  any  foolish  notion  she 
might  have  that  he  was  weaken- 
ing, he  said,  “That’s  what  you  tell 
Mike  Barroti.  I never  lost  a father 
until  the  day  in  courthouse  square 
when  I lost  them  all.” 

Later  as  Ellen  put  the  supper 
on  the  table  Angus  tried  to  ease 
the  silence  between  them  with 
stand-by  jokes  of  years.  But  the 
silence  grew,  until  it  exploded  in 
a volley  from  the  telephone. 

This  time  when  Ellen  came 
back,  old  Angus  could  see  she 
wasn’t  so  sure  of  herself.  “It  was 
the  storekeeper  out  on  Camp 
Meeting  road.  His  two  boys  are 
running  high  fevers  and  have 
bad  throats.’  ’ 

“Camp  Meeting  road,  eh?”  The 
knife  turned  and  the  old  wound 
opened. 

Ellen  kept  at  him.  “The  father 
said  to  tell  you  the  boys  were 
‘choking-like’.” 

Angus  choked,  too,  on  a swal- 
low of  hot,  black  tea,  but  he  made 
no  move. 

“How  can  you  refuse  when  it’s 
two  small  children?”  Ellen  flared. 
“T.hey  didn’t  have  a thing  to  do 
wi’cih  what  happened  years  ago.” 

The  grizzled  head  lifted  and  the 
voice  was  harsh.  “Don’t  let  your 


sympathy  run  away  with  you,” 
he  warned.  “I  treated  the  pack 
out  there  for  a long  time.  Yep, 
a long  time.  And  I found  them 
a peculiarly  husky  lot.  Tenacious. 
Hard  to  kill  ’em  off.” 

Ellen  was  looking  at  him  some- 
thing akin  to  horror  stamped  on 
her  face.  Soundlessly,  she  left 
the  room.  Black  tea  spilled  !iot 
over  his  hand.  Not  Ellen!  Why, 
she’d  stood  by  him  through  it 
all.  She’d  suffered  as  much  as  he 
had  from  the  humiliations.  They 
didn’t  owe  a thing  to  Templeville, 
but  everything  to  each  other. 

The  telephone  rang  at  8 o’clock 
and  again  at  9:45.  Both  times 
through  the  study  door,  Angus 
could  hear  Ellen  repeat  the  words 
— “Camp  Meeting  Road”  and  say, 
“No,  I’m  sorry  but  Dr.  More- 
house hasn’t  been  in  practice  for 
years.  Have  the  operator  try  and 
locate  a doctor  in  the  next  town. 

Angus  supressed  a snort.  There 
were  30  miles  of  bad  winter  road 
between  Templeville  and  the  next 
town.  The  operator  would  have 
a hard  time  getting  a general 
practioner  to  come  over,  especially 
to  the  squatter  on  the  Camp 
Meeting  Road. 

The  house  had  quieted  and 
Ellen  had  retired  to  her  room 
with  a brief  good  night  before 
the  phone  rang  again.  And  this 


time  Dr.  Morehead  lumbered  out 
of  the  surgery  to  answer  it  him- 
self. 

It  was  the  operator.  “Dr.  More- 
head, I’m  calling  you  on  an 
emergency.” 

“Why  you  calling  me?” 

“You’re  a doctor,  sir,  and  the 
people  out  on  Camp  Meeting 
Road  need  one.  Some  10  or  12 
children  have  been  taken  sick 
suddenly,  all  with  the  same  com- 
plaint of  burning  fevers  and  sore 
throats.  Will  you  take  the  call?” 

This  was  his  chance.  Slowly, 
Angus  Morehead  framed  his 
words.  “You  tell  the  people  in 
Camp  Meeting  Road  and  any-  , 
where  else  in  Templeville  that  1 
they’ve  been  getting  along  with- 
out me  for  10  years  and  I figure 
they  can  make  out  for  one  night 
more.  Won’t  do  any  good  to  call 
again.”  I 

Yet,  as  he  hung  up,  something 
began  to  click  in  his  mind.  High  j 
temperatures;  throats;  “choking-  j! 
like.”  Several  children,  with  j 
symptoms  tallying.  Diphtheria! 
An  epidemic  of  it.  < 

He  was  so  wide  awake  that  his  ‘ 
ear  caught  the  first  strange  sound  j 
to  fall  in  the  stillness  of  Temple- 
ville. It  was  an  odd  sound,  of 
rattling  automobiles  coming  along 

Continued  on  Puge  Five  1 


“Move  away  from  my  door,”  Angus  Morehead  roared.  “Clear  off — out! 
If  anyone  comes  a step  closer.  I’ll  take  the  law  into  my  own  hands.” 
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the  road  and  of,  footsteps  crunch- 
, ing  over  snow.  Staring  from  the 
window,  he  saw  the  darkness 
spring  to  life  with  figures. 

As  he  watched,  Ellen  walked 
, into  the  room,  blue  bathrobe  belt- 
ed around  her. 

“What  is  it.  Grandpa?” 

“Hoodlums,  likely.” 

“No — it’s  a march,”  she  said. 
“A  regular  parade  moving  down 
our  street.  I’m  scared,  Angus.” 

“Nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  Ellen.” 
How  good  he  felt  because  she’d 
come  to  him.  He  wasn’t  afraid  of 
anything. 

“I’ve  been  watching  from  up- 
stairs,” she  whispered.  “The  pro- 
cession started  out  on  the  Camp 
Meeting  Road.  It’s  headed  for 
this  house,  Grandpa;  I know  it.” 

“We’ll  see  about  that,”  Angus 
Morehead  said.  Before  he  could 
reach  the  door,  the  pounding 
started. 

He  heard  the  quick  rush  of 
movement:  the  rasp  of  brakes  in 
front  of  the  house.  Switching  on 
the  porch  light,  he  swung  the 
door  wide. 

The  crowd  facing  him  might 
have  been  the  same  one  that  had 
been  in  the  courthouse  square  the 
winter  afternoon  when  he’d  been 
cleai'ed  by  the  grand  jury. 

"Move  away  from  my  door,”  he 
roared.  “Clear  off — out.” 

Ellen  was  at  his  side,  protected 
by  his  shoulders.  “Please,  Grand- 
pa— ” 

He  shouted  again.  “If  anyone 
comes  a step  closer,  111  take  the 
law  in  my  own  hands.^ 

“Just  a minute,  doctor,”  a voice 
said.  “We  don’t  aim  to  make 
trouble.” 

As  if  this  had  been  an  opening 
wedge,  a stolid  figure  loomed. 
This  was  not  one  of  the  squatters 
but  a substantial  citizen  of 
Templeville. 

“Dr.  Morehead,  please,  a word 
with  you,”  the  pompous  one  was 
saying.  “An  epidemic’s  started  on 
the  Camp  Meeting  Road.  If  it 
isn’t  checked,  it’ll  sweep  into  our 
midst.  As  a citizen  of  our  com- 
munity— ” 

“You  can’t  turn  us  down!”  a 
dozen  voices  were  shouting  at 
once. 

Couldn’t  he?  Slowly,  Angus 
Morehead  began  to  close  the  door. 
A mercy  killer,  was  he?  That’s 
what  they’d  accused  him  of  once. 
They  could  see  the  scar  on  the 
door  where  he’d  torn  off  the  sign 
—“ANGUS  MOREHEAD— M.  D.” 

But  as  the  door  inched'  shut, 
there  was  a sudden  stir  in  the 
crowd,  a peculiar  hush.  A slight, 
frayed  figure  of  a man  was  push- 
ing through.  He  came  closer;  half- 
kneeling,  like  a beggar,  as  he 
reached  the  first  porch  step. 

“Doc — Doc  Morehead.”  It  was 
only  a whimper  yet  it  carried  as 
if  it  had  been  strung  on  wire. 

Angust  Morehead  stared,  Ellen 
still  beside  him. 

The  whimpering  went  on.  “In 
the  name  of  the  Almighty,  don’t 
turn  us  down  tonight.  Doc  More- 
head. It’s  my  kids — it’s  kids  be- 
longing’ to  these  others.  It’s  the 
whole  Camp  Meeting  Road,  struck 
down  overnight  like  it  was,  with 
this  scourge.  I’m  Steb  Higgins, 
Doc — Steb  Higgins,  a-asking  you.” 

“Don’t  you  come  crawling  to 
me,  Steb  Higgins,”  he  rasped. 

“Yes,  I’m  a-crawling  to  you.  I 
owe  it  to  you.  Doc  — I’ve  been 
owin’  it  to  you  for  years.  I want 
to  say  to  you  and  to  all  them  that 
listens,  I blamed  you  wrong  for 
my  little  girl’s  death.  You  didn’t 
take  her  life.  Doc  Morehead.  A 
long  time  later,  I learned,  I did, 
that  her  brother  give  over  to  her 
that  box  of  pills  you  left.” 

Stair  by  stair,  Steb  came  cring- 
ing until  he  was  almost  beside  the 
doctor. 

“The  mercy  killing  business  was 
over  and  done  with  afore  I learned 
this.  I didn’t  have  the  face  to 
speak  up  then.  You  got  the  right 
to  turn  me  down — and  all  the 
rest  of  us.  You  got  the  right  to 
shut  the  door  in  our  faces.  But 
don’t  do  it.  We  need  you  bad 
tonight,  Dc  c.” 


The  crowd  took  it  up:  “We  need 
you,  Doc  Morehead.  We  want  you 
back.” 

Angust  Morehead  took  his  eyes 
away  from  Steb  and  looked  at  the 
crowd.  People  from  Templeville, 
people  from  the  hills  and  the 
hollow,  from  Main  Street  and 
Camp  Meeting  Road.  What  did 
Steb  Higgins’  confession  mean 
after  these  long  years?  What  did 
anything  mean  except  the  thought 
he’d  held  to  from  the  first  hour 
until  now.  “Someday  this  town 
will  need  me  and  need  me  badly. 
It’ll  be  my  turn  then.” 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words 
he’d  rehearsed  for  a decade  were 
dead  in  his  throat.  Bewildered, 
staggered  at  the  way  his  heart 
pounded  and  his  limbs  were  shak- 
ing, Angus  Morehead  heaved  his 
back  on  the  scarred  door  and  felt 
it  shut. 

As  he  did,  Ellen  drew  away, 
standing  like  a graven  thing. 

“Ellen,”  he  said,  and  then, 
“Ellen.” 

Slowly,  she  began  to  move  from 
him,  out  of  aim’s  reach  and 
farther. 

“Ellen,”  and  now  he  was  whim- 
pering like  Steb  Higgins.  “You 
don’t  understand — ” 

She  whirled  on  him.  “Children 
dying — people  begging  for  help — 
the  whole  town  at  your  doorstep 
pleading  with  you.  Yes,  you  have 
it  all,  Angus  Morehead.  And  if 
this  is  what  you’ve  been  waiting 
for — take  it!” 

What  he’d  been  waiting  for? 
Not  this.  She  had  it  wrong;  as 
he  himself  had  it  wrong.  He’d 
been  waiting  all  this  time  for 
something  else  and  had  almost 
missed  it. 

The  crowd  had  said — “We  need 
you.  Doc  Morehead  — we  want 
you.” 

Blubbering  he  was,  like  a baby, 
as  he  opened  the  door.  The  win- 
ter wind  and  snowdust  blowing 
through  braced  him.  He  could 
speak  again,  muster  a shred  of 
professional  dignity. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  began  as  he 
faced  the  still  gaping  crowd.  “I’ll 
be  with  you  in  a minute.” 

Ellen  turned  slowly,  coming 
back,  the  panic  leaving  her  face. 

“Hun-y,”  he  snapped.  “Get  into 
your  boots  and  back  the  gas  buggy 
out  of  the  garage.  We’re  going 
to  the  Camp  Meeting  Road  in  a 
hurry.” 

He  started  toward  the  surgery, 
steamer  rug  dropping  like  a col- 
lapsing tent. 

“Ellen!”  He  saw  she  hadn’t 
moved.  “What’s  the  matter?  Isn’t 
this  it — isn’t  it  just  made  to  order 
for  an  old  sawbones  like  me?” 

“Why,  sure.  Angus  — made  to 
order  for  you.”  Her  voice  was  alive 
again,  warm. 

She  knew,  as  he  did,  what  Dr. 
Angust  Morehead  had  waited  for, 
in  truth,  was  the  time  when  the 
town  would  need  him  again — and 
want  him. 


BALLING  BOOM 

Continued  from  Page  Three 

Miss  May  Fernandes  was  taken 
seriously  ill  and  had  to  be  taken 
home  from  the  mill  by  Jack 
Smith.  , 

Dee  Andrada  lost  one  day’s 
work  from  having  a cold  and 
cough  for  four  weeks.  An  old 
remedy  was  used  and  did  the 
trick. 

On  Saturday  night  of  August 
18,  Pfc.  Joseph  Sears  visited  No. 
2 Mill  where  his  father  is  em- 
ployed. He  is  home  on  a 30-day 
furlough  after  spending  13  months 
in  Germany.  Pfc.  Sears  wears  the 
Purple  Heart,  the  Good  Conduct 
Medal,  the  Bronze  Star,  a five- 
campaign  medal,  and  a Combat 
Infantryman’s  Badge. 

Alfred  Cavacco  has  left  the 
employ  of  the  P.C.Co.  upon  the 
advice  of  his  doctor  following  a 
sinus  operation.  He  is  now  with 
Malaguti  Bros.  We  hope  the 
change  will  be  beneficial  to  you, 
Alfred. 


HELEN  GUIDETTI,  Reporter 
Foolishness 

A wolf:  One  who  has  a girl, 
a Scotch  and  a sofa. 

A bachelor:  One  who  has  all 
the  girls  but  still  has  “no  one.” 

Little  girls  want  “all  day  suck- 
ers;” big  girls  want  a “one  eve- 
ning sucker.” 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Silvia  of 
Russell  Mills  are  the  parents  of 
a daughter,  Carol  Sue,  born  on 
August  13  at  the  Jordan  hospital. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sance  have 
been  visiting  relatives  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  his  two  weeks’ 
vacation. 

Mrs.  Clara  Vieira  and  two  chil- 
dren spent  the  week  of  August  20, 
visiting  relatives  in  Springfield. 
By  the  way,  Clara,  didn’t  you  find 
your  man  you  were  after? 

Mrs.  Clara  Vieira,  her  two  chil- 
dren, and  Helen  Guidetti  were 
guests  of  Ezouia  Thimas  of  Car- 
ver during  the  week-end  of  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greene  spent  a 
week  in  Maine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Viola 
were  in  New  Bedford  and  Fall 
River  for  their  vacation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Valenzianc 
enjoyed  themselves  at  Old  Or- 
chard, Maine. 

Rita  Morris  was  elaborately  en- 
tertained at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Warren  Welson  II,  at  Ham- 
ilton, Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 29.  The  “Old  Fashions”  were 
were  enjoyed  by  all. 

Rita  Morris,  accompanied  by 
her  husband  and  daughter,  Bette 
Anne,  visited  Nantasxet,  Sunaay 
and  dined  at  the  Palm  Gardens, 
later  in  the  evening  joining  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William.  McArthur  at 
their  Cohasset  estate. 

/^WITH  WAR  BONDS 

TAR  HOUSE 

GILBERT  SILVA,  Reporter 

Since  the  workers  of  the  Tar 
House  are  all  men,  this  Reporter 
regrets  to  announce  that  there 
will  appear  no  article  concerning 
a woman  that  may  arouse  the  at- 
tention of  any  woman  of  other 
Departments.  The  men  in  the 
Tar  House  do  not  entirely  regret 
the  absence  of  feminine  pulchri- 
tude about  them,  however — they 
derive  a great  deal  of  satisfactior 
in  knowing  that  at  least  in  their 
Department,  they  may  properly 
upbraid  a balky  machine  without 
fear  of  listening  feminine  ears. 

Larry  Mossey,  it  seems,  has 
been  enjoying  week-end  trips  tc 
Cape  Cod  ?????  . 

Joe  Carvalho  has  announced 
that  his  son,  Sgt.  Henry  E.  Car- 
valho, who  is  a possessor  of  s 
number  of  citations  and  who  har 
been  in  Europe  for  eighteen 
months,  is  still  stationed  in  Ger- 
many. 

Albert  Pederzani  painted  almost 
all  of  his  house.  He’s  now  wait- 
ing for  his  next  vacation  to  com- 
plete the  job.  Let’s  hope  what  is 
done  will  keep  till  next  year. 

Joe  Souza  also  did  a painting 
job.  His  luxurious  Ford  is  now 
a lovely  sparkling  model.  The 
wheels,  however,  had  to  be  done 
in  the  evening  due  to  the  blind- 
ing effect  brought  on  by  the 
dazzling  yellow  paint  which  he 
bought  for  them.  With  the  new 
top,  too,  Joe  won’t  have  to  listen 
to  the  weather  forecasts  any 
more. 

Gilly  Silva  went  tenting  on 
Plymouth  Beach  with  a friend  for 
4 days.  Although  he  had  to  sleep 
on  the  hard  ground,  part  of  the 
food  spoiled,  the  days  were  un- 
pleasant and  the  water  cold — ^he 
claimed  he  enjoyed  the  venture. 


GOOD  SHIP  “CAROL” 

If  this  photo  of  Manny  Cadose’s 
boat  “Carol”  is  any  criterion, 
Manny  certainly  does  a swell  job 
of  keeping  her  trim  and  ship- 
shape. Reporter  Tina  Tavares  re- 
ported on  a fishing  trip  made  in 
August  by  some  of  the  boys, 
aboard  the  “Carol,”  but  didn’t 
.give  us  the  real  low-down  on  the 
“catch” — if  any.  We’d  like  to  see 
pictures  of  some  more  Cordage 
workers’  boats.  Why  not  send 
yours  in? 


Marriage 

Manuel  S.  Cavacco,  Jr.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Cavacco  of 
15  Peck  avenue,  North  Plymouth, 
and  Florence  Diaz,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Diaz,  193 
Long  Pond  road,  Plymouth,  were 
married  at  St.  Mary’s  church  on 
Sunday,  September  9.  A wedding* 
reception  was  held  at  Young 
America  hall.  Refreshments  were 
served.  The  couple  plan  to  honey- 
moon in  New  York. 


CREDIT  UNION 

INEZ  WHITE,  Reporter 

William  A.  Gilman,  treasurer, 
is  on  vacation  for  the  next  two 
weeks. 

Miss  Jeannette  A.  Strassel  has 
returned  to  work  after  enjoying 
the  second  week  of  her  vacation. 


Do  you  have 
YOUR  SHARE? 


Thrifty  Massachusetts  people 
now  own  more  than  $260,000,000 
of  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance. 
Now  is  the  time  to  give  your  family 
its  share  of  this  safe  protection, 
sold  over-the-counter  at  lowest 
cost.  Remember:  no  medical  ex- 
amination is  required  for  $500  of 
insurance  on  children  in  good 
health  at  ages  from  one  month  to 
15  years.  You  save  by  being  your 
own  salesman. 

Call  or  write; 

CREDIT  UNION 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 

Industrial  Relations 
Building 
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What  Is  x\head? 

I know  that  every  one  of  us  is  wondering 
about  what  there  is  ahead  in  the  way  of 
volume  of  business,  hours  of  operation, 
fibre  supply,  and  things  like  that. 

No.  1— Although  we  would  prefer  to  tell 
you  something  with  some  degree 
of  definiteness,  we  can’t,  because 
the  situation  is  changing  very 
rapidly,  and  at  this  writing,  its 
future  course  can’t  be  foretold. 

No.  2— The  Army  has  reduced  its  require- 
ments substantially,  but  the  Navy’s 
demands  have  increased— whether 
enough  to  take  up  the  Army 
shrinkage  is  not  now  known. 

No.  3— If  the  total  military  demand  is  re- 
duced, we  should  be  able  to  make 
more  rope  for  our  regular  trade. 

No.  4 — Any  such  level  of  production  as  we 
now  have  can’t  continue  indefinite- 
ly and  must  at  some  point  be  cut, 
of  coui'se. 

No.  5— The  future  fibre  situation  and  what 
fibres  we  use  will  depend  upon 
when  and  how  much  the  military 
demand  is  cut,  and  how  much 
fibre  or  fibre  products  go  to  Cen- 
tral Europe. 

No.  6 — As  things  develop,  we  shall  try  to 
keep  you  informed. 

E.  W.  BREWSTER. 

Safety 

Cordage  men  and  women  are  maintain- 
ing their  Safety  Performance  Record  in 
fine  style.  We  can  now  record  August,  1945 
as  another  “No  Accident”  Month. 

It  is  this  goal  of  a month-to-month,  even 
week-to-week  and  day-to-day,  safety  record 
of  no  accidents  that  keeps  each  one  of  us 
on  his  toes  and  out  of  trouble.  If  we  will 
all  just  keep  our  minds  on  Safety  for  our- 
selves and  our  next  fellow  worker,  EVERY 
DAY,  EACH  DAY,  then  our  Safety  Record 
for  the  week,  or  month,  and  years  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

Cordage  has  a fine  record  of  Safety 
Awards  from  numerous  sources,  both  State 
and  others.  Our  perfect  August  record  is 
a step  toward  another  Award.  Let’s  not 
let  down. 


—Dear  Old  Golden  Rule  Days  * 


Two  More  Letters  Received  From 
Armed  Forces  Generals 


Immediately  after  V-J  Day,  General 
H.  H.  Arnold,  Commanding,  Army  Air 
Forces,  in  a highly  flattering  letter,  com- 
mended Plymouth  Cordage  Workers  on 
their  outstanding  achievement.  Now, 
Lieutenant  General  Campbell,  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  and  Major  General  Knerr, 
Commanding  General,  Air  Technical 
Service  Command,  add  their  recognition 
of  the  accomplishment  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  workers. 

In  transmitting  General  Campbell’s 
letter.  Colonel  Sheets,  Boston  District 
Ordnance  Chief  writes: 

18  August  1945 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
North  Plymouth 
Massachusetts 
Gentlemen: 

I am  enclosing  a copy  of  a letter  just 
received  from  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
which  I am  sure,  will  be  of  interest  and 
a source  of  gratification  to  you  and  all 
your  employees. 

Let  me  also  at  this  time  extend  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  you  and  your 
employees  for  the  magnificent  job  which 
you  have  done  for  the  Boston  Ordnance 
District  during  the  War  Emergency. 

Sincerely, 

H.  B.  SHEETS, 

Colonel,  Ordnance  Dept.,  USA 
District  Chief 
15  August  1945 

Colonel  H.  B.  Sheets 
Chief,  Boston  Ordnance  District 
140  Federal  Street 
Boston  10,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Colonel  Sheets: 

May  I extend  to  you  in  this  hour  of 
final  victoi’y  my  warmest  congratulations 
and  great  admiration  for  the  outstand- 
ing job  which  has  been  done  by  you  and 
your  staff,  men  and  women,  working  in 
closest  cooperation  with  industry  to  ac- 
complish the  greatest  production  of 
munitions  known  throughout  history. 

Without  your  fuU  and  complete  coop- 
eration, without  the  authority  which  you 
have  exercised  under  our  Ordnance 
policy  of  decentralization,  and  without 
a full  acceptance  of  the  responsibility 
going-  with  such  authority,  we  could  not; 
have  done  the  task  assigned.  Further, 
without  the  support  of  industry  gained 
upon  a foundation  of  mutual  trust  and 
confidence  we  could  not  have  succeeded. 


Will  you  please  convey  to  all  of  our 
contractors  and  members  of  our  Industry- 
Ordnance  Team  my  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  part  they  have  played  in  our 
great  organization. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

L.  H.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

Lieutenant  General,  Chief  of  Ordnance 
5 September  1945 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 

North  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
Gentlemen: 

On  behalf  of  the  world-wide  organiza- 
tion of  the  Air  Technical  Service  Com- 
mand, I wish  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  work  of  your  establishment  in  help- 
ing to  win  the  war. 

The  Army  Air  Forces’  share  in  the 
victory  was  achieved  by  an  inseparable 
team  of  combat  and  production  forces. 
In  your  production  of  glider  towline 
assemblies,  you  joined  with  the  thou- 
sands of  oth,er  organizations,  large  and 
small,  in  every  State  of  the  Nation,  to 
supply  the  AAF  with  weapons  and  equip- 
ment superior  to  those  of  the  enemy. 

Together  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  air  power — supported,  de- 
fended, and  supplied  by  ground  and  sea 
forces  — crushed  the  Japanese  Empire 
and  drove  it  to  surrender  without  an 
invasion  of  its  home  islands,  an  invasion 
which,  had  it  been  required,  might  have 
cost  us  a million  casualties. 

Though  victory  is  won  we  must  con- 
tinue to  work  together  to  insure  peace 
through  preparedness.  Whether  your 
firm  is  a unit  of  the  peacetime  aircraft 
industry  or  was  one  of  the  industrial 
soldiers  who  volunteered  to  wear  the  air 
forces  insignia  during  the  war,  you  have 
proven  yourself  an  integral  part  of  the 
AAF. 

And  you  have  a stake  in  our  four-point 
peacetime  program  to  remain  a first-rate 
power:  continued  research,  maintenance 
of  strategic  bases  throughout  the  world, 
assurance  of  trained  personnel  adequate 
for  rapid  expansion,  and  a strong,  cap- 
able industry  which  can  provide  us  with 
the  planes,  guided  missiles,  and  other 
weapons  still  undreamed  of  which  may 
decide — or,  much  more  important,  pre- 
vent— future  wars. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HUGH  J.  KNERR, 
Major  General,  USA, 
Commanding  General. 
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No.  1 Mill 

BASEMENT 

MARTHA  LEMIUS,  Reporter 
Dorothy  and  Leonello  Morisi 

I have  returned  to  work  after 
spending  a week’s  vacation  on 
their  farm  on  Smith’s  lane,  (and 
they  haven’t  as  yet  lost  all  the 
hay  seed  in  their  hair!) 

Gone  But  Not  Forgotten 
Mrs.  Euphemia  (Gascoyne) 
Davis  has  left  the  services  of  the 
Company,  after  working  faith- 
fully and  diligently  for  more  than 
three  years  as  scale  clerk  in  No. 
1 Mill  Basement  where  she  was 
admired  by  all  her  fellow  workers. 
She  has  made  her  new  home  on 
Jefferson  street,  Plymouth  with 
her  husband,  Kenneth,  who’s 
been  recently  discharged  from  the 
Army.  We  all  miss  a “swell  girl,” 
and  we  hope  she  will  always  have 
happiness  in  the  future.  Best 
wishes,  “Phamie,”  to  you  and 
yours ! 

First  came  love. 

Then  came  marriage. 

Soon  we’ll  see  “Phamie” 

With  a baby  carriage.” 

Mrs.  Flora  Ledo  has  returned 
to  work  after  spending  a two- 
weeks’  vacation  at  home  with  her 
folks,  and  a few  days  with  some 
relatives  in  Somerville,  Mass. 

Esther  Cassanelli  has  returned 
to  work  after  spending  a week’s 
vacation  at  home  with  her  family, 
just  taking  life  easy  . Could  it  be 
she  acquired  her  beautiful  tan 
working  in  her  victory  garden? 

Hunter  Scagliarini 
Victor  Scagliarini  has  returned 
to  work  after  spending  a week’s 
vacation  at  home  with  his  wife 
and  son,  where  he  celebrated  his 
13th  wedding  anniversary.  He 
. has  another  week  to  his  credit, 
but  he  isn’t  going  to  take  it  until 
November,  when  he  will  go  to 
Maine  deer  hunting.  However, 
we’re  all  wondering  how  he  spells 
deer,  (dear”)! 

John  Maini  has  returned  to 
work  after  spending  a two  weeks’ 

, I vacation  at  home  with  his  family, 

^ just  taking  life  easy,  which  is  his 
j greatest  enjoyment  in  life. 

Happy  Birthday,  Hep  Cat! 

Anyone  who  wants  jiving  les- 
sons will  have  to  find  a new  in- 
structor as  Celeste  Soares  cele- 
brated her  18  th  birthday  on 
! Tuesday,  August  28,  and  on  that 
> day  she  joined  the  Plymouth  Jun- 
ior Volunteer  Hostesses.  So,  in- 
stead of  jiving  around  her  ma- 
chines, we  find  her  working  in  a 
- less  motionable  fashion  in  order 
to  save  her  energy  for  the  “Camp 
f Edwards  Special”  to  do  her  bit 

I in  keeping  up  the  “G.I.’s”  morale. 
Third  Time  Never  Fails 
Manuel  Rego  has  recently  been 
elected  as  our  C.I.O.  steward.  He 
; ran’  for  two  elections,  but  lost 
e every  time.  However,  since  Victor 
resigned,  and  “Mecca”  left  our 
services,  he  finally  succeeded.  So 
0'  good  luck  to  you,  Manny,  and 
may  you  serve  us  well  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

if  Mystery  Solved 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  every- 
^ one’s  been  wondering  why  Joe 
e Darsch  has  become  so  absent- 
D minded.  We  finally  came  to  the 
n conclusion  that  he’s  been  worried 
e because  Christine’s  threatened  to 
divorce  him  unless  he  starts 
H chewing  for  the  Wrigley’s  Com- 
■e  pany  instead  of  the  tobacco  auc- 
ir  tioneers.  So  although  he  finds 
the  task  to  be  a great  ordeal,  he 
il  is  improving. 

^ Idle  Chatter 

; It  seems  as  though  Alice  Man- 
fredi  doesn’t  want  to  be  the  only 
..  one  called  “Chubby,”  so  she 
■ brings  Martha  in  a bar  of  candy 
‘ every  morning,  “for  friendship’s 
, sake.” 

For  the  past  two  weeks  our 
; “circus  room”  has  given  rather 
dull  performances,  as  Mary  “Blue 
Eyes”  Thomas,  our  leading  star, 
' has  been  on  vacation.  However, 
she  sent  her  co-stars  cards  to 
show  she  missed  us,  too. 

If  Joe  Darsch  doesn’t  come 
back  from  his  vacation  soon, 
. Tommy  won’t  have  any  buttons 
:|^  left  on  his  shirt. 


ROPE  WALK  NEWS 

ALBERT  AIMARAL,  Reporter 

Roger  Holmes  left  the  Com- 
pany August  18,  to  enter  Boston 
University  to  further  his  edu- 
cation. Roger  and  Pat  lodice 
signed  up  for  the  Army  Air  Force 
in  1942.  Roger  received  a medi- 
cal discharge  after  a year  and 
came  back  to  the  Rope  Walk.  Pat 
continued  on  and  is  now  in  the 
338  Bomber  Sqd.  in  the  army  of 
occupation  in  Germany. 

Pvt.  Richard  Cretinnon  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  is  home  on  a 15-day 
pass.  Richy  looks  great;  we  all 
wish  him  the  best  of  everything. 

K r e u g e r,  Schnieder,  Smith, 
Dries,  Babini,  Lewis,  and  Holmes 
were  all  on  vacation  the  week 
ending  August  25. 

Louis  Regini  has  returned  to 
work  after  a vacation  of  bocci 
and  a life  in  the  tall  Kingston 
timber,  up  where  his  daughter 
lives.  In  wrecking  down  an  old 
barn,  word  has  it,  the  Regini  un- 
earthed a big  black  snake,  and 
he  started  to  run  and  never 
stopped  until  he  got  back  to  Sea- 
side. Believe  me  Louie  can  Run! 

Get  acquainted  with  our  Rope 
Walk  Talent: 

Alvin  Guidaboni  — Singer  and 
Whistler  — Happy-go-lucky 

George  Nava  — Ex  - Playboy  — 
Going  Steady 

Alfred  Souza  — Gentleman — 
Ambitious 

Bill  Sauer  — Handsome — Beau- 
tiful hands 

Peter  Bregoli  — ■ Sentimental  — 
Holding  hands  again 

John  Mello  — Actor — Night  life 
at  White  Horse  beach 

Joe  (Jerko)  Reggiani  — Drum- 
mer— Everybody’s  friend 

Joe  Lewis — Speed 

Jack  Marshall — General  advis- 
er^ — -Try  him 

Schnieder  and  Smithy  — Pros- 
perous farmers 

Peter  Dries — Woodsman — Take 
it  easy,  Pete 

Secondo  Monti  — Jack  of  all 
trades 

Bregoli  and  Balboni  — Expert 
cockroach  exterminators 

John  Reagan  who  is  an  author- 
ity on  good  eating  places,  says 
“Eat  At  The  House  With  The 
Blue  Blinds.” 

Tom  Cavanaugh  (alias  Hercu- 
les) on  August  22,  made  14  turns 
on  crank  on  No.  1 band. 

Oresti  Diegoli  is  happy  only 
when  he  is  running  his  No.  2 
strand  forming  machine 

Who  was  the  fellow  from  the 
Rope  Walk  who  actually  went  to 
the  movies  with  his  girl? 


Is  it  true  that  Norma  Wylie 
went  to  Maine  for  the  Labor  Day 
week-end  to  see  her  latest  heart- 
throb? 

Naomi  Case  is  expecting  her 
husband,  Arthur,  home  from 
overseas  soon.  So  she’ll  have  to 
stop  rolling  her  big  brown  eyes, 
or  else — ? 

If  Olga  Andrietti  gained  any 
weight  the  past  two  weeks  while 
on  vacation,  Joe  Darsch  will  have 
to  have  the  doors  made  wider. 

No.  1 Basement  is  having  its 
fall  cleaning  done  now,  as  Albert 
Lemius  has  returned  from  vaca- 
tion, and  so  his  broom,  that  has 
been  idle  for  two  weeks,  is  in  full 
swing,  doing  double  duty. 

If  you  didn’t  see  “Vicky”  Ray- 
mond in  full  swing  at  the  block 
dance  the  other  night,  you  have- 
n’t seen  anything  yet! 

Some  of  the  girls  are  looking 
for  musicians  to  play  for  them  at 
special  parties.  Anyone  interested 
or  having  information  thereof, 
please  make  an  appointment  for 
an  interview.  Special  attention 
given  to  men! 


OFFICE 

CHRISTINE  GILLIGAN, 
Reporter 

Two  new  employees  have  joined 
the  office  force  . . . Phyllis  Prouty, 
in  the  Advertising  Department; 
Evalene  Sylvia,  to  the  Statistical 
Department.  Welcome,  to  both. 

H.  B.  Bradley  left  for  New  York 
to  attend  the  annual  sessions  of 
the  New  York  Credit  Managers’ 
Association.  Ducking  the  hurri- 
cane, perhaps? 

V.  P.  Bill  Libby  left  for  New 
York,  September  18,  to  keep  his 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  rail- 
roads. Traffic  Vice  Presidents  of 
many  important  roads  we  used 
for  shipping  Cordage  products 
will  be  in  town  for  their  monthly 
meeting. 

Cordage  had  an  interesting 
visitor  in  the  person  of  Captain 
Knox,  resident  of  Texas,  just 
back  from  overseas,  and  whose 
lifelong  hobby  has  been  Rope- 
craft.  Captain  Knox  ties  over- 
hands, figure  eights,  and  even  the 
bowline  with  one  hand,  knows 
many  rope  tricks,  has  85  useful 
and  decorative  items  that  can  be 
made  of  rope,  is  a rope-spinner 
of  repute  in  rodeos.  Captain 
Knox,  here  to  visit  relatives, 
stopped  in  to  swap  stories  and 
demonstrateed  a few  of  his  tricks 
at  lunch. 

The  Advertising  - Mailing  sec- 
tion of  the  Sales  Promotion  De- 
partment is  now  installed  in 
bright  and  gleaming  new  quarters 
in  the  basement  of  the  main  of- 
fice building  where  the  tag  room 
used  to  be. 


CORDAGE  WARTIME  JOB 
FEATURED  IN  NEWS 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  and 
months,  the  performance  of  Cord- 
age workers  has  been  featured 
in  such  important  metropolitan 
newspapers  as  the  Boston  Globe, 
the  Boston  News  Bureau  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  On 
September  14,  the  internationally 
read  Christian  Science  Monitor 
carried  a full-length  feature 
story  of  Plymouth  Cordage  on 
the  front  page  of  its  second  sec- 
tion. 

Cordage  people  will  be  interest- 
ed in  some  of  the  comments  made 
by  the  newswriters  after  their 
visits  here.  The  Boston  Globe,  for 
example,  headlines  their  article 
this  way  ....  “Ropemakers  have- 
n’t failed  Uncle  Sam  in  War  . . . ”. 
The  News  Bureau  gets  its  story 
under  way,  “Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  products  on  every 
front.”  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  says,  “On  the  Sea  and 
in  the  Air,  Men’s  lives  hang  on 
the  Sturdy  Lines  of  New  England 
Ropemakers.” 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
in  its  article,  and  most  recent 
news  release  on  Plymouth  Cord- 
age, says:  “Short  Fibers  stretched 
by  U.  S.  Rope  Makers  in  Epic 
'Victory  Shift’,”  followed  by  this 
subheading:  “Humble  Commodity 
solved  400-odd  knotty  problems 
for  American  armed  forces  from 
Rhine  to  Okinawa  — Forward 
looking  Plymouth,  Mass,  firm 
founded  in  1824,  won  Army-Navy 
“E”  Award.” 

And  so  the  comments  go  to 
make  a reputation  for  Plymouth 
Cordage  workers  that  will  take 
some  living-up  to! 


IN  THE  MAIL 

July  20,  1945 
Pacific  Area 

Silvio  Pretti,  HA  1/c,  USN,  writes: 

“I  was  very  happy  to  hear  that 
the  Company  has  received  the 
Navy-Army  “E.”  All  I can  say 
is  that  on  the  way  over  here,  I 
saw  two  coils  of  three-strand  rope 
that,  to  my  surprise,  was  shipped 
from  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
of  the  same  town.  I never  knew 
before  that  the  rope  we  used  to 
make  at  home  would  be  used  out 
here  by  the  same  workers.” 


Sgt.  HENRY  CARVALLHO 


Sgt.  Henry  Carvallho,  son  of 
Joe  Carvallho,  Cordage  Tar  House 
worker,  is  still  stationed  in  Ger- 
many after  some  eighteen  months 
of  service.  Winner  of  several  cita- 
tions, the  “Sarge”  sent  this  photo 
on  to  his  dad  to  prove  that  he 
was  still  hale  and  hearty  . . , and, 
some  of  the  gals  say,  as  handsome 
as  ever! 


ROPE  ROOM 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT,  Reporter 

Horatio  Pierce,  one  of  our  for- 
mer guards,  has  taken  a position 
on  a poultry  farm  at  Lakeville. 

One  of  the  outstanding  anglers 
of  this  Department — whose  name 
begins  with  a ‘C’  and  is  a “Sarge” 
in  the  Guards — was  fortunate  in 
landing  two  fairly  large  bass — 
5-lbs.  and  3-lbs.  respectively.  His 
opponent,  skeptical  of  anything 
but  what  he  can  see,  had  to  be 
convinced  by  the  presence  of  the 
two  heads.  How  about  it  Volta,  do 
you  believe  it  now?  Or  would  you 
rather  he  did  it  all  over  again? 

With  practically  all  of  our  boys 
and  girls  back  from  their  vaca- 
tions, brown  as  berries,  fit  as  a 
fiddle,  and  rarin’  to  go,  we’re  go- 
ing to  have  to  watch  out  for  some 
tall  tales.  Especially  from  our 
anglers! 

We  are  glad  to  see  our  Dottie 
back  again,  and  that  she  came 
out  of  her  accident  so  fortunately. 

Prank  Souza  says  ’tain’t  no 
joke  having  a toothache — espe- 
cially when  the  doc  pulls  the 
wrong  one  and  you  gotta  go  all 
thru  it  again! 

Manuel  Travers,  formerly  of 
this  Dept.,  and  President  of  the 
C.I.O.  Local  692,  was  tendered  a 
reception  in  his  honor  at  Ves- 
pucci hall  Friday  Aug.  24th.  There 
was  quite  a large  gathering  of  as- 
sociates and  friends.  A beautiful 
brief  case  was  presented.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  followed  by 
dancing.  Manuel  is  now  stationed 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  affiliated  with 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America  (CIO)  of  that  district. 
We  all  wish  you  the  best  of  luck, 
Manny ! 


"Little  invention  of  mine 
— boles  os  it  mo>vs.'‘ 


Courtesy,  Successful  Farming  Magazine 
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As  the  fall  season  approaches, 
the  gardener  has  reached  his  jay 
as  he  reaps  his  harvest.  This  also 
means  busy  days  for  the  house- 
wife, for  what  household  does  not 
greet  us  with  the  aroma  of  can- 
ning. Whether  it  be  fruits,  vege- 
tables or  pickles,  we  not  only  can 
to  preserve  our  food,  and  to  pro- 
vide us  with  scarce  foods  during 
the  winter  months,  but  the  same 
foods  supply  us  the  all-essential 
vitamins  for  good  health.  Poods 
containing  vitamins  and  minerals 
are  called  “Protective  Foods.” 

These  protective  foods,  which 
contain  vitamins  and  minerals, 
are.  important  in  order  that  the 
body  may  function  properly,  and 
will  be  in  its  best,  most  vigorous 
health.  These,  in  general,  are 
supplied  by  all  fruits,  and  green 
and  yellow  vegetables. 

Of  the  many  vitamins  discov- 
ered, several  are  well  established. 
A balanced  diet  should  supply  us 
with  Vitamins  A,  B-1,  or  Thiamin, 
C,  D,  K,  or  Riboflavin  and  Nico- 
tinic acid. 

Vitamins  are  found  most  com- 
mon in  fruits,  green  and  yellow 
vegetables.  Therefore,  it  is  these 
foods  that  we  should  can  to  keep 
us  healthy  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  most  common  fruit  in  our 
garden  is  the  tomato.  Tomatoes 
are  rich  in  Vitamin  C,  also  supply 
us  with  Vitamins  A,  B-1,  Ribo- 
flavin and  Nicotinic  acid.  They 
have  a tangy  flaver,  and  their 


RECEIVING  PLATFORM 
DEPT. 

ANTHONY  C.  REZENDES 
Reporter 

Lest  We  Forget 
On  Monday,  September  3,  1945, 
August  (Buddah)  Pelegrini  passed 
away.  His  service  record  with  the 
Company  w’as  one  of  thirty  years 
or  more  and  on  September  9th 
he  would  have  been  65  years  old. 
His  kind  thoughts,  words  and 
deeds  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  Platform  boys.  We  of  the 
platform  group  offer  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs  August  Pele- 
grini and  family  for  their  great 
loss.  May  his  kind  soul  rest  in 
peace. 


brilliant  red  color  adds  zest  to 
winter  meals  and  are  the  easiest 
of  all  vegetables  to  can.  There- 
fore, why  not  can  Tomato  Juice, 
tomatoes,  vegetable  juice,  and  the 
all  popular  “Garden  Special?” 
The  latter  is  popular  as  it  not 
only  contains  Vitamins  and  min- 
erals, but  can  be  used  in  many 
ways  which  are  appetizing.  The 
recipe  for  Garden  Special  is  as 
follows: 

4 quarts  ripe  tomatoes 

1 quart  celery 

1 quart  onions 

1 quart  water 

6 sweet  peppers 

3 tablespoons  salt 

2 tablespoons  sugar 

Dice  peppers,  onions,  and  cel- 
ery (coarse  stalks  and  leaves  may 
be  used),  add  water,  and  cook  to- 
gether for  20  minutes.  Add  to- 
matoes which  have  been  peeled 
and  cut  up,  seasonings,  and  after 
it  all  comes  to  a boil,  put  into 
hot  jars,  and  process  in  hot  water 
bath  for  30  minutes  for  quart 
jars  or  25  minutes  for  pints. 

School  days  are  here  again  and 
lunch  boxes  are  being  packed  for 
the  children  whether  they  are  to 
be  eaten  at  noon  or  mid-morning. 
Therefore,  do  not  forget  these 
protective  foods  and  give  the 
youngsters  some  kind  of  fruit, 
raw  carrots  or  a cabbage,  celery 
and  cheese  sandwich  to  give  him 
a start  on  his  way  to  a healthy 
winter. 


No.  2 Mill 

BASEMENT 

TINA  TAVARES,  Reporter 

Josephine  Silva  of  .No.  2 Mill 
Balling  Room  became  the  bride 
of  William  Curt  on  Saturday, 
September  8.  After  a reception 
held  at  the  Young  America  Club, 
they  left  for  a honeymoon  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tavares  afid 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Guaraldi  of 
No.  2 Mill  have  returned  from  a 
trip  to  the  White  Mountains  and 
Montreal,  Canada. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  to  Lucia 
Vernazzaro  for  the  loss  of  her 
husband;  also  to  Bella  Andrada 
for  the  untimely  death  of  her 
sister. 


BART  WALL— SOLDIER 
TO  CIVILIAN 

Lieutenant  Bartholomew  Wall 
strained  over  the  rail  of  his 
hospital  ship  to  get  his  first  look 
at  the  United  States.  The  ship 
glided  under  a high  arched  bridge 
at  the  Charlestown  harbor,  and 
it  shocked  him  to  see  a bridge 
standing  intact.  His  memory 
flashed  to  a bridge  near  Cherda 
that  blew  up  before  his  eyes,  hurl- 
ing fragments  into  the  air.  Men 
were  diving  headfirst  into  ditches 
to  escape  the  machine  gun  fire 
spattering  the  road.  But  this 
bridge  was  whole  and  the  houses 
all  had  roofs  and  smoke  was 
pouring  out  of  the  chimneys. 

The  bright  crispness  of  the 
November  day  dispelled  a few  of 
the  doubts  that  had  been  growing 
in  him  as  he  neared  home.  He 
wondered  how  his  changed  set  of 
values  would  fit  in;  he  wondered 
about  going  back  to  school  and 
he  wondered  about  his  girl.  No 
small  part  of  his  uncertainty  was 
caused  by  his  concern  about  race 
riots,  black  markets,  and  profi- 
teers. Was  this  the  human  de- 
cency for  which  men  had  died? 

When  he  overheard  a group  of 
officer  girls  in  a Washington  sta- 
tion discussing  what  would  be- 
come of  their  jobs  when  the  war 
ended,  he  remembered  the  hilltop 
above  the  road  to  St.  Stephan 
where  machine  gun  bullets 
streamed  from  a stone  farmhouse 
and  caught  an  advance  patrol. 
He  remembered  their  faces  as 
they  lay  flat  on  their  backs  in  the 
grass.  He  wondered  what  those 
girls  would  have  said  if  they  had 
seen  those  faces. 

But  it  was  good — being  in  the 
States  and  riding  thru  the  hills 
of  Pennsylvania  into  the  brown 
flatness  of  Ohio  .... 

At  the  hospital,  he  felt  secure 
in  the  comradeship  of  the  other 
patients.  The  first  real  hurdle 
came  for  him  when  his  girl’s 
mother  called  and  said  that  she 
was  coming  to  see  him.  The 
thought  pf  seeing  an  outsider 
shattered  his  feeling  of  security, 
and  he  asked  her  not  to  bring 
Anne.  But  she  did,  and  after  they 
had  been  together  a few  minutes, 
he  didn’t  see  why  he  had  ever 
worried  about  her. 

The  next  hurdle  came  when  the 
doctor  told  him  that  he  could  go 
home  soon — one  day  he  was  say- 
ing good-bye  to  the  doc  and  was 
on  his  way  to  Detroit.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  take  a walk 
thru  the  old  neighborhood,  and 
he  knew  that  he  had  idealized 
every  lot  and  corner.  There  was 
no  solace  here — no  feeling  of  re- 
turning. 

Civilians  he  quickly  separated 
into  two  types:  the  sob  - sisters 
who  “dear-boyed”  him  about  all 
he  had  been  thru;  and  the  back- 
slappers  with  their  “good  job  well 
done”  routine. 

His  adjustment  to  civilian  life 
began  when  he  realized  that  tho 
the  people  at  home  could  try  to 
grasp  with  their  minds  what  their 
men  were  experiencing,  they  could 
never  feel  it.  These  people  were 
seeing  the  discomforts  of  war  re- 
strictions against  the  backdrop  of 
prewar  plenty — ^bhe  veterans  see  it 
against  the  battleground  and  the 


SALESMAN 


< 


In  the  August  Cordage  News 
we  introduced  two  of  the  four 
men  who  manage  the  far-flung 
sales  offices  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company.  We  twicoed 
Bill  Bryant,  (above),  ±^acmc 
Coast  Manager,  and  Larry  South- 
wick,  New  York  Manager,  about 
the  lack  of  photographs  of  them. 
Larry  is  still  playing  possum,  but 
Bill  Bryant,  ex-Kingstonian,  now 
a California  weather-booster  and 
of  course,  salesman  par  excel- 
lence, has  finally  come  through. 
We  present  Bill  Bryant. 

Bill’s  note  accompanying  the 
photo  said,  “You  asked  for  it 
brother  and  here  it  is  . . . regular 
passport  picture!”  We  don’t  agree, 
think  it  is  a good  picture  of  a 
good  guy  . . . one  of  whom  every 
Cordage  worker  at  Plymouth  can 
be  proud  to  have  out  in  the  field 
representing  Plymouth  Cordage 
products,  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant—helping  to  build  business 
for  our  products  in  the  peace- 
time years  ahead. 


suffering  and  want  in  bombed  out 
cities. 

Thru  the  state  rehabilitation 
board  Bart  was  able  to  get  money 
enough  to  return  to  school.  Once 
there  he  found  it  difficult  to  be 
patient  with  the  slow  methods, 
the  prejudices  of  the  instructors. 
He  found  that  he  lost  his  temper 
easily  and  was  bored  with  the 
empty  formalities  of  every  - day 
conversation. 

A real  break  came  his  way  when 
he  got  a job  as  a veteran  coun- 
sellor in  the  Dearborn  center  of 
rehabiltation.  He  earned  enough 
money  so  that  he  could  marry 
Anne  and  attend  classes  at  night. 
The  one  thing  he  had  wanted 
more  than  any  one  thing  was  the 
security  of  a home  of  his  own. 

With  the  fading  of  Bart’s  battle- 
field impressions  has  come  toler- 
ance. But  he  has  not  lost  the 
confidence  and  the  cool  judgment 
which  that  experience  gave  him. 
He  feels  the  responsibility  that 
comes  with  freedom — the  short- 
ness of  time  for  all  that  is  to  be 
done. 

(Condensed  from  Better  Homes 
& Gardens  magazine.) 


Myrtle  Right  Around  Home  By  Dudley  Fisher 
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Famous  Models  In  Plymouth  Ads 


Do  you  have  a favorite  pin-up? 
Have  you  read  stories  about  cover 
girls  and  the  models  you  see  in 
magazine  advertisements  and 
wondered  how  they  got  that  way? 

None  are  more  famous  than 
these  on  this  page  — our  own 
Plymouth  Cordage  models.  Here 
you  see  them  at  work — making 
rope  and  modeling  at  the  same 
time.  You'll  recognize  them  as  the 
man  who  works  next  to  you — or 
in  the  Prep,  Spinning  or  Rope 
Room.  They  can  now  tell  you 
how  modeling  is  done. 

■When  the  Company  planned  its 
advertising  for  1945,  that  adver- 
tising was  designed  to  start  mak- 
ing peace-time  customers  for 
Plymouth  Cordage  Products — cus- 
tomers who  would  take  the  place 
of  our  one  big  wartime  customer 
— Uncle  Sam.  We  wanted  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  cuscom- 
ers  wanting  and  buying  Plymouth 
Ropes  and  Twines  to  help  keep 
our  machines  running.  And  what 
better  way  to  sell  these  people 
than  to  show  them  how  Plym- 
outh Rope  and  Twine  was  made, 


tell  them  why  it  was  better  rope 
and  finally,  let  them  see  some  of 
the  people  who  make  Plymouth 
Cordage  Products. 

The  entire  series  of  12  adver- 
tisements— one  for  each  month  of 
the  year  was  built  on  actual  pho- 
tographs of  actual  Cordage  work- 
ers. Appearing  in  such  great  na- 
tional magazines  as  Time  and 
Buiness  Week,  in  addition  to  a ' 
list  of  some  27  business  papers 
read  by  important  cordage  buyeis, 
these  pictures  have  circulated 
among  nearly  6,000,000  subscrib- 
ers each  month,  with  a total  read- 
ership of  approximately  18,000,000 
individuals.  Multiply  this  by  12 
months  and  you  can  readily  see 
that  one  or  another  of  our  Fam- 
ous Models  have  appeared  about 
216,000,000  times! 

Do  you  wonder  why  we  call 
them  Famous?  Or  why  we  expect 
that  more  and  more  people  will 
be  wanting  Plymouth  Rope  or  our 
equally  famous  Red  Top  and 
Green  Top  Binder  Twine  . . . and 
one  of  these  days  our  Baler  Twine 
and  Tying  Twine? 


And  here  is  the  one  man  who  modeled  on  a job  he  didn’t  work  at — 
“Whack”  Zaniboni,  making  believe  at  a spinning  jenny.  “Whack,”  as 
all  of  you  know,  usually  does  his  stuff  around  the  grounds.  This  day, 
“■Whack”  was  photographer’s  model,  right  hand  man  and  what  have 
you.  Did  a good  job,  too. 


That  man  Walter  Carr  poses  before  one  of  the  big  rope-laying 
machines  in  Number  1 Mill.  Walter’s  picture,  being  one  of  the  final 
operations  in  rope-making,  ran  in  advertisements  scheduled  for  June 
and  July. 


MAKE  EVERY  OUNCE  OF  COAL  COUNT 

Fireman,  heed  that  furnace!  Operating  a home  heating 
plant  -with  coal  is  almost  a national  trust  this  winter!  East 
of  the  Mississippi,  coal  is  restricted  by  the  government  to  80 


percent  of  normal. 

♦; 

Fireman,  heed  that  furnace! 
Operating  a home  heating  plant 
with  coal  is  almost  a national 
trust  this  winter!  East  of  the 
Mississippi,  coal  is  restricted  by 
the  government  to  80  percent  of 
normal. 

Your  heating  is  more  than  two- 
thirds  dependent  on  your  heating 
equipment,  one-fourth  on  how 
you  fire.  A laboratory  analysis  o.f 
heating  complaints  reported  in 
the  September  issue  of  Better 
Homes  & Gardens  magazine 
showed  that  67  percent  were  due 
to  faulty  equipment.  To  keep 
your  furnace  at  its  maximum 
efficiency,  have  a heating  engi- 
neer check  the  system’s  suitabil- 
ity for  your  needs. 

Ninety  percent  of  heating 
troubles  start  in  the  chimney. 
Check  to  see  that  yours  reaches 
above  nearby  buildings  and  trees 
to  assure  plenty  of  draft.  Be  sure 
it  is  free  of  soot  or  fiy  ash  in  the 
chimneys  or  the  fiueways — they 
cause  as  much  as  10  percent  loss 
in  heating  efficiency  with  anthra- 
cite and  even  higher  waste  with 
softer  fuels.  Check  for  leaks  s 
well  as  dirt. 

i The  ashpit  damper  controls  the 
■ fire-feeding  draft  by  checking  the, 
I air  entering  the  bioler  or  furnace 
I from  beneath  and  the  check 


damper  cools  the  gases  leaving 
the  boiler  and  holds  back  the 
fire.  These  should  be  related  to 
keep  an  even  fire.  Roaring  fires 
mean  heat  wasted  up  the  chim- 
ney. 

The  same  survey  shows  that 
almost  a quarter  of  all  heating 
difficulties  are  due  to  improper 
firing.  Though  fuel  is  short,  you’ll 
do  best  if  you  always  use  the  full 
depth  of  your  fire  pot,  keeping 
the  top  of  the  fuel  bed  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  fire  door.  In 
mild  weather,  instead  of  a fire  pot 
full  of  live  coals,  keep  a deep  bed 
of  ashes  under  the  glowing  fuel, 
to  resist  drafts  and  maintain  a 
slow,  efficient  combustion  rate. 
Then  you  can  shake  the  grates 
and  add  coal,  to  meet  a severe 
drop  in  temperature,  without 
smothering  the  blaze. 

You  will  need  to  adapt  your 
firing  methods  to  the  type  of 
fuel  available.  The  larger  the 
coal,  the  less  resistance  it  offers 
to  draft  thru  the  fuel  bed,  and 
the  more  thickness  or  depth  of 
fire  you  need  to  slow  the  burning 
rate  to  normal 

Automatic  thermostatic  con- 
trols to  regulate  drafts  of  hand- 
fired  furnaces  are  again  available. 

’ley  reduce  care  of  a good  heat- 
Continued  on  Page  Ten 


Here  is  Victor  Correira,  busy  at  the  spout  of  the  second  breaker 
Number  1 Mill,  watching  some  of  the  Plymouth-prepared  roping  in 
process.  Victor’s  big  scene  appeared  in  the  April  issues  of  the  list  pf 
magazines  Plymouth  uses.  The  headline  was,  “Rope  has  moving 
parts.” 


SHIPPING  DEPT. 

JAMES  BERARDI,  Reporter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McMahon 
and  family  spent  two  weeks  at 
Billington  Sea.  He  claims  he 
caught  40  bass,  two  feet  long,  in 
one  day.  He  should  have  spent 
one  of  those  weeks  building  his 
piggery.  Ha,  ha. 

We  wonder  if  Nunnie  spent  two 
weeks  down  at  the  Club  washing 
dirty  bottles.  “A”  claims  that  he 
will  take  a long,  trip  to  Kingston, 
Plympton,  Carver  and  back  to 
Plymouth.  “B”  said  he  would 
take  the  trip  if  it  is  free. 

We  wonder  if  Eddie  Dyer  is 
going  to  put  his  honeydew  melons 
that  weigh  40  pounds  apiece,  in 
the  Brockton  Fair.  He  certainly 
would  get  First  Prize.  He  is  back, 
brown  as  a berry,  after  two  weeks 
of  vacationing  in  Maine  with  his 
wife  and  one-year-old  daughter, 
Joyce. 

We  understand  that  fire  insur- 
ance rates  have  or  will  go  up  be- 
cause of  the  retirement  of  Michel 
Maiers — a firefighter  with  20 
years  of  continuous  service.  We 
still  think  he  will  get  out  of  bed 
when  the  alarm  blows  in. 


CORDAGE  CLUB 

BELL  MAYERS,  Reporter 

The  bowling  tournaments  start 
Monday,  October  1st.  All  bowlers 
in  the  league,  contact  your  cap- 
tains and  sign  up  for  the  coming 
season.  A long  cold  winter  is 
ahead,  so  make  the  Cordage  Club 
your  place  of  entertainment  for 
the  year.  The  alleys  are  being 
re-conditioned  and  will  be  in  per- 
fect shape  for  the  tournaments. 

Every  day  there  are  members 
of  the  Club  returning  from  the 
Armed  Forces.  We  are  glad  to  see 
them  back  at  the  Club  and  cor- 
dially invite  them  to  come  in  and 
see  us.  A recent  visitor  was  Bob 
Wedell,  who  has  been  overseas, 
serving  in  the  African  campaign 
and  on  the  battlefields  of  France, 
and  Germany.  His  experiences 
are  very  interesting  to  hear.  Bob 
is  a graduate  of  the  P.H.S.,  class 
of  ’43. 

Our  club  fisherman  is  still  go- 
ing strong.  Vinnie  Stefani  boasts 
of  a 101/2  lb.  striped  bass,  caught 
this  month. 
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HARRIS  HALL 

JOYCE  PALMER,  Reporter 

Many  Hairris  Hall  employees 
have  been  vacationing  during  the 
month  of  August.  Among  these 
were:  Ada  Tassinari,  Mannie 
Furtado,  Jennie  Strassel,  Ida 
Emond,  Enis  Almeida  and  Joyce 
Palmer. 

Miss  Phyllis  Lawday  and  Miss 
Loretta  Pirani  have  left  Harris 
Hall  to  return  to  college. 

Due  to  illness,  Miss  Irene  Rioux 
is  no  longer  employed  here. 

Harris  Hall  has  undergone  a 
noticeable  change  since  the 
absence  of  these  three  former 
employees  — It’s  as  quiet  as  a 
“morgue”! 


In  case  anyone  is  curious  about 
the  “RambUn’  Wrecks”  who  en- 
tered the  “Hash  House  Spechuls” 
in  last  month’s  edition,  the  so- 
called  are  Phyllis  Lawday,  Irene 
Rioux,  and  Yours  Truly. 

Leon  Lowe  received  a letter 
from  his  son  who,  after  returning 
from  overseas,  and  a furlough 
home,  is  now  stationed  in  Texas. 
Pfc.  Lowe  writes  that  he  is  just 
awaiting  further  orders  either  to 
go  to  Japan,  or  to  get  his  honor- 
able discharge,  preferably  the 
latter. 

Miss  Joyce  Palmer  spent  most 
of  her  vacation  in  bed,  after  un- 
dergoing a tonsilectomy  in  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


PUTTING  YOUR  GARDEN  TO  BED 
FOR  THE  WINTER 


Save  the  Crop!  You  don’t  need 
points  now  but  food  is  stiU  criti- 
cal and  high-priced.  After  cold 
weather  starts  the  things  from 
your  own  garden  will  taste  mighty 
good  and  will  save  you  real  money 
on  your  weekly  grocery  bill.  Sep- 
tember is  a mighty  good  month 
for  canning  both  fruits  and  veg- 
etables. Don’t  take  chances — play 
safe  and  have  your  own  reserve 
food  supply. 

Thrifty  Gardeners  who  have 
space  for  storage  grow  enough 
vegetables  not  only  to  eat  and  to 
can,  but  to  lay  away  for  winter 
use.  They  will  have  timed  their 
plantings  so  that  the  storable 
vegetables  will  be  mature  at  the 
proper  time — not  too  early  and 
not  too  late. 

For  Best  Success  in  Storage: 

1.  Full  maturity  (undeveloped 
crops  will  not  keep  well). 

2.  Careful  handling  and  no 
blemishes. 

3.  Proper  temperature. 

4.  Correct  humidity  and  air 
circulation. 

When  Frost  Comes  the  first 
vegetables  to  be  harvested  for 
storage  are  beans,  winter  squash 
and  pumpkins.  'These  tender  veg- 
etables must  not  remain  out  of 
doors  in  a freezing  temperature. 
Tomatoes,  peppers,  eggplants  and 
cucumbers  should  be  gathered 
too,  but  these  cannot  be  stored 
for  any  length  of  time. 

On  Keeping  Tomatoes  — ripe 
ones  keep  well  in  the  refrigerator, 
but  green  tomatoes  will  not  ripen 
well  there.  They  should  be  laid 
out  without  touching  each  other 
in  a dark,  cool  place  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  refrigerator  or  other 
cold  place  when  they  turn  red.  Or, 
the  vines  may  be  pulled  up  and 
hung  in  a basement  or  warm  gar- 
age to  allow  the  fruits  to  ripen. 
If,  however,  the  fruits  drop  from 
the  suspended  vines,  they  risk  be- 
ing bruised.  Tomatoes  may  also 
be  wrapped  in  paper  and  stored 
in  a box. 

A tomato  ripened  on  the  grow- 
ing vine  has  better  flavor  and 
greater  vitamin  value  than  one 
which  is  picked  green. 

Don’t  ^ in  a Hurry  to  dig  up 
and  store  root  crops  too  soon. 
These  include  beets,  carrots,  ruta- 
bagas and  turnips.  Leave  them  in 
the  ground  until  heavy  frost — 
even  after  the  tops  have  died 
down  but  of  course  remove  them 
before  the  ground  freezes.  ’They 
keep  better  after  low  tempera- 
tures have  caused  the  cells  to  fill 
up  with  starch  and  sugar,  while 
the  water  content  becomes  less. 


No.  3 MiU 

DEOLINDA  COSTA,  Reporter 

“Bill”  Fohrder  has  been  sub- 
stituting as  “boss”  for  his  father 
“Mac”  Fohrder,  who  was  out  tak- 
ing life  easy  on  his  two  weeks’ 
vacation. 

Charlie  Darsh  is  a bit  tanned 
these  days.  He’s  been  vacation- 
ing at  his  Long  Pond  cottage! 

A farewell  party  was  tendered 
Justa  Santos  by  friends,  on  her 
departure  for  a three  months’ 
trip  to  California.  Here’s  hoping 
you  have  a nice  time  out  there 
Judy — we’re  all  going  to  miss  you! 

Pfc.  Warren  C.  Harding,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ahira  Harding  of 
Pleasant  street,  has  now  returned 
to  his  camp  after  spending  a 30- 
day  furlough  with  his  family.  Pfc. 
Harding  recently  returned  from 
11  months’  of  action  in  France, 
Holland  and  Germany. 

Miss  Lucy  Zaniboni  and  friends 
spent  a day  in  Boston  where  they 
attended  the  stage  play  “Mr. 
Strauss  Goes  to  Boston”  at  the 
Shubert  Theater. 

Miss  Deolinda  Costa  returned 
to  work  after  enjoying  a vacation 
at  Portland,  Maine. 

Word  has  been  received  here  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Graves,  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  their  son  in 
Florida.  He  is  now  stationed  wit’n 
the  Army  Engineers. 

You’re  just  lucky  Charlie,  that 
the  gas  rationing  ban  was  lifted. 
What  would  you  have  done  other- 
wise? 


Lt.  Clarence  Reed 


PREPARING  THE  GARDEN 
FOR  WINTER 

Clean  up  the  Vegetable  Patch — 
don’t  leave  it  a graveyard  of  corn 
stalks,  dead  vines  and  debris. 

Tear  up  and  Burn  diseased  and 
insect-infected  weeds  and  vege- 
table matter. 

Spade  Under  or  Compost 
healthy  weeds,  vegetable  leaves 
and  stalks — these  will  improve 
the  soil  by  dading  organic  matter 
to  it. 

Do  Not  Leave  for  Spring  the 
jobs  you  can  do  in  the  fall — 

1.  Have  your  soil  tested  for 
acidity  and  fertility,  if  you  think 
it  needs  it. 

2.  Remove  surrounding  weeds 
which  can  harbor  insects  and 
carry  over  diseases  to  next  spring. 

3.  If  manure  is  available  now, 
spread  it  over  the  garden  and 
turn  it  under  this  fall.  It  is  of 
less  value  if  left  exposed  all  win- 
ter. Fresh  manure  can  be  used 
now,  but  in  spring  rotted  manure 
is  safer. 

4.  Heavy  clay  soil  is  benefited 
by  being  dug  in  the  fall  and  left 
in  a rough  state  to  freeze  and 
thaw  during  the  winter.  This 
helps  improve  its  texture. 

Let  Nature  Grow  “Green  Ma- 
nure For  You: — When  your  crops 
are  harvested  and  the  ground  is 
cleaned  up  and  turned  over,  sow 
WINTER  RYE  at  the  rate  of  11/2 
quarts  to  a plot  25  x 40  feet. 
Broadcast  it  evenly.  Then  rake 
the  soil  lightly  in  one  direction. 
There  should  be  about  inch  of 
soil  over  the  seeds.  The  rye  will 
grow  several  inches  this  autumn. 
Sow  as  early  as  possible.  It  will 
continue  to  grow  again  in  early 
Spring,  and  should  reach  6-10 
inches  in  height.  Then  before  the 
soil  is  ready  for  sowing  your  veg- 
etable seeds  in  the  Spring,  turn 
under  the  rye.  Its  roots  and  top 
growth  will  then  decompose  in 
the  soil  thus  improving  its  humus 
content. 


55th  WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 

Labor  Day  fourteen  members 
members  of  the  Andrews  family 
celebrated  the  wedding  anniver- 
sary of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
Andrews  who  were  married  in 
New  Bedford  on  August  31,  fifty- 
five  years  ago.  The  couple  re- 
ceived many  cards,  flowers  and 
beautiful  gifts.  Among  those 
present  at  the  family  clambake 
were  two  P.  C.  Co.  employees, 
a daughter.  Miss  Edith  Andrews, 
and  a granddaughter.  Miss  Betty 
Andrews.  Congratulations,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrews! 


MAKE  COAL  LAST 

Continued  from  Page  Nine 
ing  plant  to  morning  and  evening 
attention. 

If  you  run  your  coal  furnace 
by  hand,  start  with  the  drafts  in 
the  “on”  position — ashpit  damper 
open  and  the  check  damper 
closed.  Build  the  fire  on  a layer 
of  ashes,  using  paper  and  char- 
coal or  wood  to  start  it.  When 
this  kindling  is  burning  briskly, 
add  a thin  layer  of  coal.  (Never 
use  an  inflammable  liquid  to 
speed  it  up!)  After  the  first  layer 
to  bring  the  fuel  bed  level  with 
of  coal  is  well  ignited,  add  enough 
the  bottom  of  the  firing  door,  and 
maintain  it  at  this  level  when  full 
heating  comfort  is  wanted.  Leave 


1st  Lt.  Clarence  Reed  — a mem- 
ber of  the  Plant  Guards  on  mil- 
itary leave  of  absence  since  Sep- 
tember 14,  1942,  was  a recent 
visitor  to  the  plant  while  on  a 
30-day  furlough. 

Lt.  Reed  entered  the  service  as 
a private  and  worked  his  way  up 
the  “ladder”  to  his  present  status. 
He  has  been  serving  with  the  77th 
Troop  Carrier  Squadron  in  the 
Em-opean  Theater  of  the  War 
and  has  seen  Plymouth  Nylon 
Rope  in  action  many  times  as 
evidenced  by  identification  tags — 
one  of  which  was  forwarded  to 
this  Reporter  with  a very  inter- 
esting letter.  This  last  tag  was 
taken  from  a Coil  of  Plymouth 
Nylon  tow  rope,  marked  by  Oper- 
ator No.  1106. 

J.  A.  SIVHTH,  Reporter 
Dept,  of  Grounds 


a “five  spot”  of  glowing  coal 
whenever  you  refuel.  Don’t  slice 
at  a hard  coal  fire  with  the  poker, 
or  you  may  mix  ashes  and  fresh 
coal  and  cause  the  very  caking 
you  want  to  avoid. 

Shake  the  grates  gently — only 
until  the  first  red  glow  in  the 
ashpit.  After  the  shaking,  remove 
the  ashes.  Letting  them  pile  too 
high  may  burn  out  the  grates. 

In  banking,  close  the  ashpit 
damper  and  open  the  check 
damper,  to  cut  down  the  draft 
which  spurs  the  fire.  Leaving  the 
fire  door  open  wastes  fuel.  Over- 
checking a fire,  Uke  setting  a 
thermostat  too  low,  makes  the 
house  so  cold  that  you  waste  heat 
the  next  morning  overcoming  the 
unhealthy  chill.  Experience  will 
show  the  banking  necessary  to 
maintain  a comfortable  and  effi- 
cient night  temperature  for  your 
family. 


“NEWS”  REPORTER  WEDS! 

Dorothy  Malone  became  the 
bride  of  Orval  (Jim)  Bean  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  on  September  7, 
1945. 

Dot  went  to  Dallas  to  meet  Jim 
when  he  returned  to  the  States 
after  over  two  years’  service  with 
the  36th  “Texas”  Division  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  European 
Theaters  of  Operation. 


Your  Cordage  News  Reporters  have  been  doing  an  excellent  job  of 
gathering  news  for  you  to  read.  You  can  do  your  part  by  making  sure 
that  you  pass  along  every  news  item  of  interest  you  know  of,  whether 
about  yourself,  your  family,  or  your  department  as  a whole.  We  don’t 
have  enough  pictures  of  yourself  and  lamily.  Why  not  bring  one  in 
for  the  next  issue? 
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WHO  IS 
THIS  MAN? 


Caught  in  the  act  of  covering 
a coil  of  good  Plymouth  Rope, 
this  man  wasn’t  sure  whether  or 
not  he  liked  the  idea  of  photo- 
graphers at  work.  But  one  of  bis 
' co-workers  has  since  offered  his 
services  as  a model  anytime  the 

> News  Photographer  wants  some 
' action  ...  so  next  time  we’U  get 
' Bill  Raggazini  to  stand  in  for 

> Johnny  Durnion. 


No.  1 Mill 

SPINNING  ROOM 

DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO, 
R-;  porter 


' Margaret  Bergaminl  (nee  Mar- 
■ garet  Brenner)  is  spending  a 
month’s  leave  of  absence  in  Cal- 
ifornia with  her  husband.  She  is 
expected  back  very  soon. 

Mrs.  Palmira  Santos  underwent 
. an  operation  at  Jordan  hospital 
lately,  and  is  on  the  way  to  re- 
1 covery.  “Best  of  luck  to  you,  Mrs. 
; Santos.’’ 

Former  employees  Edward  Re- 
I beiro  and  Tony  Medeiros,  now 
, back  from  overseas  duty,  took  a 
’ walk  through  the  mill  last  week. 

We  were  all  glad  to  see  them 
' back. 

Gloria  Silva  spent  her  vacation 
at  the  home  of  her  fiance’s  par- 
^ ents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Col- 
ella  of  Newton.  On  Friday  of  the 
I same  week,  Gloria’s  fiance,  Cox. 
i Paul  Colella  arrived  home  from 
! the  Southwest  Pacific  on  a 30-day 
: i leave. 


e A Good  Fish  Story 

t Dorothy  Bernardo,  one  of  our 
£ spinners,  spent  her  vacation  in 
1 Maine  fishing.  She  didn’t  come 
} back  with  the  story  that  she 
- 1 caught  one  “that”  big  but  she  did 
r i catch  one  5 foot  9 inch,  blue-eyed 
blond.  Hm! — not  a bad  catch. 


(■ 

t Mill  No.  3 

; TOP  FLOOR 

‘ MAE  CARREIRA,  Reporter 

Enis  Breveglieri  and  Mae  Car- 
I reira,  back  to  work  after  two 
weeks’  vacation,  spent  part  of 
I their  vacation  in  Boston  with 
; relatives. 


We  are  glad  to  see  Mary  Fratus 
; back  to  work.  She  has  been  out 
i with  bad  hand  burns. 

I Leroy  Miller  has  been  out  ill 
I for  a week.  A minor  throat  op- 
' I eration  was  performed  at  the  Jor- 
i dan  hospital. 

I 

i Tillie  Fryermuth  certainly  gets 
I around  for  she  has  just  returned 
1 to  work  from  a trip  to  Canada. 
! Mrs.  Phyllis  Furtado  and  son, 
j Philip,  celebrated  his  4th  birth- 
day last  Sunday  at  Camp  Ed- 
wards hospital  with  his  father. 
Pvt.  Alfred  Furtado. 

Charlie  Darsch  certainly  must 
have  enjoyed  his  vacation.  He 
certainly  looks  like  he  has  put 
on  a few  more  pounds. 


MFG.  ORDER  DEPT. 

FRANCIS  WIRTZBURGER 

Amedio  Barufaldi  and  Frank 
“Wink”  Gardner  spent  the  week 
of  August  27th  on  vacation. 

A son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Correa,  August  12,  1945 
at  Jordan  hospital.  Sounds  like 
a good  prospect  to  assist  you  with 
the  cycles,  Joe. 

Miss  Frances  Wirzburger  spent 
an  enjoyable  two  weeks,  starting 
August  13,  on  vacation  from  her 
duties  in  this  department. 


MAINTENANCE  DEPT. 

R.  SAMPSON,  Reporter 

The  Maintenance  Departments 
will  have  their  annual  get-to- 
gether on  Sunday,  September  23, 
at  the  Alsace-Lorraine  club  on 
Cherry  street.  A chicken  dinner 
will  be  served. 

Bill  Maini  has  left  the  Com- 
pany to  start  a contracting  busi- 
ness of  his  own. 

Neil  MacKay  has  been  home 
from  work  the  past  seven  weeks, 
during  which  time  he  underwent 
an  operation  at  the  Jordan  hos- 
pital. We  were  pleased  to  see  Neil 
back  again  this  morning. 

Larry  Shaw,  Ronald  MacDuf- 
fee,  Neil  MacKay,  and  Bill  Har- 
low spent  a week  camping  in  Ver- 
mont recently. 


August  29,  1945 
Pacific  Area 

Donald  O.  Tracy,  C.M.M.,  writes: 

“I  received  an  issue  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  News.  Con- 
gratulations on  a fine  paper  and 
I enjoyed  every  part  of  it. 

“With  the  peace  terms  ready 
to  be  signed,  I hope  to  be  home 
in  the  near  future,  but  there  is 
still  a lot  of  work  to  do  out  here. 

“I  enjoyed  an  interesting  ex- 
perience some  time  ago  while  in 
Manila.  Visited  the  Elizalde  Rope 
Company  and  was  extended  an 
invitation  for  their  grand  open- 
ing. 

“Missed  meeting  ‘Bart  Bradley’ 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  I was 
told  he  was  there  at  the  same 
time.  Also  went  through  the  ruins 
of  the  Manila  Rope  Company  and 
it  will  be  some  time  before  they 
are  back  in  production.” 


Foolishness 

The  occupants  of  the  parlor  car 
of  the  “Limited”  were  startled  by 
the  abrupt  entrance  of  two 
masked  bandits. 

“Ttow  up  yer  hands!”  com- 
manded the  bigger  of  the  two. 
“We’re  gonna  rob  all  the  gents 
and  kiss  all  the  gals.” 

“No,  pardner,”  remonstrated 
the  smaller  one  gallantly,  “We’ll 
rob  the  gents,  but  we’ll  leave  the 
ladies  alone.” 

“Mind  your  own  business,  young 
fellow,”  snapped  a female  passen- 
ger of  uncertain  age.  “The  big 
man  is  robbing  this  train.” 


A lady  named  Mrs.  Carr  had 
ten  children.  When  the  tenth  one 
arrived  a neighbor  said  to  her: 

“Well,  I see  you  have  another 
little  Carr.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  mother.  “And 
as  far  as  I’m  concerned  it’s  the 
caboose.” 


“So  you  came  through  my  old 
home  town  on  this  trip,  eh?  What 
did  you  think  of  it?” 

“I  really  didn’t  get  a good  look 
at  it.  There  was  a box  car  on  the 
side  track.” 


Mr.  Richman:  “How  do  you  like 
the  place?  Shall  we  buy  it?” 

His  wife:  “Oh,  it’s  perfectly 
lovely]  The  view  from  this  bal- 
cony is  so  fine  that  it  leaves  me 
speechless.” 

Mr.  Richman:  “Then  we’ll  buy 
it.” 


ONE  LITTLE  GIRL  WROTE  CORDAGE 


Above,  sister  Ann  and  Ruth  Rahm,  ages  14  and  13  respectively, 
both  of  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  and  ambitious  4-H  Beef 
Members,  proudly  lead  their  prize  steers.  Ann  is  at  left,  Ruth  at  right. 


Back  in  August,  a letter  came 
in  to  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany. It  was  a letter  from  Aim, 
one  of  the  two  sisters  shown  in 
the  photo  above.  Ann  had  the 
idea  that  “Good  Hope  Bingo,” 
her  black  Angus  should  be  shown 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  with  a 
white  halter  rope. 

Here  is  her  letter: 

“Plymouth  Cordage  Products, 
Dear  Sirs: 

I am  a 4-H  Baby  Beef  member 
with  a black  Angus  to  be  shown 
at  the  Eastern  State  Exposition. 
One  of  the  rules  are  that  the 
black  Angus  must  be  shown  with 
a white  rope.  Have  you  got  a 
white  rope  to  make  a halter  20 
feet  long  and  it  must  be  3/8  to 
inch  thick.  It  would  make  my 
Black  Angus  “Good  Hope  Bingo” 
stand  out  better.  He  weighs  1100 
lbs.  now  and  will  weigh  1200  lbs. 
by  show  time  September  15th. 
Hoping  you  can  help  me. 

Sincerely, 

Ann  Rahm 

P.S.  I am  14  years  old.  My  sis- 
ter Ruth  has  a cross  between  a 
Shorthorn  and  Hereford.  1200  lbs. 
is  its  weight.  But  just  brown  rope 
is  alright  for  it. 


Back  went  a letter  from  Cord- 
age to  Ann,  reading  in  part,  as 
follows:  “It  seemed  to  us  that 
“Good  Hope  Bingo”  should  have 
an  exceptionally  fine  white  rope 
and  we  are  getting  such  a rope 
ready  for  you.  It  will  be  a 20-ft. 
length  as  you  requested,  and  we 
are  sure  you  will  be  very  pleased 
with  its  silky  softness  and  appear- 
ance.” 

Ann  was  delighted  with  the 
Plymouth  rope,  sent  with  the  co- 
operation of  our  Research  Labs 
who  helped  by  digging  up  a length 
of  experimental  ssmthetic  which 
looks  very  much  like  Nylon.  And 
Ann  has  repaid  us  by  sending 
along  the  picture  of  her  sister 
and  herself,  with  those  two 
much-prized  Baby-Beefers  . . . . 
“Good  Hope  Bingo’  ’and  “Moimt 
Hope  Bing.” 

This  little  incident  is  typical  of 
the  many  that  happen  almost 
every  day.  Each  letter  is  care- 
fully answered,  the  writer  is  given 
all  the  cooperation  possible.  This 
is  the  way  the  Plymouth’s  hard- 
earned  good  will  is  maintained 
and  built  up — all  with  the  pur- 
pose of  building  good  friends  for 
future  sales  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Products. 


Linz,  Austria 
August  28,  1945 

Dear  Sirs: 

Just  a few  lines  to  let  you  know 
I received  the  paper  and  was  very 
glad  to.  At  present  I am  in  Linz, 
Austria  working,  and  sure  am 
proud  now  that  it  is  over.  I am 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  say  I’ll 
be  home  soon  on  a discharge  as 
I have  79  points  at  present. 

We  are  using  lots  of  rope. 
When  I am  asked  what  my  job 
is  at  home,  I am  proud  to  say  I 
work  at  a job  that’s  worthwhile. 
They  sure  use  rope  all  over  the 
world  and  I know  ours  is  the  best 
ever  made.  I never  knew  it  was 
so  important  until  I had  been 
half  way  around  Europe  and  seen 
its  uses. 

I was  very  glad  to  read  an  arti- 
cle in  the  paper  sent  me,  by  a 
friend  of  mine  I haven’t  seen  in 
some  time  or  heard  from. 

Yes,  the  people  here  are  all  a 
beaten  lot  and  know  it  too.  I wish 
this  was  a war  to  end  all  wars. 

Until  we  meet  again. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Pfc.  Horace  P.  Soares 

I am  proud  to  work  for  such  a 
good  Company, 


Want  to 

BUY 

SELL 

SWAP 

Send  your  ad  in  to  the 
CORDAGE  NEWS 
Plymouth 

No  charge — for  employees 
only. 
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Below:  We  see  signs  of  the  times  as  the  first  British-made  automobile' 
is  lowered  over  the  side  of  a freighter  on  American  docks.  And  rope, 
of  course,  helps  in  the  job  of  deUvering  it  safely.  Here,  in  cargo 
handling,  is  another  class  of  rope  use — rope  doing  the  hard  work — 
that  will  help  keep  things  moving. 


Above:  American  soldiers  guarding  a supply  of  American  hemp  some- 
where in  the  middle  west,  U.  S.  A.  Cordage  fiber  supplies  were  never 
so  critically  short  as  they  have  been  during  World  War  11.  The  world 
is  still  seriously  lacking  in  these  fibers  but  this  is  one  of  the  wartime 
wounds  that  time  will  heal. 


Below:  A class  of  embryo  mountain-climbers  starting  out  with  two 
experienced  instructors,  somewhere  in  Switzerland.  Rope  is  a neces- 
sity, provides  both  safety  and  pleasure  to  the  many  people  the  world 
around  who  make  mountain  climbing  their  hobby.  Plymouth’s  famous 
nylon  mountain  cUmbing  rope,  developed  for  the  services,  wiU  find 
many  devotees  in  peace  time,  and  our  specially  developed  ski-tow 
ropes  add  pleasure  to  another  favorite  sport  here  and  abroad. 


Though  V-J  Day  is  behind  us, 
there  is  a heavy  military  demand 
for  Plymouth  Rope  still  to  be  met. 
The  time  is  in  sight,  however, 
when  some  of  the  multitude  of 
uses  for  rope  in  peacetimes  may 
be  filled,  and  we  can,  at  least,  re- 
fresh memories  with  two  or  three 
of  the  jobs  and  pleasure-duties 
that  Plymouth’s  peacetimes  rope 
perform. 

On  this  page  are  a few  photo- 
graphs that  will  help  jog  your 
memory,  and  one  that  could  not 
be  published  before  but  tells  a 
Uttle  story  of  the  times  now  slowly 
passing.  Perhaps  you  vrill  find 
these  a pleasant  relief  from  rope 
at  war  — from  rope  bringing 
stretchers  with  wounded  over  the 
side,  from  rope  landing  net  crowd- 
ed with  boys  going  over  the  side 
to  landing  barges,  from  the  hun- 
dreds of  wartime  uses  that  Plym- 
outh Rope  fulfilled  so  well.  Let’s 
hope,  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  that  Plymouth  Rope  will 
take  its  rightful  place  in  the 
peacetime  picture. 


Above:  One  of  the  students  in 
mountain  climbing  makes  his  way 
carefully  up  the  sheer  side  of  a 
snow  and  ice-clad  peak — with  the 
help  of  a stout  rope — a rope  to 
which  he  entrusts  his  Ufe. 


Below:  Here  the  climbers  are  rewarded  at  the  mountain-top,  with 
a view  of  snow-clad  peaks  and  the . world  below.  Scenery  Uke  this, 
(in  Switzerland  in  this  case),  is  one  of  the  things  that  urges  the 
climbers  on. 


Below:  Two  American  boys  at  a school  lor  boys  located  in  the  West. 
Part  of  their  course  is  in  the  proper  handling  of  rope,  in  the  use  of 
the  lariat  and  roping.  Plymouth’s  yacht  lariat  rope,  famous  wherever 
cowboys  gather,  will  once  again  find  its  way  back  into  their  hands. 


MEMORIES  OF  ROPE  AT  PEACE 
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Above:  These  five  gals  have  their  oAvn  favorite  luncheon  corner.  For 
a small  fee  the  editors  wilt  consider  tipping-  you  off  on  the  exact 
location.  Left  to  right:  Annette  Cavacco,  Helen  MacKenzie,  Bella 
Soares,  Anna  Pimental,  Hortense  Delano. 


These  whirligig  operators  all  seem 
to  be  in  a happy  mood  as  they 
whirl.  Above:  Alice  Hopkins. 


Below:  Marie  Carvalho,  Florence 
Costa  and  Sarah  Perry  (who 
turned  her  back). 


Above:  Deolinda  Costa,  ace 
news  reporter,  keeps  a No.  3 
Mill  spinning  machine  going 
in  her  spare  time. 


Cordage  has  grown  in  these 
last  few  years  and  it’s  sometimes 
hard  to  keep  up  on  who’s  who. 
So,  by  way  of  making  a start,  we 
sent  our  roving  photographer 
around  to  get  some  shots  of  fel- 
low-workers at  work  and  at  play. 
You’ll  notice  that  he  is  a cautious 
man,  having  photographed  ex- 
actly 11  men  and  11  women.  At 


any  rate,  it’s  a beginning  and  we 
hope  you’ll  enjoy  these — and  treat 
the  photographer  with  your  best 
broad  smile  when  he  gets  around 
to  you. 

Or,  if  you  don’t  want  to  wait, 
you  can  send  the  Cordage  News 
a shot  of  yourself  at  your  favorite 
sport.  That’s  what  we’d  really 
like! 


Above:  Left  to  Right:  Ralph  Santaro,  John  Wright,  Gordon  McNeil 
and  C.  W.  Leach  put  on  the  usual  noon-day  show  in  the  card  room  at 
the  Cordage  auditorium.  John  Perry,  (far  right),  is  an  interested 
observer — and  an  experienced  kibitzer. 


Above:  Indian  Summer  comes  to  Plymouth,  and  these  six  enjoy  it 
while  waiting  for  the  one  o’clock  whistle : left  to  right:  Sam  Albertini, 
Joseph  Silva,  John  Pacheco,  Julius  Kessler,  John  Mathewson,  Walter 
Kaiser. 

Below:  Some  folks  claim  there’s  no  house  like  the  Head-house.  Rose 
Fontaine  (left),  and  Edna  Scagliarini  (right),  are  two  who  will  tell 
you  that  as  they  do  an  expert  job  at  the  rope-forming  frames. 
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OFFICE  NEWS 

PHYLUS  PROUTY, 
substituting 

We  are  all  sorry  to  hear  that 
Mary  McLean,  of  the  Statistical 
Department,  is  confined  to  her 
home  with  illness. 

Mrs.  Christine  Gilligan,  of  the 
Advertising  Department,  is  on  a 
short  trip  with  her  husband,  who 
has  just  returned  from  overseas 
and  has  been  discharged  from  the 
Army,  after  serving  with  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh Infantry  Division  in 
the  Pacific  Area. 

Francis  Shea,  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  Cost  Department, 
left  the  company  March  15,  1941 
for  service  in  the  U.  S.  Ai’my.  He 
* served  two  years  overseas  in  the 
following  campaigns:  Normandy, 
Rhineland,  Ardennes  and  Central 
Europe.  His  rank  was  Corporal 
and  he  holds  the  Bronze  Star.  Mr. 
Shea  has  been  placed  in  a respon- 
sible position  in  the  Statistical 
Department.  “We  welcome  you 
back  to  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company.” 

Mary  Nickerson,  of  the  Fiber 
Department,  is  enjoying  her  two 
weeks’  vacation  at  home. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Schaults,  of  the 
Payroll  Department,  has  returned 
from  her  vacation. 

Ml’.  H.  H.  Lanman  of  the  Traffic 
Department  is  now  serving  on  the 
Jury  in  Brockton. 

SURPRISE!! 

Wednesday  evening,  October  17, 
at  the  Country  House,  the  office 
girls  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  gave  a surprise  bridal 
shower  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Orval  C. 
Bean  (the  former  Dorothy  Ma- 
lone) , along  with  a farewell  party 
for  Ann  Peterson  and  Phoebe 
Shirley. 

‘ All  three  girls  were  presented 
with  corsages  at  the  dinner  table. 
Ann  and  Phoebe  received  farewell 
presents  and  Dot  received  many 
lovely  gifts. 

Among  those  present  were:  Ruth 
Wood,  Marie  Sance,  Marjorie 
Churchill,  Leona  Vannah,  Dorothy 
Ingram,  Joan  Eckersley,  Jeannette 
Strassel,  Inez  White,  Marjorie 
Anderson,  Elsie  Morse,  Augusta 
Stefani,  and  Dottie  Lawrence. 


RECEIVING  DEPT. 

Augusta  Stefani 

Wanted:  Typewriter — (which 
has  keys  that  Roy  Paty  can  locate 
correctly.)  Cheer  up,  Roy,  “If  at 
first  you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try, 
again.” 

Latest  In  Platform  Fashion:  We 

find  Jimmy  Souza  sporting  golf 
shoes,  while  on  duty  as  Switch- 
man with  the  train  crew. 

Temperature  has  dropped  to 
43  degrees,  Tony  dons  eight 
sweaters,  one  jacket,  two  hats. 

Lieut.  George  LeRoy  Paty  spent 
a very  enjoyable  week-end  at  his 
cottage  at  West  pond. 

Pfc.  “Billy”  Stellberger,  formerly 
of  the  platform  gang,  now  on  a 
ten  day  furlough,  “dropped”  in 
to  say  “Hello”  to  the  boys.  Pfc. 
Stellberger  is  now  stationed  in 
Florida.  Well,  Billy,  we  hear  your 
friend,  Carey,  is  still  wearing  his 
rubber  boots,  which  he  acquired 
while  working  on  the  platform. 

Staff  Sergeant  Carl  Roth,  who 
is  home  on  a 60  day  leave,  is 
working  temporarily  on  the  plat- 
form. Staff  Sei’geant  Roth  has  12 
years  of  service  to  his  credit.  Con- 
gratulations for  your  fine  record! 

Our  USO  girl.  Aura  Fortini, 
spent  the  evening  entertaining  the 
GIs  at  Camp  Edwards.  That’s  it 
Aura,  keep  up  the  boys’  morale. 


MFG.  ORDER  DEPT. 

Francis  Wirzburger 

Roger  Sherman  spent  an  en- 
joyable two  weeks  vacation  start- 
ing October  1,  from  his  duties  in 
this  department. 

Miss  Frances  Nutterville  and  a 
girl  friend  flew  to  New  York  Oc- 
tober 15,  and  spent  a week  shop- 
ping and  sightseeing.  Happy 
landing. 

Lawrence  McCarthy  spent  the 
week  of  October  8,  on  vacation. 
For  a very  special  reason  (senti- 
mental?) he  stopped  a couple  of 
days  at  Hotel  Statler  in  Boston. 

Doris  Bergonzini,  Frances  Nut- 
temlle  and  a few  girl  friends 
have  formed  a “Seven-Up”  Bowl- 
ing team.  Now  they  have  an 
“S.  O.  S.”  out  for  a sponsor.  Who 
will  volunteer? 

Frances  Wirzburger  and  Doris 
Bergonzini  spent  the  October  12th 
holiday  week-end  with  relatives 
in  Boston. 


**1  don’t  know  what  size  collar  he  wears,  but  my  fingers  fit  aroutud 
his  neck  like  this!’’ 


With  Our  Service  People . . . 


Ed.  Note:  This  corner  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  News  will  be  devoted  to  news 
of  and  from  our  men  and  women  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  Coast  Guard, 
and  Merchant  Marine.  The  Editors 
hope  that  you  will  send  us  letters  from 
your  sons,  brothers,  husbands,  daugh- 
ters, who  left  the  Cordage  to  enter  the 
Services. 


WINNER  OF  SILVER  STAR 


SGT.  DOMINIC  P.  FRATUS 


Headquarters  42nd  (Rainbow) 
Infantry  Division 
Office  of  the 

COMMANDING  GENERAL 

11  July  1945 
CITATION 

AWARD  OF  THE  SILVER  STAR 
By  direction  of  the  President, 
under  the  provisions  of  Army 
Regulations  600-45,  22  September 
1943,  as  amended,  the  Silver  Star 
is  awarded  to: 

DOMINIC  P.  FRATUS 
11049359,  Sergeant,  Infantry, 
Company  A,  232nd  Infantry  for 
gallantry  in  action,  on  4 April 
1945,  in  Wurzburg,  Germany. 

While  Sergeant  Fratus  was  lead- 
ing his  squad  in  the  street  fight- 
ing at  Wurzburg,  a burst  of  fire 
wounded  five  members  of  the 
squad.  Four  were  able  to  crawl 
to  cover  but  the  fifth  was  serious- 
ly wounded  and  was  unable  to 
move.  In  spite  of  intense  sniper 
fire.  Sergeant  Fratus  made  two 
attempts  to  rescue  the  man,  final- 
ly reaching  him  and  dragging  him 
to  safety.  By  his  courage  and  de- 
termination, Sergeant  Fratus 
saved  a fellow  soldier  from  almost 
certain  death  or  capture.  Entered 
military  service  from  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 

(S)  HARRY  J.  COLLINS, 

Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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PROUD  MOTHER 

And  here  is  Dominic’s  smiling 
(and  proud)  mother.  While  her 
son  was  winning  medals,  Sarah 
Fratus  was  doing  her  bit  in  No.  3 
Mill.  She’s  still  at  it,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  and  everyone  who  knows 
her  hopes  she  stays  right  on  the 
job.  Congratulations  on  your 
son’s  honors,  Sarah! 


Friday,  9 a.m. 
September  14,  1945 
Hawaiian  Islands 
Dear  Mr.  Hilton: 

Just  a few  lines  to  let  you  know 
that  I am  in  good  health,  and  I 
hope  this  letter  will  find  you  all 
the  same. 

I have  received  a copy  of  your 
Plymouth  Cordage  News  and  I en- 
joyed reading  it  very  much.  It 


was  very  interesting  to  me,  be- 
cause I know  most  of  the  employ- 
ees working  there. 

As  my  job  here  on  the  Island  is 
loading  and  unloading,  I came 
across  plenty  of  rope  on  different 
ships  that  was  made  by  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company.  So,  one 
morning,  as  we  were  working  on 
this  ship  with  all  this  Plymouth 
Rope,  made  by  the  Cordage  Com- 
pany, I asked  the  Skipper  of  the 
ship  what  he  thought  of  this  rope 
made  by  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  and  he  told  me  it  was 
one  of  the  best  brands  of  rope 
he  has  ever  handled. 

After  he  told  me  that,  I told 
him  that  I worked  in  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  for  over 
nineteen  years. 

He  sure  was  surprised  when  I 
told  him  just  how  rope  was  made 
and  treated,  and  also  how  many 
machines  this  raw  fiber  had  to 
go  through  before  the  product 
was  finished  and  ready  for  use. 

This  was  aboard  the  USS  Far- 
mee,  where  I saw  hundreds  of 
coils  of  rope  made  by  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company,  all  diff- 
erent sizes. 

While  reading  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  News,  I was  very  glad 
to  see  that  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  has  done  so  well  in  ful- 
filling all  orders  of  the  Navy  and 
all  other  ■ branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces  that  were  so  vitally  in  need 
of  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
during  wartime. 

I also  read  in  different  papers 
where  Plymouth  Rope  has  saved 
many  lives  and  has  helped  win 
this  war  much  sooner. 

Thanks  to  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  and  all  its  employ- 
ees for  the  good  work  they  have 
done  towards  winning  this  war 
and  bringing  us  home  to  our  loved 
ones  much  sooner. 

I am  thanking  you  very  much 
for  the  Plymouth  Cordage  News 
and  all  the  rest  that  have  helped 
publish  such  an  interesting  paper, 
and  the  news  I like  so  much  to 
read  about. 

Hoping  to  be  with  you  all  very 
soon.  Until  then,  the  best  of  luck 
to  you  all,  and  thank  you. 

From  one  of  your  employees. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(S)  E.  D.  BESEGAI 


Berlin,  Germany 
Sept.  17,  1945 

Dear  Mr.  Brewster: 

I have  just  received  a clipping 
from  the  Old  Colony  of  the  letter 
sent  from  Headquarters  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  signed  by  H.  H. 
Arnold,  Commanding  General. 

What  he  says  is  true  in  every 
respect,  and  I only  want  to  add  a 
bit  to  it  from  a private  of  the  82d 
Airbom’ne  Division.  Being  a Glid- 
erman  and  having  seen  the  good 
use  that  Nylon  Rope  as  put  out 
by  the  Cordage  Company  has 
done  both  in  combat  and  in  train- 
ing, I can  but  be  most  thankful 
it  was  a Plymouth  Rope  that  was 
doing  the  good  job  it  always  did 
do.  Never  have  I heard  of  a rope 
going  bad  on  us.  Many  times  I 
have  wondered  if  maybe  I had 
myself  worked  on  that  rope  that 
is  doing  the  job  so  faithfully. 

This  is  from  one  of  your  former 
workers,  just  a G.  I.  Joe  from  the 
other  end  of  that  good  rope. 

Yours  truly. 

PFC.  ROGER  W.  HOLDEN 


October,  1945 
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CORDAGE  CLUB 

Bill  Mayers 

The  bowling  tournaments  are 
going  full  swing,  with  ladies  bowl- 
ing Thursday  and  Friday,  and 
-men  bowling,  Monday  and  Tues- 
day. On  Wednesday  there  is 
mixed  bowling  of  ladies’  and 
men’s  teams.  Saturday  is  open  to 
the  public.  All  employees  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  the  alleys  to  wit- 
ness the  fun.  There  is  room  for 
all,  with  plenty  of  seats  available. 

There  are  more  veterans  re- 
turning from  service  and  visiting 
the  club  daily.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
hear  them  relate  their  experiences. 
Come  in  and  greet  these  boys  and 
welcome  them  back  to  our  com- 
munity. 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  ALLEYS 
TEAM  STANDINGS 
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Ladies 


won  lost 


Plymouth  Men’s  Shop 

Besse’s 

Darsch’s 

Benotti’s 

Puritan 

Mori  Electric 

Canucci 

Mystery  Five 

Borzan’s 

Victory  Girls 


8 4 
8 4 
7 5 ■ 
7 5 
6 6 
6 6 
6 6 
6 6 
5 7 
1 11 


At  the  end  of  the  third  week, 
the  high  team  single  is  held  by 
Darsch’s,  468  pins. 

The  high  team  three  is  held  by 
the  Plymouth  Men’s  Shop,  total 
pin  fall  1321. 

The  high  single  is  held  by 
Wanda  Darsch,  and  Anna  Gard- 
ner, 105  pins. 

The  high  three  string  is  held 
by  Anna  Gardner,  total  pins  288, 
an  average  of  96. 


Men 


won  lost 


Siever  Lunch 
Cantoni  Coal  Co. 
Duxbury 
Dexter  Shoe 
Gloria  Chain 
Old  Timers 
North  End 
U.A.V. 

Machine  Shop 
Std.  Plumbing  Co. 


10  2 

9 3 

9 3 

7 5 

7 5 

6 6 

5 7 

4 8 

3 9 

0 12 


The  high  team  single  string  is 
held  by  Dexter  Shoe,  492  pins. 

Cantoni  Coal  holds  the  high 
team  three,  1422  pins;  Santa 
Rossi  holds  the  high  single  stripg 
of  121  pins;  John  Silva  bowled 
313  for  a three  string  total  which 
is  considered  tops  at  any  bowling 
alley,  an  average  of  104.1. 


“Favorite  Tunes  of  Yesterday 
and  Today.” 

"My  Heart  Belongs  To  a Sailor” 
— Norma  Wylie. 

“My  Baby  Blue  Eyes” — Hortense 
Thomas. 

“He’s  In  The  Army  Now” — Flora 
Ledo. 

"In  the  Mood” — Celeste  Soares 

“My  Ideal” — Esther  Cassanelll 

“Bell  Bottom  Trousers” — Dorothy 
Francis. 

“Some  one  of  These  Days” — ^Mary 
Silva. 

“It  Must  Be  Jelly” — Alice  Man- 
fredi. 

“All  Day  Long” — Dorothy  Morisi. 

“Always” — Agnes  Scotti. 

"He’s  Home  for  a little  While” — 
Victoria  Raymond. 

“Stuff  Like  That  There” — Olga 
Andrietti. 

“Don’t  Fence  Me  In” — Martha 
Lemius. 

"He’s  a Jolly  Good  Fellow” — 
Joseph  Darsch. 

“Home  Sweet  Home”  — John 
Maini. 

“Harvest  Moon” — Emelio  Balboni. 

“The  Old  Gray  Mare”  — Albert 
Lemius. 

“If  You  Build  a Better  Mouse 
Trap” — Thomas  Scagliarini. 

“Take  It  Easy” — Antone  Correa. 

“Show  Me  the  Way  to  Go  Home” 
— Victor  Scagliarini. 

“Sentimental  J ourney”  — Manuel 
Salgado. 

"The  ’Three  Caballeros”  — Joseph 
Santos. 

''There’ll  be  Some  Changes  Made” 
— Manuel  Rego. 

'Jack  of  All  Trades”  — George 
Strassel. 


Mill  No.  1 

BASEMENT 

Martha  Lemius 

Here  is  your  treacherous  re- 
porter again,  reporting  on  the 
past,  present,  and  future  of  events 
in  “Joe  Darsch’s  Paradise”  for  the 
interest  of  all  nosey  people. 

The  following  information  may 
be’  regarded  as  strictly  authentic. 

Leonello  Morisi  has  left  the 
services  of  the  Company,  and  he 
is  now  employed  with  Cotti,  the 
contractor.  We  all  miss  a “Swell 
Guy,”  and  so  it’s  best  wishes  to 
you,  “Farmer.”  Especially  grieved 
at  his  departure  is  Victor,  as  he 
has  to  solo,  “Pagliacci.” 


Hep  cat.  Celeste  Soares  is  keep- 
ing everyone  guessing  as  to  the 
outcome  of  her  latest  romance.  If 
you  want  to  see  the  fortunate 
lover,  notice  who  escorts  her 
home,  day  in  and  day  out.  Our 
advice  to  you.  Celeste — 

Don’t  be  a coward. 

Don’t  be  afraid. 

For  goodness  sake.  Celeste, 
Don’t  be  an  old  maid. 


Special  Bulletin  to  Women: 
Wilhemina  Lopes  will  hold  a 
shoe  clearance  sale  next  week  to 
vacate  for  new  stock.  Variety  of 
styles  and  colors.  However,  limited 
sizes  warn  you  to  shop  early. 


It  has  been  reliably  reported 
that  Hortense  Thomas,  our  circus 
queen,  is  to  become  a grand- 
mother in  the  near  future.  It 
won’t  be  long  now,  “Granny.” 


Anyone  interested  in  acquiring 
a touch  of  Texas  in  their  walk, 
just  put  your  hair  in  a braid,  take 
a deep  seat  and  a long  rein,  wear 
those  spurs  that  jingle  jangle, 
and  join  Pauline  and  Martha  in 
their  early  Sunday  morning  jaunts 
through  the  woodlands  of  Hahfax. 
Yippee!  I I 


SAFETY  PRECAUTION 

Page  11,  Ai'ticle  15,  from  the 
booklet  “Important  Information 
for  Your  Safety”: 

“Do  not  run  in  the  mills  or  on 
Company  property.  Employees, 
when  leaving  the  plant,  shall 
walk  from  their  places  of  occu- 
pation to  the  street.  Exceptions 
only  in  the  case  of  extreme 
emergency  will  be  made,  such 
as  in  the  case  of  call  firemen.” 

Your  adherence  to  this  safety 
rule  may  prevent  an  accident  to 
yourself  or  someone  else. 


FORMER  EMPLOYEES 
RECENTLY  RETURNED  FROM 
SERVICE  TO  WORK  HERE 

Umberto  Stanghellini 
July  9,  1945 

Advertising-Mailing 
Herbert  R.  Towle 
October  1,  1945 
Machine  Shop 
Gilbert  Tavares 
October  15,  1945 
Shipping 
Francis  P.  Shea 
October  15,  1945 
Office 

Frederick  Wirzburger 
October  17,  1945 
Rope  Room 
William  Mast 
October  22,  1945 
Paint  Shop 
Louis  Montali 
October  22,  1945 
No.  2 Mill 
Antone  Cazale 
October  29,  1945 
No.  2 Mill 
Clarence  Reed 
October  29,  1945 
Rope  Room 
Alton  F,  White 
October  29,  1945 
Standards 
Francis  Santos 
October  29,  1945 
Rope  Room 
Gerald  Rezendes 
October  29,  1945 
Testing 

Arthur  Gulhang 
October  29,  1945 
No.  1 Mill 


THE  PEACE-LOVING  PEOPLE  OF.  BATAAN  PENIN- 
SULA RETURN  TO  THEIR  NORMAL  LIFE 


BATAAN  PENINSULA,  LUZON,  PHILIPPEVE  ISLANDS 

Bataan  has  never  been  fully  explored — even  now,  after  the  war.  Its 
giant  forests  on  the  Merivelles  HiUs,  its  jungles,  swamps  and  dense 
virgin  forests  have  rarely  been  invaded  by  the  photographer — except, 
of  course,  during  the  struggle  for  the  Philippine  Islands.  Picture 
shows  the  type  of  terrain  our  soldiers  had  to  fight  on  in  Bataan;  the. 
carabao  sinks  knee  deep  in  the  field  which  is  reclaimed  swamp  land. 


SAFTI-GRAM 

One  dollar  will  buy  10,000 
matches.  One  match  can  destroy 
$1,000,000  worth  of  property. 

So,  safeguard  your  premises  by 
safeguarding  your  habits. 


50  YEAR  MAN 


Jake  Dries  (above),  marked  his 
fiftieth  year  of  service  with  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  on 
October  24.  On  that  morning,  Mr. 
Elhs  W.  Brewster  presented  Jake 
with  his  fifty  year  service  pin 
before  a group  of  fellow-workers 
as  a pleasant  ending  to  one  of 
the  regular  8 o’clock  meetings. 
Said  Jake,  “I  knew  it  was  coming 
but  didn’t  think  it  was  today!” 
We  hope  that  Jake  remembers  his 
wedding  anniversary  more  ac- 
curately. 

While  Cordage  is  proud  of  the 
long  service  record  of  so  many  of 
its  people,  and  while  15  - 20  - 25 
years  service  pins  are  regularly 
seen,  50-year  men  are  rare.  Look- 
ing at  Jake  one  wonders  where 
he  puts  the  years.  He  surely 
doesn’t  wear  them  in  public  and 
we’re  beginning  to  suspect  that 
Jake  has  discovered  the  fountain 
of  youth  we  all  dream  about. 

Here’s  to  fifty  more,  Jake! 


Waxy -Maize 

Waxy-maize,  a newly  developed 
hybrid  corn,  is  proving  a satisfac- 
tory substitute  for  tapioca  and 
may  become  highly  important  as 
a source  of  starch  and  for  in- 
dustrial uses  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  mucilag,  wood  glues 
and  certain  paper  and  textile 
coatings. 


KATHERINE  MICHEL 


This  is  a picture  of  a lady  taken 
by  surprise  on  the  occasion  of  her 
birthday.  We  won’t  say  which 
but  you  can  find  out  if  you’ll  turn 
tc  the  report  of  the  surprise  paity 
given  Mrs.  Michel,  made  by  Deo- 
iinda  Costa  under  No.  3 Mill  notes 
on  Page  9. 


Up  to 

Y%  OR  MORE 


Now  IS  the  time  to  find  out  for 
yourself  why  Massachusetts  people, 
at  ages  from  one  month  to  70 
years,  have  bought  more  than 
$260,000,000  of  Savings  Bank 


Life  Insurance  at  lowest  over-the- 
counter  cost.  Thrifty  people  savt  by 
being  their  own  salesmen. 


Call  or  write; 


CREDIT  UNION 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 

Industrial  Relations 
Building 


J 
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NAVAL  ENGAGEMENT 


By  VV.  T.  BOWCOTT 

; Dean  was  carefully  shaking  ^e 
San  Diego  dampness  from  his 
blues.  As  he  eased  a long  leg  pw 
the  trousers,  he  began  to  whistle 
a chorus  of  “Anchors  Aweigh.  I 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  slowly 
shaking  my  head.  Dean  was  al- 
ways coming  up  with  the  unex- 
pected. 

. ‘Listen,  my  throttle  - happy 
friend,”  I remonstrated,  “suppose 
this  Miss  Abbott  is  a goon-^ome- 
6ne’s  spinster  aunt,  for  instance. 

'The  fortunes  of  war,  old  man, 
he  replied.  “It’s  the  unexpected 
that  makes  life  interesting.” 

“I  seem  to  recall  that  same  little 
speech  in  Corpus  Christi  last 
August,”  I replied.  “Remember 

Dean’s  tanned  face  wri^led 
into  a grimace.  “No,  Bob,”  he 
said  seriously.  “Let’s  not  speak 
of  Angela — not  even  in  jest.” 

".  . . and  then  there  was  Katie 
. . . The  only  girl  I ever  saw  who 
could:  eat  an  apple  through  a 
picket  fence.” 

Dean  shuddered  at  the  memoi-y. 
"Oh,  I admit  Fate  has  slipped  me 
a few  female  pineapples.  In  gen- 
eral, though,  Fortune  has  smiled 
fondly.  Now  that  we  have  our 
wings  and  gold  braid.  Fortune 
.should  grin  from  ear  to  ear.” 

Dean  launched  lustily  into  “An- 
chors Aweigh”  again  and  I re- 
sumed the  process  of  dressing.  I 
often  wished  I had  Dean’s  colossal 
gall.  I had  to  admit  it  had  helped 
him  over  many  of  the  rougher 
spots  during  cadet  training. 

I had  been  Dean’s  roommate  all 
through  Corpus  Christi.  For  six 
months,  we  flew  together,  ate  to- 
gether and  marched  off  our  extra 
duty  together.  When  our  orders 
came  through  after  gi-aduation 
they  had  both  read:  “Comfair 
West  Coast.”  We  were  both  anxi- 
ously awaiting  transportation  to 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Dean  had  thought  up  plenty  of 
wacky  ideas  in  his  time  but  his 
latest  was  the  height  of  lunacy. 
That  afternoon,  he  had  an- 
nounced that  we  should  have  one 
last  fling  in  San  Diego  before  re- 
porting for  duty.  Accordingly,  he 
found  a local  directory,  picked  out 
the  first  name  prefixed  by  “miss” 
and  dialed  the  number.  He  calmly 
informed  the  party  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  to  be  prepared  for 
a visit  by  “two  high-ranking 
Naval  officers.”  Then  he  had 
hung  up. 

“Let’s  get  going,  old  man,”  Dean 
was  saying.  “It’s  not  polite  to  keep 
a lady  waiting,  you  know.” 

We  flagged  a passing  cab  and 
were  soon  on  our  way  to  our  ap- 
pointment. The  driver  dropped 
us  in  front  of  a large,  frame  house, 
set  well  back  from  the  street. 
Dean  sniffed  at  the  cool,  night 
air.  He  tilted  his  cap  back  at  a 
jaunty  angle.  I could  tell  he  was 
feeling  in  fine  fettle. 

“A  perfect  nfeht  for  conquest,” 
he  mused. 

"Look,”  I said,  “why  don’t  you 
handle  this  assignment  by  your- 
self. This  looks  like  a solo  opera- 
tion to  me.”  I began  to  edge 
away. 

"No,  you  don’t.  Bob,”  he 
grinned,  firmly  clutching  my  arm. 
“My  policy  is  to  share  the  finer 
things  of  life  with  my  friends.” 

“That’s  what  I’m  afraid  of,”  I 
answered. 

We  marched  up  the  long  walk 
and  stood  before  a huge,  paneled 
door.  A Mexican  maid  answered 
the  bell.  With  magnificent  cool- 
ness. Dean  brushed  majestically 
by.  handing  her  his  cap. 

“Two  gentlemen  to  see  Miss 
Abbott,”  he  announced. 

The  startled  maid  muttered 
something  and  scurried  off.  We 
were  left  in  a large,  well  - fur- 
nished hving  room. 

“Look,  Dean,”  I began  again, 
“I  think  Td  better  shove  off.  I 
— ^I’ve  got  to  . . .” 

"Good  evening,  gentlemen,”  a 
syrupy  voice  said. 

“Wow!”  Dean  replied.  “I  mean 


. . . Miss  Abbott?  Miss  Betty  Ab- 
bott?” There  was  hope  in  his 
voice. 

The  girl  nodded  her  very  blonde 
head. 

“Permit  me  to  introduce  my- 
self,” he  continued.  “I  am  Ensign 
Dean  Wright:  this  is  Ensign  Bob 
.^lausch.” 

Her  blue  eyes  widened.  “The 
iwo  ‘high-ranking’  Naval  officers, 
[ presume?” 

“The  same.”  Dean  bowed  low. 
Then  he  frowned,  pointing  to  her 
housecoat.  “But  . . . why  aren’t 
you  di’essed?  This  is  the  night  for 
un  and  frolic  . . . dancing  . . . 
gaiety  . . .” 

Betty  slumped  to  the  seat  of  a 
’.arge  ottoman.  “Then  it  wasn’t  a 
gag  I ” She  stared  at  us,  an  incred- 
ilous  look  on  her  pretty  features. 
Now  I’ve  seen  everything.” 

“Come,  now,”  Dean  protested. 
•This  is  not  the  time  for  idle 
mntemplation.  This  is  the  time 
!or  . . .” 

“Fun,  frolic  and  so  forth?” 

“Exactly.” 

Her  brow  puckered  in  a frown 
"ov  a few  moments.  “All  right,” 
:he  said  rather  unexpectedly,  “it’s 
a date.  I’ll  be  ready  in  a few 
ninutes.  In  the  meantime,  make 
/ourselves  comfortable.”  The  cor- 
lers  of  her  mouth  wrinkled  in  a 
;ly  smile.  “Something  tells  me 
/ou  won’t  be  comfortable  long.” 

“That  last  remark  ...”  I mused, 
vhen  she  had  gone.  “I  wonder 
vhat  she  meant?” 

“Forget  it,”  Dean  laughed.  He 
aointed  to  the  strip  of  gold  on  his 
leeve.  “This  gets  ’em  every 
ime.” 

We  sat  for  quite  some  time, 
istening  to  the  mantle  clock  tick 
lut  the  seconds.  Dean  suddenly 
eaped  to  his  feet  like  he  had  been 
itting  on  a pin  cushion.  His  jaw 
agged  to  his  chest.  I turned 
ind  . . . 

“Holy  sock,  Doc!” 

Betty  was  a WAtTE — a lieuten- 
'.nt,  jaygee! 

“You  see,  gentlemen,”  she 
miled,  “a  certain  amount  of 
loldness  is  all  very  fine.  But, 
here  are  limitations. 

“Y — yes.  sir  . . . er,  ma’am, 
rhat  is  . . . er  . . .’  For  the  first 
ime  in  his  life.  Dean  was  at  a 
Dss  for  words. 

“Now,”  she  said  firmly,  “Where 
hall  we  go?’' 

Dean  was  gradually  recovering 
lis  powers  of  speech.  “Er  . , . 
ir  . . . that  is.  Miss  Abbott.  . . . 
There’s  been  a terrible  mistake. 

didn’t  know — ah,  I . . .”  He 
■)egan  to  edge  toward  the  door. 

“Yes,”  she  agreed,  “a  mistake 
has  been  made — a mistake  in 
••Taval  etiquette.  The  evening, 
lowever,  will  proceed  as  planned.” 
ler  eyes  beamed  with  a malicious 
ight.  “Let’s  see.  Ensign  Wright, 
t was  to  be  fun  and  . . .?” 

“Frolic,”  Dean  replied,  in  a 
veak  voice. 

Dean  and  I escorted  our  super- 
br  officer  into  the  crowded  Pacific 
■'’owers  bar.  We  were  both  pain- 
'ully  aware  of  the  quizzical  looks 
if  the  patrons  as  they  glanced  at 
lur  unique  trio.  Betty,  however, 
vas  perfectly  oblivious  to  every- 
hing — including  Dean’s  vaunted, 
nasculine  charms. 

It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  dis- 
cover that  Betty  wasn’t  a bad 
'port  at  all  — despite  her  deter- 
"nination  to  complete  our  educa- 
‘lion  as  gentlemen.  Once  I even 
entured  to  ask  her  for  a 
"ance.  Dean,  however,  was  com- 
'letely  chastised.  He  maintained 

gloomy  silence  all  evening. 

■'^’'e  finally  deposited  Lieutenant 
’bbott  on  her  porch.  Dean  pre- 
'ar°d  to  beat  a hurried  retreat. 

“Ti’ct-  a minute.  Ensign  Wright,” 
he  said. 

“Yes.  ma’am?” 

“T  understand  you’re  to  report 
0 Commander  Perkins  tomorrow, 
■’’t  may  interest  you  to  know  he’s 
-Id  friend  of  m'no  roi  put  in 
a good  word  for  you.”  She  smiled 
de"’nrnlv.  “Good  n’eht.” 

On  the  way  back  ‘o  the  hotel, 
we  speculated  abn  ‘he  “good 


word”  Betty  promised  to  put  in 
for  us.  As  we  faced  Commander 
Perkins  next  morning,  we  were 
still  wondering.  The  Commander 
didn’t  keep  us  in  suspense  long. 

“Wright  and  Rausch,”  he 
mused,  rubbing  his  chin.  “Yes 
. . . Yes,  indeed.  You’ve  been 
recommended  for  ground  train- 
ing duty,”  he  announced  cheer- 
fully. 

Dean’s  face  became  ashen.  “You 
mean,  sir  . . . we — we  stay  here? 
We  don’t  go  over  with  the  rest 
of  the  outfit?” 

“Correct.” 

“Ground  training,”  I echoed 
hollowly.  “How  horrible!” 

It  took  us  fully  10  minutes  to 
recover  from  the  shock.  Our  avia- 
tion careers  were  blasted.  Our 
hopes  of  launching  tin  fish  at  the 
sides  of  Japanese  cruisers  were 
ended.  Instead,  we  were  supposed 
to  teach  dumb  aviators  like  our- 
selves to  recognize  Jap  planes. 
We’d  be  in  San  Diego  for  the 
duration.  It  was  a fate  worse 
than  death. 

“Ground  officers!”  Dean 
gloomed. 

“And  it’s  all  because  of  your 
. . . Hey!”  I grasped  his  arm. 
"That’s  it!” 

“What’s  what?” 

“Listen,”  I said.  “You’ve  always 
bragged  about  that  fatal  charm 
of  yours.  Now,  you’ve  really  got 
to  turn  it  on.  You  talked  us  into 
this;  now  you’re  going  to  talk  us 
out  again.” 

A faint  trace  of  understanding 
lit  his  face.  “You  mean  . . . 
Betty?” 

“I  don’t  mean  the  Commander.” 

“But  . . . she’s  a jaygee  — a 
superior  officer.” 

“She’s  also  a woman,”  I re- 
minded him.  “And  the  only  wo- 
man, incidentally,  who  can  get 
us  to  Pearl  Harbor.” 

“Hmmm,”  he  mused.  “The  idea 
has  possibilities  at  that.  I was 
way  off  form  last  night.  It  might 
be  different  . . .” 

“That’s  the  old  college  spirit,” 
I grinned,  pounding  him  on  the 
back.  “It’s  our  only  chance — so 
don’t  muff  it.  And  don’t  forget 
— the  Dorraine  sails  Friday.  'That 
jives  you  almost  three  days.” 

I rushed  him  to  the  nearest 
telephone  booth  and  waited  out- 
side while  he  talked  to  Betty.  I 
could  tell  by  his  gestures  he  weis 
putting  his  all  into  it.  After  10 
minutes  of  eloquent  persuasion  he 
emerged,  triumphant,  from  the 
booth. 

“Success,”  he  beamed.  “I’ve  got 
a date  for  tonight.” 

I pumped  his  hand.  “Nice 
work.” 

“Only  one  thing  ...  a minor 
detail.” 

“•What’s  that?”  I asked  suspi- 
ciously. 

“You  have  to  come  too.  It 
seems  she  has  a friend  . . .” 

“No,  you  don’t!”  I said,  moving 
away.  “I  swore  off  those  deals 
long  ago.” 

“Listen,  Bob,”  he  said,  clutch- 
ing my  lapel,  “this  is  no  time  to 
be  finicky.  This  is  serious  busi- 
ness. Our  futures  are  at  stake.” 

“Okay,”  I said  finally.  “Here 
we  go  again.” 

Dean  had  been  known  as  a big 
operator  in  Corpus  Christi.  His 
previous  record,  however,  seemed 
puny  beside  the  preparations  he 
made  for  his  second  encounter 
with  Betty.  He  spent  the  entire 
aftei-noon  racing  madly  between 
the  barber  shop,  the  florist,  the 
tailor  and  a car  rental  agency. 
The  big  maroon  convertible  he 
rented  for  the  evening  set  us  back 
a small  fortune. 

The  evening  was  perfect.  A 
pale,  lemon  moon  reflected  from 
:he  gleaming  hood  of  the  car. 
The  moist,  tangy  air  swept  in 
from  the  sea.  I settled  back 
against  the  cool,  leather  uphol- 
stery. I had  almost  forgotten  the 
business-like  nature  of  the  oc- 
casion. Dean,  however,  insisted 
on  giving  me  last  minute  instruc- 
tions. 

“I'll  drive  down  to  Tijuana,” 


he  explained.  “You  get  in  back 
with  this  other  WAVE  and  leave 
Betty  to  me.” 

Dean  had  arranged  to  meet  the 
girls  at  the  base  in  front  of  the 
Ad  Building.  From  past  experi- 
ence with  blind  dates  I was  pre- 
pared for  something  pretty  ghast- 
ly. lone,  however,  was  positively 
staggering. 

“Holy  sock.  Doc!”  I gasped  as 
we  pulled  up.  “It  can’t  be!  It 
can’t!” 

lone  was  a tremendous  hulking 
creature.  Her  hair  reminded  me 
of  a dirty,  moist  mop.  Her  eyes 
. . . I couldn’t  look  any  more. 

“Steady,”  Dean  whispered.  “Re- 
member . . . the  Cause.” 

“What  have  I done  to  deserve 
this?”  I groaned. 

I kept  my  eyes  closed  while  the 
rites  of  introduction  were  being 
performed.  The  next  moments 
were  confusing.  People  were 
climbing  into  the  car.  I found 
myself  stumbling  into  the  back 
seat,  as  directed.  Finally,  I sum- 
moned courage  and  prepared  to 
face  my  unglamorous  companion. 

“You!”  I exclaimed.  “But  . . 

Betty’s  blue  eyes  sparkled  back 
at  me.  “Who’d  you  expect  . . . 
Mahatma  Ghandi?” 

When  I saw  Dean  wedged  grim- 
ly behind  the  wheel,  I realized  the 
magnitude  of  the  mistake.  lone 
had  chosen  Dean  for  herself.  She 
had  spoiled  our  whole  plan! 

“There — there’s  been  a ...”  I 
began.  Then  I shrugged.  Too  late. 

As  we  sped  over  the  asphalt 
highway  toward  Tijuana,  I began 
to  forget  our  troubles.  The  wind, 
humming  softly  around  the  wind- 
shield, wafted  back  the  fra- 
grance of  orange  groves  along 
road.  I began  to  forget  Betty  was 
a superior  officer.  We  prattled  on 
about  southern  California,  the 
war,  Mexico  and  surf  bathing. 

For  three  hours,  we  toured  ’Ti- 
juana from  stem  to  stern.  In  all 
that  time,  lone  retained  her 
death-grip  on  the  unwilling  Dean. 
I noticed  Betty  was  enjoying  the 
whole  situation  tremendously.  She 
probably  figured  out  our  plan  in 
advance  and  had  asked  lone  along 
to  run  interference.  Betty  wasn’t 
so  dumb. 

The  ride  back  to  San  Diego  was 
unusually  quiet.  I could  tell  by 
the  way  Dean  was  hunched  over 
the  wheel  he  was  near  the  boil- 
ing point.  I felt  pretty  bad,  too. 
I could  see  it  all  . . . Dean  and  I 
sitting  around  in  San  Diego  for 
the  duration — gruesome! 

We  dropped  the  girls  off  and 
rode  back  to  the  hotel  in  gloomy 
silence.  The  evening  had  been  a 
complete  washout. 

The  next  morning,  we  both  felt 
a little  better  — but  not  much. 
Dean  called  another  conference. 

“Listen,  chum,”  he  said.  “The 
situation  is  getting  grim.  I’m  not 
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licked  yet,  though.  I’ve  decided 
'to  take  another  crack  at  it.’ 

“You’re  really  a glutton  for 
punishment,”  I gloomed,  shaking 
my  head.  “I’m  just  about  con- 
vinced it’s  a lost  cause.” 

"Just  leave  everything  to  old 
Dapper  Dean,”  he  laughed,  pat- 
ting his  head.  “I’ll  think  of 
something.” 

Later  that  afternoon.  Dean 
barged  into  the  room  flushed  with 
success.  He  deposited  two  bottles 
of  imported  champagne  and  a 
large  box  of  candy  on  the  table. 

“The  die  is  cast,”  he  announced 
Jubilantly-  “Tonight  we  will  be 
released.” 

“Yeah?’- 


“I’m  paying  a personal  call  on 
the  beautiful  Lieutenant  Abbott 
this  evening.  Mellow  candlelight 
. . . sparkling  champagne  . . . 
It’s  a combination  no  mere  fe- 
male can  resist.” 

I was  still  skeptical.  “Does  she 
know  about  it?” 

He  nodded.  “She  not  only 
knows  about  it;  she  is  heartily  in 
accord  with  the  idea.” 

“Well,”  I grinned,  “lots  of  luck. 
Let  me  know  how  you  make  out.” 

“Not  so  fast,”  he  laughed. 
“You’re  going  along,  too.” 

“Three’s  a crowd,”  I quoted. 

He  sat  down  on  the  bed.  “Look. 
We  both  know  Betty’s  been  de- 
liberately avoiding  me.  She’s 
afraid  to  be  alone  with  me.  She 
knows  I'll  talk  her  out  of  that 
ground  training  job.  Now,  here’s 
the  plan  of  attack.  We’ll  both 
walk  in  and  you’ll  hang  around 
until  she  begins  to  thaw  a little. 
Then  you  think  of  an  excuse  to 
leave  and  I’ll  handle  the  situation 
from  there.  Get  it?” 

“Well  . . . okay.  Anything  for 
the  Cause.” 

As  we  approached  Betty’s  house 
that  evening,  I began  to  experi- 
ence grave  misgivings.  The  place 
was  lit  up  like  a Christmas  tree. 

“There  seems  to  be  quite  a lot 
of  life  around  here,”  I observed. 
“Especially  for  a quiet  evening  at 
home.”  I pointed.  “Look  at  those 
cars.” 

Dean  shifted  the  champagne 
and  candy  to  his  other  arm.  “The 
cars  could  belong  to  the  neigh- 
bors . .”  He  sounded  like  a man 
trying  to  convince  himself  of 
something. 

We  mounted  the  porch  and 
rang  once — twice.  Suddenly  the 
door  opened  and  we  gaped,  dumb- 
founded. The  house  was  teeming 
with  gold  braid!  There  were  com- 
manders . . . captains  ...  a couple 
of  lieutenants  ...  it  looked  like  a 
meeting  of  the  Pacific  Strategy 
Board.  We  slunk  quietly  into  the 
room,  trying  to  be  as  unobstrusive 
as  possible. 

Pate,  however,  continued  to  slip 
us  mickeys.  The  guests  pounced 
upon  Dean’s  champagne  and 
candy  like  a swarm  of  starved 
locusts.  Once  deprived  of  our 
precious  cargo,  we  were  left  to 
languish  in  a forgotten  corner. 

We  saw  Betty  twice  during  the 
evening.  Dean  managed  to  speak 
I exactly  12  words  to  her  in  our 
behalf:  no  more — no  less.  Finally, 
we  folded  our  tents  like  the  pro- 
verbial Arabs  and  stole  away  into 
the  night. 

' The  next  day.  Dean  was  so 
i miserable  he  refused  to  speak  to 
me.  He  had  completely  exhausted 
his  bag  of  tricks — and  had  accom- 
plished exactly  nothing.  He  had 
: been  beaten  at  his  own  game  at 
last. 

After  dinner  that  evening,  Dean 
walked  up  and  laid  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder.  “I'm  sorry.  Bob,” 
he  said  simply. 

“Forget  it,”  I said  as  cheerfully 
as  I could. 

He  couldn’t  forget  it  though. 
He  moped  around  the  room  for 
a while  and  then  climbed  into 
bed.  I watched  him  until  he  fell 
asleep.  Then  I picked  up  my  cap 
and  slipped  outside.  I had  sud- 
denly thought  of  a great  idea. 

The  next  morning,  I barged  in 
early  on  my  drowsy  roommate. 

“Let’s  go,  old  man,”  I shouted. 
: “This  is  no  time  to  dilly-dally.” 

! He  gazed  stupidly  at  the  orders 


I was  waving  under  his  nose. 
“What  . . . Where  . . . ?” 

“No  time  for  questions,”  I an- 
nounced, throwing  his  belongings 
into  a suitcase.  “We  sail  in  ex- 
actly seven  minutes.” 

Dean  leaped  into  his  greens  and 
we  tore  downstairs  at  breakneck 
speed.  We  hurtled  into  a waiting 
taxi.  We  arrived  at  the  pier  in 
exactly  four  minutes.  The  huge 
stacks  of  the  Dorraine  were  al- 
ready belching  up  thick  puffs  of 
black  smoke.  People  were  stream- 
ing up  the  gangplanks. 

Dean  was  still  brimming  with 
curiosity.  “But  . . . how  . . ?” 

A very  attractive  blonde  de- 
tached herself  from  the  crowd 
and  ran  over  to  us.  She  threw 
her  arms  around  me  and  we  clung 
together  for  several  moments.  The 
crowd  looked  on  with  great  in- 
terest. After  all,  it  wasn’t  every 
day  they  saw  a lieutenant  kiss  an 
ensign. 

Dean’s  eyes  were  bulging  from 
their  sockets.  He  was  absolutely 
speechless. 

Two  sharp  blasts  from  the  ship 
dinned  in  our  ears.  There  was  a 
last  rush  for  the  gangplank.  Re- 
luctantly, I pulled  myself  away. 

“Goodby,  darling,”  I whispered. 
“I’ll  be  back  . . .” 

Betty  kissed  me  again,  whis- 
pered something  sweet  into  my 
ear,  and  was  gone.  Dean  and  I 
raced  for  the  gangplank.  We 
scurried  aboard  a split  second  be- 
fore it  was  pulled  up.  Dean  was 
slowly  recovering  from  the  shock. 

“H — How  did  you  ever  ...  I” 
he  asked,  in  a strange,  awed  voice. 

I grinned.  After  all,  every  man 
should  have  a little  influence  over 
his  own  wife. 


Mill  No.  2 

PREP.  ROOM 

Helen  Guidetti 

Miss  Evelyn  Smaelman,  of 
Somerville,  was  entertained  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Silvia,  of 
Russell  Mills,  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 24. 

Sgt.  Joeph  Silvia,  son  of  Mr. 
Galdino  Silvia  and  brother  of 
Francis  Silvia,  arrived  home  Mon- 
day, October  1,  having  been  over- 
seas for  2V2  years  in  the  ETO.  It’s 
grand  to  see  you  back  Joe. 

A “Surprise  Party”  was  given 
to  Mrs.  Georganna  Maiks,  Satur- 
day, October  6,  in  honor  of  her 
forty-eighth  birthday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Wood- 
ward of  New  Hampshire,  are  the 
guests  of  Bill  Powers  for  the,  week. 


STEAM  AND  POV/ER 
DEPT. 

Kendall  H.  Holmes 

Chief  Engineer  C.  B.  and  Mrs. 
Hudson  are  spending  a week’s  va- 
cation in  Western  Massachusetts. 

■Vincent  Stefani  and  Kendall 
Holmes  are  attending  evening 
classes  at  New  Bedford  Vocational 
school. 

Vincent  Valenziano  is  having 
his  final  week’s  vacation. 

Ch.M.M.  Donald  Tracy  of  the 
USN,  formerly  of  the  Steam  Dept., 
is  expected  in  the  States  soon  for 
his  discharge.  Ducks  in  Plymouth 
Harbor  and  vicinity  take  notice! 

George  Griffin  spent  his  vaca- 
tion in  company  with  his  brother 
on  furlough  from  the  Army  at- 
tending football  games  and  taking 
short  trips. 


LOST 

One  Parker  Fountain  pen,  blue. 
Finder  return  to  Editor  or  Al- 
bert Cavicchi.  Reward. 

FOUND 

On  westerly  shore  of  Store 
Pond.  White  fur  trimmed  hood 
for  girl’s  ski  suit.  Owner  may 
have  same  by  applying  at  De- 
partment of  Grounds  Office  or 
telephone  1736. 

Above:  Newspicture  going  to  Acme  Picture  Service  via  rope  and  pulley. 
Below,  right:  Photographers  delivering  their  negatives  at  street  levels 
280  feet  below  the  16th  floor  Acme  dark-room. 


ROPE  SAVES  THE  DAY 

When  the  elevator  strike  hit  th< 
building  in  which  a news  photc 
agency  is  located,  the  agency  suc- 
..eeded  in  keeping  newspaper, 
supplied  with  photos  with  the 
.selp  of  a rope  and  box. 

The  newspicture  darkroom,  lo- 
cated on  the  16th  floor,  280  fee. 
rom  street  level  was  too  tough  a 
;limb  so  photographers  loaded 
heir  film  in  the  box,  hauled  ii 
ip,  waited  for  prints  to  come  back 
iown  and  delivered  them  to  youi 
avorite  newspaper.  Out  - of  - citj 
eapers  receive  picture  by  tele- 
photo machines  that  make  it  pos- 
ible  to  send  photos  from  New 
iTork  to  San  Francisco  in  sever 
ninutes. 


Mill  No.  2 
BALLING  RCXDM 

NeUie  Monti 
Fire! 

As  we  stepped  in  the  doorway 
of  No.  2 Mill  one  morning,  the 
room  was  completely  filled  with 
smoke.  The  fire  had  started  on 
one  of  the  wrapping  machines 
when  they  were  turned  on  at  5:00 
a.m.  The  cause  was  found  to  be 
due  to  the  wiring. 

John  Tavares  is  still  home  re- 
covering from  a tonsilectomy.  A 
speedy  recovery  to  you  Johnny! 

A beautiful  table  lamp  was  pre- 
sented Josephine,  Curt,  as  a wed- 
ding gift  from  her  friends  in  the 
Balling  Room. 


Poetree  ! 

What  a Mess  . . . 

■When  God  passed  out  brains, 
I thought  he  said  trains. 

And  I missed  mine. 

■When  he  handed  out  looks, 

I thought  he  said  books. 

And  I didn’t  take  any. 

When  he  handed  out  noses, 

I thought  he  said  roses. 

And  I ordered  a big  red  one. 

When  he  handed  out  ears, 

I thought  he  said  beers. 

And  I ordered  two  short  ones. 


HOME  TIPS 


Paint  Finds  Lost  Tools  ^ 
For  want  of  a bit  of  paint  many 
a trowel,  hand  fork,  saw  and  pair, 
of  pruners  has  been  lost.  Handles, 
of  bright  blue,  light  red  and  yel- 
low are  easily  spied  when  lost  irl 
green  plants,  says  Better  Homes 
& Gardens  magazine. 


Cooking  Tips  for  Vegetables 
A quick'  trip  from  garden  to' 
table  for  that  brisk  freshness — ■ 
that’s  the  secret  of  good  vegetable- 
eating, according  to  Better  Honies 
& Gardens  magazine.  Shell  peas 
the  last  minute,  scrub  carrots  as 
close  to  mealtime  as  possible.  ( 
Every  minute  steals  sweetness. 
Corn  especially  begs  for  you  to 
get  a hustle  on.  Have  water  bail- 
ing just  as  you  finish  husking. 
Cook  seven  or  eight  minutes  and  . 
rush  steaming  and  fragrant  to 
the  table. 


Ride  the  Heat  Waves 


When  he  handed  out  legs, 

I thought  he  said  keg. 

And  I orderd  two  fat  ones. 

And  gosh!  Am  I a mess! 


Humorette 

Although  any  man  can  have  a 
wife,  only  the  Ice  Man  can  have 
his  pick. 


Worried  about  Baby  as  the  heat  ■ 
waves  sweep  your  way?  Better , 
Homes  & Gardens  magazine  sug- 
gests that  you:  Offer  him  plenty’ 
of  cool  boiled  water  often,  givet 
frequent  baths  and  place  Baby’s  I 
bed  in  the  coolest  spot.  Don’t 
swathe  him  in  woolens,  expose 
him  to  hot  rays  of  sun,  wean  him 
or  start  new  foods. 
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Looking  Ahead 

By  E.  W.  BREWSTER 

It  is  possible  to  speak  a little  more 
definitely  as  to  future  prospects  than 
it  was  when  the  last  issue  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  News  went  to  press,  but  there 
still  are  a good  many  uncertainties 
which  make  it  difficult  to  be  very 

f With  respect  to  the  demand  of  the 
Services  for  rope,  the  Army  demand 
fs  now  very  small,  and  the  Navy  de- 
mand is  a good  deal  less  than  we  ex- 
pected. As  a consequence  Government 
Controls  have  been  relaxed  to  some  ex- 
tent—the  most  important  changes  being 
that  we  are  now  permitted  to  sell  Sisal 
rope  for  any  use,  with  the  disappear- 
ance, practically,  of  Jute  rope,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  requirement  that 
American  Hemp  be  used  as  an  extender. 

1 With  the  reduction  of  military  de- 
ipand  for  rope  we  have  been  permitted 
tip  supply  our  civilian  customers  a little 
more  fuUy,  and  we  are  finding  a good 
demand  from  our  regular  customers — 
their  stocks  are  low  and  they  are 
anxious  to  buy. 

' But  fibre  supply  is  still  short  and  that 
fact  has  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  continue  to  limit  vol- 
ume of  production,  both  as  to  Sisal 
as  well  as  Manila,  which,  of  course,  has 
not  yet  appeared  in  any  volume. 

Prospects  do  look  a little  bit  better 
for  Manila,  however;  there  is  a ship- 
ment of  about  7,700  bales  on  the  way 
from  the  Philippines  to  America,  of 
which  we  expect  to  receive  our  proper 
share.  Progress  in  the  Philippines  is 
reported  to  be  good  in  the  direction  of 
increasing  the  production  for  1946,  but 
the  level  will  still  be  far  below  pre- 
war, of  course. 

We  get  practiccdly  nothing  from  Java 
in  the  way  of  information  and,  of  course, 
all  the  fighting  they  are  doing  out  there 
postpones  further  the  time  when  we 
can  once  again  get  Java  Sisal  to  use. 

As  I think  you  all  know,  during  the 
war  the  Government  acquired  all  the 
supply  of  aU  our  fibres,  and  then 
allocated  to  the  various  manufacturers, 
so  that  we  have  not  been  purchasing  as 
we  used  to  purchase  or  from  usual 
sources  of  supply,  but  have  received 
the  fibre  which  the  Government  sent 
us  and  at  prices  which  have  been  con- 
trolled by  the  Government.  This  public 
purchase  and  allocation,  as  it  is  called, 
has  to  come  to  an  end,  of  course,  and  we 
shall  all  be  glad  to  see  it  come  to  an 
end,  and  normal  and  free  operations 
once  again  resumed.  The  transition. 


however,  from  a fully  controlled  source 
of  supply  to  an  open  market,  will  pre- 
sent a good  many  problems  and  un- 
certainties both  as  to  supply  and  as  to 
price.  Just  when  this  change  will 
occur  is  not  at  the  moment  known  but  it 
isn’t  very  many  months  off. 

Another  of  the  uncertainties  I have 
in  mind  is  our  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  stocks  of  surplus  rope  which  may 
be  thrown  on  the  market.  It  is  our 
belief  that  the  Navy  doesn’t  have  a 
very  large  amount  of  surplus  rope,  but 
the  Army  may  have  large  quantities 
and  so  far  as  we  know  no  one,  not  even 
the  Army  itself,  knows  what  their  rope 
stocks  are.  We  hope  that  there  will 
not  be  too  much,  because  if  there  is  it 
will  depress  our  business,  but  how  this 
will  turn  out  it  is  now  impossible  to 
say. 

With  respect  to  operations  here  at 
the  Plymouth  plant,  as  we  estimate 
future  demand,  we  do  not  now  forsee 
any  reduction  in  present  operating 
levels  within  the  near  future,  and  it  is 
possible,  if  fibre  supplies  permit  it,  that 
we  may  even  want  to  increase  some- 
what. I make  this  statement  with  a 
good  deal  of  hesitation  because  so  many 
things  can  happen  which  will  show  it 
to  have  been  a bad  guess.  I know,  how- 
ever, your  interest  in  our  prospects, 
and  we  want  to  tell  you  what  our  best 
judgment  is,  even  though  there  may  be 
later  developments  which  prove  it 
wasn’t  so  good. 

ARMISTICE  DAY 

Monday,  November  12,  1945 

Official  notices  have  been  posted 
throughout  the  mills  stating  that 
the  entire  plant  will  be  closed  on 
Monday,  November  12th,  Armistice 
Day. 

Plans  for  celebration  of  Armis- 
tice Day  are  being  perfected  by 
American  Legion  Post  No.  40  of 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Old  Colony  Memorial  will  have 
complete  details  of  arrangements. 


Victory  Loan 

The  boys  have  done  it,  and  Victory 
is  Ours! 

The  hardships  they  have  endured,  the 
dangers  they  have  faced,  the  sacrifices 
they  have  made  for  the  cause  of  liberty, 
call  for  everlasting  gratitude  from  us 
at  home  and  all  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world. 

They  have  finished  their  job,  and 
theirs  is  the  honor  and  the  glory. 

At  home — the  men  and  women  in  the 
offices,  plants,  and  shipyards — can  also 
take  a bow  for  the  contribution  they 
have  made. 

The  workers  of  the  Nation  have  not 
only  turned  out  the  materials  so  neces- 
sary to  the  winning  of  the  war,  but 
through  the  purchase  of  war  bonds 
they  have  paid  for  them  as  well. 

But  the  job  is  not  yet  finished.  Though 
men  no  longer  face  death  in  battle,  the 
cost  of  the  war,  in  dollars,  will  continue 
for  some  time  to  come. 

There  is  still  an  urgent  call  for  huge 
expenditures — to  bring  the  men  and 
women  in  uniform  back  home — to  re- 
habilitate the  wounded — for  mustering- 
out  pay — for  veterans’  benefits — for  re- 
conversion— and  for  lots  of  other  war 
bills  still  to  be  paid. 

That’s  why  all  of  us  have  a share  in 
the  Victory  Loan. 

Once  again,  those  of  us  who  work  in 
the  Nation’s  plants,  stores,  and  offices 
are  asked  to  assume  a Victory  Loan 
quota,  based  on  our  ability  to  buy.  This 
quota  is  our  fair  share  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  needed  to  bring  the  men  back 
and  to  reestablish  our  country  on  a 
strong,  secure,  peacetime  basis. 

Through  this  long  and  terrible  war 
working  men  and  women  have  met 
their  every  obligation  and  have  carried 
their  banners  high. 

We  have  willingly  paid  for  war  with 
all  its  hardships — certainly  we  want  to 
pay  for  the  peace  with  all  its  promise. 

The  quota  for  Plymouth  Cordage  em- 
ployees will  be  announced  later. 

LET’S  FINISH  THE  JOB. 

October  29  to  December  8,  1945 


October,  1945 
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HEADHOUSE 

Lois  Gunther 

“Pins  Away” 

The  Cordage  Alleys  had  their 
first  glimpse  of  Rose  Fontaine’s 
newly  organized  bowling  team  on 
Thursday,  October  5.  They  held 
their  opponents  2-2.  Here’s  wish- 
ing them  luck  and  lots  more  fun 
during  the  evenings  to  follow. 

Rah!  Rah! 

There’s  a deal  of  interest  in 
football  here  ’bouts  lately.  It’s  the 
beginning  of  a new  season  and  3 
of  our  Mothers  have  sons  who 
are  future  “Stars  of  the  Gridiron.” 

Lois  Robbins  returned  to  her 
post  at  the  headhouse  after  a 
leave  of  absence.  She’s  looking 
fine  and  we’re  glad  to  have  her 
back  with  us  again. 


It’s  a new  granddaughter  for 
Mrs.  Anthony.  She’s  proud  as 
punch,  and  who  could  blame  her! 

Thank  You 

To  Eva,  who  has  kept  us  well 
supplied  with  tasty  apples  day 
after  day. 

Angie  Cadose  has  returned  from 
a leave  of  absence  and  is  now  back 
at  work. 


In  this  space  your  raving  re- 
porter planned  to  review  the  high- 
lights in  the  motor  trip  taken  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Merry  dur- 
ing his  two  weeks’  vacation.  But, 
all  he’ll  say  is,  “They  had  a won- 
derful time — 


Louis  Pellegrini 

Friends  will  be  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  Louis  Pel- 
legrini, after  a long  period  of 
illness.  He  was  born  in  Italy,  59 
years  ago,  and  was  an  employee 
of  the  company  for  nearly  34 
years.  Our  deepest  sympathy 
goes  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Mr.  Pellegrini  was  very  well  liked, 
ana  will  be  missed  by  co-workers. 


Mill  No.  3 

PREP.  ROOM 

Mae  Carreira 

Joseph  Silva  has  recently  ac- 
quired possession  of  Ada  & Adele’s 
Novelty  Store  on  Standlsh  avenue. 
What  a swell  place  for  the  men 
to  shop  for  theii-  shoelaces,  ties, 
or  what-nots.  The  store  will  also 
deal  in  ladies’  lingerie,  handker- 
chiefs, slips,  stockings,  etc.  So, 
Cordage  employees,  you  know 
where  to  buy  from  now  on. 

Charlie  Darsch  has  been  telling 
some  tall  stories  of  his  vegetable 
garden  this  year  with  the  biggest 
this  anct  that.  We  know  his  flowers 
are  beautiful,  and  well  kept,  but 
the  last  story — well,  we  had  to 
see  for  ourselves.  His  apple  tree 
is  in  full  bloom  with  pink  and 
white  blossoms  on  the  first  of 

Alice  Motta  and  Angie  Taddia 
work  steady  all  day  long,  but  they 
don’t  miss  a thing. 

Cheer  up,  Enis,  the  right  guy 
will  come  along  some  day. 

Joe  Tavares  better  be  good,  or 
he  might  spend  some  nights  in 
the  dog  house  with  his  new  dog 
“Freckles”  he  talks  so  much 
I about. 

Western  states  have  their  cow- 
. boys,  but  No.  3 Mill  has  the  Lone 
Ranger — Jack  Patrico. 

I All  alone  by  the  telephone  is 
I Dircle  Souza  waiting  for  a ring, 

I from  her  hubby  who  is  expected 
home  from  the  Navy. 

Warning:  To  all  tobacco  chew- 
ers!  Watch  out  if  Bill  Meehan 
catches  up  with  the  one  who  is 
I borrowing  his  tobacco. 

! To  Jimmy  Cabral,  who  is  taking 
boxing  lessons.  Hurry  up,  Jimmy, 
they  need  guys  like  you  to  box 
grapefruit  in  Florida. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Bongiovanni 
celebrated  their  second  anniver- 
sary and  vacation  by  a four-day 
stay  at  the  Statler  in  Boston.  The 
honeymoon  is  never  over. 

! Sarah  Fratus  received  the  Sil- 
ver Star  Medal  from  her  son.  Staff 
Sgt.  Dominic  Fratus,  for  gallantry 
in  action. 

It  is  surprising  who  you  meet 
on  Saturday  night:  none  other 
than  your  boss,  Mike  Darsch — to 
remind  you  to  be  at  work  on 
Monday, 
i 


Mill  No.  2 

PREP.  ROOM 

Mary  Alberghini 

Miss  Mary  Alberghini  attended 
a banquet  the  past  week-end  at 
the  East  End  Community  Club, 
Lawrence,  Mass.  It  was  the  Club’s 
21st  anniversary  and  300  guests 
were  present. 

No.  2 Mill  is  starting  a Liar’s 
Club  and  Joe  Val  is  going  to  be 
elected  president.  Joe  is  taking 
it  hard  these  days.  He  is  staying 
on  nights  for  one  whole  month 
to  catch  up  on  his  lost  time  being 
idle  all  the  holidays. 

Mahoney  is  chasing  rainbows, 
somewhere  in  Rockland.  Then  he 
visits  his  sister  who  resides  there. 

We  wonder  when  there  won’t 
be  any  more  soldiers  down  at 
Camp  Edwards.  Also  if  B.  Jessie 
will  be  to  work  on  Wednesday 
mornings. 


Modern 

A 10,000  lb.  Electric  Elevator,  to 
operate  75  ft.  per  minute,  with  the 
automatic  levelling  feature  is  go- 
ing to  be  installed  at  the  south 
end  of  No.  2 Mill.  This  car  is  ap- 
proximately 18  ft.  X 18  ft.  and  will 
receive  our  industrial  flat  cars. 

One  unusual  feature  is  an  out- 
truck  entrance  and  loading  plat- 
form for  auto  trucks. 

The  elevator  equipment  is  ex- 
pected about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember and  our  contractors  have 
promised  to  have  the  brick  shaft- 
ing ready  by  that  time. 


HARRIS  HALL 

Joyce  Palmer 

Leon  Lowe  spent  his  two-week 
vacation  travelling  in  the  beauti- 
ful city  of  Kingston. 

Tony  Tavares  is  recuperating 
from  a sprained  back  from  wash- 
ing floors  in  the  cafeteria. 

Something  new  has  been  add- 
ed at  Harris  Hall.  We  hope  that 
Mary  Correa  and  Bertha  Henry 
will  enjoy  working  with  the  Har- 
ris Hall  gang. 

We  laid  our  “Welcome  Back” 
mats  to  Mrs.  Frances  Nutter ville 
and  Mrs.  Ada  Belle  Santoro,  who 
are  back  with  us  after  a few 
months’  absence. 

Due  to  illness,  Mrs.  Joan  Lewis 
has  a 2-week  leave  of  absence. 
Pauline  Cazale  is  taking  her  place 
“pushing  the  cart”  in  the  No.  3 
Mill. 

Our  chef,  Manuel  Motta,  is  well 
on  his  way  to  the  life  of  a farm- 
er. He  is  now  raising  chickens. 
We  wonder  what  it  will  be  next. 

We’ve  all  exposed  our  vocal 
talent  here  at  the  Hall,  except 
Ada  Tassinari.  We  are  patiently 
waiting  for  her  to  “burst  forth” 
with  song. 

Miss  Irene  Rioux,  former  em- 
ployee at  Harris  Hall,  has  moved 
to  Laconia,  New  Hampshire.  If 
any  of  her  various  admirers 
around  the  No.  1 Mill  vicinity 
would  be  interested  in  her  ad- 
dress, let  us  know. 

Due  to  illness,  Mannie  F\irtado, 
our  Assistant  Chef,  is  on  leave  of 
absence.  We  all  wish  him  the  best 
of  luck  and  hope  he  will  be  back 
with  us  soon. 

Enis  Almeida  is  trying  to  im- 
prove her  driving,  and  takes  Joyce 
along  for  assurance.  She  thinks 
that  driving  in  large  cities  is  good 
practice,  so  Friday  night  she 
started  with  Taunton.  If  you 
value  your  life  or  your  car,  let  me 
give  you  some  friendly  advice 
from  one  who  knows  from  experi- 
ence— keep  off  the  street  when 
she’s  on  the  loose. 

Miss  Morton  attended  the  Home 
Economics  Conference  at  the  New 
Ocean  House  in  Swampscott, 
Mass.,  over  the  week-end.  The 
main  topic  of  the  conference  was 
reconversion  of  Home  Economics. 
For  further  information,  consult 
this  month’s  column  of  the  Feed- 
bag  Footnotes. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Vecchi  and  Miss 
Joyce  Palmer  spent  last  week-end 
at  a friend’s  cottage  at  BilUngton 
Sea.  Monday  morning  they  came 
in  limping.  Too  much  softball, 
perhaps? 

Due  to  illness,  Mrs.  Alice  Henry 
was  out  two  days  last  week,  but 
she’s  her  old  self  again  now. 


C.  W.  LEACH 

After  42  years  of  able  service 
to  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Charles  W.  Leach,  vice- 
president,  retires,  effective  Novem- 
ber 1. 

Joining  the  Cordage  organiza- 
tion on  Aprii  28,  1903,  Mr.  Leach 
was  first  employed  in  the  account- 
ing department.  Having  an  imag- 
inative, as  well  as  a factual  mind, 
he  had  been  delving  into  the 
mysteries  of  advertising.  Reading 
book  after  book  on  the  subject, 
studying  the  activities  of  the  then 
pioneers  in  advertising,  he  decided 
that  there  was  something  to  it 
and  approached  the  management 
with  some  specific  ideas  on  how 
advertising  might  aid  Cordage 
sales. 

It  was  through  Mr.  Leach’s 
curiosity  and  study  of  advertising 
as  a young  man  that  the  company 
started  on  its  planned  program  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion. 
Those  first  efforts  took  the  form 
of  a space  and  direct  mail  effort 
to  improve  binder  twine  sales. 
This  was  in  1905. 

In  the  following  five  years,  as 
head  of  Plymouth’s  advertising 
department,  Mr.  Leach  trained 
Julian  Bradford  who  later  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Leach  as  advertising 
manager.  He  started  Plymouth 
Products,  company  house-organ 
for  dealers,  in  1908,  produced  the 
original  company  movie  in  1920 
and  carried  on  numerous  other 
activities. 

In  1910,  Mr.  Leach  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Binder  Twine 
department  which  has  been  his 
major  interest  ever  since.  At  that 
time,  export  sales  of  binder  twine 
were  an  important  factor  and  Mr. 
Leach’s  travelling  activities  were 
extended  from  getting  around  the 
48  states  to  Europe  and  South 
America.  In  all,  in  addition  to  his 
United  States  and  Canada  trips, 
Mr.  Leach  visited  South  America 
on  one  extended  visit,  and  made 
five  European  trips. 

Mr.  Leach’s  election  to  a vice- 
presidency of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  came  on  December  3, 
1941,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  as  a re- 
ward for  his  long,  faithful  and 
valuable  service  over  the  years. 


TO  RETIRE 


CHARLES  W.  LEACH 

Born  in  East  Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Leach  attend- 
ed the  public  and  high  schools  of 
that  town.  Following  Horace 
Greeley’s  advice  soon  after  grad- 
uation, he  decided  to  “go  west” 
and  did,  interesting  himself  in  the 
then  promising  windmill  business. 
Deciding  that  he  didn’t  like  tilt- 
ing at  windmills,  Mr.  Leach  re- 
turned east  and  spent  relatively 
short  periods  with  an  implement 
and  tool  concern  and  with  a shoe 
Company  in  Brockton. 

With  these  experiences  behind 
him,  Mr.  Leach  had  decided  on 
what  he  wanted  to  do  and  where 
he  wanted  to  work.  That  place 
was  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany, and  as  usual,  having  made 
his  decision  Mr.  Leach  stayed 
with  it  and  as  a result  we  are  now 
honoring  him  on  his  retirement, 
42  years  later. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Roos,  vice-president 
and  director  of  sales  will  assume 
the  responsibility  for  Binder 
Twine  sales  after  Mr.  Leach’s  re- 
tirement on  November  1.  Mr. 
Leach  tells  us  that  he  has  no  def- 
inite plans,  wanting  to  just  take 
it  easy  for  the  time  being. 


Selective  Service  System 

LOCAL  BOARD  NO.  124 
Court  House 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

October  13,  1945 

Dear  Sir: 

Selective  Service  Local  Board  No.  124,  located  at  Court 
House,  Plymouth,  has  been  officially  designated  as  a 
“Veterans’  Information  Center”  and  suitable  posters  so 
identifying  it  have  been  placed  conspicuously  on  the 
Board’s  premises. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  you  cooperate  with  us 
in  bringing  this  fact  to  the  attention  of  veterans  needing 
assistance  of  the  general  public.  Members  of  the  Board 
and  its  Reemployment  Committeemen  are  responsible  for 
assisting  the  veterans  wishing  reinstatement  in  his  or  in 
obtaining  new  jobs. 

In  its  role  as  a Veterans’  Information  Center,  the 
Local  Board  will  gladly  give  all  possible  assistance  to  the 
veteran  in  other  ways  as  well,  and  it  is  in  position  to  save 
him  time  and  trouble  in  contacting  the  propfer  agencies 
for  assistance  in  connection  with  his  insurance,  G.I.  loans, 
educational  opportunities,  etc. 

The  Local  Board  is  anxious  that  every  veteran  feel 
• free  to  call  upon  it  for  help.  Members  and  employees  of 
the  Board  want  the  veteran  to  avail  himself  of  its  services. 
You  can  help  him  by  advising  him  to  look  for  the  sign 
bearing  the  gold  discharge  emblem  and  the  word  “Vet- 
erans’ Information  Center.” 

(s)  EDWARD  S.  GRIFFITH, 
Chairman,  Local  Board  No.  124 
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Reconversion  in  Home 
Economics 

This  month  I am  going  to  omit 
my  article  on  basic  foods,  to  give 
you  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  re- 
conversion in  the  Home  Economic 
field.  One  may  think  of  Home 
Economics  as  being  a professional 
field,  but  remember  each  and 
every  one  is  interested  in  running 
their  home  wisely  and  efficiently 
and  economically.  You,  as  a con- 
sumer, should  consider  your  pur- 
chasing power.  For  the  past  few 
years,  we  have  been  repairing  and 
making  over  all  our  equipment 
and  clothing,  awaiting  the  time 
when  we  can  purchase  new  goods. 

There  is  one  hundred  and  forty 
million  dollars  in  the  consumers’ 
hands  waiting  to  purchase  new 
equipment  and  to  remodel  their 
homes.  If  we  all  went  out  to 
spend,  there  would  be  a shortage 
of  consumers’  goods. 

Daily  G.I.  Joe  and  Jane  are 
returning  to  civilian  life.  What 
are  they  expecting  from  their 
fellow  citizens  regarding  their 
homes?  Many  of  these  servicemen 
and  women  will  be  establishing 
their  homes  for  the  first  time. 

The  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Home  Loan  Asso- 
ciation and  other  banking  insti- 
tutions are  ready  to  help  Joe  and 
Jane  with  their  problems.  Care- 
ful thought  should  be  given  to 
this  all-important  project.  Mater- 
ials will  be  short  due  to  disloca- 
tion of  materials  and  man  power. 
Yet  within  these  limitations,  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  small 
quantities  of  certain  type  of  con- 
sumers’ goods  are  going  forward. 
It  will  be  several  months  before 
some  manufacturers  can  reconvert 
their  production.  In  some  in- 


MAINTENANCE  DEPT. 

R.  Sampson 

The  Machine  Shop  welcomes 
back  this  week  Herbert  Towle  of 
Cohasset,  Mass.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Naval  Reserve,  February  17, 
1942.  He  has  served  with  the 
Squantum  Naval  Air  Station,  the 
tr.S.S.  Bunker  Hill,  and  later  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station  of  Seattle, 
Washington. 

William  Masi  has  received  his 
discharge  from  the  Navy.  He  en- 
listed in  October  1942  and  spent 
most  of  that  time  in  the  Pacific. 

Sixty  - five  members  of  the 
Maintenance  Dept,  enjoyed  an 
Outing  and  Chicken  Dinner  at  the 


stances  it  may  be  several  years 
before  we  see  a large  supply. 

Today  every  paper  and  maga- 
zine carries  a message  of  the  pro- 
duction of  new  equipment  for  the 
home.  How  does  this  aflect  you 
and  me?  First,  the  housewife  is 
thrilled  with  the  pictures  of  the 
modern  home,  especially  with  the 
kitchen.  What  woman  doesn’t 
want  a modern  efficient  kitchen? 
Much  of  the  home-life  centers 
around  the  kitchen,  and  therefore, 
we  turn  to  the  modern  stoves, 
washers,  iloners  and  kitchen 
cabinets.  All  these  tend  to  make 
housework  easier  and  thriftier, 
and  take  the  word  “drudgery” 
from  the  kitchen. 

Manufacturers  . are  busily  en- 
gaged with  the  production  of  new 
stoves,  washing  machines,  dish- 
washers, and  irons.  You,  as  a 
consumer,  should  consider  your 
purchasing  power.  Also  know  your 
needs  before  you  buy,  study  care- 
fully the  advantages  of  each 
article  and  see  if  it  will  fill  your 
needs  in  your  home. 

Also  in  the  stores  we  will  see 
pressure  cookers,  electric  mixers, 
coffee  makers,  almninum  ware, 
colored  glass  mixing  bowls,  to 
name  only  a few. 

Are  you,  the  consumer,  who  is 
going  on  a spending  spree?  What 
will  happen  to  the  prices?  We  are 
familiar  with  “Supply  and  De- 
mand.” How  is  this  going  to  af- 
fect you  as  a consumer?  Fortu- 
nate we  are  in  having  a Price 
Control  Committee,  which  must 
continue  to  function  in  order  to 
keep  down  inflation.  You,  as  a 
consumer,  can  also  help  keep  it 
down  by  buying  carefully,  wisely 
and  economically,  and  paying 
cash,  and  continuing  your  Bond 
Buying. 


Alsace  - Lorraine  Club,  two  Sun- 
days ago.  The  bocci  and  horse- 
shoe contests  created  lots  of  in- 
terest and  excitement,  especially 
when  a team  of  “every  night  play- 
ers’ was  taken  for  a 12  to  2 ride 
by  “Prattie  and  his  once  a year 
players.” 

The  only  thing  we  could  find 
lacking  at  the  party  was  Charlie 
Cole. 

Clement  Perry,  Victor  Scaglia- 
rini  and  Prank  Moniz  will  go  to 
Maine  the  first  of  the  month  for 
a week’s  deer  hunting. 

Luigi  Rossi  of  24  Prince  street 
was  one  of  the  eighteen  who  re- 
cently received  his  final  citizen- 
ship papers. 


GROUNDS  DEPT. 

J.  A.  Smith 

PLANT  GUARD 
VICTORY  GARDENER 
Arthur  Hodsdon,  a member  of 
the  plant  guards,  proved  his  abil- 
ity as  a gardener  by  winning  sev- 
eral first  prizes,  as  well  as  a num- 
ber of  second  and  third  prizes  at 
the  Annual  Harvest  Show  spon- 
sored by  the  Plymouth  Garden 
Club,  which  was  held  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  September  19th 
and  20th,  at  the  Plymouth  Memo- 
rial Building. _ 

Mr.  Hodsdon  had  a few  samples 
of  his  garden  produce,  including 
a prize  cucumber,  potato,  turnip, 
and  sugar  beet,  at  the  watchman’s 
office,  at  the  Main  Gate,  early  in 
September,  and  all  who  viewed 
them  agreed  that  they  were  ex- 
cellent specimens. 


PLANT  GUARDS 
Robert  Bonney,  Charles  North- 
rop and  Edward  White  of  the 
Plant  Guards,  will  attend  a “Fire 
Control  Training  Course,”  con- 
sisting of  four  IV2  hour  sessions 
conducted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education,  Voca- 
tional Division,  in  co  - operation 
with  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Massachusetts 
Safety  Council. 

The  course  will  be  held  in  Bos- 
ton and  will  consist  of  four  weekly 
sessions  — Monday,  October  8th, 
15th,  22nd  and  29th. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  GROUNDS 
The  landscape  at  the  front  side 
of  the  Plant  has  recently  under- 
gone a face  lifting  by  the  Huntley 
Tree  Service,  which  among  other 
things  such  as  pruning  and  shrub 
planting,  included  the  planting  of 
three  Colorado  blue  spruce  trees 
to  replace  those  lost  in  the  hurri- 
cane last  fall.  The  new  trees  are 
about  15  ft.  tall  and  under  av- 
eage  conditions  will  grow  about 
15  inches  annually  so  that  it  will 
take  about  20  to  25  years  to  attain 
the  height  of  their  predecessors 
which  were  about  40  to  45  ft,  in 
height,  when  they  were  blowfi 
over. 


MAINTENANCE 
DEPARTMENT’S  OUTING 
The  Department  of  Grounds 
was  represented  at  the  Annual 
Outing  of  the  Maintenance  De- 
partment, Sunday,  September 
23rd,  by  Peter  Bagni,  Nando  Piaz- 
zi.  Jack  Smith  and  Desidero  Zani- 
boni. 

Just  in  case  anyone  who  lives 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alsace-Lor- 
raine Hall  heard  a strange  noise 
coming  from  that  direction  on  the 
above  date,  we  confess  that  the 
noise  was  caused  by  Bagni,  Smith 
and  Zaniboni,  assisted  by  Jim 
Brady,  Andrew  Brenner  and  Tony 
Souza  of  the  Paint  Shop,  and  ac- 
companied by  Walter  Thom  at  the 
piano. 


NEW  BABY 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antonio 
Perry,  Plymouth  Rock  terrace. 
North  Plymouth,  a baby  girl, 
weighing  seven  and  three-quarter 
pounds.  It  is  reported  that  the 
mother  and  baby  are  doing  fine. 
Mrs.  Perry  formerly  worked  in 
the  Rope  Room. 


Mill  No.  1 

ROPE  ROOM  1 

Francis  E.  Croft  | 

In  a recent  letter  written  to  Joe  j 
Robbins,  Tony  Riberio  states  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Europe  the 
day  before  V-E  Day.  When  they  , 
received  the  news  they  headed  j 
back  to  America.  Tony  was  then 
shipped  to  California  and  from  i 
there  to  the  Pacific.  His  first  des- 
tination Leyte,  from  there  to  Cebu 
Island,  then  on  to  Yokohama,  i 
where  he  is  now  stationed.  They  1 
are  living  in  a Jap  Navy  Barrack, 
four  miles  from  Tokyo.  Tony  says 
the  Japs  are  a cowed  bunch. 
Whenever  they  pass  a G.I.,  they 
take  off  their  caps  and  bow.  A , 
Jap  approached  him  one  day  and  j 
started  speaking  perfect  English.  ' 
He  said  he  was  born  in  Detroit  ^ 
and  left  for  Japan  before  the  war. 

He  was  asked  what  the  Japs  j 
thought  of  the  Atomic  Bomb.  ' 
They  were  terribly  afraid  he  said.  I 
Tony  expected  to  see  the  good  old  ' 
U.S_A.  in  about  18  months,  pro-  | 
viding  he  has  points  enough.  The  1 
best  of  luck,  Tony  — hope  you  I 
make  it — from  the  boys  of  the  1 
Rope  Room.  [ 

Now  that  they  have  ceased 
making  Nylon  Rope,  how  about  ’ 
giving  us  a break,  say  the  girls. 
After  all,  what  better  Xmas  pres- 
ent would  anyone  ask  for,  than 
a pair  01  two  of  Nylon  stockings. 

Wally  Fortini  has  retiu-ned  to  1 
work  after  nine  weeks  of  illness. 

George  Sampson  has  returned 
to  work  after  being  out  two  weeks 
with  a sprained  back. 

Walter  E.  Carr  served  on  the 
Grand  Jury  the  week  of  October 
6th. 

“Brownie,”  formerly  of  the  Tar 
House,  now  stationed  in  Japan, 
writes  that  he  deeply  appreciated 
the  CORDAGE  NEWS.  It  was  like 
getting  a letter  from  his  pals  back 
home.  He  wishes  to  be  remem- 
bered to  all  the  boys.  He  was  on 
a Destroyer  anchored  in  Tokyo 
Bay,  when  last  heard  from.  They 
had  just  come  back  from  Ominato 
Bay,  where  they  had  taken  some  » 
high  ranking  officers  for  the  offi- 
cial surrender  of  Northern  Hon- 
shia.  Our  best  wishes  “Brownie.” 

Nancy  Bonna,  whirligig  oper- 
ator, and  Madeline  Luz,  frame 
tender,  have  tendered  their  resig- 
nations. Both  are  looking  forward 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Stork.  Our 
very  best  wishes  to  them. 

Francis  E.  Croft  and  wife  spent 
the  week-end  at  Worcester,  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Croft’s  mother.  It 
was  his  mother’s  84th  birthday. 

Francis  E.  Croft’s  brother  in 
Hartford  tells  the  story  of  how  he 
and  his  wife  rode  out  the  hurri- 
cane of  1944  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  in  a 26  ft.  cabin  cruiser. 
Mr.  Croft  says  that  the  only  thing 
that  saved  them  from  going  on 
the  rocks  was  200  ft.  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  Manila  Rope.  This  rope 
had  been  in  use  for  two  summers. 


ENGAGEMENT 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alton  Hopkins  of 
Bank  street,  Harwichport,  Massa- 
chusetts, announce  the  engage- 
ment of  their  daughter,  Alice,  to 
James  Merada,  son  of  Mrs.  J. 
Merada  of  138  Standish  avenue, 
Plymouth.  Miss  Hopkins  is  em- 
ployed at  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
company:  Mr.  Merada  at  Edes 
Manufacturing  Company. 


Myrtle 


Right  Around  Home 


By  Dudley  Fisher 


1 TMIMk  TEATS’ 
ThIE  LITTLE  BICD 
T^IATS' ALWAYS'  < 
telling  TUINGS  ] 


r MOW,  ^ 

WHAT'S  ON 
YOUR  MIND? 
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Over  29,000  Requests  Pour  In 


Above:  Photo  shows  only  a part  of  the  29,000  requests  for  the  Plyra- 
*■  I outh  booklet.  Useful  Knots.  A1  Cavicthi’s  crew  in  Advertising-Mailing- 
were  plenty  busy.  Miss  Bettencourt  looks  them  over. 


ie 

it 


GETTING  YOUR  STORAGE  ROOM  READY 


^ You’ll  find  fresh  storage  of  vegetables  is  quicker,  cheaper, 
in  and  easier  than  other  preservation  methods.  If  you’re 
1 planning  on  carrying  in  bushels  of  big,  smooth  carrots  and 
^ I potatoes  this  fall,  turnips,  and  onions,  and  sweet  golden 
" I squash,  you’ll  want  to  check  your  storage  facilities.  Poor 
j storage  can  cancel  your  summer’s  work. 


‘ One  good  storage  room  can  take 
care  of  most  of  your  vegetables 
[! ! and  fruit.  In  this  room  you’ll  need 
j ; to  control  the  temperature,  hu- 
' midity,  .and  light.  How  you  do 
this  depends  on  what  and  how 
“j  much  you  have  to  store,  and 
whether  it’s  easier  to  wall  off  and 
insulate  a storage  room  from  your 
_ main  basement,  or  excavate  one 
I under  the  porch. 

If  In  either  case,  you  keep  your 
I storage  room  cold  by  trapping  cold 
outside  air  until  the  temperature 
inside  drops  close  to  freezing.  Then 
you  keep  it  that  way. 

According  to  Better  Homes  and 
Garden  magazine,  a low  tempera- 
ture makes  it  much  easier  to  keep 
the  air  moist  and  prevent  shriv- 
eling. Fruits  and  vegetables  shrivel 
when  the  air  is  dry  enough  to 
draw  moisture  from  them,  so  to 
keep  up  the  relative  humidity,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  throw 
water  on  the  floor. 

Air  near  the  saturation  point 
is  best  for  most  root  crops ; slightly 
less  humid  air  is  better  for  apples 
and  potatoes.  In  any  case,  you 
should  be  conscious  of  the  damp- 
ness of  the  air  when  you  walk 
into  the  storage  room. 

Keeping  your  room  dark  is 
usually  fairly  simple  and  a re- 


quirement for  good  storage  for  all 
crops  stored  dry,  as  well  as  canned 
goods. 

Storage  Briefs: 

A cold  room  with  well-insulated 
walls  and  ceiling  keeps  original 
water  in  fruits  and  vegetables. 
This  is  better  than  trying  to 
restore  moisture  by  wetting  walls 
and  floors. 

A moisture-proof  layer  is  needed 
on  the  side  of  the  wall  next  to  the 
cold  storage  room.  Then  if  you 
get  condensation,  it  will  occur  at 
this  coldest  point  where  you  can 
see  it,  not  where  rot  can  start 
unknown  to  you. 

Keep  your  room  temperature  at 
floor  as  near  34  degrees  as  possible. 

A pounded  earth  floor  is  best, 
but  concrete  can  be  covered  with 
sand  or  peat-moss  kept  damp  by 
sprinkling.  Lay  slat  walk  to  avoid 
tracking  peat  or  sand  into  base- 
ment. 

Set  up  a baffle  to  shut  cold  air 
off  if  root  crops  are  stored  im- 
mediately below  an  open  window. 

Crates,  baskets,  and  barrels  fa- 
cilitate handling  and  proper  stor- 
age, and  are  preferable  to  built-in 
bins.  Movable  supports  can  be  ad- 
justed to  containers. 

Continued  on  Page  11 


One  Cordage  Advertisement  Pulls 
Flood  of  Mail  From  Farmers 


Little  suspecting  what  actually 
did  happen,  the  always-popular 
Plymouth  booklet.  Useful  Knots 
and  How  to  Tie  Them  was  offered 
to  readers  in  two  nationally  cir- 
culated farm  magazines  two 
months  ago.  Within  a week  after 
these  magazines  were  out  the  re- 
quests started  to  come  in,  by  let- 
ter, post  card  and  coupon. 

They  kept  coming,  by  the  hun- 
dreds each  day,  and  for  day  after 
day,  until  they  reached  the  aston- 
ishing total  of  over  29,000.  The 
North  Plymouth  postmaster  said 
that  he  had  never  seen  such  heavy 
mail  in  all  the  years  that  his 
office  has  been  serving  the  Cord- 


age Company.  Kit  Bradford,  our 
smiling  paymaster,  office  manag- 
er, and  responsible  for  the  open- 
ing and  proper  distribution  of 
Cordage  mails  said  his  helpers 
couldn’t  be  found  under  the  pile 
and  what  was  the  idea!  The  ad- 
vertising-mailing section  put  on 
extra  help  to  handle  the  inquiries 
promptly.  And  so  useful  informa- 
tion about  Plymouth  Rope  and 
Twine  got  into  the  hands  of  more 
than  29,000  potential  peacetime 
users  of  our  products.  It  is  one 
small'  part  of  the  Sales  Depart- 
ment’s program  for  getting  Plym- 
outh’s proper  share  of  the  post 
war  civilian  markets. 


DISTRICT  MANAGERS  MEET 


With  both  wars  over  and  the 
military  demands  for  rope  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1945  settled,  Mr.  E. 
G.  Roos  called  a meeting  of  the 
District  Managers  in  Chicago  for 
October  11-16.  On  tap  were  Larry 
Southwick,  Walter  Granger,  Bob 
Watson,  Bill  Bryant  and  Harry 
Taylor,  representing  their  respec- 
tive districts.  Roland  Bailey  toted 
his  facts  and  figures  from  the 
Statistical  Section,  George  Rob- 
erts his  comprehensive  report  on 
Tying  Twine  Sales,  and  Ralph 
Drew  took  time  out  from  his 
Washington  duties  to  be  present. 

Sales  Plan  Discussed 
Postwar  sales  plans,  developed 
under  Mr.  Roos’  direction  during 
the  wartime  years,  were  discussed, 
revised,  brought  up  to  date  and 
made  ready  for  action.  While 
many  current  problems  such  as 
the  continuing  military  cordage 
requirements  and  government 
controls,  (although  somewhat  re- 


laxed), and  the  fiber  outlook  were 
covered,  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  meeting  was  to  put  into 
action  plans  for  resuming  the 
marketing  of  Cordage  Products 
through  normal  peacetime  chan- 
nels. 

The  value  of  having  made  basic 
sales  plans,  and  having  kept  them 
current  throughout  the  war,  was 
evident  at  this  Chicago  meeting. 
It  was  possible  to  make  intelligent 
decisions  on  many  questioifs  of 
sales  policy  at  this  meeting  be- 
cause these  questions  had  been 
thoroughly  discussed  at  one  or 
more  of  the  regular  District  Man- 
agers’ meetings  held  quarterly 
each  year  during  the  war.  It  all 
means  that  Plymouth  Cordage 
products  will  find  their  way  back 
into  civilian  markets  with  a speed 
and  in  a volume  that  their  quahty 
deserves,  and  with  a sales  effi- 
ciency matching  Cordage  produc- 
tion efficiency. 


ROPE  WALK 

By  Albert  Amaral 

Ario  “Yoke”  Karle  has  returned 
to  work  after  a wonderful  two 
weeks’  vacation  in  Canada.  The 
Sunday  after  Yoke  got  back,  he 
made  $12  picking  cranberries; 
out  of  this  he  took  a 250  chance 
on  a chicken,  and  won! 

Pete  Smith  took  over  the  driv- 
er’s seat  during  Tom  Cavanaugh’s 
vacation.  I couldn’t  And  out  where 
Tom  went. 

“Ginger”  Ferreira,  local  mara- 
thon runner,  is  always  the  first 
to  get  home  from  work. 

One  of  the  members  of  the 
Rope  Walk  had  a bumper  crop 
of  potatoes  and  vegetables;  any- 
one interested  in  buying,  contact 
the  Gentleman  Farmer,  John 
Thomas. 

Pete  Bregoli  has  his  gun  all 
shined  up  for  the  coming  hunting- 
season.  Good  luck,  Pete. 

Johnny  Mello  is  not  content 
until  he  looks  at  Regini’s  paper 
every  morning,  to  find  out  how 
the  tides  are.  I didn’t  know  you 
were  a fisherman,  John? 

The  Medeiros  and  Smith  foot- 
ball syndicate  are  big  money 
makers. 

Secondo  Monti  spent  his  two 
weeks’  vacation  working  on  his 
big  chicken  ranch  up  on  Cordage 
terrace. 

The  algebra  wizard  of  the  Rope 
Walk  has  been  carrying  a lot  of 
books  home  lately. 

The  Hill-Side  Club  had  an  out- 
ing September  23,  Elwin  Krueger 
won  a 7-pound  lobster.  Henry 
Balboni  won  a quart  of  Three 
Feathers. 

Billy  Sauer  likes  jelly-dough- 
nuts for  lunch. 

The  boys  at  the  Walk  got  their 
first  taste  of  the  Cold,  these  past 
few  days.  It  sure  is  swell  to  look 
forward  to  working  in  the  Ice- 
house, after  roasting  all  summer 
under  our  low  roof! 


Mill  No.  3 

MIDDLE  FLOOR 

Deolinda  Costa 

A surprise  shower  was  tendered 
Miss  Olga  Guidaboni  of  Forest 
Avenue  extension,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  in  honor  of  her  ap- 
proaching marriage  to  Joseph 
Raymond. 

Henry  Schira,  our  machine  fix- 
er, has  been  passing  out  sample 
tomatoes  from  his  garden  the  last 
few  weeks.  Some  had  small  clus- 
ters resembling  cherries  and 
others  were  the  yellow  kind.  Those 
yellow  ones  look  sick,  Henry,  so 
how  about  a little  more  color  for 
them  next  year? 

The  Office  of  No.  3 Mill  has 
had  an  electric  clock  installed 
during  the  last  week.  The  reason 
for  this  was  that  Mr.  Darsch  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  correct  time, 
even  though  he  wears  a wrist 
watch. 

It  seems  that  every  mill  has  a 
clown,  and  No.  3 is  no  exception, 
although  during  the  past  month 
we  have  lost  him  to  the  cranberry 
pickers  of  Carver.  The  jester  is 
none  other  than  Valentine  “Cale- 
donia” Pina.  We  miss  his  noon- 
time jitterbug  and  laughter.  If 
you  read  this  Vallie,  lots  of  luck 
to  you  from  all  of  us. 

On  September  14th,  a surprise 
lobster  supper  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Katharine  Michel  of  Spooner 
street,  by  Mrs.  Adamo  at  the 
Homestead  Inn  at  Kingston.  She 
was  later  taken  to  the  Brockton 
Pair  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
and  a wonderful  time  was  had  by 
her  and  her  party  of  friends.  The 
party  was  held  on  the  occasion  of 
Mrs.  Michel’s  53rd  birthday.  Here’s 
hoping  you  have  many  more 
happy  birthdays,  Katharine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Graves  of 
Mazilli’s  lane  have  left  for  a two 
weeks’  stay  at  Tampa,  Florida, 
where  they  will  be  reunited  with 
their  son  who  is  stationed  there 
with  the  Army  Engineers. 
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Mill  No.  2 

BALLER  ROOM 

oily  Mello 

Gazing  Into  The  Crystal  We  See: 

Rose  Thatcher  as  a prominent 
Rat  Catcher  in  one  of  our  largest 
cities.  (All  one  has  to  do  is  say 
the  magic  word  “rat”  and  Roses 
feet  do  a triple  tap  dance  as  she 
makes  way  to  the  nearest  exit.) 

Tony  Correa  in  the  Opera  House 
with  the  Mad  Musicians  as  the 
famous  violinist,  Rubinoff.  (Con- 
fidentially he  sounds  more  like 
Jack  Benny  playing  “Love  In 
Bloom”  or  is  it  “You’ll  Never 

Know”?)  , X, 

Josephine  Morini  and  Bertha 
Armstrong  as  famous  models  in 
Paris.  (In  case  anyone  is  inter- 
ested all  gowns  are  desiped  by 
Josephine’s  Aunt  Catherine,  our 
local  seamstress.)  . ^ 

Nellie  Monti  as  Fred  Astaire  s 
latest  dancing  partner.  (We  jvon- 
der  if  that’s  the  reason  why  Nellie 
made  such  an  effort  to  attend  all 
U.S.O.  dances.) 

Nick  Douylliez’s  meteoric  career 
is  at  its  peak  as  he  has  just  been 
appointed  Fire  Chief  of  the 
“Smoky  City.”  (Incidentally,  a 
match  burning  is  the  biggest 
flame  he  has  ever  tried  to  sub- 
due.) 

Libro  Morisi  in  Hollywood  as 
the  captivating  “Ceasar  Romero.” 
(That  “cookie  duster”  gets  us, 
Libby.  Hubba-Hubba! !) 

Tony  Ferreira  is  receiving  the 
overwhelming  gratitude  of  all  the 
mothers  of  the  nation.  (The 
fickly  bobby -sock  brigade  has 
completely  forgotten  Sinatra  and 
are  mobbing  the  Opera  House  to 
swoon  over  Tony’s  impassioned 
rendition  of  the  “Love  Song.”  We 
salute  you,  Tony!) 

I,  Oily  Mello,  am  in  the  mental 
ward  of  a well-known  hospital. 
(I’ve  been  there  ever  since  I start- 
ed training  and  there’s  no  telling 
when  I’ll  finish.  My  quieting  ef- 
fect on  some  of  the  more  violent 
patients  makes  my  leaving  too 
great  a risk.  Who  would  have 
thought  I would  have  such  a 
soothing  effect?  I’ve  been  known 
to  have  quite  the  reverse.) 

Guess!!  He’s  grown  a sedate 
Van  Dyke  beard  and  dresses  ex- 
clusively in  green.  He  has  become 
an  Irish  Supreme  Court  judge 
whose  decisions  are  quoted  to  law 
students  all  over  the  country  as 
admirable  examples  of  brevity 
and  restraint.  He  is  none  other 
than  Bill  Greene! 

A Word  To  The  Wise 

Is  Sufficient 

Let  this  be  a warning  to  the 
men  who  are  Inclined  to  believe 
that  women  are  more  or  less  help- 
less. 

Good  girls,  bad  girls,  bashful  girls, 
coquettes. 

Smart  girls,  dumb  girls,  blondes 
and  brunettes. 

Tall  girls,  short  girls,  slender  girls 
and  stout. 

None  of  them  can  take  it,  but  they 
all  can  dish  it  out. 

P.S.  All  men  like  to  feel  that 
they  are  superior  to  women  and 
fall  hook,  line  and  sinker  when  a 
feminine  voice  whispers,  “I  don’t 
know  what  I would  have  done 
without  you.” 


A LETTER 
FROM  JOE 

Dear  Mr.  Freeman: 

Please  do  not  drop  through  the 
deck  when  you  read  this  letter. 
Maybe  it  will  be  sort  of  a shock 
hearing  from  me.  But  I thought 
I’d  drop  almost  every  one  I knew 
a couple  of  lines.  And  a couple  of 
Unes  it  will  be. 

I just  returned  from  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  and  San  Francisco, 
California.  I was  gone  about  35 
days.  There  is  one  thing  I love 
to  do,  and  that  is  fiy  around  the 
country  at  the  government’s  ex- 
pense. Well,  enough  of  that.  How 
is  everything  coming  along  at  the 
mill?  That  plant  newspaper  is 
quite  the  thing.  I’ve  received 
every  copy  so  far  and — boy! — do 
I love  to  get  it.  It  gives  me  most 
of  the  dope  that  is  going  on  at 
the  plant. 

It’s  pretty  hard  to  try  and  write 
a letter  when  there  is  nothing  to 
write  about  down  here.  When  I 
was  at  San  Francisco,  I found 
some  line  and  rope  made  at  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Co.  Boy! — was 
that  a beautiful  sight!  One  of  the 
sailors  was  telhng  me  where  it 
was  made  and  did  I sinprise  him, 
by  telling  him  that  I once  worked 
at  the  Cordage.  Then  he  started 
to  ask  me  some  questions  on  the 
making  of  rope. 

Down  here  I found  about  150 
feet  of  fine  made  at  the  Cordage. 
We  use  it  to  secure  the  planes  and 
on  our  large  and  small  and  med- 
ium sea  anchors.  It’s  9:30  right 
now  and  lights  go  out  at  10:00. 
So,  I hope  I can  finish  this  letter 
before  fights  go  out.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  down  here  are  the  only 
two  places  I’ve  found  rope  made 
at  the  Cordage.  Well,  Mr.  Free- 
man, I’m  going  to  end  this  letter 
in  a very  few  minutes.  Give  my 
regards  to  all  of  the  old  gang  at 
the  mill.  If  you  should  find  a few 
minutes  to  spare  I wish  you  would 
drop  me  a couple  of  fines  and  let 
me  know  how  things  are  coming 
along  at  the  miU. 

So-long  for  now.  Drop  me  a 
couple  of  fines,  I’d  appreciate 
them  very  much.  Thanks  a lot 
for  reading  a very  boring  letter. 
Your  former  employee 
(Signed)  Joseph  A.  Jesse  S 1/c 


THE  END  OF  THE  ROPE 

When  you’ve  lost  every  vestige  of 
hope. 

And  you  think  you  are  beaten 
and  done; 

When  you’ve  come  to  the  end  of 
your  rope 

Tie  a knot  in  the  end  and  hang 
on. 

Have  courage;  for  here  is  the  dope 

When  you  stand  with  your  back 
to  the  wall; 

Though  you’ve  come  to  the  end  of 
your  rope 

Tie  a knot  in  the  end  and  hang 
on. 


If  the  younger  set  should  ask, 
“What  is  Love,”  the  experienced 
individual  will  reply,  “Love  is  a 
ticklish  sensation  around  the 
heart  that  cannot  be  scratched.” 


You’re  not  licked;  do  not  sorrow 
and  mope 

As  your  friends  seem  to  all  dis- 
appear; 

When  you’ve  come  to  the  end  of 
yom  rope. 

Tie  a knot  in  the  end  and  hang 
on. 

— Copyright  1931 

by  Margaret  Nickerson  Martin, 
Jackson,  Michigan. 


DRIVE  SAFELY! 

On  October  8,  1945,  the  New 
York  Times  published  an  editorial. 
For  the  information  of  our  read- 
ers, we  reproduce  parts  of  this 
story  which  was  a great  compli- 
ment to  commercial  vehicle  drivers 
in  and  about  Boston. 

Traffc  accident  fatalities  were 
up  in  New  York  City  last  week 
compared  with  the  coiTesponding 
period  last  year.  For  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  year,  high- 
way fatalities  in  New  Jersey  were 
the  same  as  for  the  like  period  in 
1944,  although  there  was  less  driv- 
ing. For  August,  fatalities  in  that 
State  were  up  nearly  10%  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year. 

Every  agency  concerned  with 
safety  is  deeply  worried  over  the 
toll  of  death  and  injury  which  is 
expected  in  the  final  three  months 
of  this  year,  with  unrestricted 
gasoline  and  a vehicle  fleet  which 
has  reached  and  passed  senility, 
both  as  to  cars  themselves  and 
their  long  suffering  tires. 

But  a high  incidence  of  acci- 
dents on  the  highway  is  not  in- 
evitable. It  can  be  avoided  by 
careful  driving.  Three  profession- 
al drivers,  each  handling  a truck 
for  a different  bakery,  for  the 
most  part  in  Boston’s  crooked  and 
difficult  streets,  have  just  com- 
pleted a record  of  1,4300,000  miles 
among  them,  or  62  times  around 
the  world,  without  denting  a 
fender.  A large  Insurance  Com- 
pany, citing  these  records,  asked 
each  of  the  drivers  what  the 
secret  of  his  safe  operation  was. 
Here  are  their  answers  in  part. 

One  driver,  who  has  driven 
fourteen  years  for  one  concern, 
replied,  “I  stay  constantly  alert. 

I am  ready  to  meet  anything  that 
happens  ahead  — in  plenty  of 
time.” 

The  second  driver,  who  has  cov- 
ered 578,000  miles  without  an  ac- 
cident, said,  “There  are  a lot  of 
other  drivers.  I merely  share  our 
streets  with  them.  Every  street 
corner  is  dangerous.  And  then,  I 
am  not  a fast  driver.  That  helps.” 

The  third  driver  cited,  with 
552,000  safe  miles  behind  him,  at- 
tributes his  record  to  what  he 
calls  ‘courtesy  driving.’  He  said, 
“I  drive  as  if  I were  the  only  good 
driver  on  the  road,  and  I make 
plenty  of  allowances  for  the  other 
fellow  by  giving  him  every  break 
possible.” 

There  is  counsel  here  every  mo- 
torist can  take  to  heart  and  fol- 
low. We  can  cut  the  death  and 
accident  toll  if  we  will  approach 
all  motoring  with  this  intelligent 
attitude. 

The  Massachusetts  Safety 
Council  pays  tribute  to  these  three 
Boston  drivers  who  have  brought 
praise  upon  themselves  in  an  out- 
of-state  newspaper.  We  heartily 
agree  with  the  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  when  he  says  ‘a  high 
incidence  of  accidents  on  the 
highways  is  not  inevitable.’  What 
these  three  -have  done  can  be  re- 
peated in  a thousand  instances 
if  their  sage  counsel  is  followed. 


FAREWELL! 


These  two  smiling  girls  have, 
(we’re  sorry  to  say),  left  us  for 
other  activities.  Phoebe  Shirley, 
left,  Ann  Peterson,  right,  taken 
just  a few  days  before  the  fare- 
well party  given  them  by  fellow 
office  employees. 


That  Briton  Again 

An  Englishman  was  conversing 
with  the  clerk  in  the  Ambassador 
Hotel. 

“Here’s  a conundrum,”  said  the 
clerk.  “My  mother  gave  birth  to 
a child,  it  was  neither  my  brother 
nor  my  sister.  Who  was  it?” 

Englishman:  “I  can’t  guess.” 

Clerk:  “It  wais  I.” 

Englishman:  “Ha!  Ha!  I must 
remember  that.” 

The  Englishman  then  told  the 
stoiT  at  his  club. 

Said  he:  “Here’s  a conundrum, 
old  top.  My  mother  gave  birth  to 
a child,  and  it  was  neither  my 
brother  nor  my  sister.  Who  was 
it?  WTiat!  you  can’t  guess.  Do 
you  give  it  up?” 

“Yes!” 

“Ha!  Ha!  It  was  the  clerk  at 
the  Ambassador  Hotel.” 


Foolishness 

“And  there,  my  son,  you  have 
the  story  of  your  dad  and  the 
great  World  War.” 

“Yes  Daddy,  but  why  did  they 
need  all  those  other  soldiers?” 


Snarled  the  patrolman,  survey- 
ing the  wrecks:  “You  saw  that 
lady  driving  toward  you.  Why 
didn’t  you  give  her  half  of  the 
road?” 

Explained  the  motorist:  “I  was 
going  to  as  soon  as  I discovered 
which  half  she  wanted.” 


Hubby:  “In  these  days,  of  all 
the  accomplishments  to  boast 
about— that  fellow  on  the  third 
floor  says  he  has  kissed  every 
woman  in  this  apartment  build- 
ing but  one!” 

Wife:  “I’ll  bet  that’s  that  stuck 
up  Mrs.  Murphy  upstairs!” 


Much  against  his  will,  the 
young  suitor  had  been  persuaded 
to  go  through  the  formality  of 
stating  his  intentions  to  his 
prospective  father  - in  - law.  “So 
you  want  to  become  my  son-in- 
law,  do  you?”  the  old  man  re- 
marked grumpily. 

“Frankly,  no,”  returned  the 
suitor,  “but  I see  no  way  out  of 
it  if  I want  to  marry  your  daugh- 
ter.” 


If  ignorance  is  bliss,  then  Boy! 
am  I happy. 


There  are  many  people  who  eat 
to  five  but  many  more  who  live 
to  eat. 


Never  trouble  trouble  imless 
trouble  troubles  you. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  “Dellie”  Griffin 
observed  their  first  wedding  anni- 
versary on  September  17.  Here’s 
to  a successful  future  and  may  all 
your  wishes  be  fulfilled. 


Repair  Rug 

If  there  is  a hole  in  the  body  of 
your  rug,  sew  a patch  on  the  wrong 
side.  Make  the  patch  large  enough 
to  overlap  the  raw  edges  at  least 
two  or  three  inches.  Then  hook 
new  yams  or  strips  of  cloth  to  fill 
in  the  hole,  as  for  bare  spots.  Make 
a few  of  the  rows  extend  out  into 
the  body  of  the  rug,  raveling  out 
some  good  loops  if  necessary.  This 
helps  to  strengthen  edges  around 
the  hole  and  to  blend  the  new  ma- 
terial with  the  old.  Finish  by  put- 
ting a fining  on  the  entire  back. 


On  Monday,  September  10,  the 
stork  visited  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Manuel  Jacintho  and  blessed 
them  with  a daughter.  Well,  see- 
ing as  you  now  have  a son  and 
daughter,  what  will  it  be  next 
Manny,  twins? 


Pipe  Wrench 

pipe  wrench 


A pipe  wrench  can  be  made 
quickly  by  laying  a flat  file  in  the 
jaw  of  an  ordinary  wrench.  Most 
every  farmer  has  some  old  snag 
ends  of  files. 


Your  Cordage  News  Reporters  have  been  doing  an  excellent  job  of 
gathering  news  for  you  to  read.  You  can  do  your  part  by  making  sure 
that  you  pass  along  every  news  item  of  interest  you  know  of,  whether 
about  yourself,  your  family,  or  your  department  as  a whole.  We  don’t 
have  enough  pictures  of  yourself  and  family.  Why  not  bring  one  in 
for  the  next  issue? 


; October,  1945 
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Mill  No.  1 

PREP.  ROOM 

Tennie  Almeida 
The  Curious  Corner 

For  those  who  are  wondering 
why  your  reporter  had  nothing  to 
say  in  last  month’s  Cordage  News, 
well,  she  ran  into  a revolving  door, 
and  the  result — a beautiful  shiner, 
without  the  use  of  that  eye,  she 
couldn’t  write  much. 

There  is  a very  happy  girl  feed- 
er in  our  No.  1 Mill.  She’s  Mrs. 
Erville  Delano,  whose  husband 
has  just  arrived  back,  after  serv- 
ing in  the  ETO  for  nineteen 
months.  He  is  also  the  holder  of 
numerous  citations  and  has  taken 
part  in  seven  major  battles.  He 
is  now  discharged.  Good  Luck, 
Kids! 

And  of  another  happy  mother  in 
our  midst,  is  our  own  Vicky  Ray- 
mond. whose  son  has  also  arrived 
back  fi’om  Germany  after  serving 
several  months  in  ETO.  Swell 
having  him  back! 


Mill  No.  2 

BASEMENT 

TINA  TAVARES 
Bernice  Hertel  of  the  Printing 
and  Bag  Dept,  took  a few  days  off 
the  last  week  in  September  be- 
cause a certain  “someone”  was 
home  on  furlough. 

Incidentally,  do  you  know  that 
we  have  two  sets  of  twins  in  No.  2 
Mill?  Bernice  and  Burton  Hertel 
work  in  the  day  shift  in  the  Print- 
ing and  Bag  Dept.,  and  those  two 
“handsome”  Emond  boys,  Harold 
and  Harry,  who  work  in  the  after- 
noon shift.  I don’t  believe  any 
other  mill  can  even  boast  of  one 
set  of  twins,  or  can  they? 

John  Tavares  of  the  Balling 
Room  has  been  at  home  recuper- 
ating after  a tonsil  operation. 

Business  must  be  picking  up  in 
No.  2 Mill.  We  have  a number  of 
employees  that  have  been  trans- 
ferred here  from  the  other  mills. 


TEN  NERVE  CALMERS 

“Let  yourself  go.  Relax!”  All 
right,  you  say — but  how? 

Doctors,  psychiatrists,  and  psy- 
chologists tell  us  that  there  are 
specifics  we  can  use  like  pills  that 
will  help  unwind  taut  nerves. 
Here  are  ten  antidotes  for  the 
I jitters  as  listed  in  Better  Homes 
land  Gardens  magazine. 

( 1 ) Check  your  symptoms.  May- 
be you’re  one  of  the  lucky  ones 
who  seem  not  to  have  a nerve  in 
their  bodies,  but  that  really  isn’t 
likely.  People  with  “nerves”  have 
a lot  more  company.  These  are 
the  signs:  insomnia,  nervous  in- 
digestion, pain  over  the  shoulders 
and  back,  fidgeting,  nail  biting, 
finger  tapping,  handkerchief  twist- 
ing. You’re  especially  prone  to 
tension  if  you  have  a high  I.  Q., 
are  in  the  professions,  do  mental 
[work,  and  are  underweight.  The 
Uest  question  is:  Can  you  go  to 
I sleep  at  any  time  at  will?  If  not, 
. you’re  it. 

I (2)  The  chief  causes,  most  of 
(them  emotional,  are:  anxiety, 
•worry,  fear,  fatigue,  noise,  non- 
' sufficient  and  non-balanced  food, 
[Sleep,  or  exercise.  No  one  can 
I escape  all  of  these,  but  try  to 
i eliminate  a few  of  the  sources  of 
f irritation. 

, (3)  Most  important  relaxer  is 

learning  to  let  go.  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
I Pratt,  of  the  Boston  Dispensary 
has  treated  successfully  hundreds 
of  neurosis  patients  with  this  sys- 
|tem:  Sit  back  in  a chair  comfort- 
able, ’way  back,  and  let  your  head 
drop  forward,  back  and  sideways. 
Raise  one  arm  at  a time  and  let 
it  flop  down — legs  the  same  way. 
If  your  mind  insists  on  remaining 
alert,  concentrate  on  a nice,  big, 
lazy  lake  without  a ripple  on  the 
I surface.  It  might  work. 

, (4)  Sing!  It’s  one  of  the  best 

I tension  breakers  on  the  list.  ’The 
vibrations  loosen  you  up  all  over, 
i It’s  a safety  valve  for  the  feelings, 
I substituting  the  good  for  the  bad 
I — like  the  negroes  singing  their 
blues.  If  you  come  home  tense, 
stretch  out  on  the  couch  and 
listen  to  slow,  soothing  music. 

(5)  Take  rhythmic  rest  — a 
change  every  hour  or  so.  Tension 
goes  down;  efficiency  goes  up. 


THREE  MORE  FAMOUS  MODELS 


Last  month  you  saw  three  of 
our  famous  Cordage  models  who 
helped  illustrate  Plymouth  adver- 
tising going  to  some  6,000,000  sub- 
scribers of  various  national  maga- 
zines each  month.  This  month 
we  show  you  three  more. 

Again,  these  Cordage  people 
are  taken  on  the  job,  at  their 
work  to  show  how  Plymouth  rope 
is  made,  how  it  is  constantly  be- 
ing tested,  to  assure  the  user  of 
the  finest  rope  possible,  of  the 
longest  life  and  maximum  safety 
in  its  use. 

At  the  top,  right,  is  Joe  Volta, 
hard  at  it  in  the  Rope  Room, 
finishing  off  a reel  of  good  Plym- 
outh Rope,  readying  it  for  ship- 
ment. Below,  at  the  Riehle  ten- 
sile-strength testing  machine  in 
the  Plymouth  Labs  and  one  of 
two  of  their  kind  in  the  United 
States,  IS  Stan  Remick  making  a 


strength  test  on  a production  run 
of  Plymouth  Rope.  Below,  at 
right,  is  Fred  Rupprecht  checking 
on  various  construction-types  of 
Plymouth  Rope  as  they  are  being 
tested  on  the  abrasion  machine. 


(6)  Loosen  your  diaphragm. 
Josephine  Rathbone  of  Columbia 
University  advises  taking  a deep 
breath  and,  with  the  mouth  closed, 
humming  softly  about  half  a min- 
ute until  your  breath  is  entirely 
out.  Then  you  naturally  take  four 
or  five  good  breaths  to  renew  your 
oxygen  supply,  thus  relaxing  your 
diaphragm  and  other  parts  of  your 
body  as  well. 

(7)  Vary  your  pace.  If  you  do 
everything  at  the  same  rate, 
you’re  straining  yourself.  Change 
your  speeds  now  and  then,  and 
you’ll  remove  a lot  of  the  stress. 

(8)  Specially  recommended  for 
brain  workers  is  some  creative 
work  with  your  hands.  Psycholo- 
gists claim  that  we  have  a creative 
urge.  Why  not  give  yours  a 
chance? 

(9)  Buy  a pocket-sized  game 
with  a field  and  balls  under  glass 
that  you  maneuver  into  position. 
When  you’re  steaming  with  im- 
patience outside  some  executive’s 
door,  take  out  your  little  game. 
You’ll  calm  down  because  you  have 
to  be  calm  to  make  it  work. 

(10)  Worry,  says  Dr.  Austen  T. 
Riggs,  is  a circle  of  inefficient 
thought  whirling  around  a pivot 
of  fear.  Ask  yourself  first  if  the 
worry  is  your  concern.  If  it  isn’t, 
why  waste  energy?  If  you  can’t  do 
anything  about  it  right  now,  don’t 
think  about  it.  Control  is  im- 
portant. If  you  can  do  something, 
write  out  the  plan — and  follow  it. 


Salad  Dressing  Saver 
Better  Homes  & Gardens  maga- 
zine gives  this  tip  for  conserving 
salad  dressing:  Dress  old-fash- 
ioned slaw  with  a blend  of  mus- 
tard, salt,  sugar  and  vinegar, 
tasting  as  you  go.  Add  a little 
sweet  or  sour  cream  and  you 
have  it. 

Protect  Your  Walls 

Plaster  will  not  crack  so  easily 
when  you  drive  tacks  or  nails  into 
a wall  if  you  first  place  a small 
piece  of  adhesive  tape  over  the 
spot  where  the  nail  is  to  be  driven, 
says  Better  Homes  & Gardens 
magazine. 


USE  YOUR 
LORING  LIBRARY 

The  Librarian  wishes  that  all 
employees  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  use  of  Loring  Library. 

She  is  eager  that  they  who  are 
Plymouth  taxpayers  and  support- 
ers of  their  library  shall  receive 
full  benefits  from  it.  She  wants 
them  to  use  the  Reading  Room 
and  Smoking  Room  during  their 
lunch  hours,  and  to  borrow  books 
and  magazines  to  take  home. 

New  books  are  arriving  all  the 
time,  some  are  factual  and  others 
are  just  for  entertainment.  If 
you  have  a problem  on  which  we 
lack  material  we  shall  buy  some- 
thing to  meet  your  needs.  If  you 
read  books  in  other  languages  we 
shall  borrow  books  for  you,  from 
the  State  Library.  And  if  you  are 
a Cordage  employee  but  live  out- 
side of  Plymouth,  you  too,  are 
entitled  to  use  the  library,  both 
for  borrowing  and  reading. 

November  11  is  Children’s  Book 
Week  and  the  Library  has  nearly 
one  hundred  new  books  for  chil- 
dren of  all  age  groups.  On  Sat- 
urday, November  17,  at  10:30 
o’clock  there  will  be  a Story  Hour 
to  which  all  children  are  invited. 
Urge  your  children  to  become 
library  users. 

The  Loring  Library  is  a beauti- 
ful building  with  treasures  of 
books  and  they  are  yours  to  use 
and  enjoy. 


Fried  Apples  and  Carrots 

Sometime  try  frying  apples  and 
carrots  together.  Use  equal  am- 
ounts of  each.  Slice  the  apples 
about  Vi -inch  thick,  cut  the  car- 
rots in  lengthwise  slices  and  spread 
over  the  bottom  of  the  frying  pan 
in  a small  amount  of  fat.  Cover 
and  cook  slowly  until  nearly 
tender.  You’ll  need  to  stir  often 
to  prevent  scorching.  A little  be- 
fore the  carrots  and  apples  are 
done,  sprinkle  on  a tablespoon  of 
sugar  and  a little  salt  and  let 
brown. 


STORAGE  ROOM 

Continued  from  Page  Nine 

Collect  for  containers:  bushel 
baskets  with  lids,  boxes  with 
handles  or  hand-holds,  slatted 
orange  crates,  mesh  onion  bags, 
barrels,  and  cotton  potato  sacks. 

Good  packing  materials  for 
root  crops  include:  bank  sand, 
peatmoss,  and  oat  straw.  Use 
newspaper  strips  for  fruit.  Roots 
of  celery,  Chinese  cabbage,  and 
Brussels  sprouts  are  packed  in  sand 
or  soil. 

Carrots  can  be  kept  crisp  b'y 
packing  (after  thoro  chilling)  in 
stone  jars  with  plates  for  lids  or 
parafined  cloth  tied  over  tops.  Set 
these  on  floor  of  cold  room. 

Don’t  store  fruits  next  to  cab- 
bage, onions,  turnips,  or  rutabagas. 


Want  to 


BUY 


SELL 


SWAP 


Send  your  ad  in  to  the 
CORDAGE  NEWS 
Plymouth 

No  charge — for  employees 
only. 
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THROUGH  THE  AGES 


Above:  A rope  - maker’s  appren- 
tice, taken  from  an  old  engravinir 
made  in  Vienna  in  1775. 


Above:  A rope  - making  monk, 
using  the  crude  machinery  of  that 
time,  taken  from  manuscript  pre- 
pared in  1393  A.  D.,  probably  in 
France.  At  right:  A ceremonial 
mask  using  rope  for  hah  and  for 
facial  decoration,  used  by  North- 
west Coast  Indians.  Below:  A 
ceremonial  girdle  used  by  these 
same  Indians  at  Kwakiutl.  These 
two  photos  by  courtesy  of  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York  City. 


As  most  of  us  know,  there  isn’t 
a time  in  man’s  recorded  history 
when  rope  wasn’t  made  and  used 
in  some  form.  Even  when  one 


delves  into  the  pre-historic  era, 
when  factual  records  are  either 
not  available  or  too  exact,  we  find 
indications  of  rope  and  twines 
being  needed  and  used  by  man. 
On  this  page  are  a few  of  the  in- 
teresting historical  bits  that  are 
being  gathered  to  show  the  his- 
tory of  rope  both  here  and  around 
the  world. 

Starting  with  animal  sinews 
and  strips  of  hide,  man  learned 
to  tie  these  end  to  end  to  make 
longer  strings,  then  learned  to 
twist  one  or  more  together  to  make 
stronger  strands  then  learned 
to  use  natural  fibers  from  home- 
grown plants  until  the  rope-mak- 
ing industry  finally  reached  its 
highly-skilled  stage  of  modern 
day  times.  As  with  other  indus- 
tries and  their  products,  the 
United  States  manufacturers  have 
reached  an  efficiency  far  beyond 
that  of  foreign  factories. 


At  left:  Quipus  or  knot  records 
used  by  the  ancient  Incas  in  Peru.  ^ 
The  kind  and  type  of  knot  tied: 
and  its  position  on  the  ropes  rep-.- 
resented  certain  counts  such  as ' 
one,  ten,  hundreds,  etc.  Courtesy, 
American  Museum  of  Natural. 
History.  Anyone  wanting  to  learn  : 
this  method  of  counting  can  have  ' 
full  details  by  applying  to  the 
editors. 


Below:  A collection  of  ropes  made 
for  different  uses.  From  left  to 
right:  An  Argentine  bird  - swing 
made  of  three-strand  sinew;  a 
fish  line,  using  a bird  quill  loop 
instead  of  a hook;  South  Ameri- 
can gaucho  bolas;  braided  type 
burden  slings,  one  white  one  black 
and  white,  used  by  ancient  Nazca 
people  of  Peru;  Siberian  horse- 
hair rope  used  for  leadlines,  horse-, 
gear,  etc,;  lassoo,  used  in  South- > 
east  Asia. 
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Harvesting  of  Manila  Fiber 


Above:  A young  Filipino  girl  helps  out  in  the  fields.  She  is  hanging 
the  fiber  out  to  dry  in  the  sun,  after  coming  from  the  decorticating 
■utchine  and  before  going  to  the  storage  warehouse. 


Below:  Acres  of  field  are  needed  to  provide  enough  room  for  sun- 
drying  the  manila  fiber  which  the  young  girl  is  hanging  out  above. 
When  dry  it  will  be  ready  for  grading  and  packing. 


Here  are  a few  pre-war  scenes 
showing  how  fine  Manila  fiber  is 
prepared  for  shipment  in  the 
Philippines.  They  are  scenes  that 
are  coming  to  life  again  as  normal 
life  is  slowly  re-established  on  the 
Philippine  Islands  — the  world’s 
principal  source  of  Abaca  fiber,  or 
Manila  as  it  is  called  in  the  trade. 
Initial  shipments  to  the  United 
States  will  probably  be  small,  in- 
frequent, until  plantations  are 
cleared  and  recultivated  to  give 
pre-war  yields.  One  such  ship-, 
ment  is  on  its  way  to  Cordage  now 
and  is  scheduled  to  reach  here  at 
about  the  same  time  that  you  will 
be  reading  this  issue. 


Above:  The  abaca  leaves,  stripped 
from  their  stalk-like  formation, 
are  put  through  the  mechanical 
stripper  or  decorticating  machine 
as  the  first  step  in  extracting  the 
fiber  from  the  Abaca  plant. 


Below:  Two  Filipinos  use  their  weight  to  pack  down  the  manila  fiber, 
taken  from  the  warehouse  stocks.  The  sectional  wooden  frames  are 
typical  of  equipment  used  in  baling  the  fiber  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States. 
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GROUNDS  DEPT. 

J.  A.  SMITH,  Reporter 

Here’s  hoping  that  the  ap- 
proaching winter  will  not  be  as 
hard  to  take  as  the  winter  of 
1944-45  when  snow  fell  on  19  days 
during  the  three-month  period  of 
December,  January  and  February, 
including  five  days  on  which  the 
snowfall  was  rated  as  heavy  and 
the  blizzard  of  February  8 and  9, 
which  started  about  noontime  on 
February  8th  as  rain  and  sleet, 
changing  to  snow  about  4:00  p.m. 
resulting  in  considerable  damage 
to  communication  systems  and 
transportation  and  causing  sev- 
eral persons  to  be  stranded  all 
over  New  England.  Although  the 
blizzard  caused  a shutdown  of  No. 
1 Mill  and  No.  3 Mill,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  keep  No.  2 Mill  operating 
on  a reduced  schedule  during  the 
day  of  Friday,  February  9th. 

Speaking  of  snowstorms,  if 
there  are  any  good  husky  men 
who  would  like  to  serve  as  emer- 
gency snow  shovelers  in  the  early 
morning  hours  before  mill  start- 
ing time,  this  reporter  would  be 
glad  to  have  their  names,  which 
can  be  forwarded  through  then- 
overseers  to  the  Dept,  of  Grounds 
office. 

Oakley  Chandler  is  confined  to 
his  home  because  of  an  ailing  leg. 
During  Mr.  Chandler’s  absence 
from  duty  on  the  4:00  p.m.  to 
midnight  shift,  his  place  is  being 
filled  by  Clarence  Reed,  recen^ 
retinned  from  overseas  service  in 
ttie  ETO. 

Arthm-  Hodsdon  and  Charles 
Northrup  have  both  returned 
from  their  vacations  winding  up 
the  vacation  schedule  for  the 
Plant  Guards  for  the  current  year. 
'They  had  arranged  their  vaca- 
tions for  November  so  they  could 
journey  to  Maine  and  hunt  deer, 
but  apparently  the  deer  had  their 
own  ideas.  Better  luck  next  time 
“fellers.” 


“Heard  Around  the  Shanty” 

First  Guard:  “I  wish  I could 
shake  the  habit  of  talking  to  my- 
self when  I’m  alone.” 

Second  Guard:  “That’s  nothing 
to  worry  about.” 

First  Guard:  “Perhaps  not,  but 
I’m  such  a bore.” 


Mill  No.  2 
BALLING  ROOM 

NELUE  MONTI,  Reporter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Furtado 
were  presented  with  an  eight 
pound  baby  girl,  at  the  Jordan 
hospital,  October  31st.  Congratu- 
lations, Willie ! 

Miss  Isabelle  Martin  is  at  home. 
She  is  devoting  every  minute  to 
a “very  special  member”  of  the 
Navy  who  happens  to  be  on  leave 
for  a month. 

Miss  Bella  Andrada  was  out  for 
a week  to  celebrate  with  a return- 
ing “hero.”  , 

Jesse  Tavares  opened  the 
cutest  luncheonette  on  Court 
street,  on  October  17th.  He  really 
had  a grand  opening  night  and 
the  place  was  overflowing  from 
the  time  the  doors  were  opened. 
The  luncheonette  has  cream  and 
red  leather  upholstered  furniture 
and  it  has  all  the  finest  and  most 
modern  equipment.  It  was  a won- 
derful start  Jesse.  Good  luck  and 
good  business! 

Mrs.  Tina  Tavares  was  out  for 
three  days  last  week  to  care  for 
her  son  who  had  his  tonsils  out. 

It  really  is  wonderful  to  see  so 
many  returning  servicemen  at 
work  once  more.  It’s  things  like 
this  that  enforce  the  reaUty  of 
war’s  end.  At  present,  in  the  Ball- 
ing Room  there  are  Louis  Montali, 
Adrian  Graves  and  Gerald  Rezen- 
des  with  Mr.  Gilman,  testing.  Our 
latest  returnee  to  date  is  James 
Cadose. 

Shades  of  the  Past 

Remember  when  they  used  to 
run  purple  top,  red  top  and  the 
natural  top  balls? 

Imaginary  Foolishness 

Wouldn’t  it  be  a novel  and  im- 
practical idea  if  all  the  tars  and 
disinfectants'  used  in  ropemaking 
and  twine  were  treated  with  a 
flower  scented  fragrance,  a dif- 
ferent scent  for  each  brand  and 
type  made.  Each  worker  would 
go  home  each  day,  his  clothes 
laden  with  the  scent  of  lilac,  gar- 
denia, or  even  sweat  pea.  I’m  sure 
this  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  feminine  worker  but  as  for 
the  masculine  approval  — Nuff 
said! 


Ed.  Note:  This  corner  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  News  will  be  devoted  to  news 
of  and  from  our  men  and  women  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  Alarines,  Coast  Guard, 
and  Merchant  Marine.  The  Editors 
hope  that  you  will  send  us  letters  from 
your  sons,  brothers,  husbands,  daugh- 
ters, who  left  the  Cordage  to  enter  the 
Services. 


Servicemen's  Letters 
From  Japan 

Silvio  Pretti,  HA  1/c,  USN 
October  20,  1945 

(Addressed  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Robbins) 

“I  received  that  paper  you  sent 
and  was  very  pleased  to  know  that 
you  all  have  made  a paper  to  show 
the  progress  of  the  mill. 

“I  can  say  truthfully  that  it 
feels  good  to  be  able  to  read  news 
from  the  old  home  town.  I really 
enjoyed  that  story  you  printed 
about  Angus  Morehead,  M.  D.  It 
was  a very  interesting  article.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  if  ever  you 
write  another  paper  like  the  one 
you  sent,  you  will  mail  me  a copy. 

“I  noticed  that  the  tar  house 
has  new  workers  and  I hope  that 
they  are  as  happy  there  as  I was 
when  under  Bruno  Scagliarini.  It 
seems  to  me  that  since  away  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Co.  has  made 
a name  of  itself.  I only  hope  and 
pray  that  it  will  keep  up  the  good 
and  important  work  it  has  done 
for  the  war. 

“It  seemed  that  while  out  here 
rope  was  almost  as  important  as 
ammunition.  It  takes  rope  to  tie 
ships  in  order  for  the  troops  to 
disembark,  then  once  out  it  takes 
rope  to  lash  the  gear  on.  It  also 
takes  rope  to  enable  troops  to 
scale  hill  sections,  including 
mountains,  of  which  you  can  take 
my  word  for  it,  they  are  not 
scarce  around  here.  There’s  no- 
thing I’d  like  better  than  to  be 
able  to  go  through  the  mill  once 
more,  to  watch  the  production  of 
rope. 

“I’m  indeed  grateful  for  your 
sending  me  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age News  and  hope  that  I will  re- 
ceive more.  The  place. where  I am 
stationed  now  can  surely  make  a 
person  miss  the  life  he  led  at 
home. 

“I  hope  that  soon  I am  able  to 
return  to  the  old  home  town  and 
establish  myself  as  a good  citizen. 
Nothing  would  please  me  more 
than  to  return  to  my  girl  and 
walk  down  the  main  street  with- 
out having  an  M.P.  yell:  ‘You 
can’t  go  that  way’,  or  ‘You  can’t 
do  this’.” 


Corp.  Anthony  Ribeiro 

November  1,  1945 

(Addressed  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Robbins) 

“I  received  a couple  of  letters 
from  you  about  a week  ago  and 
was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you, 
and  also  glad  io  know  that  you 
are  in  good  health.  As  for  me, 
I’m  fine.  Was  sorry  to  know  that 
you  were  sick  for  so  long.  I am 
really  glad  you  are  now  back  in 
good  health. 

“I  meant  to  write  to  you  sooner 
but  didn’t  because  we  were  busy 
crating  up  equipment  for  the  Am- 
erica! Div.,  going  home  the  15th 
of  this  month  with  fellows  with 
60  points  or  better.  The  low-point 
men  were  all  transferred  to  the 
27th  Div.  We  reached  here  yes- 
terday, so  thought  I’d  write  you 
my  new  address.  Guess  I’ll  have 
some  new  addresses  because  this 
outfit  is  scheduled  to  go  home 
some  time  in  December.  That 
means  that  I will  again  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  division.  I guess 
I’ll  be  kicked  around  Japan  from 
now  until  my  tinn  comes  up  to  go 
home.  I’m  afraid  my  day  of  going 
home  is  far  off,  because  I’ve  only 
got  32  points,  and  I don’t  think 
they  will  send  any  fellows  home 
until  they  have  50  or  more  points. 

“I  imagine  you  have  been 
greeting  many  of  your  boys  who 
have  been  going  home  from  Eu- 
rope and  I bet  they  are  sure  happy 
to  be  home  again  for  good,  start- 
ing life  where  they  left  off  before 
the  war  came  and  took  them  away 
from  home.  My  kid  brother  Eddie 
has  written  me  and  he  says  it  sure 


Honor  Emore  Dallasta — 
Killed  In  Action 

Last  March  we  were  all  shocked 
by  the  news  received  from  the 
War  Department  that  Emore 
Dallasta  had  been  killed  in  action 
in  Germany.  He  was  a well-liked 
and  good  employee  and  the  story, 
we  now  have  is  proof  that  he  was 
a good  soldier. 

A memorial  has  been  dedicated 
in  Gangkofen,  Germany,  for  the 
men  of  Company  L,  405th  In- 
fantry. Emore  Dallasta  was  a 
technical  sergeant  with  this  Com- 
pany, and  in  memory  of  him  and 
others  who  made  the  greatest  s 
sacrifice — a human  life — for  a 
cause  which  we  hope  will  put  an  , 
end  to  all  wars,  rendering  a per- 
manent and  lasting  peace,  and 
making  this  world  a better  place 
in  which  to  live,  “Dallasta  Field’ 
will  be  a lasting  monument. 

See  page  3 for  photograph  oi 
the  memorial  erected  to  Dallaste 
and  his  companions. 


NOTICE! 

More  and  more  of  our  Cordage 
men  and  women  who  left  to  go 
into  the  Armed  Forces  are  returning 
to  their  work  here.  If  you  don’t 
happen  to  know  aU  of  them  per- 
sonally watch  for  their  Service  em- 
blem. As  soon  as  possible  we  wiU 
present  these  men  and  women  in 
photographs  in  these  pages. 


feels  good  to  get  back  in  civiliai 
life  again.  Have  any  of  the  boys 
gone  back  to  work  yet? 

“About  a couple  of  weeks  ago  , 
received  the  Plymouth  Cordag.  ; 
News,  and  I’m  telling  you  it  wa 
very  interesting  to  read  about  th 
fellows  and  girls  I know.  I reaH 
enjoyed  reading  the  Cordage  New 
better  than  the  O.C.M.  because  ( 
know  practically  everybody  the:  ‘ 
talk  about  in  it.  Hope  I get  mor 
of  it  while  I’m  over  here.  It  sur  . 
was  a good  idea  of  the  person  wh  ^ : 
thought  up  about  the  paper  an 
sending  it  to  us  fellows  overseai  » 
A paper  like  that  to  me  is  mor  li 
appreciated  than  one  of  these  G i 
meals.  n 

“Well,  Joe,  this  is  all  for  nov 
so  I’ll  close,  wishing  you  the  be«  j 
of  luck  and  good  health.” 

“P.S.  Again  may  I trouble  yo  in 
in  calling  up  the  Employmer  jj 
Office  and  giving  them  my  ne- 
address.  ’Thanks  a lot,  Joe.”  a 


This  request  has  been  complie 
with  and  Tony  will  continue 
receive  the  paper.  x llits 


CIJTIES  *:*  By  E.  Simms  Campbell 

• Bcf  Istertd  U.  8.  Ptttnl  Offlcv  • 


**Gla<i  you  likeci  those  books  I sold  you  on  “Love  Thru 
the  Ages."  Of  course,  you  know  there’s  a follow-up 
campaign!’’ 
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Mill  No.  3 

^ PREP.  ROOM 

),  MAE  CARREIRA,  Reporter 

U What  no  news  about  Sarah 
J Pratus  this  month? 

I Mm-  - Mm.  How  the  girls  love 
four  neckties.  You  see  Charlie, 
you  haven’t  got  all  your  taste  in 
your  mouth. 

Jim  Cabral  got  a certain  girl 
Ireaming  about  him.  Jim,  you 
tnow  who  I mean?  ? ? What  do 
. you  say  Jim!  I Are  those  dreams 
of  hers  going  to  come  true? 

; Carl  Roth  put  a whole  plug  of 
tobacco  in  Bill  Meehan’s  locker.  I 
wonder  why — maybe  it’s  an  early 
Xmas  present. 

You  can  tell  Arthur  Mello  never 
won  any  cigars  or  canes  for  hit- 
ting the  nail  on  the  head.  He 
hits  his  fingers  instead. 

I Dirche  Souza,  the  silent  type. 

I But,  boy,  oh  boy!  I’d  love  to  read 
ber  mind. 

What  a thrill  for  Augie  Taddia, 
who  visited  the  WASP  Saturday, 
j October  27,  in  Boston.  She  was 
; greeted  by  her  cousin,  John  Ponte 
. who  is  a sailor  on  board  the  ship. 
When  I asked  her  how  big  the 

I ship  was — she  breathlessly  replied, 
f’lt’s  as  big  as  the  South  Station.” 
By  the  way,  have  you  ever  no- 
ticed Augie’s  hair.  It’s  the  most 
beautiful  hair  I’ve  ever  seen. 

Anne  Pimental  is  back  to  work 
after  two  weeks  at  home.  She  had 
a bad  tooth  out.  The  dentist 
pulled  two  out  instead  of  one. 
“ Anne  please  try  to  keep  away  from 
your  dentist  for  awhile.  The 
Cordage  Co.  needs  you. 

« William  Meehan — Always  hap- 
ti  'py — Always  gay. 
lo:  I Tell  us  Bill  how  do  you  keep 
3 (that  way.  Have  the  horse  races 
j,  got  anything  to  do  with  it? 
t Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Bongiovanni 
' and  friends,  attended  a perform- 
'ance  of  “Strange  Fruit,”  at  the 
Plymouth  Theatre  in  Boston. 
i!i  : Mrs.  Gladys  Craw  who  was  an 
J icmployee  of  the  Cordage  Company 
i;  recently,  has  returned  from  the 
i Jordan  hospital  with  a 9*72  lb. 
■£  baby  boy. 

^ Annette  Cavacco  is  back  to  work 
after  a week’s  vacation.  She 
‘Claims  she  did  more  work  at  home 
> than  she  does  in  the  mill. 

Adeline  Vincent  was  married 
on  November  18  at  St.  Mary’s 
f,  Ichurch,  to  Joseph  Lombardi  of 
Kingston.  After  the  reception, 
they  left  for  their  honeymoon 
I to  New  York  and  Washington. 


" Blue  Cross  Extends 
Coverage 

I (1)  Workmen’s  Compensation 
ti  Cases. 

Originally  “Blue  Cross”  did  not 
,1  provide  for  coverage  on  work- 
j (men’s  compensation  cases.  Now 
ion  such  cases  Blue  Cross  will  sup- 
- iplement  the  payments  made  by 
. an  employer  or  his  insurance  car- 
.rier,  by  providing  the  difference 
in  hospital  care  up  to  the  amount 
.set  forth  in  the  semi-private  plan 
subscriber’s  certificate  for  all 
'semi-private  patients  who  elect 
’J  'other  than  ward  accommodations. 
^1  (2)  Maternity  Cases. 

The  waiting  period  for  Blue 
J (Cross  maternity  benefits  is  waived 
/^ifor  employee  groups  where  75% 
"jliof  employees  are  enrolled.  This 
applies  to  members  in  the  Plym- 
‘jj|iOUth  Cordage  Group, 
isl-  (3)  Blue  Cross  benefits  are  now 
?il  I available  to  persons  with  condi- 
roJitions  requiring  hospital  care 
(J  I which  existed  prior  to  their  en- 
I rollment. 

ft  (4)  Tonsils  and  adenoids  re- 
:<|imoval. 

Effective  November  1,  the  wait- 
vti;ing  period  for  dependent  children 
;Siis  waived  on  tonsils  and  adenoids 
■r  I removal,  in  groups  where  enroll- 
ment is  over  75%.  This  applies  to 
Plymouth  Cordage  group. 

These  constitute  further  in- 
■ j stances  of  Blue  Cross  improving 

its  service  for  the  benefit  of  mem- 
ters. 

I 


T.  W.  U.  A.  LOCALS  AT  DINNER 


Mill  No.  1 

PREP.  ROOM 

DOROTHY  FRANCIS,  Reporter 

Your  regular  reporter  Tennie 
Almeida  is  now  enjoying  a two 
weeks’  furlough  in  the  company 
of  a certain  someone  who  has  just 
returned  from  overseas.  Hope 
you’re  having  a nice  time  Tennie. 

Catherine  Pimental  has  re- 
turned to  work  after  a week’s 
leave  on  which  she  tried  to  catch 
up  on  some  household  repairing. 
Did  you  finish  the  job? 

The  Armistice  Holidays  found 
Marie  Eufrazio  and  a few  of  her 
friends  in  Boston. 

Billy  Tavares  our  CIO  Steward, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Tavares  at- 
tended the  supper  last  Sunday 
night  given  for  the  stewards  and 
their  wives. 

To  those  who  have  asked  or  are 
wondering  who  that  girl  is  with 
the  artistic  stoop  and  figure  seen 
on  top  of  the  Gil  Machine  its 
Esther  Cassenelll. 

The  “Welcome  Home”  sign  has 
been  tread  upon  the  past  few 
weeks  by  the  brothers  of  Bianca 
Manfredi,  Alice  Baiette  and  Flora 
Ledo.  The  boys  have  all  served  in 
the  European  Theater  of  war  and 
are  now  home  discharged. 

Mary  Ponte,  in  motherly  fash- 
ion, has  welcomed  home  her  sailor 
son  John  and  has  returned  to 
work  after  a week’s  leave. 

That  happy  expectant  look  may 
be  seen  on  the  face  of  Tony  Lean- 
dro who  is  waiting  the  arrival 
home  of  his  son  Joseph  after  two 
years  in  the  Pacific. 

Also  Mr.  Pasolini  has  received 
a telephone  call  from  his  son 
Julius  telling  him  he  would  soon 
be  home. 

’The  girls  in  this  Prep  Room  are 
anticipating  the  arrival  home  of 
Frank  Balboni  whom  they  hear 
will  soon  be  back  amongst  them. 
Flank  has  seen  service  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  here  and  overseas. 


Spoils  and  the  Child 

Maybe  family  push-ups  before 
each  morning’s  breakfast  of 
grainies  aren’t  necessary,  but,  says 
the  November  issue  of  Better 
Homes  & Gardens  magazine,  a 
family  interest  in  sports  can  help 
your  child  over  some  rough  spots. 
Interest  the  shy  child  in  track, 
tennis,  or  golf.  Here  the  partici- 
pant is  in  the  spotlight;  if  he  is 
self-conscious,  his  game  suffers. 
Determination  to  overcome  his 
problem  and  improve  his  game 
demands  self  - confidence  and 
poise.  ’These  will  develop  as  he 
masters  the  sport. 


Buy  MORE 
WAR  BONDS 


T.W.UJL.  LOCALS  NO.  692 
AND  272  OFFICERS  AND 
STEWARDS  ATTEND 
DINNER 

A joint  dinner  of  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  of  America,  CIO,  local 
unions  was  held  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, November  11,  at  6:00  p.m. 
at  Red  Men’s  hall,  Plymouth. 
About  80  officers,  stewards,  and 
Executive  Board  members  attend- 
ed. This  is  the  first  such  affair 
to  be  held  in  Plymouth.  The  ac- 
tion of  both  locals  692,  Cordage, 
and  272  marks  a new  stepping 
stone  in  labor  history  here  in 
Plymouth.  'This  dinner  was  the 
result  of  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  all  officers  and  stewards  of 
both  locals  to  join  together  and 
form  a Joint  Board  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  Union  Members  and 
Puritan  Mill  Union  Members. 


Toastmaster:  William  J.  Bowes, 
area  director,  "rWHA. 

Head  table  left  to  right,  An- 
thony Rezendes,  treasurer,  Law- 
rence Mossey,  chief  shop  steward, 
Clement  Perry,  acting  president 
of  local  692.  J.  William  Belanger, 
state  Director,  TW  UA,  William  J. 
Bowes,  area  director,  TWTJA, 
James  W.  Bamford,  National  Di- 
rector of  American  Woolen  Locals, 
TWUA,  Robert  Tassinari,  Pres., 
Arrigo  Ferioli,  Sce’y-Treas.  of  lo- 
cal 272,  and  Joseph  Novo,  TWUA 
organizational  director  for  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island. 

All  at  the  head  table  spoke  on 
the  progress  that  has  been  made 
here  in  Plymouth  since  ttie  Plym- 
outh Cordage  became  organized 
into  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America,  CIO.  Said  the  main 
speaker.  State  Director  Belanger, 
‘"That  only  by  showing  responsi- 
bility can  we  expect  to  gain  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  our 
community.” 


MEMORIAL  TO  DALLASTA 
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The  Sad  Sergeant 


By  ROBERT  C.  DENNIS 


Goldsmith  Nipped  the 
General  Just  Once  Too 
Often,  and  the  Sergeant 
Suffered  for  It! 

Sergeant  Maxwell  sat  in  the 
General’s  private  automobile  in 
front  of  the  General’s  house 
waiting  for  the  General  to  appear. 
It  was  eight  a.m.  and  he  was  half 
an  hour  early. 

The  door  of  the  big  white  house 
opened  and  out  came  the  Gener- 
al’s daughter,  Elaine,  on  her  way 
to  work.  It  was  because  of  her 
that  Sergeant  Maxwell  was  always 
a half-hour  early.  She  came 
tripping  down  the  walk,  her  gol- 
den hair  swirling  about  her  shoul- 
ders. “Good  morning.  Buddy,” 
she  said  cheerfully,  “Did  you  sleep 
well?”  , n 

“No,”  said  Sergeant  Maxwell, 
“I  didn’t  sleep  at  all.  I never  sleep. 
Will  you  marry  me?”  It  had  been 
three  days  since  he  last  proposed 
and  he  thought  maybe  he  might 
catch  her  off  guard. 

She  looked  at  him  with  pity  in 
her  blue  eyes.  Sergeant  Maxwell 
unwound  his  long  frame  from 
under  the  steering  wheel  and  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  this 
microscopic  ray  of  hope.  Just  then 
a small,  sturdy  chow  bounded 
around  the  corner  of  the  house. 
Sergeant  Maxwell  made  a strate- 
gic withdrawal.  The  chow  gave 
him  an  ill-favored  look  and  licked 
Elaine’s  hand. 

“You  see?”  she  said.  Its  still 
the  same.  Goldsmith  doesn’t  like 
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The  chow  verified  it  with  a gut- 
;ural  snarl.  He  didn’t  like  men 
lollectively.  But  Elaine  couldn’t 
;ee  that.  She  was  beautiful  and 
/ery  sweet,  but  there  was  nothing 
mod  to  be  said  for  her  brains.  No 
me  else  would  have  called  a chow 
Goldsmith. 

“So  you’re  going  to  let  that 
□east  select  your  husband?”  said 
Sergeant  Maxwell. 

“Of  course  not.  But  it’s  like  I’ve 
told  you  a hundred  times — dogs 
:an  sense  character.  They  know 
when  somebody  has  a bad  streak 
in  them.” 

“Look,”  Sergeant  Maxwell  said 
lioarsely,  “I’ve  never  been  in  jail. 
I’m  good  to  my  mother.  Every 
month  I send  her  part  of  my  pay. 
Write  and  ask  her,  she’ll  tell  you. 
She’ll  tell  you  I once  rescued  a 
little  bird  with  a broken  wing  and 
looked  after  it  till  it  got  better—” 

“That’s  the  terrible  part  of  it,” 
Elaine  said  sadly,  “You  probably 
aren’t  aware  of  your  own  failing. 
But  some  day  it  will  crop  out.  You 
can’t  fool  dogs.” 

“How  about  the  General?”  Ser- 
geant Maxwell  said,  in  meager 
triumph.  “Goldsmith  doesn’t  like 
your  own  father!” 

“I  didn’t  pick  my  father,” 
Elaine  said  gently.  She  patted  his 
hand  and  tripped  off  down  the 
street  to  catch  a bus. 

After  a while  Sergeant  Maxwell 
cautiously  opened  the  door.  Gold- 
smith showed  him  a fine  set  of 
teeth.  “Good  boy.  Good  ol’  dog,” 
Sergeant  Maxwell  cajoled,  stretch- 
ing out  a hand  of  friendship. 
Goldsmith  promptly  nipped  him. 
Sergeant  Maxwell  retired  to  suck 
his  injured  fingers.  “Why  don’t 
you  wander  across  the  rifie  range 
while  I’m  having  target  practice? 
Just  once — that’s  all  I ask.” 

Generally,  Sergeant  Maxwell 
got  along  with  dogs.  He  liked 
them.  In  fact  he  liked  every  dog 
in  the  world  except  Goldsmith. 
That  made  it  even.  Goldsmith 
eyed  him  balefully  for  a moment, 
then  turned  and  stalked  back  to 
the  porch  to  lie  in  ambush  for  the 
General. 

The  General  emerged  from  the 
house,  slamming  the  door  crisply 
behind  him.  He  was  a brass  hat 
and  a stuffed  shirt,  but  he  was 
very  military.  Half  way  down  the 
wait  Goldsmith  charged  in  and 
clamped  on  to  the  General’s 
ankle. 

Sergeant  Maxwell  winced.  This 


happened  every  morning  and  it 
was  a poor  way  to  start  the  day. 
The  General  was  proud  of  his 
soldierly  bearing,  which  suffered 
badly  when  he  had  to  kick  him- 
self loose  from  Goldsmith’s  teeth. 
He  was  bound  to  be  sensitive 
about  being  made  ridiculous  be- 
fore one  of  his  men.  Sergeant 
Maxwell  envisioned  difficulties  in 
obtaining  parental  consent — if  he 
ever  got  that  far. 

The  General  reached  the  car 
with  Goldsmith  harrying  him  all 
the  way.  He  opened  the  door 
and  then,  executing  a brilliant 
counter  attack,  suddenly  grabbed 
Goldsmith  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck  and  threw  him  into  the  car. 
He  slammed  the  door  and  climbed 
in  front  beside  Sergeant  Maxwell. 

“Dispose  of  that  animal.  Ser- 
geant” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Sergeant  Max- 
well. “How,  sir?” 

“How?”  said  the  General  iras- 
cibly, “I  don’t  know  I don’t  care! 
Show  some  initiative.  Sergeant.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  Sergeant  Maxwell 
said  sadly.  He  was  in  for  it  now. 
If  Elaine  found  out  he  would  be 
worse  off  than  ever.  But  he  was  a 
good  soldier.  The  thought  of  dis- 
obeying never  occurred  to  him. 

He  delivered  the  General  to 
headquarters  and  then  decided 
what  to  do  with  Goldsmith.  He’d 
give  him  to  a farmer.  Farmers 
always  needed  dogs.  It  was  a 
better  home  than  the  beast  de- 
served. Goldsmith  sulked  in  the 
back  seat. 

Seargeant  Maxwell  drove  up  a 
muddy  lane  and  came  to  a stop 
beside  a farmhouse.  A big  man 
in  turned-up  overalls  and  a smock 
came  over.  “You  want  a dog?” 
Sergeant  Maxwell  -asked. 

“Maybe,”  said  the  farmer  non- 
commitally.  “Can  he  handle 
cows?” 

“I  don't  think  so,”  Sergeant 
Maxwell  said. 

“Can’t  use  him  then.” 

“Look,  I’m  not  trying  to  sell 
him!  I’m  giving  him  to  you!” 

“You  ain’t  givin’  him  to  me,” 
said  the  farmer.  “I  don’t  like  his 
looks.  Never  seen  a dog  with  a 
black  tongue  before.  D’ye  want  to 
buy  a few  chickens?” 

Sergeant  Maxwell  backed  the 
car  down  the  lane  so  fast  it 
knocked  Goldsmith  oS  the  seat. 
He  drove  till  he  came  to  a run- 
down looking  farm  and  turned  in. 
Maybe  a poor  farmer  wouldn’t  be 
so  blasted  choosey. 

“Do  you  need  a dog?”  he  asked. 
This  farmer  was  short  and  skinny 
and  he  wore  turned-up  overalls 
and  a smock,  too.  “It  won’t  cost 
you  anything.” 

The  farmer’s  eyes  lit  up.  “Sure 
— I can  use  him.”  He  opened  the 
back  door  and  reached  in.  Gold- 
smith nailed  him  on  the  wrist. 
The  farmer  yelped  and  ran.  “He’s 
a man  eater ! He’s  vicious ! Git  him 
off  my  propitty.  I’ll  sue  you  for 
this” 

Sergeant  Maxwell  drove  twenty 
miles  farther  on  and  then  booted 
Goldsmith  out  on  the  road.  “Go 
find  a home  for  yourself,”  he 
said. 

On  the  way  back  to  headquar- 
ters, he  stopped  at  a drugstore 
and  called  the  Red  Cross  where 
Elaine  worked.  “You  want  to  go 
to  a show  tonight?”  He  felt  badly 
about  abandoning  Goldsmith 
without  a home,  but  since  the  dog 
was  gone  he  might  as  well  take 
advantage  of  it. 

“All  right.  Buddy.  Come  over 
at  seven.” 

She  wasn’t  ready  at  seven,  so 
Sergeant  Maxwell  collapsed  his 
long  body  into  a chair.  He’d 
hardly  gotten  comfortable  when 
the  General  tramped  into  the 
room. 

Sergeant  Mavwell  sprang  to  a 
rigid  attention. 

“A  fine  piece  of  work,  Ser- 
geant” the  General  barked.  “Very 
fine  indeed” 


“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Sergeant 
Maxwell. 

“The  damn  dog  almost  beat  you 
home!”  The  General’s  face  was 
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SERGEANT  MAXWELL  did  not  like  Goldsmith, 
but  the  surly  chow  belonged  to  the  girl  he  loved. 


red.  “How  did  you  ever  get  to  be 
a sergeant?  Don’t  bother  answer- 
ing— corporal!” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Sergeant  Max- 
well. He  was  about  to  salute  when 
Elaine  ran  into  the  room. 

“You  monster!”  she  cried.  “You 
unfeeling  brute.  Oh,  how  could 
you  do  that  to  a poor  innocent 
dog!” 

Sergeant  Maxwell  realized  that 
she  was  talking  to  him.  The  Gen- 
eral had  disappeared.  “It  was — 
I didn’t  want  to — ” 

“Oh,  it  was  something  I might 
expect  from  my  father!  But  you 
—I  thought  I could  trust  you!” 
Her  blue  eyes  were  very  bright. 
She  was  very  beautiful  and  very 
angry.  “This  just  proves  Gold- 
smith was  I'ight  Don’t  ever  come 
here  again!” 

She  flounced  out  of  the  room. 
Sergeant  Maxwell  sadly  departed 
through  the  front  door.  Gold- 
smith came  around  the  corner  of 
the  house  and  almost  removed  his 
left  ankle  bone. 

Sergeant  Maxwell  was  half  an 
hour  early  again  the  next  morn- 
ing because  he  wanted  to  tell 
Elaine  he  had  applied  for  a trans- 
fer. She  did  not  appear;  she  went 
out  the  back  door  and  around  the 
block. 

At  eight- thirty  the  General 
came  out  and  battled  his  way 
down  the  walk.  Goldsmith  seemed 
in  fine  form.  He  almost  crippled 
the  General.  He  had  learned  his 
lesson,  too,  and  ducked  away  when 
the  General  lunged  for  him. 
“Flank  him.  Sergeant”  the  Gen- 
eral roared. 


Between  them,  they  cornered 
Goldsmith,  who  had  never  fought 
on  two  fronts  before  and  conse- 
quently was  slightly  confused. 
The  General  tossed  him  into  the 
back  seat  again. 

Probably  recalling  the  long 
walk  home  yesterday.  Goldsmith 
waited  till  the  General  sat  down 
in  the  front  and  went  for  one 
of  his  ears. 


The  General  overpowered  him. 
“Get  a sack.  Sergeant,”  he  or- 
dered. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Sergeant  Max- 
well, and  found  one  full  of  tools 
in  the  trunk  compartment.  To- 
gether they  bagged  Goldsmith. 


“Drive  me  to  Colonel  'Whit- 
taker's headquarters.” 

Sergeant  Maxwell  drove  there, 
uneasily.  He  hoped  there  was  no 
significance  in  the  fact  that  Col- 
onel Whittaker  was  down  at  the 
harbor.  The  office  overlooked  a 
narrow  wharf.  Sergeant  Maxwell 
parked  there  between  the  building 
and  the  cold-looking  water  of  the 
harbor. 

The  General  dismounted  and 
said,  “Make  a good  job  of  it  this 
time.  Sergeant.” 

“You  mean?”  Sergeant  Max- 
well asked  weakly. 

“Exactly”  the  General  said,  in 
the  same  tone  he  would  have  used 
in  ordering  a frontal  attack  on  a 
strong  position.  He  went  inside. 

Sergeant  Maxwell  looked  at  the 
bag  containing  Goldsmith,  arid 
then  at  the  water.  He  was  an 
excellent  swimmer  himself  but  he 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  that 
cold  water.  He  grasped  the  bag 
firmly — and  then  let  go.  He  did 
that  three  times  before  finally 
giving  up.  He  just  couldn’t  do  it. 

He  sat  down  on  the  front  bump- 
er and  awaited  his  fate.  He  won- 
dered if  he  would  be  court-mar- 
tialed for  disobeying  orders.  It 
didn’t  make  any  difference,  he 
just  couldn’t  drown  Goldsmith. 
He  sat  there  thinking  how  beau- 
tiful Elaine  was,  and  how  much 
he  loved  her.  He  was  very  sad. 

The  General  didn’t  come  out 
for  two  hours  and  Sergeant  Max- 
well had  mentally  faced  the  firing 
squad  too  many  times  by  then  to 
care  much.  “I’ll  be.  here  the  rest 
of  the  day.  Sergeant,”  the  Gen- 
eral said.  “You  go  back  to  camp. 
Colonel  'Whittaker  will  drive  me 
home.” 


Sergeant  Maxwell  stood  at  at- 
tention and  fixed  his  eyes  at  a 
point  above  the  General’s  head. 
“Sir,  I regret  to  inform  you  1 
have  been  unable  to  carry  out 
your  orders  regarding  the  dog.” 

The  General’s  face  turned  a 
dark  red.  Without  a word  he 
jerked  open  the  back  door,  hauled 
the  bag  out  and  heaved  it  over  the 
edge  of  the  wharf.  He  smote  Ser- 
geant Maxwell  with  a look  and 
strode  back  into  the  building. 

Sergeant  Maxwell  peered  dowE 
into  the  water.  It  looked  cold  and 
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I 'dirty.  He  shuddered,  and  then 
! threw  off  his  coat.  Goldsmith  was 
U dog  and  Sergeant  Maxwell  liked 
t dogs,  generally. 

( The  water  was  as  cold  as  it 
! looked.  It  knocked  all  the  breath 
.,out  of  him  and  even  when  he  did 
[(get  a hold  on  the  bag  he  very 
oearly  didn’t  get  up  with  it.  This 
was  a swimming  place  for  kids  in 
siunmer  and  there  was  a crude 
ladder  nailed  to  the  piling.  Ser- 
jeant Maxwell  dragged  the  heavy, 
watersoaked  bag  up  on  the  dock. 
He  freed  Goldsmith  and  they  both 
tollapsed  for  a few  minutes. 

Goldsmith  had  apparently 
swallowed  a lot  of  water  but  Ser- 
jeant Maxwell  was  not  sure  how 
;o  apply  artificial  respiration  to 
A dog.  He  let  him  alone  and  Gold- 
smith worked  it  out  by  himself, 
after  much  hacking  and  wheezing. 

They  got  into  the  car  and  Ser- 
jeant Maxwell  drove  a few  blocks 
to  safety.  Then  he  parked  to  con- 
template the  ruin  of  his  life.  Now 
that  he  had  saved  Goldsmith, 
what  would  he  do  with  him?  If 
tie  took  him  home,  the  General 
would  assassinate  him  personally. 
If  he  didn’t,  Elaine  would  suspect 
tiim  of  doing  away  with  her  dog. 
\nd  she  would  probably  be  the 
nore  deadly  enemy. 

Sergeant  Maxwell  dripped  dirty 
water  all  over  the  General’s  auto- 
nobile.  He  shivered  with  cold, 
joldsmith  leaned  up  against  him 
for  warmth.  “Oh,  sure,”  said  Ser- 
jeant Maxwell  bitterly.  “Now 
jou’ll  come  near  me  with  your 
teeth  in  your  mouth.  Now,  when 
•t’s  too  late!” 

He  didn’t  go  back  to  camp.  He 
spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
trying  to  decide  whether  to  desert 
ir  just  shoot  himself.  Finally,  at 
seven  o’clock,  still  unhappily 
lamp,  he  drove  to  Elaine’s  house. 
\ soldier  could  ask  no  more  than 
to  die  for  the  woman  he  loved. 
He  decided  to  leave  Goldsmith  in 
the  car  while  he  went  in  and 
■.  jroke  the  news. 

Elaine  was  on  a divan,  sobbing 
, wildly.  The  General,  perspiring 
freely,  was  trying  to  comfort  her. 

! ‘Oh,  Buddy,”  she  cried.  “Gold- 
. smith  is  dead.  He  followed  Daddy 
down  to  the  harbor  and  fell  in 
and  was  drowned.” 

„ With  his  eyes,  the  General 
dared  Sergeant  Maxwell  to  deny 
it.  “A  sad  affair.  Sergeant.  Very 
sad.” 

Sergeant  Maxwell  decided  he 
bad  picked  a bad  time  to  bring 
Goldsmith  home.  He  started  to 
back  toward  the  door  when  he 
“ beard  a faint  scratching  sound. 
• Goldsmith  must  have  worked  his 
way  out  of  the  car  and  wanted  to 
come  in  and  get  warm.  Taking 
several  of  the  last  breaths  of  free 
air  left  to  him,  he  said,  “Sir,  I 
wish  to  inform  you,  I rescued  the 
dog.  He’s — at  the  door  . . 

Elaine  shrieked  with  joy  and 
raced  to  open  the  door. 

The  General’s  face  was  a battle 
ground  for  warring  emotions.  He 
swallowed  spasmodically.  At  last 
he  said,  “Very  good.  Sergeant. 
You  saved  the  day.  I think  I’d 
rather  continue  to  be  bitten  by 
the  brute  than  have  to  go  into 
mourning  for  the  rest  of  my  life.” 
He  sighed  resignedly.  “My  daugh- 
ter’s happiness  is  more  important 
than  my  ankles.” 

Elaine  came  back  carrying 
. Goldsmith.  She  was  cooing  re- 
1 assuringly  to  him.  Goldsmith 
managed  to  stretch  out  a little 
and  lapped  Sergeant  Maxwell 
, with  an  ink-colored  tongue. 

“Look — he  likes  you,”  Elaine 
cried.  “Goldsmith  likes  you” 

Sergeant  Maxwell  put  an  arm 
■ around  Goldsmith.  His  arm  was 
so  long  it  also  went  around  Elaine. 
»Now  that  he  had  been  approved 
’by  Goldsmith,  he  could  go  to  work 
':on  the  General. 

“Sir,”  said  Sergeant  Maxwell,  I 
’wish  to  ask  permission  . . .” 
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SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

During  the  months  of  October 
and  November  the  following  em- 
ployees received  service  emblems 
for  twenty-five  years  or  more 
service  with  the  Company: 

Ernest  E.  Brown  25  years 
Ardilio  Neri  25  years 

Germano  Possi  25  years 
Basilio  Milli  30  years 

Nicoli  Monteiro  30  years 
Evaristo  Furtado  30  years 
Samuel  H.  Christie  30  years 
Joe  Sacenti  30  years 

Robert  Armstrong  35  years 


FORMER  EMPLOYEES 
RECENTLY  RETURNED  FROM 
SERVICE  TO  WORK  HERE 
William  Gallerani 
November  5 1945 
Machine  Shop 
Florindo  Benea 
November  19,  1945 
Machine  Shop 
James  W.  Cadose 
November  13,  1945 
No.  2 Mill 
Joseph  Caton 

November  13,  1945 
No.  2 Mill 
Horace  Soares 

November  26,  1945 
No.  2 Mill 
Alfred  A.  Souza 
November  13,  1945 
No.  3 Mill 
Daniel  Fratus 

November  19,  1945 
Receiving 
Bruno  Latirenti 
November  19,  1945 
Receiving 
William  Zupperoli 
November  29,  1945 
No.  1 Mill 
John  Cicero 

November  19,  1945 
No.  1 Mill 
Frank  Edwards  Jr. 
November  19,  1945 
No.  1 Mill 
John  Fontes 

November  5,  1945 
Harris  Hall 
John  W.  Searles 
November  13,  1945 
Industrial  Relations 
Nicholas  Strassel 
November  26,  1945 
Laboratory 


REUNION  OF  NO.  3 MILL 
WORKERS 

On  Sunday,  November  25,  a re- 
union of  the  workers  in  No.  3 Mill 
was  held  at  the  Alsace-Lorraine 
hall  on  Cherry  street.  Many  of 
our  co-workers  were  unable  to  at- 
tend, but  many  from  other  mills 
were  accepted  as  guests. 

A delicious  turkey  dinner,  with 
all  the  fixings,  was  prepared  and 
served  to  over  75  workers  by  Mrs. 
Katherine  Michel  and  her  daugh- 
ter. 

After  the  dinner,  dancing  to  the 
juke  box  was  enjoyed,  and  also 
card  games  by  many  who  could 
play. 

The  event  of  the  afternoon  was 
the  selling  of  chances,  for  what 
every  one  did  not  know.  The  arti- 
cle was  remarked  upon  as  some- 
thing every  one  wants,  but  should 
not  have.  The  chances  completely 
sold  around  the  room  and  the  last 
girl  being  left  without  one  ex- 
pressed herself  as  wanting  to  buy 
one.  One  of  the  girls  at  another 
table  offered  to  sell  her  one.  'i^en 
the  lucky  number  was  drawn,  the 
winner  was  none  other  than  Olga 
Enagonio,  who  had  bought  her 
ticket  from  Ella  Lemius,  the  loser. 
Olga  knew  enough  to  keep  the 
prize  for  herself,  but  the  men  now 
are  a little  cold  towards  her.  Any 
one  interested  enough  to  know 
what  the  prize  was,  get  in  contact 
with  Ella  or  Olga. 

Good,  clean  fun  was  had  by  all, 
and  machineman  Henry  can  guar- 
antee you  that  Peter  the  weigher 
was  on  hand  with  refreshments 
and  sported  a new  apron  that  was 
made  by  a tent  maker. 

The  heads  of  the  departments 
were  well  represented  and  they 
really  are  good  sports.  There  were 
many  eyes  turned  on  a beautiful 
fur  coat  that  was  draped  on  a 
nifty  - looking  number  from  the 
spinning  room. 


Mill  No.  2 

BALLER  ROOM 

OLLIE  MELLO 

During  the  Columbus  Day 
week-end,  Everett  Sampson  en- 
joyed the  sights  of  Old  New  York. 
There  he  visited  some  friends  and 
really  enjoyed  himself. 

No  words  can  express  the  joy 
in  Mr.  Antone  Sears’  heart  when 
on  Monday,  October  15,  he 
learned  that  his  son  Joe  had  been 
discharged  from  the  Army  and 
was  home — home  to  stay!  No 
words  were  necessary  from  Mr. 
Sears  to  tell  us  how  he  felt.  The 
gleam  in  his  eyes  and  that  friend- 
ly smile  was  enough.  Who  would- 
n’t by  proud  and  we’re  all  happy 
lor  you,  Tony! 

Deborah  Griffin  was  tendered 
a surprise  birthday  party  at  her 
home  on  Friday,  October  26,  by 
several  of  her  most  intimate 
friends.  The  guest  of  honor  re- 
ceived beautiful  and  useful  gifts 
and  the  party  was  enjoyed  by 
all.  It  wasn’t  any  wonder  that 
she  appeared  for  work  at  6 a.m. 
the  next  morning  with  toothpicks 
holding  up  her  eye-lids,  so  that 
she  could  see  where  she  was  going. 

Pfc.  Manuel  R.  Mello  was  a re- 
cent visitor  of  No.  2 Mill,  a num- 
ber of  his  relatives  work  here  in 
the  plant  and  in  No.  2 alone,  there 
are  seven. 

On  Sunday  November  4,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  “Bill”  Greene  observed 
their  12th  wedding  anniversary. 
What  they  did  or  where  they  went 
to  celebrate  must  have  been  strict- 
ly confidential  ’cause  Bill  just 
wouldn’t  tell.  Well,  anyway,  here’s 
wishing  you  luck  and  joy  for  the 
remainder  of  your  life’s  span. 

“Vallie”  Pina,  son  of  Mrs.  Am- 
elia Pina,  has  joined  the  Mer- 
chant Marines.  He  was  a former 
employee  of  No.  3 Mill  and  was 
well  liked  by  all  his  fellow  em- 
ployees. Here’s  luck  to  you, 
“Vallie”!  ! 

After  serving  22  months  in  the 
service,  part  of  which  was  spent 
ovei’seas,  we  are  glad  to  have 
Adrian  Graves  back  with  us. 
Adrian  is  still  the  happy  lad. 


Comparative  Costs  of  One 
and  Two-Story  Homes 

High  house  or  low  house?  Be- 
fore you  decide  which  is  for  you, 
you’d  better  do  some  hard-head- 
ed thinking.  The  cost  margins 
may  be  quite  different  than  you 
expected.  Even  Royal  Barry  Wills, 
architect  - author  of  a building 
article  in  the  November  issue  of 
Better  Homes  & Gardens  maga- 
zine, admitted  surprise  that  the 
difference  in  costs  is  so  little. 

A representative  one  -story 
house — six  rooms,  one  bath — costs 
$3,765.  A six-room  two-story  house 
with  one  bath;  similar  basement 
room  costs  $8,167.  The  one-story 
cost  is  only  7 percent  greater.  ’I^e 
corresponding  story-and  - a - half 
house  costs  less  than  the  other 
two,  totals  $8,043. 

Let’s  look  at  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  each.  A one-story 
house  saves  climbing,  and  makes 
upkeep  simple  enough  for  the 
family  to  handle.  It  requires 
fewer  heating  lines  and  ducts,  less 
plumbing.  The  ground  - hugging 
look  makes  it  ideal  for  wide  lawns 
in  the  outskirts  of  town.  The  two- 
stoiy  house  requires  less  ground 
area  and  fits  better  on  a small  lot, 
saves  on  roofing  and  general  con- 
struction costs.  The  bedrooms  are 
more  private  and  have  better 
circulation.  The  story-and-a-half 
house  costs  less  than  the  other 
two  and  achieves  some  of  the 
attractive  low  lines  of  a one-story 
house,  but  retains  the  space  prob- 
lems of  cramped  upstairs  rooms, 
slanting  side  walls  and  lack  of 
window  area.  Figures  below; 


1 

2 

l'/4 

Story 

Story 

Story 

Basement 

$1,055 

$775 

$775 

floors  and  Ceilings 

1,387 

1,229 

1,145 

Roof 

665 

325 

386 

Exterior  Walls 

1,069 

1,239 

1,102 

Interior  Partitions 

917 

777 

863 

Windows,  Shutters, 

Doors,  Screens, 

Shades 

1,083 

1,020 

989 

Stairs 

Closets,  Cabinets, 

57 

161 

161 

Mantel,  Medicine 

Cabinet 

$29 

529 

535 

Chimney  and 

Fireplace 

299 

345 

345 

Heating 

690 

748 

748 

Electrical 

194 

194 

194 

Plumbing 

575 

632 

632 

Insulation 

245 

193 

168 

ADMIRAL  HALSEY’S  LARIAT 


When  the  Reno,  Nevada,  Chamber  of  Commerce  decided  that  Admiral 
Halsey  should  have  one  of  the  West’s  finest  hand-made  saddles,  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  decided  that  only  the  finest  in  lariats 
shoud  accompany  that  saddle.  That’s  a Plymouth  Nylon  Lariat  you 
see  hanging  on  the  saddle  as  Admiral  Halsey  smilingly  accepts  his  gift. 
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THE  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Each  year  an  annual  report  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company’s  oper- 
ations is  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
stockholders.  Each  year  a con- 
densed version  of  this  report  has 
been  sent  to  all  employees.  This 
year,  having  our  own  Cordage 
News,  we  are  able,  and  do,  publish 
the  report  in  full  on  these  two 
pages.  The  financial  statements  on 
this  page,  the  full  text  of  the  report 
on  page  seven. 


Exhibit  B 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company  and  Subsidiary  Companies 
CONSOLIDATED  CONDENSED  PROFIT  AND  LOSS 
AND  OPERATING  SURPLUS  ACCOUNT 

■ Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30, 


1945 

1944 

Sales  

Deduct — Cost  of  Goods  Sold,  Selling,  Ad- 
ministrative and  General  Expenses,  Dis- 

$23,085,998.11 

$23,074,199.07 

counts  and  Freight  

20,381,910.81 

19,827,368.42 

Miscellaneous  Credits  and  Debits: 

$ 2,704,087.30 

$ 3,246,830.65 

Interest,  Royalties,  etc..  Received — Net 

Net  Effect  of  Adjustments  of  Canada  Fibre 

46,329.58 

28,699.04 

Prices  of  Prior  Years  . 

Net  Effect  of  Partial  Replacement  of  1942 

2,327.77 

39,557.10 

Involuntary  Inventory  Liquidation  . 
Adjustment  of  U.  S.  and  Canada  Taxes  of 

98,886.96 

Prior  Years  

Adjustment  of  Reserve  to  reduce  Canada  Net 

7,163.74 

, 32,308.77 

Current  Assets  to  U.  S.  Equivalent 

Net  Refund  of  Profits  in  Connection  with  Re- 
negotiation of  Government  Contracts — 

4,539.64 

16,288.65 

U.  S.  and  Canada  (a)  . ... 

54,560.55 

31,577.83 

Miscellaneous  Items 

65,201.13 

29,444.51 

Deduct — Current  U.  S.  and  Canadian  In- 

$ 2,766,009.33 

$ 3,139,157.37 

come  and  Excess  Profits  Taxes  . . 

1,962,000.00 

2,278,000.00 

Net  Profit — Added  to  Operating  Surplus 

$ 804,009.33 

$ 861,157.37 

Dividends  Declared  

574,979.95 

473,528.90 

Net  Addition  to  Operating  Surplus  for  the  Year 

$ 229,029  38 

$ 387,628.47 

Operating  Surplus — At  Beginning  of  Year 

5,413,066.22 

5,025,437.75 

Operating  Surplus — At  End  of  Year 

$ 5,642,095.60 

$ 5,413,066.22 

(a)  Settlement  on  this  account  has  been  made  to  cover  all  business  up  to  September  30.  1943. 
Tentative  agreement  reached  for  1944  indicates  no  liability  for  that  year.  No  provision  applica- 
ble to  the  year  ended  September  30,  1945,  has  been  made. 


CONSOLIDATED  CAPITAL  SURPLUS  ACCOUNT 

Capital  Surplus  at  Beginning  of  Year  ...  $ 1,065,759.66  $ 1,065,823.66 

Deduct — Excess  of  Cost  over  Par  Value  of 
Treasury  Stock  Purchased 64.00 

Capital  Surplus  at  End  of  Year $ 1,065,759.66  $ 1,065,759.66 


Exhibit  A 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY  AND  SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES 
Consolidated  Balance  Sheets  — September  30,  1944  and  1945 


f 

ASSETS 

1945 

1944 

Increase  or  i 
Decrease 

Cash — Demand  Deposits  and  Currency  

U.  S.  Government  Obligations  (Market  Value  $3,401,380.) — Cost 

$ 4,026,008.78 
3,400,000.00 

$ 2,751,171.16 
2,900,511.87 

$1,274,837.6:1 

499,488.R; 

Accounts  and  Notes  Receivable — Customers 

Less — Reserve  for  Bad  Debts 

$1,808,152.08 

15,134.28 

$ 7,426,008.78 

$ 5,651,683.03 

$1,774,325.71 

Other  Receivables — Termination  Claims,  Fibre  Price  Adjustments,  etc. 

$1,793,017.80 

532,297.07 

2,325,314.87 

2,674,538.76 

349,223.«t 

Inventories — Merchandise  and  Supplies  (Note  A) 

3,134,094.06 

5,075,112.52 

1,941,018.4( 

TOTAL  CURRENT  ASSETS 

Deferred  Charges — Prepaid  Insurance,  Taxes,  Patent  Rights,  etc.  . 

Deferred  Receivables — Tax  Refunds  and  Other 

Land 

Buildings  

Less — Reserve  for  Depreciation 

$5,946,416.19 

3,768,004.12 

$12,885,417.71 

232,547.69 

419,329.91 

396,977.65 

2,178,412.07 

$13,401,334.31 

199,185.94 

630,633.83 

399,477.65 

2,269,738.29 

$ 515,916.6(1 
33,361.7! 
211,303,9!! 
2,500.0(1 

91,326.21 

Machinery  and  Equipment 

Less — Reserve  for  Depreciation 

$3,881,717.48 

2,950,559.53 

931,157.95 

959,880.51 

28,722.5( 

LIABILITIES 

Accounts  Payable' — For  Merchandise,  Supplies,  etc 

Accrued  U.  S.  and  Canada  Federal,  State  and  Other  Taxes — Reserve 

Less — ^U.  S.  Treasury  Tax  Anticipation  Notes — At  Cost 

$17,043,842.98 

$17,860,250.53 

$ 816,407.51 

$2,090,107.32 

1,200,000.00 

$ 868,571.00 

890,107.32 

$ 1,032,012.10 

1,805,925.50 

$ 163,441.1( 

915,818.1 

Dividend  Declared  (Paid  October  20,  1945) 

135,289.40 

101,467.05 

33,822.3 

TOTAL  CURRENT  LIABILITIES 

Reserve  Revaluing  Normal  Inventory 

Reserve  for  Contingencies 

Capital  Stock — Common — Par  $25. — Authorized  and  Issued 

Less — In  Treasury 

$8,000,000.00 

1,258,000.00 

$ 1,893,967.72 
1,177,550.00 
500,000.00 

6,742,000.00 

$ 2,939,404.65 

1.177.550.00 
500,000.00 

6.729.500.00 

$1,045,436.9  1 

12,500.0  i 

Capital  Stock — Employees’  Special — Par  $2.50 — Authorized  $250,000. — Issued 
Less — In  Treasury 

$ 108,280.00 
85,810.00 

22,470.00 

34,970.00 

12,500.0 

CJapital  Surplus — Exhibit  B 

Operating  Surplus — ^Exhibit  B 

1,065,759.66 

5,642,095.60 

1,065,759.66 

5,413,066.22 

229,029.3' 

$17,043,842.98 

$17,860,250.53 

S 816,407.5 

Note  A — Inventories  of  principal  materials  are  computed  on  the  “last  in,  first  out”  basis,  and  the  resulting  value  at  September  30,  1945,  is  not  in  excess  of  the  aggrt 
gate  market  value  at  that  date. 

Subsidiary  Companies  are  Consumers  Cordage  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Cordage  Distributors,  Ltd.,  both  Canadian  Corporations  and  both  wholly  owned. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  September  30,  1945 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company: 

RESULTS  OF  THE  YEAR 

Sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  $23,085,998.11,  almost 
exactly  equal  to  the  sales  for  the  previous  year,  which  were 
$23,074,199.07.  After  all  charges,  including  provision  for 
income  taxes  for  the  year  amounting  to  $1,962,000,  and  in- 
cluding certain  credits  and  debits  shown  in  detail  in  the 
income  statement  attached,  there  resulted  an  addition  to 
operating  surplus  before  dividends,  of  $804,009.33  as  against 
an  addition  last  year  of  $861,157.37.  After  dividends  paid 
during  the  year,  amounting  to  $574,979.95,  the  operating  sur- 
plus is  increased  by  $229,029.38. 

All  figures  for  the  year  include  the  operations  of  the  two 
Canadian  subsidiaries,  with  all  inter-company  transactions 
eliminated.  The  consolidated  balance  sheet  and  the  consoli- 
dated condensed  profit  and  loss  and  surplus  accounts,  as 
certified  by  the  Auditors  in  their  report  to  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee, are  annexed  to  this  report. 

SALES 

In  pounds,  rope  sales  for  the  year,  most  of  them  still 
to  the  Governments,  were  a little  less  than  last  year;  binder 
twine  sold  for  domestic  use  in  the  United  States  was  about 
equal  to  last  year’s  sales,  while  in  Canada  domestic  sales 
were  off  somewhat,  principally  due,  we  think,  to  crop  condi- 
tions. A substantial  quantity  of  binder  twine  was  sold  both 
in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  to  the  Governments  for 
shipment  to  Europe  for  the  devastated  areas. 

While  domestic  sales  of  binder  twine  in  the  United  States 
were  about  equal  to  those  of  last  year,  we  still  believe  the 
trend  of  our  domestic  binder  twine  business  in  the  United 
States  will  be  down,  for  there  is  continued  increase  in  the 
production  and  use  of  the  Harvester-Thresher,  commonly 
known  as  the  “Combine,”  which  at  once  cuts  and  threshes 
the  grain,  and  does  not  use  binder  twine.  In  Canada,  thus 
far,  the  inroads  of  the  combine  have  not  been  as  great  as  in 
the  United  States,  but  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we 
shall  not  ultimately  feel  its  effect  there,  also. 

Happily,  it  is  possible  to  report  growth  in  the  demand 
for  one  of  our  newer  products.  Baler  Twine,  which  is  a twine 
used  to  bind  the  bales  made  by  the  automatic  hay  baler,  a 
machine  which  is  now  beginning  to  be  produced  in  volume. 
The  growth  of  the  baler  twine  business  has  been  encourag- 
ing, but  we  cannot  yet  estimate  its  future  volume  nor  what 
j part  of  the  expected  loss  of  binder  twine  it  will  offset. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  made  a great  contri- 
bution to  the  war  effort  in  its  production  of  the  complete 
Nylon  Glider  Tow  Ropes;  Stockholders  have  been  sent  a copy 
of  the  tribute  which  General  Arnold  has  paid  us.  With  the 
termination  of  hostilities  the  manufacture  of  these  ropes  has 
stopped,  of  course,  but  we  are  now  offering  Plymouth  Nylon 
rope  for  commercial  uses  in  those  fields,  limited  in  number, 
where  its  peculiar  characteristics  are  of  such  value  as  to 
warrant  its  much  higher  cost, 

FINANCIAL 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  another  year  in  which  our 
receipts  of  fibre  were  less  than  our  sales  — another  year  of 
involuntary  liquidation  of  inventory.  This  has  meant  that 
again  we  have  drawn  on  our  inventory  of  relatively  low- 
j priced  fibre  and  that  our  profits  as  shown  have  been  larger 
than  they  would  have  been  (by  an  amount  estimated  at 
$475,000  before  taxes)  , had  we  been  able  to  obtain  fibre  in  an 
amount  equal  to  our  sales.  As  we  have  pointed  out  for  previ- 
ous similar  years,  when  replacement  of  this  year’s  liquidation 
takes  place,  we  expect  to  amend  our  tax  return  to  show  the 
adjusted  figures  both  for,  profits  and  for  taxes. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  low  inventory 
A figure  in  our  balance  sheet.  Our  stock  of  fibre  and  of  finished 
goods  is  very  low,  far  too  low  for  normal  operation,  and  it 
: I must  be  increased  materially  as  fibre  becomes  available,  when 
our  investment  in  inventory  will  be  substantially  larger.  Our 
: I present  low  inventory  accounts  to  a considerable  degree,  of 
■ course,  for  the  amount  of  cash  and  government  bonds  we 
now  hold. 

RENEGOTIATION 

During  the  year  there  has  been  final  settlement  in  the 
United  States  on  the  renegotiation  of  the  transactions  in  our 
fiscal  years  ending  in  1942  and  1943,  and  at  the  figures  indi- 
cated as  probable  in  last  year’s  report.  As  to  the  year  ending 
in  1944,  the  Boston  Price  Adjustment  Board  has  recommended 
a clearance  and,  while  Washington  has  not  yet  approved 
that  settlement,  it  looks  as  if  no  profits  would  have  to  be 
i refunded  for  that  year. 

I Canada,  during  the  year,  notified  us  that  there  was  re- 
il  quired  the  renegotiation  of  indirect  Government  business  in 
. . the  years  1941  and  1942.  These  negotiations  have  been  brought 
1)  to  a conclusion  and  figures  for  the  year  just  closed  reflect  the 
r ! adjustment  made.  For  the  years  ending  in  1943,  1944  and  we 
' c presume  the  same  will  be  true  of  this  last  year,  no  renegoti- 
ation  is  required  in  Canada  since  for  those  years,  operations 
t there  are  under  a subsidy  and  profit-control  plan. 


No  provision  has  been  made  in  our  current  figures  for  any 
renegotiation  of  Government  business  done  in  the  yeat-  ended 
September  30,  1945. 

STOCK  SPLIT-UP 

This  is  merely  to  record  that  the  split-up  of  the  stock  of 
this  Company  — four  new  shares  to  one  old  — voted  by  the 
Stockholders  on  July  12,  1945,  has  been  made  effective  and 
carried  through.  While  most  of  the  old  stock  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  exchange,  there  is  still  some  which  has  not  been 
sent  to  our  Transfer  Agents,  the  State  Street  Trust  Company, 
and  we  call  to  the  attention  of  any  Stockholders  who  have  not 
sent  their  shares  in  for  exchange,  the  desirability  of  doing  so 
at  once. 

LABOR  RELATIONS 

Following  a National  Labor  Relations  Board  election  held 
on  November  30,  1944,  at  Plymouth,  as  a result  of  which  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  was  chosen  as  the  col- 
lective bargaining  representative  of  the  production  and  main- 
tenance employees,  an  agreement  was  made  on  April  23,  1945, 
between  the  Company  and  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  affiliate  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
The  agreement  recognizes  the  Union  as  the  exclusive  bar- 
gaining agency  for  all  production  and  maintenance  employees 
in  the  Plymouth  plant  with  regard  to  wages,  hours,  and  other 
conditions  of  employment. 

EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  SERVICES 

The  Honor  Rolls  of  our  various  Plants  have  included  the 
names  of  400  employees,  312  in  the  United  States  and  88  in 
Canada.  It  is  necessary  to  record  that  these  Honor  Rolls  also 
carry  six  Gold  Stars. 

Our  policy  with  respect  to  returning  Service  people  is  a 
very  simple  one  — we  shall  do  our  best  to  see  that  each  one  of 
them  when  discharged,  if  he  or  she  desires  to  come  back  to  us, 
and  is  able  to,  shall  have  the  old  job  back,  or  one  at  least  as 
good.  36  ex-service  people  are  now  back  working  with  us. 

FRANCIS  R.  CLARK 

With  the  greatest  sorrow,  I record  the  death  on  April  15, 
1945,  of  Francis  R.  Clark,  Director  since  1929,  Vice  President 
since  1936.  Mr.  Clark’s  death  was  sudden  and  not  unrelated, 
I am  afraid,  to  the  strain  of  his  war  service  in  Washington  in 
the  early  days  of  the  War  Production  Board. 

CHARLES  W.  LEACH 

Although  it  has  occurred  since  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
I want  to  record  the  retirement  on  November  1,  1945,  of  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Leach,  Vice  President  since  1941,  and  Manager  of 
our  Binder  Twine  Sales  since  1910.  Mr.  Leach’s  contribution 
not  only  to  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  but  to  the  Binder 
Twine  Industry  as  a whole  was  a great  one. 

THE  YEAR  IN  REVUE 
FIBRE  SUPPLY  — THE  FUTURE 

So  much  has  happened  in  the  year  under  review  that  it  is 
difficult  to  summarize.  We  have  seen  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Europye  and  the  end  of  the  war  in  Japan.  The  military  demand 
for  rope  has  been  substantially  reduced;  the  use  of  some  of 
the  unusual  fibres  such  as  jute,  and  of  some  “extenders”  such 
as  tow  and  American  hemp,  is  no  longer  required,  and  we  are 
somewhat  more  free  to  supply  our  old  civilian  trade.  But 
fibre  is  still  in  short  supply;  for  instance,  Manila  is  only 
beginning  to  be  shipped  from  the  Philippines,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  our  receiving  any  Java  Sisal 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Many  of  our  operations  are  still 
controlled  by  the  Government.  'The  supplying  of  hard  fibre 
cordage  and  twine  has  been  one  of  the  most  critical  and  diffi- 
cult programs  with  which  the  Country  has  been  confronted; 
we  were  one  of  the  earliest  industries  to  go  under  control,  the 
first  control  Order  being  issued  in  August  of  1941,  well  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  it  looks  as  if  we  would  be  one  of  the  last 
industries  whose  controls  could  be  completely  relaxed. 

We  are  fortunate  in  facing  no  substantial  re-conversion 
problems,  and  no  interruption  of  production  will  occur  from 
that  cause.  It  will  still  be  some  time  before  Manila  is  again 
the  popular  rope  of  the  country,  but  in  general  we  are  glad  to 
say  that  the  immediate  outlook  is  for  a good  volume  of 
business.  It  should  be  said  that  the  ending  of  Government 
purchase  and  allocation  of  our  fibre,  presumably  not  far  off, 
will  very  likely  bring  with  it  some  difficulties  in  getting  back 
to  operating  in  a free  and  uncontrolled  market. 

APPRECIATION 

All  the  men  and  women  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany can  look  back  with  great  satisfaction  on  their  perform- 
ance during  the  war  for  its  value  has  been  certified  by  men 
in  high  places. 

If  the  same  zeal  and  energy  and  loyalty  continue  — and 
I am  glad  to  record  that  they  are  continuing  — the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company,  which  means  all  of  us.  Stockholders,  Em- 
ployees and  Officers,  United  States  and  Canada,  can,  I think, 
expect  that  the  organization  will  give  a good  account  of  itself 
in  meeting  the  problems  of  the  future. 

Respectfully, 

E.  W.  BREWSTER, 

November  27,  1945  Treasurer. 
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Results  of  National  War 
Fund  Drive 


The  amount  of  employee  con- 
tributions for  1945  National  War 
Fund  Drive  obtained  in  the  em- 
ployee solicitation  October  26  has 
been  posted  on  our  builetin  boards 
as  follows: 

October  30,  1945 
NOTICE 

NATIONAL  WAR  FUND 
Subscriptions  to  the  National 
War  Fund  by  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  Employees  made  at  the 
Plant  during  the  week  of  October 
22  to  27,  1945,  and  to  this  date, 
were  as  follows: 


Dept. 

Amount 

No.  1 MiU 

$68.50 

No.  2 Mill  - 1st  shift 

97.15 

No.  2 Mill  - 2nd  shift 

73.40 

No.  3 Mill 

63.88 

Rope  Room,  Ropewalk, 

Covering  Room,  Tar 

House,  Head  House 

89.00 

Receiving 

27.25 

Machine  Shops,  Steam 
and  Maintenance, 

Harris  Hall 

52.77 

Department  of  Grounds, 

Plant  Guards 

4.00 

Offices  and  Miscellaneous 

58.75 

ToUl  $534.70 


In  addition,  it  should  be  record- 
ed that  there  were  other  subscrip- 
tions by  individuals  made  to  the 
“Special  Gifts  Committee.” 

All  money  subscribed  has  been 
turned  in  to  Mr.  Kendall  S.  Estes, 
Treasurer,  National  War  Fund 
Committee  of  Plymouth,  and 
acknowledged  as  a very  substan- 
tial help  to  the  National  War 
Fund  Drive  in  Plymouth. 

The  generous  response  to  this 
national  appeal  is  appreciated  by 
the  War  Appeals  Committee,  who 
are  also  grateful  for  the  assistance 
given  by  the  Committee  of  Local 
692  (CIO) — Mr.  Anthony  C.  Re- 
zendes.  Chairman. 

Donations  may  still  be  accepted 
as  the  full  amount  of  the  quota 
for  the  Town  of  Plymouth  has 
not  been  obtained. 

War  Appeals  Committee  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
H.  G.  Roberts  Charles  Hurle 

John  Durnion  Charles  Henry 

William  Ragazzini  H.  P.  Sears 


This  amount  is  approximately 
$100  higher  than  the  amount  col- 
lected in  1944,  and  is  certainly 
indicative  of  the  willingness  and 
readiness  of  all  concerned  to  sup- 
port the  National  War  Fund  ac- 
tivities. 

Acknowledgment  of  this  collec- 
tion and  of  other  subscriptions 
that  can  be  credited  to  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  we  are  quoting 
below,  in  a letter  received  from 
Mr.  John  A.  Armstrong,  Chair- 
man of  National  War  Fund  Com- 
mittee for  the  town  of  Plymouth. 


COMMITTEE  FOR 
TOWN  OF  PLYMOUTH 
NATIONAL  WAR  FUND 
—1945— 

November  10,  1945 
Management  and  Employees  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
North  Plymouth 
Mass. 


Dear  Friends: 

It  is  with  much  appreciation 
that  I acknowledge  your  contrib- 
utions to  the  National  War  Fund 
Drive  we  are  now  bringing  to  a 
close.  Our  objective  and  quota 
for  the  Town  of  Plymouth  of 
$10,000  has  not  been  reached,  but 
you  certainly  have  done  your  full 
share. 

The  record  to  date  shows: 
Contributions  by  employ- 
ees in  collection  Octo- 
ber 26,  1945  $534.70 

Contributions  by  employ- 
ees solicited  by  Special 
Gifts  Committee  915.00 

Contribution  by  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  1000.00 


Total  $2449.70 

To  date,  the  total  of  contrib- 
utions in  the  Town  of  Plymouth 
is  $6400  of  which  you  people 
are  responsible  for  38.3  percent 
as  indictated  by  the  above  figure. 
This  is  indeed  a creditable  show- 
ing and  one  that  you  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of. 

I wish,  too,  to  acknowledge  the 
support  and  backing  of  the  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  of  America, 
Local  692,  CIO,  who  through  a 
committee  headed  by  Mr.  Anthony 
C.  Rezendes,  Chairman,  gave  val- 
uable help  in  the  October  26th 
collection  of  funds  for  this  cause. 

Your  very  truly 

John  A.  Armstrong 
Chairman,  Plymouth  Committee 
for  National  War  Fund 


A good  record  that  we  can  all 
be  proud  of. 


MAIN  OFFICE 

C.  W.  GILLIGAN,  Reporter 

A corsage  of  baby  orchids, 
ranging  in  color  from  white  to 
a pink-purple,  caused  quite  a sen- 
sation around  the  office  recently, 
not  only  because  of  their  beauty, 
but  because  they  made  the  air 
trip  from  Hawaii  to  arrive  in  per- 
fect condition — the  gift  to  Mar- 
garet Tracy  from  her  husband 
now  homeward  bound. 

Three  more  office  girls  have 
been  reunited  with  their  hus- 
bands: Frances  Bailey  whose  hus- 
band is  now  discharged  from  the 
Navy,  Marcia  Grey  who  is  now  on 
a leave  of  absence  with  her  dis- 
charged husband  and  Barbara 
Schaults  who  has  given  up  her 
job  and  upon  the  release  of  her 
husband  plans  to  live  in  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Tison  is  a new  em- 
ployee in  the  Payroll  Department. 


They  had  given  their  son  a bi- 
cycle and  were  watching  proudly 
as  he  rode  around  and  aroimd  the 
block. 

On  his  first  circuit  h^  shouted: 
“Look  Mom,  no  hands!” 

The  second  time  around:  “Look, 
Mom,  no  feet!” 

And  the  third  time:  “Look, 
Mom,  no  teeth!” 


VICTORY  LOAN 


DON’T  THROW 
YOUR  VICTORY  AWAY! 


Victory  isn’t  just  another 
day  you  celebrated.  It's  an 
opportunity  to  live  happily, 
prosperously  — securely.  The 
extra  money  we  have  now 
can  be  dangerous,  if  we  all 
tried  to  buy  things  not  yet 
available  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Prices  would  go  up  . . . 
faster  than  salaries  could 
keep  pace  with  them.  You 
and  your  family  would  suffer 
. . . making  victory  a bitter 


memory  instead  of  the  pre- 
lude to  a happy  future  it 
should  be. 

Don’t  throw  your  victory 
away — ^protect  it  in  the  years 
to  come.  Victory  Bonds  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  insure 
your  future  with  the  best  in- 
vestment in  the  world.  And 
the  longer  you  hold  them, 
the  better  the  interest  you 
will  get  on  your  money.  Buy 
extra  Victory  Bonds  now — 


BUY  VICTORY  LOAN  BONDS 

CREDIT  UNION 


Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Industrial  Relations  Building 


JUST  ASK  VIC 


Myrtle 


Right  Around  Home 


By  Dudley  Fisher 


November,  1945 
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CREDIT  UNION 

INEZ  WHITE,  Reporter 
NOTICE! 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Credit  Union  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  November  30,  1945,  at  4:45 
p.m.  downstairs  in  the  Cordage 
Auditorium. 

1.  To  fix  the  rate  of  the  annual 
dividend  to  be  paid  on  Shares  for 
the  twelve  months’  period  ending 
October  31,  1945. 

2.  To  fix  the  proportion  of  the 
profits  which  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Guaranty  Fund. 

3.  The  maximum  amount  of 
credit  which  may  be  extended  to 
any  one  member,  either  as  bor- 
rower or  endorser  -or  both. 

4.  Approval  of  compensation  to 
officers,  which  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

5.  To  elect  six  members  to  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Directors  whose  terms  are 
expiring : 

Leo  Jeager 
Karl  D.  Roberts 
Inez  C.  White 
Sarah  A.  Wallen 
C.  Brooks  Hudson 
Lewis  R.  Lawday 

6.  To  amend  Article  X,  Section 
2 as  follows: 

Article  X,  Section  2 
Present  clause: 

“It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  preside  at  meetings 
of  the  members  and  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  to  countersign  all 
checks,  notes  and  drafts  drawn 
by  the  corporation,  and  to  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  apper- 
tain to  the  office.” 

Amended  clause: 

Striking  out  the  word  “checks” 
so  that  said  section  will  read  as 
follows:  “It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  preside  at  meet- 
ings of  the  members  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  to  counter- 
sign all  notes  and  drafts  drawn 
by  the  corporation,  and  to  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  apper- 
tain to  the  office.” 

Inez  C.  White,  clerk 
All  Credit  Union  members  are 
urged  to  attend  this  meeting 
which  entails  important  business 
for  the  coming  year.  Take  this 
opportunity  to  familiarize  your- 
self with  the  functions  of  the 
Credit  Union.  This  is  your  Credit 
Union,  and  any  suggestions  that 
you  may  have  to  better  serve  our 
members  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 


EIGHTH  WAR  LOAN  DRIVE 
The  Eighth  War  Loan  Drive  is 
now  on,  and  the  Government  is 
making  its  last  appeal  for  the 
purchase  of  Bonds.  Help  the  Gov- 
ernment and  let’s  make  our  last 
drive  a good  one. 


Foolishness 

Teacher:  “Willie,  please  tell  me 
what  it  is  when  I say  T love,  you 
love,  he  loves’?” 

Willie:  “That’s  one  ’ of  them 
triangles  where  somebody  gets 
shot.” 


Smile  A While 

When  Sgt.  Johnny  Corr’s  wife 
gave  birth  to  their  second  girl 
last  month,  John  received  the  fol- 
lowing message:  “Marjorie  gave 
birth  to  a little  girl  this  morning. 
Both  doing  well.”  On  the  tele- 
gram was  a sticker  reading: 
“When  you  want  a boy,  call  West- 
ern Union.” 


Pvt.  Bill  Reese  sends  us  this  one 
about  the  general  and  a colonel 
who  were  walking  through  the 
camp.  They  met  many  privates, 
and  each  time  the  colonel  would 
salute,  he  would  mutter,  “The 
same  to  you.” 

The  general’s  curiosity  got  the 
best  of  him  and  he  asked:  “Why 
do  you  always  say  that?” 

The  colonel  answered:  “I  was 
once  a private  and  I know  what 
they  are  thinking.” 


I hate  one  kind  of  sandwich 
Which  they  really  should  not 
vend. 

The  kind  when  you  bite  the  be- 
ginning, 

The  insides  comt  out  at  the  end. 


Mill  No.  1 

BASEMENT 

MARTHA  LEMIUS 
Strike  Girl 

The  other  night  at  the  Cord- 
age Alleys,  Alice  Manfredi  came 
in  a little  breathless  and  shouted, 
“Here  I am  you  lucky  girls!”  and 
her  team  gave  a sigh  of  relief.  The 
team  couldn’t  win  without  the 
“strike  girl,”  which  they  did! 
They  took  four  points  from  the 
“Bobby  Sockers.”  (That  ought  to 
hold  Martha  for  a while!) 

Autumn  Fever 

Apparently  Christine  Darsch  is 
due  for  another  trip  through  the 
Berkshire  Mountains,  as  Joe 
doesn’t  want  to  lose  the  tang  of 
autumn  which  he  acquired  while 
motoring  through  there  on  the 
holiday  week-end  with  his  family 
and  friends. 

From  Fish  To  Rabbit 
Tommy  Scagliarini  has  cast 
aside  his  fishing  rod  for  the  time 
being  and  has  shined  up  his  gun. 
Looks  like  he’ll  be  on  a rabbit 
diet  for  a while.  (Or  will  he?) 

Deer  Or  Dear  ? ? ? 

Things  have  been  rather  dull 
since  our  soloist,  Victor  Scagliar- 
ini, left  on  his  hunting  trip  to 
Maine.  Everyone’s  wondering  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  venture. 
(Edna  warned  him  against  two- 
legged  dears!  !) 

Back  Seat  Driver 
Should  Joe  Darsch  be  an  ab- 
sentee some  morning,  Tony  Cor- 
rea will  gladly  jump  into  the 
driver’s  seat.  He’s  always  got  his 
motor  running. 

Clearer  Vision  Needed 
Anyone  having  a pair  of  glasses 
that  they  would  care  to  donate 
to  Martha,  please  do  so  imme- 
diately, as  they  would  be  deeply 
appreciated,  especially  the  morn- 
ing after  the  night  before. 


Present  Travel 
Conditions 

Passenger  travel  on  the  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  Railroads  con- 
tinues to  be  heavy  and  no  sub- 
stantial change  is  anticipated  un- 
til late  winter.  About  a million 
each  month  for  several  months 
of  returning  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  must  be  accommo- 
dated and  sleeping  cars  have  been 
allocated  to  take  care  of  those  in 
the  service  requiring  overnight 
travel. 

The  ban  is  still  on,  and  will 
continue  for  some  time,  against 
sleeping  car  space  for  journeys 
less  than  450  miles.  Pullman  chair 
and  sleeping  car  space  is  avail- 
able, but  reservations  should  be 
made  well  in  advance.  Coach 
seats  are  usually  to  be  obtained  if 
passengers  will  arrange  to  be  at 
ihe  Terminal  Gates  well  before 
departure  time  of  trains. 

Our  Traffic  Department  has  on 
file  up-to-date  time  tables  of  all 
United  States  and  Canadian  Rail- 
roads, and  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  inquiries  our  employees  desire 
to  make  with  respect  to  antici- 
pated journeys. 

Better  Homes  and 
Gardens  Briefs 

Remember  Johnny-Cake? 

You  needn’t  be  from  Dixie  to 
make  superlative  corn-bread,  and 
you  needn’t  be  from  Dixie  to  love 
it.  Try  serving  Johnny-cake  one 
of  these  days — in  dainty  sticks  or 
whopping  big  squares.  If  you  just 
happen  to  have  some  leftovers, 
Better  Homes  & Gardens  maga- 
zine has  some  excellent  sugges- 
tions. Try  cornbread  stuffing  sea- 
soned with  celery  and  onions  and 
poultry  seasoning.  Toast  leftover 
corn  sticks  under  the  broiler,  and 
serve  creamed  foods  over  the 
toasted  squares. 

Keep  Keep-Sakes  Straight! 

Did  your  dolphin  candlesticks 
belong  to  Great-Aunt  Mary?  Are 
you  sure?  You  love  that  hand- 
some pair  of  crystal  decanters,  but 
you  just  can’t  remember  in  which 
branch  of  the  family  they  started 
their  career.  Antiques  passed 
down  the  family  line  have  a way 
of  losing  their  identity  if  their 
history  is  chronicled  only  by 
memories  and  stories.  So  that 
your  children  and  theirs  will  know 


COWBOY 

SALESMAN 

When  the  Pendleton,  Oregon, 
rodeo  opened  who  should  we  see 
in  the  front  row  but  Bill  Bryant, 
Plymouth  Cordage  Pacific  Coast 
District  Manager.  Bill’s  the  man 
in  the  biggest  hat  and  bee-yoot- 
iful  necktie.  He  didn’t  say  who 
the  beautiful  gal  was,  just  above 
him. 

We  said  it  was  pleasure.  Bill 
said,  “Business — Plymouth  Lariat 
business,”  and  from  the  looks  of 
some  recent  orders  from  Bill’s 
territory  for  Plymouth  Nylon 
Lariat  Rope,  Bill’s  right.  We  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  Harry  Taylor, 
Houston  District  Manager,  within 
minutes  after  he  gets  the  News. 


MFG.  ORDER  DEPT. 

FRANCES  WIRZBURGER 
Reporter 

Lawrence  McCarthy  and  his 
wife  are  leaving  soon  for  Florida 
for  an  indefinite  stay.  Larry  has 
been  employed  at  the  Cordage  for 
several  years.  Good  Luck,  Larry, 
Florida  sounds  inviting  this  time 
of  the  year. 

“Happy  Birthday”  really  rang 
out  around  this  department  on 
November  14.  Doris  Bergonzini 
says  she  can  vote  now,  but  Franny 
Nutterville,  (the  baby  of  the  de- 
partment) has  to  wait  another 
year.  They  both  attended  the 
Yanks  vs.  Green  Bay  Packers 
football  game  in  Boston  on  Sun- 
day, November  18. 

“Wink”  Gardner  spent  the  week 
of  November  19  on  vacation.  Had 
to  work  up  an  appetite  for  his 
Thanksgiving  turkey  I guess. 


all  that  you  do  about  your  keep- 
sakes, Better  Homes  & Gardens 
magazine  suggests  typing  a his- 
tory of  the  piece  and  pasting  it 
on.  For  fabrics,  type  the  story  on 
a square  of  muslin  and  whip  it 
on  a corner. 

House-Clean  Your  Plants,  Too! 

The  easiest  way  to  keep  your 
house  plants  free  of  pests  is  to 
start  with  clean  plants.  A tea- 
spoonful of  nicotine  sulfate  and  a 
1-inch  cube  of  soap  (or  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  soap  flakes)  per  gal- 
lon of  water  is  the  thing  to  use 
for  aphids,  mealy  bugs,  white 
flies,  and  scale,  says  Better  Homes 
& Gardens  magazine.  Turn  the 
plant  upside  down  and  immerse 
the  entire  top  for  several  minutes 
and  rinse  with  water  of  room  tem- 
perature. To  combat  the  small 
red  mites,  or  red  spiders,  syringe 
your  house  plants  frequently  with 
water. 


Above:  Bowman,  old-timer  in 
rodeo  and  winner  of  1945  calf- 
roping  contest  and  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  silver  buckle. 


No.  1 Mill 

SPINNING  DEPT. 

DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 
Reporter 

“Bill”  Fohrder  is  back  on  the 
job  after  spending  a few  weeks 
at  home  with  illness.  • 

Mrs.  Olive  Alves  and  Mrs. 
Palmira  Santos  both  spent  a few 
days  at  home  with  their  sons,  who 
arrived  recently  from  overseas. 

A great  many  boys  are  home 
now  discharged  from  the  service, 
and  quite  a few  are  now  back  at 
work  in  the  plant.  Among  them 
is  “Jerry”  Rezendes,  who  just 
can’t  seem  to  get  accustomed  to 
civilian  shoes  and  “Willie”  Zup- 
peroli,  who  picked  up  where  he 
left  off — Oh!  by  the  way,  I heard 
“Jerry”  had  quite  a surprise  party 
given  him  Friday  night  as  a wel- 
coming home. 

During  the  noon  on  October  31, 
the  women  enjoyed  a hallowe’en 
party  for  which  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Santos  appropriately  dressed.  She 
and  many  other  women  painted 
up  for  the  occasion  and  had 
everyone  in  stitches.  Great  fun- 
makers  these  women. 

Richard  Voght,  now  Mr.  and  a 
former  employee,  is  expected  back 
to  work  in  two  weeks. 


Sloan:  “Why  use  a high  crib 
for  your  baby?” 

Reed:  “So  we  can  hear  him 
when  he  falls  out.” 
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As  the  holiday  season  approach- 
es, the  housewife  is  busy  with  her 
shopping,  and  planning  meals. 
Somehow,  during  cold  weather  as 
we  sit  around  the  fire,  we  like  to 
nibble  on  candy  and  sweets.  Con- 
sequently, the  homemaker  adds  to 
her  already  crowded  schedule  the 
art  of  candy-making.  Children  in 
the  family  enjoy  doing  their  share. 

Candy  and  sweets  are  energy 
foods  generally  high  in  caloric 
value.  Those  of  us  who  are  in- 
clined to  put  on  weight  try  to 
stay  away  from  sweets.  However 
our  system  requires  some  of  the 
carbohydrates  in  the  form  of 
sugar  in  our  diet. 

Christmas  candies  ever  so  pop- 
ular may  be  made  with  molasses, 
nutmeats,  fruits,  e.g.  dates  and 
figs.  These  will  not  only  give  ixs 
our  carbohydrates,  but  are  rich 
in  minerals  and  iron. 

Pop  corn  balls  are  always  a joy 
to  the  children.  Stuffed  dates  with 
nut  meats  or  peanut  butter  are 
popular,  too. 

Here  is  a recipe  for  Fruit  Balls, 
delicious  and  nutritious: 

1 cup  figs  1 cup  dates 

2 cups  English  Walnut  Meats 

Stem  figs,  stone  dates,  mix  with 


nuts,  and  put  through  food  chop- 
per. Mix  thoroughly  and  press 
firmly  % inch  thick  in  buttered 
pan.  Cut  in  squares  or  shape  in 
balls.  Roll  in  powdered  sugar. 

Many  of  our  customers  at  Har- 
ris Hall  enjoy  our  Chiffon  pies. 
Here  is  one  that  takes  little  sugar. 

Pineapple  Chiffon  Pie 
*4  cup  water 
1 tbsp.  gelatin 
Va  cup  sugar 
‘74  tsp.  salt 

1 tbsp.  lemon  jmce 

cups  crushed  Pineapple 
4 eggs,  separated 
Ya  cup  sugar  with  egg  whites 
Yz  pint  cream 

2 tbsp  confectionery  sugar’ 

Soak  gelatin  in  cold  water  for 

five  minutes.  Add  one-half  the 
sugar,  lemon  juice  and  salt  to 
beaten  egg  yolks  and  cook  over 
boiling  water  until  of  custard 
consistency.  To  this  mixture,  add 
the  gelatin  dissolved  in  water. 
Cool.  When  mixture  begins  to 
thicken,  fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites  to  which  the  other  Va  cup 
sugar  has  been  added.  Fill  the 
baked  pie  shell  and  chill.  Just 
before  serving,  spread  over  pie  a 
thin  layer  of  whipped  cream. 


NOTICE  TO  EMPLOYEES 

Will  the  proper  amount  of  Federal  income  tax 
be  withheld  from  your  wages  during  1946? 


The  amount  of  income  tax 
to  be  withheld  from  your  wages 
depends  upon  the  number  of 
exemptions  which  you  claim  as 
well  as  the  wages  you  earn.  For 
this  reason  it  is  necessary  that 
the  exemption  certificate  which 
you  have  on  file  with  your  em- 
ployer be  correct. 

Your  exemptions  change 
when  you  marry,  when  a child 
is  born,  when  a divorce  occurs, 
when  someone  for  whom  you 
have  claimed  an  exemption 
dies,  or  when  you  begin  or  stop 
supporting  a dependent. 

Since  1946  is  approaching, 
now  is  the  time  to  make  sure 
that  your  employer  is  advised 
of  the  correct  number  of  ex- 
emptions to  which  you  will  be 
entitled  next  year.  Therefore, 


if  there  has  been  any  change 
in  your  exemptions  since  you 
last  filed  an  exemption  certifi- 
cate with  your  employer,  give 
him  a new  one  on  or  before 
December  1,  1945,  showing  your 
1946  exemptions.  Copies  of 
Form  W-4  needed  for  filing 
these  certificates  may  be  ob- 
tained from  your  employer. 

Under  the  law  a penalty  of 
$500  may  be  imposed  for  claim- 
ing an  exemption  to  which  you 
are  not  entitled. 

If  you  desire  further  infor- 
mation about  your  exemptions 
consult  your  employer  or  the 
office  of  the  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue. 

JOSEPH  D.  NUNAN,  JR. 

Commissioner  of 

Internal  Revenue 


Certificate  Forms  and 
Information  Available 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT 


One  effect  of  tax  reductions  is 
to  relieve  12,000,000  low  income 
persons  from  all  tax.  A taxpayer 
with  one  dependent  will  pay  no 
tax  until  his  net  income  exceeds 
$1,000;  a married  person  with  5 
dependents  in  addition  to  his  wife 
escapes  tax  on  net  income  up  to 
$3500. 

For  veterans,  all  service  com- 
pensation for  persons  below  com- 
missioned ranks  are  exempt  from 
tax  for  any  year  after  December 
31,  1940,  and  before  termination 
of  War  as  set  by  the  President. 

Commissioned  officers  are 
granted  3 years  from  date  of  dis- 
charge to  pay  income  taxes  due 
on  service  pay.  Payments  can  be 
made  in  12  quarterly  installments. 

Taxes  owed  by  veterans  on  in- 
come earned  in  1940  and  1941, 
before  they  entered  service,  can 


be  paid  in  12  quarterly  parts  after 
discharge. 

Use  tax  on  automobiles  ($5.00 
stamp)  and  boats  is  repealed  as 
of  July  1,  1946. 

Pay-roll  taxes  for  old-age  and 
survivors’  insurance  are  to  con- 
tinue at  1%  each  on  employers 
and  employees  through  1946. 

Individuals  will  have  tax  liabil- 
ity reduced  in  1945  by  $2,644,000- 
000,  or  about  20%  of  estimated 
liability  under  present  law.  In 
addition,  repeal  of  auto  use  tax 
will  reduce  payments  $140,000,000 
in  1946. 

This  information  is  from  a 
source  believed  thoroughly  de- 
pendable and  is  being  passed 
along  for  what  news  value  it  may 
have. 

(Industrial  Relations  Dept.) 
Nov.  7,  1945 


SHIPPING  DEPT. 

JAMES  BERADI,  Reporter 

Great  disappointment  was  voiced 
in  the  Department  this  week  when 
Howard  Priestly  returned  to  work 
minus  our  promised  Venison 
Steaks.  He  was  one  of  the  lucky 
hunters  to  get  out  of  Maine — alive. 
Hodsdon  and  Northrup  (THE 
LAW)  take  all  the  credit  for  that 
feat. 

The  Shipping  Department  is 
glad  to  welcome  back  Mr.  Gilbert 
Tavares,  who  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  TM  3/c  Gilbert 
Tavares  USNR.  It  seems  good  to 
see  “Gilli”  back  at  his  old  post 
in  17-2  warehouse.  And  it  looks 
as  if  the  Navy  feeds  its  men  very 
well. 

Anyone  wishing  suggestions  or 
estimates  on  Real  Estate,  it  would 
be  to  their  advantage  to  consult 
with  our  very  efficient  staff  be- 
fore buying  or  building. 

NEW  HOMES  INC. 
BAKER-DYER  & ZOCCOLANTE 

One  of  the  familiar  old  land- 
marks on  Route  No.  44  to  Carver 
is  no  more.  The  huge  mound  of 
dead  sand  at  the  new  Zoccolante 
homestead  has  finally  disappeared 
into  the  landscape.  Good  luck 
“Zocce”  and  don’t  forget  us  at  the 
housewai’ming. 


HARRIS  HALL 

JOYCE  PALMER,  Reporter 

Manuel  Motta  returned  to  work 
’Tuesday  after  enjoying  a two 
weeks’  vacation.  He  spent  the 
second  week  hunting  at  Fresh 
Pond. 

John  Fontes,  recently  dis- 
charged from  the  Army,  is  now 
employed  at  Harris  Hall. 

Miss  Pauline  Cazale  spent  Arm- 
istice Day  week-end  in  Taunton. 
According  to  reports,  she  will  un- 
doubtedly be  spending  more  time 
there,  due  to  an  acquaintance 
with  certain  Navy  Personnel. 

We  also  understand  Enis  Al- 
meida spent  the  week-end  in 
Taunton.  She,  likewise,  plans  to 
spend  more  time  there — “There’s 
Something  About  A Soldier.” 

Leon  Lowe’s  son,  Curtis,  has 
returned  home  for  good,  after  re- 
ceiving his  discharge  from  the 
Army. 

Mrs.  Alice  Henry  has  left  Harris 
Hall  to  devote  her  time  to  house- 
keeping. She  has  been  employed 
here  since  June. 

We  received  a letter  from 
Mannie  Furtado,  who  is  in  the 
hospital  in  South  Hanson.  He 
acknowledges  the  Cordage  News- 
paper as  follows:  “I  received  a 
copy  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
News,  and  was  I glad  to  read  it. 
I don’t  think  I missed  a word  in 
the  whole  thing.  It’s  surprising 
how  much  news  one  gets  from  a 
little  paper  like  that.” 

Miss  Morton  is  busy,  preparing 
for  the  annual  luncheon  for 
Stockholders’  Day  on  December  5. 

Eleanor  Slade’s  son,  who  is  in 
the  Coast  Guard,  is  now  on  his 
way  to  the  Azores. 

A steady  customer  at  Harris 
Hall  enjoys  the  fresh  carrots,  es- 
pecially for  the  vitamin  content 
to  improve  his  eyesight.  However, 
from  the  casual  remarks  which 
have  been  made,  the  waitresses 
feel  that  he  no  longer  needs  them. 


Prevent  TB 


Buy  Christmas  Seals 


Mill  No.  2 f\ 

BALLING 

OLLIE  MELLO,  Reporter  | 

Daffynitions  || 

Skeptical — Rose  Thatcher  I 

Happy-go-lucky — Pio  Alviti  ||1 

Industrious — Justo  Santiago  Hjt 

Carefree — Nellie  Monti  Ini 

Jovial — Hotty  Rapoza  Mi 

Dependable — Lucy  Michel  p 

• Light-hearted — Patsy  landoli  | ' 

Patience — Elsie  Luz  jljo 

Symptahetic — Bella  Andrada  |(if 

Temptation — Deborah  Griffin  lu 


iO 


What’s  This?  ? ? 


Little  David  Casal  takes  “good  \ ' 
care”  of  his  cousin  Diane  Mello  I,, 
while  her  daddy  is  overseas  with  I * 
the  USN  Seabees  and  her  mummy  J 
works  at  the  Cordage. 


Change  in  Reporters 

You  will  have  noticed  Rope  j 
Walk  news  items  by  Albert  Am- 
aral, who  is  the  new  reporter  for  i 
the  Rope  Walk,  taking  the  place 
of  Roger  Holmes  who  has  left  > 
our  employ  to  attend  school  at  i 
Boston. 


Our  reporter,  Hortense  Almeida,  ^ 
No.  1 Mill,  Prep,  being  absent  h 
from  work  during  the  time  ma-  i 
terial  for  this  issue  is  prepared,  | 
the  news  from  this  department  r 
reported  in  this  issue  has  been  1 
reported  by  Dorothy  Francis. 

It  is  expected  that  Hortense  Al-  I 
meida  will  be  back  on  the  job  1 
for  the  December  issue  of  the  1 
“News.” 

(Industrial  Relations  Dept.) 


Mill  No.  2 

PREP.  ROOM 

MARY  ALBERGHINI,  Reports  ‘ 
Auto  Accident  in  Halifax 

Two  persons  were  hospitalized;' 
and  four  others  received  medical  i 
attention  as  the  result  of  a serious  . 
automobile  accident  on  Plymouth  1 
street,  Thursday  evening,  in  front; 
of  Lawrence  Grover’s  house. 

The  drivers  were  blinded  by  ' 
each  others  headlights.  One  car 
was  driven  by  Manuel  Almeida  of 
Plymouth  Rock  Terrace  and  rid- 
ing with  him  were  five  young, 
ladies,  two  of  the  girls  Florence’ 
Souza  of  Main  street,  Kingston,  ■ 
and  Caroline  Perry  of  Main  street, 
Plymouth  were  taken  to  the  Jor-  ; 
dan  Hospital,  Plymouth.  Two  j. 
others,  Madeline  Spalluzzi  of  Main,  i 
street  and  Demity  Costa  of  27  ]: 
Savery  avenue,  Plymouth,  were  ! 
treated  by  Dr.  Bannerman  of  East  i; 
isriagewater  and  then  taken  home.  [' 
The  other  occupants  were  not  in- 
jured. The  driver  of  the  other 
car  was  said  to  be  Frederick  La 
Greca  of  Summer  street,  Kings- 
ton, riding  with  his  wife  and  two 
children.  They  were  treated  by  a ! 
Kingston  doctor  and  taken  home  ^ 
by  Chief  Howard  Waterman  of 
Halifax. 

Mrs.  Manuel  Braz  is  not  at 
work.  She  has  been  waiting  for  ’ 
this  day,  now  that  her  husband  is 
discharged  from  the  army.  Mrs... 
Braz  says  she  will  have  a lot  of 
work  to  do  also  when  her  brother  : 
gets  a discharge  from  the  Navy. 

It’s  a pleasure  to  have  Jerry 
Rezendes  in  No.  2 Mill,  working 
on  a test  with  Mr.  (oilman  and  ' 
Paul  Warnsman.  We’re  all  glad  ' 
to  have  you  back,  Jerry. 

Thirty  Years  in  Mill  No.  2 

Basillio  Milli  has  been  awarded 
the  30  year  service  pin  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1945.  Working  as  an  oiler 
and  he  never  looses  a day.  He  still  ' 
says  in  five  years  he  expects  to 
get  another  pi'  i.  Good  Luck,  ; 
Milli! 
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CORDAGE  CLUB 


SPINNING  DEPT. 


BILL  MAYERS,  Reporter 
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DEOLINDA  COSTA,  Reporter 

Miss  Deolinda  Costa  was  given 
a birthday  party  on  November  19, 
at  the  Young  American  Club  by 
members  of  the  Ladies  Council  of 
the  Portuguese  - American  Civic 
League. 

The  engagement  has  been  an- 
nounced of  Miss  Louise  Gallerani 
of  Forest  avenue  court  to  Mr. 
Lawrence  Shaw  of  Plympton 
street,  South  Carver.  Good  luck 
to  you  Louise  and  I hope  to  hear 
wedding  bells  soon. 

Miss  Justa  Santos  has  returned 
to  her  work  after  spending  six 
weeks  in  Berkeley,  California. 
Nice  to  see  you  back,  Judy,  but  I 
bet  you  wish  you  were  still  in 
L.  A. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bean,  wife  of 
George  Bean,  elevator  operator  in 
No.  3 Mill,  is  now  convalescing  at 
her  home  on  Washington  street, 
recovering  from  a serious  opera- 
tion at  the  Jordan  hospital. 

Mr.  Tom  Cash  remained  at 
home  a few  days  last  week  with 
an  attack  of  the  grippe. 

Mrs.  Dora  Raymond  is  back 
with  us  again  after  spending  her 
honeymoon  through  the  White 
Mountains  in  New  Hampshire. 

A bus  load  of  women  recently 
went  to  Boston  on  a good  time. 
The  girls  attending  from  our  de- 
pju'tment  were:  Lucy  Zaniboni, 
Margaret  Piglioli,  Olga  Enagonio 
and  Helen  Spalluzzi. 


MAINTENANCE  DEPT. 

R.  SAMPSON,  Reporter 

This  month  we  are  glad  to  wel- 
come back  four  more  boys  who 
left  the  Company  back  in  1942  to 
join  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  Albert  McKay  is 
back  from  Europe.  He  has  re- 
ceived his  discharge  from  the 
Army  and  is  enjoying  a vacation 
before  returning  to  work.  Arthur 
Davis,  Sam  Benea,  and  WilUe 
Gallerani  are  home  from  the  Pa- 
cific and  received  their  discharge 
from  the  Navy.  Willie  is  back 
working  in  this  department  and 
we  expect  to  see  Arthur  and  Sam 
after  a little  rest. 

Have  you  noticed  the  PLYM- 
OUTH CORDAGE  COMPANY 
sign  above  No.  1 Mill  is  receiving 
a new  coat  of  paint  along  with 
ncessary  repair  work.  It  seems 
that  one  member  of  the  construc- 
tion crew  knew  his  letters  and 
how  to  spell  but  was  a little  con- 
fused for  a time  just  which  side 
up  the  letter  "N”  went.  After  the 
painting  is  finished,  the  sign  will 
once  more  be  lighted  at  night.  It 
will  surely  brighten  up  this  end  of 
town  after  four  years  of  being 
missed. 

Jesse  Robbins  on  November  6th, 
received  his  20  year  pin  from  the 
Company.  Jesse  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  office  and  Adver- 
tising Department  most  of  that 
time,  but  we  are  pleased  to  claim 
him  now  in  the  Electrical  Depart- 
ment. He  has  been  with  us  since 
June  1945. 

Clement  Perry,  Victor  Scaglia- 
rlni  and  Frank  Moniz  are  back 
from  their  hunting  trip  in  Maine. 
Frank  got  the  deer — a 12  point 
buck  weighing  around  200  lbs. 
However,  Vic  claims  the  most  ex- 
citement was  after  coming  face 
to  face  with  a large  bear!  (See 
cartoon,  page  8). 


The  bride  tottered  up  the  aisle 
on  the  arm  of  her  father,  who  was 
"j  wheeled  in  his  armchair  by  three 
“ I of  his  great  grandchildren.  She 
was  arrayed  in  white  and  carried 
. a big  bouquet  of  white  rosebuds; 

her  hair  though  gray  was  bobbed, 
: and  she  smiled  and  nodded  to 
‘ acquaintances. 

The  groom  was  able  to  walk  un- 
. aided  with  the  assistance  of  two 
. handsome  mahogany  crutches. 
His  head  was  bald,  and  his  false 
teeth  chattered  a little  nervously. 

They  were  the  couple  who  wait- 
j sd  until  they  could  afford  to  get 
married. 


These  cold,  damp  nights  find 
the  boys  at  the  Club  enjoying 
games  of  checkers.  It  sure  is  a 
lot  of  fun  to  watch  them  play, 
and  listen  to  the  remarks  that 
are  passed  around  the  table. 
George  Thom,  Marion  Pimental, 
John  Ramos,  Manuel  Braz  and 
Adrian  Holmes  are  still  wonder- 
ing just  who  is  the  champ.  Mario 
Zangheri  and  Alvin  Guidoboni 
are  two  checker  players  who  are 
showing  good  results  in  different 
moves. 

In  the  Club  card  room,  both 
afternoon  and  evening,  you’ll  see 
the  pinochle  and  whist  games  go- 
ing strong  with  a good  audience 
waiting  for  the  results.  It  is  here 
our  returned  veterans  are  finding 
amusement,  too. 

For  the  small  sum  of  20  cents 
per  hour,  why  not  come  into  the 
Club  for  pool  or  billiards.  Our 
tables  have  all  been  renovated 
with  new  rubber  banks  and  cloth. 

Mr.  Angus  Connell  has  recently 
been  appointed  our  new  janitor  to 
succeed  Peter  Houde  who  has  re- 
tired. 

We  regret  to  say,  that  recently 
we  lost  one  of  our  members.  Max 
Drukenbrod,  who  passed  away 
suddenly.  We  certainly  miss  see- 
ing him  in  our  Club  rooms. 

It’s  a baby  boy  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nickie  DePelice.  Congratulations! 


We  are  all  sorry  to  learn  of  Ihe 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  Guy  Cana- 
vazzi.  Our  sincere  sympathy  to 
John  and  the  family. 


CORDAGE  BOWLING  LEAGUE 
TEAM  STANDINGS 
Week  Ending  November  24,  1945 


Men 

won 

lost 

Siever’s  Lunch 

26 

6 

Dexter  Shoe 

21 

7 

North  End 

18 

10 

Gloria  Chain 

17 

11 

Cantoni  Coal 

16 

12 

Old  Timers 

15 

13 

Duxbury 

13 

15 

U.A.V. 

9 

15 

Nook  Farm 

6 

26 

Machine  Shop 

3 

29 

LATEST  SCORES 
North  End  2;  Dexter  Shoe  2 
Gloria  Chain  4;  Duxbury  0 
Siever’s  Lunch  3;  Old  Timers  1 
Machine  Shop  0;  Nook  Farm  4 


Ladies 

won 

lost 

Besse’s 

21 

11 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop 

20 

8 

Mystery  Five 

19 

13 

Benotti 

17 

15 

Darsch’s 

17 

11 

Borzan’s 

16 

16 

Puritan 

15 

17 

Mori  Electric 

14 

18 

Victory  Girls 

10 

22 

Bobby  Sockers 

7 

25 

LATEST 

SCORES 

Puritan  0;  Benotti  4 
Mystery  Five  3;  Besse’s  1 
Victory  Girls  3;  Bobby  Sockers  1 
Mori  Electric  3;  Borzan’s  1 
The  high  single  is  held  by  Ken 
True  with  134  pins.  Gerald  Re- 
zendes  holds  the  high  three  strings 
with  a total  of  330  pins. 


STEAM  AND  POWER 
DEPT. 

KENDALL  H.  HOLMES,  Reporter 

Donald  Tracy  has  recevied  his 
discharge  from  the  U.  S.  Navy 
and  is  at  his  home  on  South 
Spooner  street. 

The  smile  that  won’t  come  off 
was  the  order  of  the  day  for 
Vinnie  Stefani  as  he  passed  out 
cigars  on  Thursday,  November  15, 
It’s  a boy! 

E.  T.  and  Mrs.  Clark,  spent  the 
week-end  of  October  18,  on  a 
motor  trip  to  Maine. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  reason 
for  the  shortage  of  pork  in  our 
locality  is  due  to  John  Costa  hav- 
ing cornered  the  market. 

Our  W.  K.  Supervisor  of  the 
graveyard  shift  in  the  Power  Dept, 
has  taken  up  the  building  of  over- 
night cabins. as  a side  line.  He  has 
a sample  ori  display  at  his  home 
now  for  interested  parties  to  view. 

Mr.  George  Griffin  is  still  fol- 
lowing the  football  games  at  Fen- 
way Park  and  also  courting  pneu- 
monia. 


CORDAGE  PIN-UP  GIRLS 


Good  cordage  roping  makes  a soft  seat,  say  these  three  pin-ups  as 
they  are  caught  by  the  camera  during  a moment  of  relaxation.  Left 
to  right:  Vicioria  Raymond,  Norma  Wylie,  Jamesena  Dumion. 


Mill  No.  2 

BASEMENT 

TINA  TAVARES 

Manuel  Cadose  Jr.  has  received 
his  twenty-year  emblem,  and 
Louis  Montali  and  Jimmy  Cadose 
have  returned  to  work  in  the 
Balling  Room  after  receiving  their 
honorable  discharges. 

Marie  Pinto  of  the  Inspection 
Dept,  recently  married  to  George 
Riouz,  is  now  in  Georgia  where 
her  husband  is  stationed  at  pres- 
ent. 

Robert  Volk,  our  elevator  man, 
enjoyed  his  vacation  the  week  of 
November  12,  and  spent  part  of 
it  hunting.  Any  luck.  Bob? 

Imagination 

A backwoods  mountaineer  one 
day  found  a mirror  which  a tour- 
ist had  lost.  “Well,  if  it  ain’t  my 
dad,’’  he  said,  as  he  looked  in  the 
mirror.  “I  never  knew  he  had  this 
pitcher  took.” 

He  took  the  mirror  home,  stole 
into  the  attic  to  hide  it,  but  his 
actions  did  not  escape  his  sus- 
picious wife.  That  night  while  he 
slept,  she  slipped  up  to  the  attic 
and  found  the  mirror.  “Mm-m,” 
she  said,  looking  into  it,  “so  that’s 
the  old  hag  he’s  been  chasin’.” 

A lady  in  distress 

Elsie  Luz  came  in  a few  minutes 
late  the  other  morning.  Reason, 
a flat  tire.  What  a dilemma!  How 
to  change  the  tire  without  any 
assistance  worried  Elsie  all  day 
long.  At  2:30  she  and  Deborah 
Griffin  courageously  started  to 
work.  A chivalrous  young  man 
at  last  in  the  guise  of  Sammy 
Costa,  alias  Robert  Taylor,  came 
to  their  assistance,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a few  kibitzers  dexterously 
changed  the  tire.  Who  says  chiv- 
alry is  dead? 


ROPE  ROOM 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT,  Reporter 

George  Gould  has  returned  to 
work  after  several  months’  illness. 

Parker  Northrup  has  returned 
from  a two  weeks’  hunting  trip 
in  Maine.  All  Parker  had  to  show 
for  his  efforts  were  a few  crow 
feathers  and  the  left  hind  leg  of 
a hare. 

John  Goeller  has  retiurned  to 
work  after  two  weeks’  illness. 

Several  of  our  boys  are  out  of 
Service  and  back  at  work.  In  our 
department  there  are  two  . . . 
Francis  Santos,  assistant  yarn 
man,  and  Freddie  Wirzburger, 
overseer’s  clerk. 


Small  Betty  was  all  eyes  at  the 
fashionable  church  wedding. 

“Did  the  lady  change  her  mind?” 
she  whispered  to  her  mother. 

“Why,  no.  What  makes  you 
think  so?” 

“’Cause  she  went  up  the  aisle 
with  one  man  and  came  back  with 
another.” 


ROPE  WALK 

By  Albert  Amaral 

The  news  in  this  column  should 
have  come  out  in  last  month’s 
issue  of  the  Cordage  News,  which 
had  news  from  the  month  be- 
fore. It  is  as  dull  as  reading  yes- 
terday’s newspaper.  O HUM! 

Mr.  Mello  and  Mr.  Monti,  that 
great  splicing  combination,  are 
proud  of  the  picture  taken  of  them 
at  work.  It  was  a beautiful  picture 
and  was  published  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor. 

Peter  Smith  was  on  vacation 
again  from  October  15  to  the 
22nd;  hunting  and  fishing  in  the 
wilds  of  Kingston. 

Elwin  Krueger  won  a six  poufid 
chicken  October  15. 

On  October  17,  Mario  Zangheri, 
proudly  displayed  his  5-year  serv- 
ice emblem  to  all  the  boys  who 
would  look  at  it. 

On  the  night  of  October  16, 
Guidoboni  and  Mello,  loaded  up 
a boat  with  all  the  fishing  equip- 
ment it  could  carry,  and  stayed 
out  in  the  water  for  3 hours  with- 
out getting  a nibble. 

Did  you  see  Bregoli  and  his  girl 
friend  eating  hamburgers  at  Ron- 
nie’s in  Kingston? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Souza  were 
very  much  disappointed  when 
they  were  unable  to  attend  a per- 
formance by  their  favorite  ra^o 
stars  Jerry  & Sky  at  the  Memo- 
rial building  on  November  7. 


Want  to 


BUY 


SELL 


SWAP 


Send  your  ad  in  to  the 
CORDAGE  NEWS 
Plymouth 

No  charge — for  employees 
only. 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 


November,  1945 


THERE-AT  CORDAGE 

Cordage  is  people.  People 
make  Cordage.  And  to  prove 
the*  point  our  roving  photog- 
rapher continues  his  rounds 
at  Plymouth,  taking  shots  here 
and  there,  catching  our  men 
and  women  at  work  and  at 
play. 

The  more  of  these  pictures  of 
Cordage  people  that  are  tak- 
en the  more  we  realize  that 
our  men  and  women  are  a 
photogenic  lot.  You’ll  notice, 
too,  that  these  men  and  wo- 
men are  comfortable  and  at 
ease  before  the  camera  . . . 

just  being  themselves  as  Above:  Belinda  Jesse  and  Vincent 
usual.  Guaraldi  smile  a welcome  as  they 

keep  the  Gill  machine  going  in  the 
preparation  room. 


Above:  Nylon  tow  lines  are  no  longer  needed,  thank  goodness,  b«t 
Mary  Jacinto  and  Justa  Santos  keep  right  on  measuring  and  spUcing  ' 
nylon  ropes  for  growing  civilian  uses.  I 


Right:  Primo  Corsini  and  Louis 
Regini  roll  a coil  of  well-laid 
Plymouth  rope  onto  the  coil  cover. 


Above:  Four  men  with  a great  interest  in  life.  We’re  not  saying  just 
what  these  boys  were  looking  at  but  you  can  ask,  starting  at  left, 
Venusto  Salvi,  Emil  Kaiser,  Tom  Murphy  (visitor),  or  Joe  Costa. 


Above:  (right)  Manuel  Vaz  and  Marianos  DeFontes  (back  turned), 
make  your  head  swim  when  they  get  going  on  sewing  and  tying  bales 

of  binder  twine.  Below:  The  boys  ship  it  out.  From 

left  to  right:  Jim  Berardi,  Fer- 

Below:  The  noon  hour  news  hounds  listen  to  the  radio  reports  or  do  dinando  Zoccalanti,  Frank  Ruas, 
they?  From  left,  Ralph  Drew  (ex -Washingtonian) , H.  B.  Bradley,  Nunnie  Pederzini. 

Bert  Holmes,  Nick  Strassel  (on  furlough),  and  Roland  Bailey. 


Above:  Mike  FiglioU,  opening  bales 
of  fiber,  says  he’ll  be  glad  to  get 
his  hands  back  on  some  good 
manila. 


HERE  AND 

« 


'Now,  the  tree  is  decorated  ivith  bright  merriment,  and  song,  and  dance,  and  cheerfulness and  'This, 


In  commemoration  of  the  law  of  love  and  kindess,  mercy,  and  compassion.  This,  m remembrance  of  MeT 

Quotation  from  “A  Christmas  Tree”  hy  Charles  Dickens,  1850 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 


December,  19^ 


Ex-Servicemen  Back  At  Work 

The  boys  are  coming  home!  And  we  are  glad  to  say  that  many  of  them  are  comin! 
back  to  Cordage.  This  month  we  publish  the  pictures  of  twelve  who  are  back  with  thei‘ 
service  branch,  length  of  service  and  present  location  in  the  plant.  We’ll  continue  t 
publish  twelve  each  month  until  the  record  is  complete.  Welcome  home  . . . and 
Merry  Christmas! 


EDWARD  BONNEY 


DANIEL  FRATUS 


Navy — Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate 
Leng^th  of  Service — 3 yrs. 
Ropewalk 


Navy — S 1/c 

Length  of  Service — 1 yr.  6 mos. 
Receiving  Department 


FRANK  ENOS 


LOUIS  MONTALI 


Army — P.F.C. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  1 mo. 
No.  2 MiU 


Army — Sgt. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  1 mo. 
No.  2 Mill 


JOHN  FONTES 


GEORGE  NEAL 


Army— P.F.C. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  7 mos. 
Harris  Hall 


Navy — AM  2/c 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  5 mos. 
No.  2 Min 


HORACE  SOARES 


Army — P.F.C. — Temporary  Rating 
— S/Sgt. 

Length  of  Service — 1 3nr.  10  mos. 
Steam  Department 


Army — ^P.F.C. 

Length  of  Service — 4 yrs.  7 mo 
No.  2 Mill 


CLARENCE  REED 
Army — 1st  Lt. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  1 mo. 
Rope  Room 


GILBERT  TAVARES 
Navy — Torpedoman  3/c 
Length  of  Service — 3 snrs.  2 
Shipping 


FRANCIS  SANTOS 
Army — PJ'.C. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  1 mo 
Rope  Room 


9 

DONALD  TRACY 
Navy — Chief  Machinist’s  Mah  I • 
Length  of  Service— 3 yrs. 
Steam  Department 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 
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! December,  1945 


MAINTENANCE  DEPT. 


CORDAGE  WINDOW  Di SPLAY  AT  CIO  OFFICE 


R.  SAMPSON 

Joe  Keiser,  Carl  Krueger  and 
, Leon  Fontaine  are  taking  their 
j^acatioirs  these  first  two  weeks  of 
TPecember.  Most  people  seem  to 
K,Jprefer  vacations  during  the  sum- 
■fmer  months,  but  to  the  real 
sportsman  you  can’t  beat  Decem- 
ber. 

Have  you  noticed  Joseph  Cos- 
ta’s big  smile  lately?  No  wonder, 
it’s  a boy!  Born  December  3 at 
;he  Jordan  hospital. 

Raymond  Harrington  has 
moved  with  his  famly  to  High- 
land place. 

Larry  Shaw  and  John  Rego 
nave  been  selected  as  the  “night 
owls”  to  work  on  the  11  to  7 shift. 


WITH  OUR 
SERVICE  PEOPLE 

Each  month,  as  you  know,  we 
have  been  publishing  letters  from 
Cordage  men  and  women  still  in 
service.  We  will  continue  this 
practice  and  add  to  it  by  publish- 
ing the  pictures  of  the  men  who 
are  returning  to  work  at  Cordage. 
News  from  those  still  away  is  on 
this  page,  pictures  of  those  back  at 
work  on  Page  2. 

3allo  Friend : 

I got  the  Cordage  News  today 
ind  was  glad  to  get  it  and  it  is  i 
:old  here  today  and  I don  t like 
t,  and  I think  I will  be  home 
,ome  time  m Jan.  and  I hope  so 
inyway  and  it  will  be  good  to  see 
,he  old  gang  again,  and  it  will  be 
rood  to  get  back  to  work  at  the 
Cordage  again,  and  I will  be  glad 
vo  see  my  mother  and  father 
igain  and  I hope  that  is  soon  and 
t will  be  good  to  see  the  children 
Igain  and  I will  be  glad  to  get 
jiome  again,  and  I am  sending 
he  old  gang  my  best  wishes  and 
i am  in  a place  call  Nancy  and 
'hat  is  in  France. 

I And  that  is  all  I have  to  say 
light  now. 

ALBERT  C.  BONNE Y 


Both  new  and  old  products  produced  by  the  men  and  womr5n  at  Cordage  are  shown 
in  the  window  of  the  shiny,  new  offices  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America. 
(CIO),  on  Court  Street,  North  Plymouth.  A sample  of  the  9"  Nylon  Cable  made  at 
Plymouth  for  the  Navy,  a Nylon  Tow  line,  and  our  standard  Wartime  Rope  are 
shown.  A display  by  Puritan  Mills,  also  of  Plymouth,  shows  the  textile  products  of 
the  workers  there. 


I Excerpt  from  Tony  Valenziano’s 
letter) 


i “I  found  a trade  mark  in  one 
)f  the  large  ropes  on  the  ship 
[rom  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
)any.  It’s  the  same  kind  of  rope 
’eter  makes.  Quite  a coincidence 
0 find  a trade  mark  ten  thousand 
niles  from  home.” 


Below  is  a note  giving  further  in- 
brmation  about  the  tape  marker.) 


Note:  The  trade  mark  was  a 
Jiece  of  tape  marker  which  Tony 
^alenziano  found  in  a coil  of  rope 
m a U.  S.  ship  in  Japan. 

Tony’s  father  Vincent  has 
vorked  for  the  Cordage  Company 
:ome  thirty  or  more  years — most 
)f  the  time  in  the  steam  plant. 

^ 1 Tony  and  his  brother  Maurio 
)oth  worked  here  when  they  en- 
tered the  service. 

^ Tony  is  a 2nd  Lt.  in  the  infan- 
try. Maurio’s  rank  is  corporal. 

I Another  brother,  Peter,  is  a rope 
nachine  operator  in  the  Head- 
(louse  now. 


i .Excerpt  from  letter  received 
I ’rom  Sgt.  Bill  Rudolph,  Leyte.) 

! “I  received  the  Cordage  papers 
lour  days  before  your  letter  came. 
That  isn’t  surprising  any  more 
or  I’ve  decided  that  there  is  no 
definite  system  for  shipping  mail 
liverseas.  But  besides  that,  thanks 
ji  lot  for  sending  them.  I read 
-hem  from  cover  to  cover,  back  to 
front  in  my  usual  manner,  and 
kot  a bang  out  of  everything  in 
hem.  One  issue  with  pictures  of 
he  Lab  technicians  Ruprecht 
ind  Remmick,  brought  me  back 
:o  the  old  days.  ...  It  is  by  far 
he  best  Company  paper  I have 
I ieen. 

I “No,  it  isn’t  the  only  one  I’ve 
I ;een  either.  Quite  a few  other 
"j  ellows  receive  papers  from  their 
’bid  companies.  News  of  Lab  do- 
ings appeared  in  one  issue  and 
injlio  other.  What’s  the  trouble  over 
^ [ here — surely  there  must  be  some- 
' 0 hing  going  on,  unless  consider- 
able changes  have  come  about  in 
She  past  three  years.” 


Hq.  Sq.  7th  A.S.G. 

A.P.O.  704 
Tokyo,  Japan 
October  26,  1945 

Dear  Sirs: 

I was  sure  surprised  and  indeed 
happy  to  received  my  first  com- 
' pany  newspaper.  In  fact  I re- 
' ceived  two.  The  July  and  Sep- 
jmber  issues  and  they  reached 
me  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  The  goal , 
I that  we  were  aiming  for  when  we 
entered  this  war,  but  now  I'm 
i ready  to  come  home.  I expect  to 
leave  this  coming  month  some 
time.  It  sure  is  going  to  be  a 
Treat  day. 

The  idea  of  having  a company 
newspaper  is  OK.  One  thing,  it 
keeps  you  in  touch  with  your 
friends  and  it  helped  me  to  prove 
the  statement  I made  to  my  fellow 
soldiers.  I told  them  my  town 
makes  the  finest  and  best  rope 
and  is  used  all  over  the  world. 

The  company  news  proved  that 
I wasn’t  blowing  off  steam.  They 
were  satisfied  after  reading  about 
it.  Thanks  a lot  for  the  news. 

CPL.  ALBERT  CRISTANI 


Seabees 
October  21,  1945 
“Guam” 

Dear  Sirs: 

Received  the  “Plymouth  Cord- 
age News”  and  was  more  than 
pleased  to  be  able  to  get  news 
about  the  fine  company  I had 
worked  for.  While  in  Okinawa,  I 
was  fortunate  to  find  Plymouth 
Cordage.  Also  at  Panama,  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  Marshalls,  and  Caro- 
linas,  and  it  sure  reminded  me  of 
home. 

I also  had  the  pleasure  of  using 
my  seamanship  on  your  cordage, 
by  splicing,  and  knots,  that  came 
in  very  handy  with  our  opera- 
tions, so  you  see  Plymouth  Cord- 
age played  a part  in  this  Pacific 
Campaign. 

, Yours  truly, 

JOHN  J.  VINCENT 


(Letter  to  Ed  Freeman) 

Nancy,  France 
Nov.  24,  1945 

Dear  Ed: 

It  seemed  great  to  hear  from 
you  again  and  thanks  for  the 
offer  to  locate  some  Kodachrome 
for  me  but  my  brother  is  keeping 
me  well  supplied  these  days.  As 
a matter  of  fact.  I haven’t  seen  a 
day  in  two  weeks  fit  to  make  a 
color  exposure  in.  Pretty  disgust- 
I mg,  too,  with  all  the  subject  mat- 
ter around.  Awhile  back  I used 
up  a roll  in  Paris  which  I have 
high  hopes  for.  Then,  too,  a few 
weeks  ago  I was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  take  a seven  day  trip 
up  thru  Luxemburg,  Beigium  and 
Holland.  Went  to  the  northern- 
most point  in  the  Netherlands. 
Before  I left  Prance  I figured  that 
my  camera  and  I were  going  to 
have  all  kinds  of  fun  but  the  nei 
result  was  four  Kodachrome  ex- 
posures. Honestly,  I haven’t  seen 
so  much  fog  since  I spent  a sum- 
mer on  the  Maine  coast.  Had  a 
grand  time  tho.  In  a large  sec- 
tion of  northern  Holland  they 
had  never  seen  a U.  S.  soldier 
before  as  the  Canadian  and  Eng- 
list  armies  did  the  liberating.  The 
Dutch  treated  me  swell  and  the 
Canadian  troops  treated  me  like 
a long  lost  brother.  The  city  of 
Amsterdam  struck  me  as  being 
the  nicest  large  city  in  western 
Europe. 

Was  glad  to  learn  that  you  now 
own  a GE  meter.  There  is  just 
one  bad  feature  to  it  all  and  that 
is  that  when  you  obtain  dark  or 
washout  results,  there  is  just  one 
thing  to  blame,  the  individual 
setting  with  the  camera  mechan- 
ism. Before  I got  mine  and  my 
friends  saw  bad  results  I’d  just 
sigh  and  say,  “Now  if  I only  had 
a good  electric  meter.”  After  I 
owned  the  thing  and  got  poor  re- 
sults all  I could  do  was  to  evade 
their  gaze  and  mumble.  “Well — 
that’s  how  it  goes!”  Seriously 
tho,  I hope  you  get  good  readings 
and  good  results  with  it.  The  one 
I have  is  several  years  old  now 
and  the  pivoting  disk  seems  to 
have  lost  about  30%  of  its  light 


sensitivity.  I intend  to  return  it 
to  the  factory  as  soon  as  the  army 
releases  me. 

Probably  I won’t  be  sent  into 
Germany — Tm  one  of  those  in  be- 
tween gentlemen.  Points  too  low 
to  go  home  right  away  and  too 
high  to  be  classified  into  the  oc- 
cupation army. 

The  army  provided  us  with  an 
excellent  meal  Thanksgiving  Day. 
The  cranb?rry  sauce  was  made 
[rom  dehydrated  berries  but  it 
tasted  fine.  That  was  my  fourth 
Thanksgiving  in  the  army  and 
I’m  positive  that  it  is  the  last  one. 

Well,  bye  for  now  and  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

DICK 

PFC.  RICHARD  PRATT, 

3189  Sign.  Div.  Bn., 
A.P.O.  513,  N.Y. 


November  7,  1945 
“Philippines” 
“Samar” 

Dear  Sir : 

I want  to  thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  your  copy  of  the  “Plym- 
outh Cordage  News”  every  month 
because  when  I read  it  it  makes 
me  feel  as  though  I am  at  home. 
I’ve  been  in  almost  every  place 
in  the  Philippines  and  am  proud 
to  say  that  I’ve  seen  many  coils 
of  rope  from  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company.  I am  on  a P.T. 
tender,  we  repair  and  feed  the 
Torpedo  Boats.  Right  now  we  are 
decommissioning  them,  after  they 
get  all  the  important  parts  off 
them  they  burn  them.  When  we 
get  through  we  expect  to  head 
back  to  the  good  old  U.S.A.  which 
I think,  will  be  soon. 

I am  looking  forward  to  seeing 
you  all.  I am  proud  of  you  all  for 
doing  such  a wonderful  job.  Keep 
up  the  good  work! 

Sincerely  yours, 

JAMES  SPALLUZZI 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 


By  Roy  Wheeler 

Suddenly  the  Home  Town  Remembered! 
Tom  Madison,  as  the  Colonel  Phrased  It, 
Was  "the  Guy  Who  Passed  on  the  Torch" 


Tom  Madison  looked  out  the 
parlor  window  and  saw  them  tak- 
ing pictures  of  the  house.  “Cock- 
eyed,” he  growled,  and  bit  hard 
on  his  upper  left  bridge. 

His  wife  came  into  the  room, 
crossed  it  and  standing  on  tip 
toe  looked  out  over  his  shoulder. 
Then  she  found  one  of  his  hands 
and  gave  it  a little  squeeze. 

“Isn’t  it  wonderful!”  she  cried. 
“Can  you  believe  that  at  this 
time  tomorrow  he’ll  be  here? 
With  us?  Home?”  Something 
seemed  to  catch  in  her  throat 
but  she  went  on,  “All  the  papers 
have  telephoned  and  two  press 
association  men  were  here  a half 
hour  ago. 

Tom  turned  from  the  window, 
scowhng,  “Yeah,”  he  grunted  “It’s 
swell.” 

Dorothy  took  a step  closer  to 
him.  She  laid  one  of  her  thin 
flrigers  against  his  rough  cheek. 
“Honey,”  she  whispered,  “you’re 
just  as  proud  of  Dick  as  I am. 
Only,”  she  added  with  something 
like  a pout,  “maybe  you’re  a — a 
mite  more  modest.” 

His  face  reddened  but  he  didn’t 
answer.  “Modest?”  he  snarled  to 
himself.  It  wasn’t  that.  It  was 
something  else,  something  — well, 
depressing.  Something  damnably 
depressing. 

"It’s  just  that  you  can’t  believe 
it  was  your  son  who  shot  them 
down,”  Dorothy  said.  “The  34 
Ja,p  planes.  Your  Dick.”  Her  face 
was  radiant,  her  eyes  wide  and 
full  of  an  excited  youthful  blue. 
She  pushed  a lock  of  grayish  hail' 
away  from  them. 

“You’re  proud  of  him,  aren’t 
you?”  he  asked. 

“I’m  his  mother,”  Dorothy  said. 
The  words  had  swagger  in  them 
but  Tom  didn’t  smile.  “I’m  Dick 
Madison’s  mother,”  she  repeated 
as  she  turned  away.  “Come  on,” 
she  called  over  her  shoulder, 
“your  Sunday  morning  mackerel’s 
ready.” 

'i'om  yawned  and  stretched  him- 
self dispiritedly.  He  glanced 
around  the  room  and  began  to 
scowl.  The  place  was  shabby.  You 
couldn’t  get  away  from  it.  Swell 
place  for  a conquering  hero  to 
come  back  to,  a guy  they  were 
ballyhooing  from  coast  to  coast. 
He  let  both  bridges  have  it. 

Tom  tried  eat  his  mackerel, 
but  it  wouldYe  go  down.  “Be  it 
ever  so  . . .”  Okay,  it  was.  Plenty. 
He  d never  been  able  to  make  it 
anything  else.  He  began  to  curse 
his  years  in  the  hospital — ’20  to 
’25.  In  1920  he’d  been — let’s  see — 
30.  That  was  the  age  guys  got 
ahead,  went  places,  but  not  with 
a gassed  lung. 

“We’re  to  be  at  the  Mayor’s 
table  tomorrow  night,”  Dorothy 
said. 

Tom  looked  across  at  her  and 
scowled.  “We  don't  have  to  go  to 
that  fool  dinner.” 

“Of  course  we  have  to  go,” 
Dorothy  smiled  back  at  him. 
“Dick  Madison’s  father  and 
mother?  Why,  of  course!  And, 
Tom,  I — I think  you’d  better  go 
down  in  the  morning  and  buy  a 
— a new  suit.” 

“A  new  suit!” 

“Yes,  darling.  You  want  Dick 
to  be  proud  of  you,  don’t  you?” 

Tom  pushed  his  chair  back 
from  the  table  and  got  to  his 
feet.  There  wasn’t  any  answer  to 
a question  like  that. 

“A  new  suit,”  Tom  said  angrily 
to  himself  as  he  paced  the  dingy 
parlor.  A new  suit  was  a swell 


substitute  for  his  one  claim  to 
fame:  his  World  War  I record,  a 
record  that  nowadays  ranked 
along  with  pie  throwing  in  the 
movies. 

“A  new  suit,”  he  repeated.  As 
if  that  could  make  up  for  not  be- 
ing able  to  send  Dick  to  college 
except  for  the  two  years  on  a 
scholarship.  Clothes  couldn’t  con- 
vert a superintendent  into  a vice- 
president.  The  best  suit  in  town 
wouldn’t  allow  the  boy  to  say, 
“My  dad  is  ...” 

Dorothy  came  into  the  room. 
“Tom,”  she  said,  “you’ve  got  to 
pull  yourself  together.  I hate  to 
chink  you’re  jealous  of  Dick,  but 
. . . ” Dorothy  hesitated. 

“Jealous!”  Tom  bellowed.  She’d 
said  it  gently,  kindly,  with  the 
obvious  intent  of  helping  him,  but 
— -jealous!  That  was  one  too 
many.  Jealous  of  the  kid  he’d 
caught  to  make  a whistle  and  re- 
pair the  lawn  mower  and  take 
out  the  left  tackle  on  the  grade 
school  team  ...  He  found  his 
hat  and  slammed  the  front  door 
behind  him. 

Down  at  Jimmy’s  place  Tom 
ran  into  Eddie  Halladay,  Eddie 
ox  the  old  55th.  Twenty-five  years 
oack  Eddie  had  been  a man,  virile, 
terrific.  Now,  however,  tune  was 
slowly  but  certainly  shrinking 
him  back  to  the  fateful  dust  of 
the  proverb. 

“S  t a r t i n’  your  celebration 
early,  eh,  Tom?”  Eddie  nodded, 
sliding  his  glass  along  the  bar 
with  one  hand  and  wiping  his 
mouth  with  the  back  of  the  other. 

“Celebration?”  Tom  frowned. 
“Yes,  I guess  I am,  Eddie.” 

Eddie  chuckled.  “Must  be  a 
great  feeling,”  he  said,  “f  be  old 
man  t’  a kid  like  Dick.” 

Tom  tasted  his  drink.  “Been  a 
hot  day  today,”  he  said. 

“But  it  sorta  makes  you  out — ” 

“An  also  ran,”  Tom  said  shortly. 

Eddie’s  chuckle  was  one  of 
unflattering  agreement.  “That’s 
right,”  he  said.  “What  you  and 
I was  is  plow  stuff  c’pared  to  the 
tucky  derby  they’re  runnin’  to- 
day.” 

Tom  glared  down  into  the  hag- 
gard face  below  him.  Yes,  he 
knew  his  own  hair  was  streaked 
now  and  that  smoothness  had 
long  since  vanished  from  his  lean 
cheeks  and  square  chin.  But  did 
he  look  like  that?  Old,  tired, 
beaten?  Probably.  He  hadn’t  done 
any  more  with  life  than  Eddie. 
Of  course,  there  had  been  those 
rive  years  . . . 

They  had  a motorcycle  escort 
from  the  train  to  the  house  the 
next  morning.  And  one  of  the 
mayor’s  cars  to  ride  in,  with  a 
band  leading  the  way.  It  was  a 
breath-taking  occasion  for  Doro- 
thy. The  big  car,  the  crowds  and 
at  the  end  when  the  train  pulled 
in — Dick ! 

Her  2 -year-old  gabardine  had 
emerged  from  a week’s  remodel- 
ing trim  and  surprisingly  fresh. 
The  gardenias  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  sent  her  covered 
the  worn  spot  over  the  jacket 
pocket.  She  wore  the  hat  Tom 
liked  best,  a little  affair  that  fitted 
her  slim  oval  face.  It  had  a blue 
feather  on  top  which  was  the 
color  her  eyes  had  been  in  1917, 
and  the  color  they  were  today. 

“Still  my  old  sweetheart,”  Dick 
said,  fighting  his  way  to  her  arms 
through  the  station  crowd  and 
past  the  battery  of  photographers. 
He  had  his  father’s  tall  sparse 
build,  his  mother’s  eyes.  And  then 


with  a broad  smile  and  an  affec- 
tionate slap,  “Dad!  the  old  war 
horse!  Not  a day  older!” 

“Huh?”  Tom  said,  forgetting 
himself  and  letting  his  heart 
swell  with  a sudden  pride.  “Huh?” 
he  asked,  the  half-grin  on  his 
sagging  face  brightening  into  a 
full  one. 

“I  mean  it,”  Dick  laughed.  “You 
haven’t  changed  a bit.” 

“No,”  Tom  said  to  himself  as 
they  rode  home  behind  the  sirens, 
“I  haven’t  changed.  I’m  right 
where  I was  25  years  ago.  Ex- 
actly!” 

After  breakfast  Tom  drove  the 
reporters  off  the  front  porch  and 
caught  a street  car  to  work.  Of 
course,  he  had  to  go  to  work — 
report.  Superintendents  always 
had  to  report. 

He  was  an  hour  and  a half  late 
getting  to  the  shop  but  no  one 
said  anything,  nor  did  they  later 
when  in  mid-afternoon  he  dis- 
appeared for  another  hour  to  go 
disconsolately  up  town  to  a cloth- 
ing store. 

“That’s  Dick  Madison’s  father,” 
he  heard  a woman  whisper  in 
cne  street  car  coming  home  that 
night.  Tom  shook  out  the  eve- 
ning papers.  Dick  was  all  over 
them.  Every  picture  they  could 
Duy,  borrow  or  steal. 

He  turned  to  the  back  pages. 
Yes,  there  were  the  pictures  of 
me  house  they  had  taken  Sunday 
morning.  “Hero’s  Home  Humble,” 
me  caption  ran.  Tom  scowled 
and  the  ecstasy  slowed  down.  And 
then  stopped  cold.  For  there  was 
a picture  of  himself,  an  unflatter- 
ing picture  with  the  lines  deep  in 
his  cheeks  and  his  face  old  and 
Heavy  beyond  his  50-odd  years, 
‘r'ather  Modest  Factory  Superin- 
tendent,” the  caption  read. 

“Yeah,”  Tom  snapped,  and  the 
man  in  front  of  him  turned 
around.  “Heported  Infantryman 
and  Medalist  of  World  War  1,” 
a tag  line  added. 

Tom  ground  the  paper  under 
his  feet.  “Reported!”  he  muttered 
bitterly.  They  hadn’t  bothered  to 
look  it  up.  Medalist,  he  thought, 
it  was  a laugh.  In  those  days 
there  had  been  medals  and  med- 
ais.  But  now  they  all  were  the 
same:  something  to  melt  up  lor 
uaiiKs  and  pianes,  and  new  medals 
— medals  tnat  meant  something. 

Tom  got  off  the  street  car.  He 
got  off  resolved  not  to  attend  the 
ainner.  Let  the  hero-worshippers 
have  their  whoopee.  Dorothy 
could  go  if  she  wanted  to.  Doro- 
chey  was  the  kid’s  mother.  Moth- 
ers stood  lor  something  . . . 

But  in  the  end,  of  course,  he 
went.  Doggedly.  In  the  big  lim- 
ousine the  Mayor  sent  for  them. 
With  Dick  sitting  between  them, 
a smile  in  his  blue  eyes  but  an 
expression  of  uncertainty  and 
dubiousness  tugging  at  the  cor- 
ners of  his  wide  boyish  mouth.  It 
was  an  expression  Tom  knew  well. 
He’d  seen  it  m'st  on  the  opening 
aay  of  school  16  years  back.  He’d 
seen  it  as  tne  aftermath  ox  a brox- 
en  window  or  a torn  pair  of  trou- 
sers. “All  you  have  to  do  is  eat 
and  look  pleasant,  kid,”  he 
growled.  “It  won’t  be  long.  It 
won’t  be  hard.” 

'I'he  boy  snot  him  a look  of 
gratitude.  “But,  Dad,”  he  said, 
tins  nero  stun!  'ihey  don’t  un- 
derstand.” 

'ine  ivxadisons  sat  at  the  speak- 
ers’ table,  with  Dordthy  on  one 
siue  ox  His  Honor  and  D^ck  on 
the  other.  A half-dozen  places 
uow'n  tne  line,  next  to  an  Air 
oorps  general,  was  Tom. 

Tnere  weren’t  any  speeches 
during  dinner,  but  as  the  waiters 
K/cgan  to  bring  in  tne  coffee  tne 
toastmaster  arose.  “Ladies  and 
gentlemen,”  he  snoutea  in  a to^ic 
to  command  silence,  “before  this 
testimonial  banquet  goes  any 
tarther,  oefore  one  laudatoiy 
word  is  spoken  in  toast  to  our 
hero,  I want  to  introduce  to  you 
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our  guest  of  guests.  The  one  to  s 
whom  we  raise  our  glasses  in  | 
salute  of  honor  and  our  voices  ll 
in  a shout  of  praise.  Ladies  and  1 1 
gentlemen  . . .”  He  paused  and  il 
glanced  about  him.  “Ladies  and  u 
gentlemen.  I give  you  the  Queen  t)’’ 
of  the  World  — Dick  Madison’s 
mother!”  [ 

They  were  on  their  feet  in  an 
instant,  tire  whole  roomful  of  ' (i 
them,  bankers,  politicians,  gen- 1 j; 
erals  and  the  men  whose  plants  i C 
were  turning  out  the  implements  v:' 
of  war.  As  Tom  struggled  to  his  ' 
feet  he  caught  sight  of  his  boss 
at  a table  across  the  room.  And  i * 
then  for  a moment  he  had  trouble  * 
breathing.  For  in  the  old  man’s  *'■ 
shrewd,  hard  face  was  an  expres-  ■ 
Sion  of  humility.  Tom  let  his  eyes  > 
sweep  the  applause -filled  room.  > ( 
All  about  him  was  homage,  some-  ' i 
thing  akin  to  reverence.  , t 

Tom  tried  to  look  up  the  length  x i 
of  the  table  at  Dorothy,  but  the  v f 
general  cut  off  his  view.  Still,  i|l 
without  seeing  her  he  knew  she  i)i 
was  magnificent.  In  this  moment  ilr 
of  honor  she  was  alone,  but  he  ! a 
knew  she  was  holding  her  head  1 1 
high  and  that  she  was  smihng. 

The  toastmaster  held  his  arms 
out  and  in  a little  while  they  were  x 
quiet  again.  “And  now,”  he  began  } j 
and  stopped  short  and  com-  j i 
menced  to  laugh.  He  kept  it  up  j , 
and  presently  others  began  to  ! ; 
laugh  with  him.  “Yes,”  he  said  1 j 
“he’s  here,  too.  You  couldn’t  keep  ' ^ 
the  old  4-B  guy  away.  Free  meal 
and  all  that.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, Tom  Madison.” 

There  was  a spattering  of  ap-  ' j! 
plause,  but  the  laughter  drowned  i : 
It  out.  No  one  got  up  and  there  ' 
weren’t  any  glasses  raised.  Silent-  i T 
ly  Tom  cursed  himself  for  coming  ’ “ 
and  silently  his  heart  plunged  ■ 
into  his  boots.  “Father  modest  f 
factory  superintendent,”  he  mut-  r 
tered.  “Father  World  War  I — flop,  (r 
Father  ...”  “ 

He  didn’t  know  how  long  it : " 
went  on,  the  conversation  with  i 
himself,  but  presently  he  found  1 ‘ 
himself  getting  to  his  feet  again. 
The  toastmaster  had  just  intro-  , 
duced  DICK.  Once  more  the  place 
was  going  mad. 

“Speech!  Speech!”  the  crowd  - 
trumpeted.  Half  of  them  were  on : ■ 
their  feet  in  postures  of  insist- 
ence. The  toastmaster  held  out  i ^ 
an  arm  and  leaned  closer  to  tne  ; j 
microphone.  “All  right,  Dick . ■ 
Madison,”  he  clacked.  “Come : 
over  here  and  talk  to  us;  tell  us; 
how  it  feels  to  shoot  down  a jap.” 

Tom  shot  the  boy  an  appealing 
look.  He  was  ready  to  bacK  it : ; 
with  prayer,  but  the  expression : ' 
of  DicK’s  face  stopped  him.  Tnati 
little  smile  was  tugging  at  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  again,  the  - 
smile  that  said  he  was  afraid. 
Tom  fell  back  into  his  chair.  His  • 
war-horse  heart  was  tui'mng  to  - 
water.. 

“Thanks  . . .”  Dick  began,  half: 
rising  and  swallowing.  “Thanks,” 
he  said  the  second  time  and  saiiki  ■ 
back.  Some  one  began  to  laugn,  ‘ 
sympatnetically,  unoerstandingiy, 
and  lor  a moment  Dick  hesitaiei 
Then  he  relaxed  and  grinned  back> 
at  him. 

“How  do  you  jam  a Jap?”  a . 
guest  shouted.  “Give  us  the  in-  ; 
side,”  from  another.  This  time 
Tom  made  no  mistake  aoout  it. 
He  prayed.  Let  them  lay  on  him.  £ 
Eiease.  Have  nre  break  out  and  let 
us  out  of  here.  Please.  He  stopped 
and  opened  his  eyes.  The  audience 
were  ail  back  in  their  cnairs  now, 
waiting,  'ine  room  was  suddeiuy,  i 
expectantly  still. 

“All  rignt,”  Dick  said,  getting 
to  his  feet  and  looKing  tnem  beam 
on  in  the  eye.  “xou  want  to  KiiOW 
what  it’s  liKe  to  shoot  down  a 
Zero?  Okay,  I’ll  tell  you.” 

“First,”  he  began,  “you  climb,  j 
Higher  and  higner  and  higxier.  | 
Tnen  you  spot  your  game.  Wnen  “ 
it  gets  within  range  you  aim  and  i 
fire.”  He  spread  out  his  hands,  'la 
“Tnere’s  all  there  is  to  the  snoot-  i 
ing,  but,”  he  hui’ried  on,  “tnat 
isn’t  all  there  is  to  the  story.”  jj, 

laonitone  tried  to  applaud,  but 
Dick’s  quick  frown  cut  it  short  j! 

“Up  there,”  he  went  on,  “there’s  ‘ Jc 
no  poison  gas,  the  stuff  that  eats  11. 
a guy  s lungs  out.”  He  swallowed  1 
•‘Up  there  the  cabin  is  heated 
Up  there  it’s  swell.  There’s  armoiMai 
plate  and  shatterproof  glass  be*Ht» 
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ij  Forgotten  Guy 

j (Continued  from  Puge  4J 

Mveen  a guy  and  the  enemy  bul- 
Jets.  Not  just  hope  and  skin — a 
Jfny’s  own  skin  and  his  mother’s 
Slope.  Up  there  there  isn’t  any 
HQUd  or  muck  or  filth  or  cooties. 
Jp  there  a chap  isn’t  forever  try- 
ng  to  go  over  the  top;  he’s  over 
oon  as  he  takes  off.”  He  dropped 
lack  from  the  microphone. 

“Thirty-four  Zeros!”  He 
napped  his  fingers.  “Does  that 
oake  a hero?  Listen!”  A frown 
umpled  his  brow  and  his  tone 
ook  on  an  edge. 

“Listen!”  he  cried.  “Have  you 
ver  heard  of  Chateau  - Thierry? 
)f  what  happened  there?  The 
aud  and  the  muck  and  the  mur- 
derous gas?  And  the  machine 
iins  firing  point  blank  at  you? 
.’he  only  armor  plate  a guy  had 
,t  Chateau-’Thierry  was  his  own 
uts,  gruts  that  had  to  be  good.” 
ie  paused  and  looked  out  at 
hem. 

"Friends,”  he  said,  “if  posing 
a a hero  would  help  win  the  war,, 
’d — well,  pose.  But  it  won’t.  A 
ellow  isn’t  born  with  courage  and 
aspiration.  He’s  got  to  learn  it, 
jarn  if  from  another  guy.  Those 
hings  don’t  come  out  of  today, 
hey  come  out  of  yesterday.”  His 
yes  flashed. 

“Maybe  you  don’t  know  some- 
ne  who,  half  frozen  and  half 
tarved,  lived  for  days  in  a trench 
hat  killed  the  rats  that  lived 
eside  him.  Maybe  you  don’t 
now  a guy  who,  covered  with 
,1th  and  with  his  lungs  on  fire 
fent  over  and  up  and  got  the 
hing  they  sent  him  after — the 
est — the  viper’s  nest.  Maybe  you 
on’t.  But  1 do!  And  my  first  34 
leros  and  my  next  34  belong  to 
am,  to  the  guy  who  learned 
Durage  in  the  hard  way,  in  the 
bhool  of  a — a lorgotten  yester- 
ay.” 

Abruptly  he  sat  down. 

For  a moment  profound  silence 
ripped  the  great  banquet  hall. 

■ md  then  they  began  tq  remem- 
er  1917  and  1918  and  the  home- 
oming  dinner  in  1919.  When 
hey'd  put  Tom  Madison  at  the 
‘.ead  table  and  pinned  a medal 
n him.  And  remembering  they 

- ound  him  and  got  him  to  his 
get. 

“Here’s  the  blasted  so-and-so!” 
*’■  , colonel  shouted,  “the  guy  who 

■ jassed  on  the  torch,  the  guy  who 
ad  the  guts!” 

I That  was  enough.  Where  there 
.ad  been  cheering  before,  now  a 
. iedlam  of  emotion  broke  loose, 
jj  rrom  nowhere  a band  struck  up. 
, . Then  a procession  formed  and 
hey  hurried  Tom  to  the  head  of 
jj,  ;.  Around  and  around  the  hall 
^ hey  marched.  As  they  came 
^ breast  the  speakers’  table  the 
lay  or  and  the  Senator  and  Dick 
ose  to  stand  rigidly  at  salute. 

IK,  For  an  instant  Tom  did  not 
. ook  up.  Then  as  his  arm  went 
P and  his  hand  touched  his 
orehead  his  big  body  stiffened 
a nd  he  sought  Dick’s  eye.  There 
, v-as  a lump  in  his  throat  and  his 
t ad  lung  was  hurting  like  sixty. 

iut  he  was  glad  of  one  thing: 
; le’d  bought  the  new  suit. 


Jack  Frost  Christmas  Window 


: I It’s  fun  for  the  children  to  make 
• ' L Jack  Frost  Christmas  window, 
' overlng  the  glass  panes  with  a 
7hite  scouring  soap  that  comes 
:::  a cake  form,  or  a 10-cent  bottle 
if  white  showcard  paint  mixed 
’ |/ith  water.  This  idea,  plus  the 
'ssurance  that  the  whole  thing 
■ jirashes  off  easily,  was  published 
‘ n the  December  issue  of  Better 
• I lomes  and  Gardens  magazine. 
, Vhen  it  is  dry,  finger  - draw 
•;:hristmas  silhouettes  on  each 
■ane.  Surround  with  a rope  of 
''edar  snlppings  tied  together,  and 
‘..(ccent  the  corners  with  big  red 
' ‘ ows. 


Mill  No.  1 

BASEMENT 

MARTHA  LEMIUS 

Romance  In  A Whistle! 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  extra 
whistle  on  the  7:02  a.m.  train  as 
it  speeds  through  the  yard? 

The  following  poem  was  written 
by  Jimmy  Rita,  fireman  on  the 
7:02  engine  and  dedicated  to 
Aural  Fortini,  The  poem  tells  his 
story. 

“You’re  The  Apple  of  My  Eye” 
“You’re  the  apple  of  my  eye. 

You  always  seem  to  satisfy. 
You’re  as  beautiful  as  the  roses 

That  have  been  glorified. 

Every  time  you  walk  down  the 
avenue. 

Everyone  seems  to  notice  you. 
And  every  time  you  wink  your  eye. 

You  captivate  me  with  a sigh. 
I’d  give  anything  for  your  loving 
charms. 

To  hold  you  in  my  lonely  arms. 
You  always  have  been,  and  you 
always  will  be 

The  apple  of  my  eye!” 

Welcome  Back! 

With  more  of  our  servicemen 
returning  to  work  here  every  day, 
we  are  glad  to  welcome  back  two 
of  our  heroes,  Frank  Edwards,  Jr., 
and  John  Cicero.  We  certainly 
missed  them,  and  it’s  wonderful 
to  see  their  smiling  faces  again. 

I hope  they  are  as  proud  of  us  as 
we  are  of  them! 

“Kris  Kringle”  Darsch 

Joe  Darsch  has  been  doing  a 
great  deal  of  calculating  lately, 
trying  to  figure  out  how  much  of 
his  bonus  he’ll  have  left  after 
Cristine  buys  a new  fur  coat.  He 
figures  just  enough  to  buy  some 
chewing  tobacco.  Perhaps  it’ll  be 
cheaper  for  you  to  go  trapping, 
Joe! 

No  Riders! 

The  past  stormy  days  found 
Thomas  Scagliarini  sporting  his 
car.  However,  was  anyone  lucky 
enough  to  find  out  how  smoothly 
it  rides? 

Love  In  Bloom? 

Is  it  true  that  Mary  Silva,  the 
strong  silent  type,  has  grown 
weak  for  a certain  young  man? 

Did  You  Evere  See  a Thrill? 

Did  you  see  who  our  hep  cat. 
Celeste  Soares,  was  holding  hands 
with  in  the  movies  the  other 
night?  Pretty  nice! 

Winners,  From  the  Bottom  Up 

By  the  looks  of  the  team  stand- 
ings of  the  ladies’  bowling  league 
at  the  Cordage  alleys,  the  pins 
don’t  seem  to  fall  for  Pauline  and 
Martha.  Guess  the  alleys  aren’t 
wide  enough,  or  else  they  don’t 
know  the  pin  boys.  Maybe  you 
should  try  bribing  the  boys,  girls! 

Competition 

With  Manuel  Salgado  sharpen- 
ing his  vocal  cords.  Victor  had  to 
do  a little  better  vocalizing  in  or- 
der to  keep  his  title  as  “King  of 
«he  Opera.” 

Wanted 

Anyone  having  a sewing  ma- 
chine that  wouldn’t  fall  apart 
every  time  Martha  started  it,  and 
that  you  would  care  to  donate  to 
the  stitching  department,  would 
be  deeply  appreciated. 

Premature  Christmas  Gift? 

Did  you  see  Joe  Santos  sporting 
some  new  overalls?  A perfect  fit, 
if  they  didn’t  sag  at  the  seat  and 
bag  at  the  knees!  Wait  ’til  your 
wife  washes  them,  Joe! 

Do  You  Know? 

"What  makes  Tony  Lewis  so  ir- 
resistable?  (Ask  Alice). 

Three  Men  and  A Deer! 

Believe  it  or  not,  you  can  see 
Clement  Perry  Victor  Scagliarini 
and  Frank  Moniz  proudly  dis- 
playing the  12  point,  200  pound^ 
buck,  proving  that  their  trip  to" 
Maine  was  not  in  vain.  Look  on 
page  11. 


Something  New  in  Brownies 
Make  your  Brownies  for  Christ- 
mas entertaining  really  spec.al  by- 
sandwiching  them  around  a 
creamy  mint  filling.  The  “spe- 
cial” mint  filling  is  made  like  this, 
says  Better  Homes  and  Gardens 
magazne:  Combine  1 tablespoon 
hot  milk,  1 teaspoon  butter.  14 
teaspoon  peppermint  flavoring,  1 
cup  confectioner’s  sugar,  and 
.blend  it  into  a smooth  mint 
cream.  It’s  worth  a try,  don’t  you 
think? 


STOCKHOLDERS  MEET 


’The  annual  stockholders’  meet- 
ing at  Cordage  is  an  old  custom. 
This  year,  the  meeting  went  on  as 
usual  but  one  of  its  old  features, 
the  mill  visit  by  the  stockholders, 
was  resumed  after  being  necessar- 
ily omitted  during  the  war. 

The  stockholders  were  delighted 
to  have  this  old  custom  permitted 
once  again  just  as  all  of  us  'here  at 
Cordage  were  delighted  to  see  the 
lights  go  on  again  on  the  big  sign 
on  top  of  No.  1 Mill. 

This  resumption  of  the  stock- 
holders’ mill  visits  before  their 
annual  meeting,  the  sign  lights  on 
again  . . . and  the  Christmas  ’Tree 
lights  on  the  Cordage  grounds  are 
surely  welcome  signs  of  the  times 
and  the  return  of  peace. 


Right:  Mr.  Augustus  P.  Loring, 
Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
alights  from  the  special  train. 
Below:  ’The  stockholders  as  they 
started  up  the  road  for  their  first 
visit  to  the  mills  in  several  years. 


CORDAGE  CLUB 

BILL  MAYERS,  Reporter 

The  entire  membership  of  the 
Cordage  Club  extends  to  Manny 
Furtado,  who  is  confined  in  the 
hospital,  a very  Marry  Christmas 
and  a Happy  New  Year. 


The  Sports  Show  held  Thurs- 
day, December  13th,  was  a great 
success.  The  club  room  was  filled 
to  capacity.  The  films  shown  were 
of  great  interest  and  included 
fishing,  skating,  hunting,  swim- 
ming, boxing,  wrestling,  football, 
baseball  and  basketball. 

There  are  38  members  of  the 
Club  now'  returned  to  civilian  life 
and  we  hope  to  see  many  more  in 
the  future. 

The  bowling  tournaments  have 
entered  the  second  round.  Siever’s 
Lunch  holds  first  place  in  the 
Men’s  League  with  the  high  single 
held  by  Gerald  Hezendes,  330  pins. 
Plymouth  Men’s  Shop  holds  first 
place  in  the  Ladies’  League  with 
the  high  single  held  by  Eleanor 
White,  123  pins. 


TEAM  STANDINGS 

MEN’S  LEAGUE 


won 

lost 

Siever’s  Lunch 

36 

8 

Dexter  Shoe 

26 

14 

Cantonl  Coal 

25 

15 

North  End 

24 

16 

Forest  .Ave.  Market 

22 

14 

Duxbury 

20 

20 

Old  Timers 

16 

16 

Nook  Farm 

11 

33 

U.  A.  V. 

11 

21 

Machine  Shop 

5 

29 

LADIES’  LEAGUE 

won 

lost 

Plymouth  Men’s  Shop 

31 

10 

Besse's 

26 

18 

Darsch’s 

26 

18 

Benottl 

25 

19 

Mystery  Five 

24 

20 

Puritan 

22 

22 

Borzan’s 

20 

24 

Mori  Electric 

19 

25 

Victory  Girls 

17 

27 

Bobby  Sockers 

7 

33 

GROUNDS  DEPT. 

J.  SMI’TH 

Plant  Guards  — Auto  Parking 

As  winter  approaches  and  drive- 
ways and  parking  areas  around 
the  plant  grounds  are  bound  to 
become  congested,  the  cooperation 
of  employees  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  members  of  the  Plant 
Guards  who  in  their  efforts  to 
protect  employees  from  injury’ 
and  their  cars  from  damage  will 
endeavor  to  assist  the  drivers  of 
automobiles  to  park  their  cars  so 
that  all  cars  will  be  free  to  use 
the  driveways  and  parking  areas 
without  too  much  difficulty. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  operations  of  motor  vehicles 
can  assist  in  relieving  congestion 
among  w'hich  the  most  important 
are  to  use  the  parking  space  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  and  leave 
the  roadways  free  for  snoivplow 
operation:  to  park  cars  straight 
and  reasonably  close  so  that  one 
car  does  not  take  up  the  space 
of  two  cars;  to  park  cars  in  such 
a way  that  all  other  cars  are  free 
to  enter  or  leave  the  parking 
spaces  without  having  their  path 
obstructed  by  other  cars  and  to 
drive  at  a rate  of  speed  not  ex- 
ceeding 15  miles  per  hour  within 
the  plant  grounds. 


Douglas:  What  model  is  your 
truck? 

Northrup:  It’s  not  a model,  it’s 
a horrible  example. 


First  Guard:  What’s  the  idea 
wearing  my  raincoat? 

Second  Guard : It’s  raining. 
You  certainly  wouldn’t  want  me 
to  get  your  uniform  wet,  would 
you? 


“There’s  not  a great  deal  of 
room  in  this  shanty.” 

“You’re  telling  me.  ’Why  not  so 
long  ago  a guy  fainted  in  here 
and  everybody  else  had  to  go  out 
before  he  could  fall  down. 
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Forefathers’  Day 
1945 

All  of  us  look  forward  to  this  par- 
ticular Christmas  Day  with  more 
pleasure  than  we  have  shown  in  four 
years.  No  doubt  we  will  see  thousands 
of  words  written  about  Christmas  Day, 
1945.  And  rightly  so  for  Christ’s  Day  is 
again  a universal  one,  a day  on  which 
all  men  and  women,  everywhere  on 
earth,  are  once  more  free  to  observe  this 
day  as  they  see  fit. 

Here  in  Plymouth  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  properly  observe  another  day 
. . , one  which  is  peculiarly  ours  and  yet 
belongs  to  America.  -That  day  is  Fore- 
fathers’ Day,  December  21,  just  four 
days  before  Christmas.  It  happens  to 
be  the  day  on  which  the  Pilgrims  landed 
but  that  fact  in  itself  is  not  important. 
It  is  not  the  reason  why  it  is  suggested 
that  we  sincerely  observe  this  day  here 
in  Plymouth. 

What  the  Pilgrims  sought— Freedom 
of  Speech  and  Thought  and  Religion— 
is  the  important  point.  Aren’t  these  the 
identical  principles  for  which  we  have 
just  fought  the  most  destructive  war  in 
human  history?  A war  in  which  no  one 
of  us  went  untouched,  in  which  most  of 
us  had  either  a son  or  daughter  involved 
or  saw  service  personally.  That  is  why 
we  suggest  that  we  make  proper  and 
sober  observance  of  Forefathers’  Day, 
December  21,  1945. 

We  have  also  said  that  Forefathers’ 
Day  is  peculiarly  ours  yet  belongs  to 
America.  We  cannot  expect  our  coun- 
trymen and  the  world  to  understand 
this  day’s  significance  unless  we  pay  it 
our  respects  by  proper  observance.  And 
this  is  another  reason  why  a more  im- 
pressive observance  of  Forefathers’  Day 
in  Plymouth  is  suggested  ...  to  remind 
Americans  that  the  principle  of  freedom 
on  which  this  country  was  built  was 
brought  here  some  325  years  ago  . . . and 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  at  large 
that  America  still  holds  to  that  principle. 


Plymouth  Cordage  Company 

PLYMOUTH,  MASSACHUSETTS 


ELLIS  W OREWSTER 

PRCSiOCNT  AND  TRCASuReP 


djt^  hit  Tity 

Qn^cL^ 
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ROPE  WALK 

ALBERT  AMARAL 

Nicholas  Schneider  had  the 
first  week  of  December  as  his  va- 
cation and  went  deer  hunting  in 
the  greater  part  of  Plymouth 
County.  There  are  a few  deer 
near  the  State  Reservation,  and 
they  seem  to  know  when  the 
hunting  season  starts,  for  they 
just  go  into  the  Reservation  on 
or  before  the  hunters  come.  It 
rained  continuously  all  that  week. 
All  Nick  had  to  say  was,  “No  deer, 
I’m  tired.” 

Smith,  Medeiros  and  Brown  are 
starting  a football  team  in  the 
■Walk.  All  through  the  past  foot- 
ball season,  they,  and  a few  others 
have  followed  the  great  Fall  sport 
in  earnest.  Ask  the  boss,  he 
knows. 

Jarko  has  been  taking  boxing 
lessons  lately.  As  we  saw  him 
punching  a bag  the  other  day,  he 
thinks  he  is  quite  clever,  but  wait 
until  Rum  Diun  gets  a crack  at 
him! 

Our  boys  down  in  the  “bull 
pen”  and  along  the  west  side,  are 
getting  great  service  from  Eddy 
Dyer  who  is  the  special  delivery 
boy  in  those  parts  and  really  has 
something  on  the  ball;  ask  Joe 
Louis,  he  knows. 

Notice:  Anyone  wanting  a 

house  moved,  look  up  No.  2&5 
forming  grounds  gang  in  the  Rope 
Walk.  Ask  John  Thomas,  he 
knows. 

Primo  Corsini  has  been  out  from 
work  because  of  an  illness;  the 
boys,  and  Regini,  too,  all  miss 
you;  so  get  well  quick  Primo. 

Ted  Bonney  is  back  working 
with  at  the  Walk  after  serving  in 
the  Navy  as  Chief  B.M.  Teddy 
was  away  for  3 years  and  was  at 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  quite  a 
while. 

Pat  lodice  is  also  back  at  his 
old  job  after  serving  3 years  in 
the  Army  Air  Force  ground  crew. 
Pat  served  in  England,  Prance. 
Belgium  and  once  in  Germany. 

Romeo,  of  the  Headhouse  (the 
answer  to  a maiden’s  prayer)  is 
on  the  loose  for  the  winter;  until 
the  girls  come  back  to  Rocky 
Nook.  Good  Hunting  Mr.  Z. 


Mill  No.  3 

PREP.  ROOM 

MAE  CARREIRA 
Hey  Readers! 

You  got  fooled  this  month.  You 
thought  I was  going  to  write 
something  about  somebody’s  neck- 
ties. Ha-ha! 

I guess  you  all  know  Manny 
Cadose  Jr.,  the  old  guy  that  walks 
around  No.  2 Mill  Basement  with 
a cane.  Manny  you  say  you’re 
too  old  for  jitterbuging,  you  can 
still  teach  Mae  Carreira  a polka 
on  a Saturday  night  if  you  want 
to. 

Jack  Patrico  took  his  two  weeks’ 
vacation  this  year  during  the 
hunting  season.  Jack  better 
bring  back  some  of  those  deer 
chops  he’s  been  promising  or  he’d 
better  start  running. 

Enis  and  Mae,  pals  for  seven 
years.  Something  tells  me  that 
friendship  is  going  to  end  some 
day.  The  reason  is  this.  Enis 
loves  to  “Skip”  rope  and  Mae 
can’t  because  she  has  sore  “Feet.” 
Now  figure  that  out. 

December  9.  Miss  Alice  Motta 
became  the  bride  of  Myra  Maria. 
They  will  leave  for  their  honey- 
moon to  New  York.  Their  home 
will  be  in  Providence.  Miss  Motta 
has  been  a faithful  employee  of 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
for  10  years.  We  all  miss  you 
Alice,  and  all  wish  you  the  best 
of  luck. 

No.  3 Mill  welcomes  Alfred 
Souza  and  Joe  Keaton,  back  to 
work  after  being  discharged  from 
the  service. 

Dirche  Souze  is  enjoying  her 
second  honeymoon  wtih  her  hub- 
by who  is  home  from  the  Navy. 

Mrs.  Lombardi  has  taken  one 
week  off  to  stay  at  home  with  her 
son,  whom  she  hasn’t  seen  for 
two  years.  He  has  been  in  the 


Mill  No.  2 

UNA  TAVARES 

Burton  Hertel,  recently  em- 
ployed in  the  Printing  and  Bag 
Dept.,  has  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
and  is  now  in  Maryland  receiving 
his  boot  training. 

Miss  Mary  Alberghini  and  her 
sister  spent  the  week-end  of  De- 
cember 8 in  Quincy  where  they 
attended  a welcome  home  party 
for  one  of  their  friends. 

Nick  Douylliez  spent  his  vaca- 
tion deer  hunting  down  the  Cape. 
His  party  of  friends  brought  home 
five  deer,  but  Nicky  is  still  telling 
us  about  the  one  he  shot  but  got 
away.  Too  bad,  Nicky,  better  luck 
next  time. 

Gordon  Neal,  Jr.,  has  returned 
to  No.  2 Mill. 

William  Ruemker  has  also  re- 
turned to  his  old  job  of  Gill  spin- 
ning. Glad  to  see  you  back,  boys. 

Louis  Montali,  one  of  our  Gill 
spinners,  was  recently  married  to 
Tina  Pozzi  and  after  a short 
honeymoon  is  back  to  work. 

Joseph  Furtado,  son  of  Evaristo 
Frmtado  of  the  Balling  Room,  has 
been  discharged  and  is  spending 
a few  weeks  with  his  parents. 

Antone  C.  Martin  (and,  of 
course,  Josephine  Morini)  has 
been  anticipating  the  arrival  of 
his  son,  Alfred.  I presume  he’ll 
be  at  home  by  the  time  this  goes 
to  press. 

Wanted — 

Two  pairs  of  long  red  flannels 
for  the  Test  Room.  Elsie  Luz  and 
Deborah  Griffin  claim  the  heat 
goes  out  the  windows  so  please, 
someone,  help  them  out  or  they’ll 
be  flying  South  to  join  a certain 
Mrs.  Riouz,  (their  former  part- 
ner). 

Spinning  machines  on  the 
middle  floor  are  being  moved  to 
make  floor  space  for  another  baler 
treating  tank.  This  will  make 
three  tanks  installed  within  the 
past  year.  ’The  old  employees 
would  never  recognize  No.  2 Mill 
as  we  have  had  many  changes 
the  last  few  years. 

A sign  of  Christmas — Cards  are 
already  being  received  at  the 
office  and  here  I start  being  post- 
man again.  Now  I know  how  he 
feels  during  the  Christmas  rush. 


BOWLING  SCORES 
ROPE  ROOM 

’The  second  annual  bowling 
match  between  George  Gould’s 
“Would-Be’s”  and  Wally  Fortinl’s 
“Has-Been’s”  both  of  No.  1 Rope 
Room,  took  place  at  the  Plym- 
outh Rock  Alleys,  Saturday  eve- 
ning, December  1.  As  usual  the 
“Has-Been’s”  were  too  hot  for  the 
“Would-Be’s,  but  received  a ter- 
rible scare  in  the  last  string  when 
“Cannon  Ball  Gould.”  a ringer 
by  the  way,  rolled  131.  After  the 
match,  the  winners  were  guests 
of  the  losers.  ’The  line  up  is  listed 
below. 


“Has-Been’s 

1 

2 

3 

tot. 

C.  Sampson 

83 

77 

78 

238 

John  Goeller 

94 

87 

86 

268 

Wally  Fortini 

87 

81 

84 

252 

George  Fox 

88 

82 

84 

254 

Pedro  Manfredi 

99 

91 

89 

27.q 

451 

418 

421 
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“Would-Be’s” 

■ 1 

2 

3 

tot. 

G.  Sampson 

85 

75 

82 

242 

Tony  Pimental 

80 

85 

87 

252 

R.  Ruprecht 

77 

79 

70 

226 

Bud  Gould 

112 

90 

131 

333 

George  Gould 

71 

81 

75 

227 

Points 

425 

414 

445 
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Engagement 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Michel 

Souza,  of 

24  Peck  avenue  announce  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Dorothy  to  James  Santos  of  Chil- 
tonville. 


service  and  now  is  discharged. 
Gee  Whiz! 

I almost  forgot  Ada  Souza.  The 
girl  that  doesn’t  say  much.  Her 
hubby  is  also  home  from  the 
Army  to  stay. 


NYLON  ROPE  GOES  ON 

The  making  and  selling  of 
Plymouth  Nylon  ropes  didn’t  stop 
with  the  end  of  the  war.  Here’s 
a fine  nylon  cable  reeling  off  the 
big  layer  in  the  Rope  Room  in 
No.  1 Mill. 

Plymouth  Nylon  Lariats,  too, 
are  finding  favor  in  the  woolly 
west  and  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
as  the  orders  coming  in  from  Bill 
Bryan’ts  and  Harry  Taylor’s  Dis- 
trict Sales  Offices  prove. 

Now  Ralph  Drew  is  betting  on 
an  influx  of  orders  for  Plymouth’s 
Nylon  Yacht  Ropes  and  Mooring 
Lines  and  Ralph  knows  his 
yachtsmen. 

It  looks  like  Nylon  is  taking  the 
reconversion  from  war  to  peace- 
time uses  smoothly. 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
DISPLAY  AT  THE 
SOUTH  STATION 


If  any  of  you  are  going  into 
Boston  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
wander  into  South  Station  by  the 
Summer  Street  entrance.  Just  as 
you  pass  through  the  door  from 
the  street,  and  on  your  right,  you 
will  see  a Plymouth  Cordage  Dis- 
play. Going  out  of  the  station  to 
Summer  Street  it  will  be  the  last 
window  on  the  left. 

The  display  shows  Plymouth’s 
Nylon,  Saran  and  Fiberglas  ropes 
against  a luxurious  red  plush 
background,  tells  the  story  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company’s  Re- 
search work  in  developing  and 
manufacturing  both  natural  and 
synthetic  fiber  ropes. 

This  display  is  one  of  a series 
arranged  for  at  various  locations 
around  this  area.  Most  of  these 
displays  are  installed  on  request 
and  in  cooperation  with  various 
companies  and  institutions.  Most 
recent  display  locations  were  the 
Granite  Trust  Company  windows, 
at  Quincy,  which  drew  some  500 
people  into  the  bank  to  ask  for 
Cordage  booklets;  one  in  our  own 
Boston  office  windows  designed 
especially  for  Rodeo  time  and 
showing  Admiral  Halsey  with  his 
saddle  and  Plymouth  Nylon  lariat. 

The  displays  are  one  small  part 
of  Cordage’s  overall  public  rela- 
tions operation  which  is  designed 
to  maintain  and  increase  public 
recognition  of  the  company  and 
its  product. 


VICTORY  LOAN 

Our  Credit  Union  reports  that, 
as  of  December  15,  having  sold 
$19,600  of  Victory  Loan  bonds 
against  our  quota  of  $25,000. 

’This  figures  80%  of  our  objec- 
tive and  any  bonds  sold  up  to 
December  31  will  be  credited 
against  the  Victory  Loan  drive. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  our  record  of  participa- 
tion in  all  the  War  Bond  Drives, 
and  as  the  Victory  Loan  is  prob- 
ably the  “last  call,”  attainment 
of  our  objective  of  $25,000  would 
be  another  opportunity  to  report 
“well  done.” 

Watch  the  thermometer  and 
help  put  it  over  the  top. 

H.  G.  ROBERTS,  Editor^ 


Above:  smooth,  glistening,  luxur- 
ious nylon  laid  in  the  neatest 
Plymouth  Cable  you  ever  saw. 
Left:  Rick  Weaver,  Assistant  Mill 
Superintendent,  looks  the  cable 
over  approvingly. 


OFFICE  NEWS 

C,  W.  GILLIGAN 

Virginia  Mitchell,  Jean  St. 
Amant,  Marilyn  Ford  and  Betty 
Andrews  have  all  returned  from 
winter  vacations. 

Mrs.  Betsy  Oehme  was  back  at 
her  old  job  for  a week,  substitut- 
ing for  Betty  Andrews  while  she 
vacationed  at  her  home  in  Hing- 
ham. 

"The  office  girls,  too,  have  mem- 
bers discharged  from  the  Services. 
Jane  Burns  is  back  with  us  . . . 
but  now  in  the  Main  Office  . . ., 
after  having  been  stationed  in 
Washington  for  two  and  one- 
half  years  with  the  Wave’s.  A 
new  employee  in  the  Payroll  De- 
partment is  Miss  Edith  (Bella) 
Testoni,  who  served  in  the  Euro- 
pean ’lireater  with  the  WACs. 

Gloria  Longhi  is  wearing  a 
beautiful  engagement  ring.  Antone 
Costa  is  the  lucky  fellow. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  (Kierstead)  Mur- 
ray, who  left  our  employ  several 
years  ago,  is  back  with  us  in  the 
Statistical  Department.  She  is 
taking  over  the  work  of  Miss 
Doris  Peterson,  who  is  leaving  the 
employ  of  the  Company  the  first 
of  January. 

The  entire  office  force  joins  in 
extending  Season’s  Greetings  to 
Mary  McLean.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  she  is  feeling  better. 


Mill  No.  3 

SPINNING  DEPT. 

DEOLINDA  COSTA 

Due  to  the  heavy  rain  storm  and 
wind  on  Thursday,  November  23, 
No.  3 Mill  was  forced  to  close 
down  for  a day  because  of  the 
lack  of  power. 

Mrs.  Irma  Brenner  is  enjoying 
a month’s  leave  of  absence  to  be 
with  her  husband,  Louis,  who  has 
returned  to  his  home  after  serv- 
ing two  years  overseas  and  was 
given  his  discharge.  We  don’t 
blame  Irma — I hope  you  enjoy 
every  minute  of  your  leave. 

A Christmas  party  for  children 
will  be  given  next  Sunday  at  the 
Alsace  Lorraine  Hall  by  Mrs. 
Katherine  Michel. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Adamo  of 
Spooner  street  has  returned  to 
work  following  two  weeks  of  ab- 
sence to  entertain  her  son  who 
has  just  returned  from  overseas. 

Miss  Rose  Saco  of  Everett  was 
a week-end  guest  at  the  home  of 
Deohnda  Costa  on  Standish  ave- 
nue. 

As  reporter  of  No.  3 Mill  repre- 
senting the  Spinning  Depart- 
ment, I want  to  wish  all  our 
workers  a Merry  Christmas  and 
a Happy  New  Year! 
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This  Christmas  season  brings 
together  many  families  who  have 
been  separated  for  several  years. 
We  also  greet  our  friends,  some 
of  whom  we  see  only  occasionally. 
All  this  means  the  housewife  is 
busy  with  her  duties  as  hostess. 
Snacks  and  lunches  are  eaten 
with  glee  at  all  times  of  the  day. 
There  is  something  joyous  in  sit- 
ting down  with  our  families  and 
friends  whether  it  be  a cup  of  tea 
or  a gala  party.  But  the  house- 
wife must  be  sure  her  larder  is 
well-stocked  as  the  holiday  season 
approaches. 

Today  due  to  our  sugar  short- 
age, we  find  it  a little  more  diffi- 
cult to  serve  the  luscious  foods 
we  all  enjoy.  Therefore,  we  must 
turn  to  our  stak  of  life — “bread." 

While  the  bakeries  make  deli- 
cious breads  and  rolls  you  might 
try  your  hand  at  bread-making. 
It  is  fun,  and  easy  when  you  have 
once  baked  home  - made  bread. 
To  be  sure,  it  may  take  a little 
time,  but  everything  worthwhile 
takes  time. 

WHITE  BREAD 
By  Helen  Morton 
Mix  and  let  stand  overnight: 

Scald  cups  milk  and  1V&  cups 
water 

Add  3 tbsp.  fat,  lard  or  crisco 
3 tsp.  salt 
1 '3  cup  sugar 

Put  in  a large  mixing  bowl  or  kettle 
and  cool  until  lukewarm.  Add  >4  yeast 
cake  dissolved  in  Yi  cup  lukewarm 
water.  Sift  in  about  3 quarts  bread 
flour,  cutting  it  in  with  a knife.  Add 
enough  flour  to  make  a stiff  dough  and 
easy  to  handle.  Brush  the  top  with 
fat;  cover  and  let  rise  overnight.  In 
the  morning  put  bread  on  bread  board 
and  knead  until  all  air  bubbles  are 
broken  down.  Divide  into  four  pieces 
and  shape  into  loaves.  Place  in  but- 
tered bread  tins  two  to  a pan.  Let 
rise  again  until  double  in  bulk,  about 
one  hour.  Bake  in  a hot  oven,  425  de- 
grees, for  fifteen  minutes.  Lower  heat 
to  400  and  bake  45  minutes.  Remove 
from  oven  and  brush  with  fat.  Cool 
before  storing. 

CHRISTMAS  BREAD 
By  Mrs.  Ada  Tassinari 
To  above  recipe,  add  14  cup  sugar  in- 
stead of  one  third.  Add  1 cup  seeded 
raisins,  2 tsp.  ground  cinnamon  and 
14  tsp.  cloves. 


MASA  SOVADO  (Sweet  Bread) 

5 Loaves 

By  Joan  Lewis,  Mary  Correa 
and  Isabelle  Pacheco 
5 lbs.  Bread  Flour 
1 Yeast  Cake 

Vz  lb.  Lard  and  Butter  mixed 
12  Eggs 
1 qnart  Milk 

3 tsp.  Salt 
IVz  lbs.  Sugar 

Put  flour,  fat,  sugar  and  salt  in  large 
mixing  bowl  or  kettle.  Add  unbeaten 
eggs,  yeast  dissolved  in  lukewarm  water. 
Add  lukewarm  liquids  to  dry  ingredi- 
ents, mix  with  hands  until  you  have 
a stiff  dough  to  handle.  Cover  and  let 
rise  overnight.  Knead  down  in  the 
morning  on  a bread  board  and  divide 
into  even  portions  and  place  each  loaf 
on  a greased  pie  tin.  Let  rise  until 
double  In  bulk.  Brush  top  with  egg 
white  before  baking.  Bake  in  a hot 
oven  425  degrees,  for  15  minutes,  lower 
to  400  and  bake  45  minutes. 

CHERRY  AND  NUT  CAKE 
Ms  cup  Spry 

1 cup  Sugar 

2 large  Eggs 

2 cups  sifted  Flour 

2)4  tsp.  Baking  Powder — level 

)4  tsp.  Salt 

1 tsp.  Vanilla 

8 oz.  Jar  Maraschino  Cherries 
)4  cup  chopped  Nuts 
Cherry  juice  from  jar  and  flU  to  % 
cup  milk 

Cream  the  fat  and  sugar,  add  eggs 
and  cream  well.  Add  flour,  salt  and 
baking  powder,  and  liquid  gradually. 
Add  nuts,  flour  with  some  from  the  2 
cups.  Add  cherries.  Bake  in  a 9-inch 
angel  cake  tin  350  degrees  for  50 
minutes.  Frost  with  butter  frosting, 
flavored  with  peppermint.  This  may 
be  colored  if  desired. 

MARRONS  GLACES 
(Glazed  Chestnuts) 

By  Mrs.  Eugenie  Strassel 
Wash  chestnuts;  make  a cross  with  a 
knife  on  flat  side  of  chestnut  shell. 
Cook  in  boiling  water  about  one  hour 
and  cool.  Peel  and  dip  chestnuts  in 
syrup  made  from  sugar,  butter  and 
water.  Place  singly  on  platter  to  cool. 
Flavor  if  desired  with  rum  or  brandy. 

SCOTCH  SCONES 

By  Mrs.  Frances  NutterviUe 

2 cups  sifted  Flour 
)4  tsp.  Salt 

4 tbsp.  Shortening 
14  to  1'3  cup  Milk 

2 tsp.  Baking  Powder 
2 tsp.  Sugar 
2 Eggs 

Currants  or  Raisins 
Measure  flour,  sale,  sugar,  baking 
powder  and  sift  together.  Work  short- 
ening in  thoroughly.  Add  beaten  eggs 
and  milk.  Add  currants  or  raisins.  Roll 
it  1 inch  thick.  Cut  in  triangles  and 
spread  on  top  egg  whites  sprinkled 
with  a little  sugar.  Cook  in  a hot  oven. 
Split  open  and  butter  while  hot.  Cook 
until  brown,  (like  rolls). 


Communiiy  Activities  at  Auditorium  and  Harris  Hall 


The  many  varied  and  interest- 
ing employee  and  community 
activities  at  Cordage  Auditorium 
and  Harris  Hall  provide  news 
items  of  particular  interest. 

Baby  Clinic 

Continuing  what  has  been 
pretty  regular  for  several  years,  a 
baby  clinic  was  held  in  the  audi- 
torium on  December  11,  1945,  and 
another  one  is  scheduled  for  Jan- 
uary 17,  1946. 

This  clinic  is  sponsored  by  the 
Ply'mouth  Community  Nurse  As- 
sociation and  is  supported  flnan- 
cally  by  interested  organizations 
and  interested  individuals. 

Any  mother  from  Plymouth, 
North  Plymouth,  or  Kngston,  who 
desires  to  have  her  baby  exam- 
ined or  to  obtain  advice  on  feed- 
ings and  habits  can  make  an  ap- 
pointment by  calling  Plymouth 
215. 

Dr.  Dorothea  May  Moore,  Pedi- 
atrician, who  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Children’s  Hospital  at  Boston 
is  the  attending  physician  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Brooks  is  the  super- 
visory nurse.  This  is  technically 
a well-child  conference  and  in 
cases  calling  for  treatment  or  cor- 
rection, referral  is  made  to  the 


family’s  own  physician. 

These  clinics  are  always  well 
attended,  there  having  been  16 
babies  examined  at  the  last  clinic 
held  at  the  auditorium. 

Scout  Activities 

Scout  troops,  both  girls  and 
boys  are  provided  with  meeting 
rooms  and  class  rooms  at  the 
Cordage  Auditorium. 

A troop  of  boy  scouts  under  the 
direction  of  Peter  Billey,  Scout- 
master, meets  there  each  Tuesday 
of  the  week  from  7 to  9 p.m., 
during  the  winter  months  and 
there  are  usually  about  thirty  boys 
in  this  group. 

Girl  scouts  use  the  auditorium 
on  each  Wednesday  during  the 
winter  months  from  3 p.m.  to  5 
p.m.  This  group  is  directed  by 
Mrs.  Walter  Thom  and  Mrs. 
Bruno  Scagliarini.  On  each 
Tuesday  afternoon  the  Brownies 
(girls)  use  the  auditorium  from 
3:30  to  5 p.m.,  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Jones  is  in  charge  of  this  group 
which  numbers  50  to  60  members. 

Americanization  Classes 

On  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at 
4 p.m.,  Americanization  classes 
are  held  at  Harris  Hall  and  the 
instruction  is  given  by  Mrs. 


OLD  COLONY  MUTUAL 
RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
of  O.CAI.R.A.,  held  at  Plymouth 
Cordage  Club,  Friday,  December 
14,  recommendations  of  trustees 
were  accepted,  providing  for  con- 
tinuation of  sick  benefit  payment 
of  $10.00  double  and  $5.00  single, 
effective  from  January  1,  1946, 
until  further  notice. 

Election  of  officers  for  1946 
was  postponed  until  the  January 
meeting,  due  to  the  small  number 
of  members  in  attendance. 

January  Meeting 
All  members  of  O.C.MH.A.  are 
asked  to  attend  the  January 
meeting  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Club  on  Fri- 
day, January  11,  at  7 p.m.  At  this 
meeting,  officers  for  next  year  will 
be  elected  and  a large  attendance 
is  desired. 

Returned  Veterans 
Former  members  of  O.C.M.R.A. 
who  have  returned  to  work  are 
eligible  for  membership  without  a 
waiting  period,  and  they  should 
see  any  of  the  officers  or  mem- 
bership committee  for  reinstate- 
ment. 

Financial  Report 

The  next  issue  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  News  will  carry  a com- 
plete financial  report  of  O.  C.  M. 
R.  A.  for  the  calendar  year  1945, 
and  all  members  as  well  as  others 
interested  in  this  disabiUty  bene- 
fit association  will  then  have  be- 
fore them  information  as  to  the 
financial  standing  and  results  of 
operations  under  the  changed  by- 
laws which  became  effective  as  of 
July  1,  1945. 


MODEST  SALESMAN 


At  last,  here’s  that  man  Larry 
Southwick,  Manager,  New  Eng- 
land District  Sales  Office.  Larry 
had  no  pictures  of  himself,  was 
too  modest  to  have  one  made  so 
we  had  to  catch  him  on  one  of  his 
visits  to  the  plant.  This  completes 
the  gallery,  (not  rogues),  of  our 
District  Sales  Managers,  the  men 
whose  job  it  is  to  keep  the  orders 
rolling  in  now  that  Uncle  Sam  is 
no  longer  our  one  big  customer. 


Beauregard  and  Miss  Perrior.  At 
present  the  class  consists  of  8 
people  working  to  obtain  their 
citizenship  papers. 

Dances 

Carlo  David  and  his  orchestra 
have  been  holding  Saturday  night 
dances  at  the  Cordage  auditorium 
since  September  26,  1945,  and  at- 
tendance has  been  good.  A New 
Year’s  Eve  dance  is  scheduled  to 
be  held  starting  at  9 p.m.,  to  last 
until  1 a.m. 

Other  Recent  Activities 

On  Sunday,  December  2,  at  the 
Cordage  Auditorium  there  was  a 
meeting  of  members  of  Local  No. 
692,  T.W.U.  of  A.  (CIO)  when 
the  new  wage  schedule  for  Plym- 
outh Cordage  employees  was  pre- 
sented and  explained. 

On  December  5,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Company  was  held  at  the  au- 
ditorium at  twelve  noon,  followed 
by  luncheon  served  to  the  stock- 


holders, at  Harris  Hall.  There 
were  approximately  180  stock- 
holders present. 

On  November  16,  1945,  St. 

Mary’s  church  held  their  annual 
card  party  at  Harris  Hall  and 
there  were  about  200  who  attend- 
ed. This  was  the  sixth  year  that 
St.  Mary’s  have  had*  their  annual 
card  party  at  Harris  Hall. 

Coming  Events 

A booking  for  Cordage  audi- 
torium of  particular  interest  has 
been  arranged  for  Plymouth 
County  Extension  Sservice  who 
are  havng  meetings  on  January 
17,  January  31,  February  14,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  March  21  and  April  4. 
Details  of  activities  to  be  taken 
up  at  these  meetings  will  be  pub- 
lished later,  but  all  who  have 
partcipated  in  this  Plymouth 
County  Extension  Service  activity 
know  the  value  of  instruction  ob- 
tained at  these  meetings. 

H.  G.  ROBERTS,  Editor 


/// 
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Resolut'on  By  Stockholders 

Resolution  as  presented  by  Mr.  George  Barnes  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  on  Elecember  5.  1945; 

The  Stockholders  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  in  their  annual  meeting  assembled  on 
the  5th  day  of  December,  1945,  desire  hereby  to 
record  their  sincere  and  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  fine  service  that  has  been  rendered  to  the  Com- 
pany and  to  the  Armed  Services  of  our  country  by 
the  men  and  women  comprising  the  employees  and 
management  of  our  Company. 

You  have  labored  under  great  difficulties  dur- 
ing these  war  years  but  the  success  of  your  efforts 
has  been  officially  attested  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  giving  to  you  its  ‘‘E”  award 
for  excellence  in  production  and  during  the  last 
year  its  further  star  award  for  continued  excellence. 

It  is  a great  satisfaction  to  us  that  our  Company 
has  been  able  through  your  efforts  to  make  such 
a contribution  toward  winning  this  terrible  war  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  and  that  contribution 
has  continued  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  Air  Services. 

As  stockholders  of  the  Company  we  desire  in 
addition  to  the  commendation  of  our  Government 
to  say  to  every  employee  and  officer  of  the  Com- 
pany our  own  “Well  aone.” 


ROPE  ROOM 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Freddie  Wirtzburger  former 
clerk  to  the  Overseer  (Joe  Rob- 
bins) has  taken  a position  with 
the  Electric  Light  Company.  Our 
/ery  best  wishes  Freddie. 

Here  are  a list  of  the  boys  who 
returned  from  the  service  and  are 
now  back  in  the  Rope  Room  on 
.heir  old  jobs. 

Joseph  (Pat)  Furtado,  Jerry 
Alberghini,  Mario  Valenziano, 
Arthur  Ragazzini,  Clarence  Reed 
and  Francis  Santos.  We  are 
proud  of  the  part  they  played  in 
this  war  and  we  welcome  them 
back. 

We  miss  Florence  Costa  who 
was  obligated  to  leave  as  she  was 
not  old  enough  to  work  under 
present  rulings. 

Charles  Costa  has  been  home 
several  days  with  a sever  cold. 

Some  of  our  old  timers  say  that 
our  recent  snow  storm  December 
10th  is  late.  They  may  be  right. 
Let’s  compare  with  the  record 
taken  from  my  Diary.  They  rep- 
resent the  date  of  the  first  snow 
storm  of  any  significance. 
December  13,  1934 
December  25,  1935 
December  9,  1937 
November  24,  1938 
December  13,  1942 
December  19,  1944 
December  10.  1945 

Dorothy  Souza  (better  known 
as  Dottie)  is  back  in  the  over- 
seer’s office  after  several  weeks 
at  the  Lab.  Sure  seems  nice  to 
have  you  with  us  again,  Dottie. 

I wish  to  take  this  occasion  to 
wish  you  all  a Very  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a Happy  New  Year. 


Mill  No.  2 
MARY  ALBERGHINI 

Joe  Kaiser  is  taking  two  weeks 
to  go  deer  hunting,  rather  than 
in  the  summer.  Good  Luck,  Joe 
and  let’s  hope  you  bring  back  a 
deer. 

Now  we  have  George  Pearson 
back  from  the  Army  and  is  work- 
ing on  the  night  shift.  G.I.P.. 
that’s  what  we  call  him  and  he’s 
got  to  support  his  family  rather 
than  to  hang  around. 

This  is  a request  from  the  old 
gang  in  Mill  No.  2 wishing  Joseph 
Ledo  a Merry,  Merry  Christmas 
who  is  leaving  Germany  and  if 
going  to  Austria.  That  means  he 
will  not  be  home  until  Spring. 

Mr.  Bastos  has  returned  to  work 
after  being  out  sick. 

Mamie  Ferriera  and  B.  Jessie 
are  planning  to  run  a sandwich 
shop.  Demity  doesn’t  like  devil 
dogs,  so  they’ll  see  she  has  enough 
sandwiches  and  Nina  Costa  will 


Foolishness 

’The  scene  was  a railway  sta- 
tion. The  girl  kissed  the  sailor 
passionately,  burst  into  tears, 
then  boarded  the  train  and  waved 
to  the  gob  standing  on  the  plat- 
form until  he  disappeared  from 
view. 

j The  conductor,  watching  close- 
ly, noticed  a wedding  ring  on  the 
! girl’s  finger,  and  said  sympatheti- 
i cahy:  “It’s  hard  leaving  your 
: husband  that  way,  isn’t  it?’’ 

The  young  woman  sobbingly 
replied;  “I'm  not  leaving  my 
i husband,  I’m  going  back  to  him.” 


C.P.O.:  I suppose  you  wish  I 
were  dead -so  you  could  spit  on 
my  grave. 

S 2/c:  No,  not  me  — I don’t 
want  to  stand  in  line. 


A worried  mother  phoned  the 
medical  officer  at  a local  hospi- 
tal: “My  son  writes  me  that  he 
is  coming  home  with  a hashmark. 
Is  that  serious?” 


A tourist  tells  us  that  he  saw 
a sign  on  a shack  in  the  back- 
woods  section  of  Virginia  that 
'read:  “Don’t  ask  for  information 
— if  we  knew  anything,  we 
wouldn’t  be  here.” 


Mrs.  Boyle:  Do  you  like  moving 
pictures? 

John  Boyle:  Sure. 

Mrs.  Boyle:  That’s  fine.  I want 
you  to  bring  a lot  of  them  down 
from  the  attic. 


Evelyn:  Women  are  fools  to 
marry. 

Rita:  Yes,  but  what  else  is 
there  for  men  to  marry? 


And  there  was  the  G.  I.  who 
entered  a bar  optimistically,  and 
left  it  misty  optical. 


“I  wish  we’d  get  a few  ship- 
wrecked sailors  ashore,”  mused 
the  cannibal  chief,  “I  need  a good 
dose  of  salts.” 


A husband  is  a man  who  works 
himself  to  death  in  order  to  meet 
the  installments  on  the  labor- 
saving  devices  his  wife  buys. 


A married  man  is  a fellow  who 
has  made  a study  of  women  and 
flunked. 


Wifey;  l cook  and  bake  for  you 
and  what  do  I get?  Nothing! 

Hubby:  You’re  lucky.  I get  in- 
digestion. 


Another  shining  example  of 
married  life  is  the  trousers  the 
husband  has  to  wear. 


When  the  first  import  shipment  of  Manila  fiber  from  the 
Philippines  arrived  at  Cordage  recently  there  was  consider- 
able excitement.  But  everyone  should  remember  that  this 
was  a token  shipment,  that  these  few  cars  of  Manila  are  only 
a drop  in  the  bucket,  a tiny  part  of  what  Cordage  uses  in 
normal  times.  Don’t  expect  to  be  working  with  Manila  regu- 
larly for  some  time  yet.  The  good  old  days  aren’t  quite  back. 


LORING 

READING  ROOM 

The  following  books  have  been 
added  to  the  Loring  Reading 
Room  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
One  seven  day  book,  as  many  two 
weeks’  books  as  are  desired,  and 
back  numbers  of  the  magazines 
may  be  borrowed  by  anyone  who 
is  a resident  of  Plymputh  or  an 
employee  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company,  regardless  of  where 
his  residence  may  be.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  visit  the  Loring 
Reading  Room  and  become  a 
registered  borrower. 

Fiction 

TIME  REMEMBERED  by  L.  H. 
Armstrong. 

BROAD  MARGIN  by  A.  R.  Bev- 
erly-Giddings 

JUDD  RANKIN’S  DAUGH'TER 
by  Seisan  Glaspell 
RIVER  ROAD  by  F.  P.  Keyes 
CASS  TIMBERLANE  by  Sinclair 
Lewis 

FAR  AWAY  MUSIC  by  Arlteur 
Meeker  Jr. 


Romance  and  Adventure 
PORTRAIT  OF  A MARRIAGE  by 
P.  S.  Buck 

GHOST  AND  MRS.  MUIR  by 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Dick 
HEARTWOOD  by  Downes 
TAFFY  CAME  TO  CAIRO  by 
Anne  Duffield 

WIDENING  POOL  by  Jane  Eng- 
land 

COUNTRY  MOUSE  by  L.  A.  Kent 


Non-Fiction 

NATION  OF  NATIONS  by  Louis 
Adamic 

WINGS  ACROSS  THE  WORLD 
by  H.  B.  Cave 

BROOK  OF  OUR  OWN  by  M.  A. 
^pkricss 

EGG  AND  I by  Betty  McDonald 
TOMORROW’S  HOUSE  by  Nel- 
son & Wright 

YELLOW  ROOM  by  M.  R.  Rine- 
hart ■ — — — ■ 

Mystery  and  Detective 
APPOINTMENT  IN  MANILA  by 
Elinor  Chamberlin 
DNE  THAT  GOT  AW^Y  by  Helen 
McCloy 

3HE  CAME  BACK  by  Patricia 
Wentworth 

World  War  H 

NEW  VETERAN  by  C.  G.  Bolte 
3IG  DISTANCE  by  Hough  and 
Arnold 

YOUR  RIGHTS  AS  A 'VETERAN 
by  E.  H.  Mellan 

ee  they  are  not  free,  but  very 
expensive. 

A new  shift  has  been  started  in 
■yiill  No.  2 top  floor  and  middle 
floor  — the  other  finisher  being 
overhauled. 

Mar.uel  Lopes  received  his  30 
year  emblem  December  10th. 


PLYMOUTH  NYLON 
LARIAT  AT  ANNAPOLIS 

In  the  November  News  you  saw 
Admiral  Halsey  smiling  over  his 
hand-made  Saddle  and  special 
Plymouth  Nylon  Lariat.  Bill  Bry- 
ant, our  diligent  Pacific  Coast 
Manager,  who  started  this  whole 
thing  has  followed  it  through,  and 
tells  us  that  our  Lariat  is  dis- 
played in  state  at  Annapolis. 

Bill  writes  as  follows:  “When 
Admiral  Halsey  was  in  San  Fran- 
cisco I tried  to  locate  him.  By 
the  time  I boarded  his  flagship, 
the  USS  South  Dakota,  he  had 
established  headquarters  in  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel  and  had  taken 
the  saddle  and  lariat  to  his  head- 
quarters. From  there  it  was  crated 
and  shipped  East. 

“I  wrote  to  the  Admiral  out- 
lining the  work  we  had  done  on 
Nylon  Rope  and  why  a Nylon 
Lariat  was  appropriate.  His  aide 
Lt.  Commander  J.  D.  Hughes 
wrote  me  December  3 and  am 
sending  you  a copy  of  his  letter.” 

Here  is  the  letter  from  Com- 
mander Hughes. 

NAtTY  DEPARTMENT 
c/o  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF 
OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

Washington  25,  D C.. 

Rm.  3624 

3 December  1945 
Dear  Mr.  Bryant 
Admiral  Halsey  has  asked  me 
to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  31 
October  1945,  and  thank  you 
for  having  supplied  the  lariat 
rope  which  accompanied  the 
saddle  presented  to  Admiral 
Halsey  by  the  Reno  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

As  you  may  know  the  Ad- 
miral has  presented  the  saddle 
and  lariat  to  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
and  they  have  put  them  on  dis- 
play in  the  historical  museum. 

We  shall  forward  a copy  of 
your  letter  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Naval  Academy  in 
order  that  they  may  have  a 
complete  history  of  the  items. 

Respectfully, 

/s/  J.  D.  HUGHES, 

J.  D.  HUGHES, 

Lt.  Commander,  USNR. 
Aide  to  Admiral  Halsey 
Mr.  W.  C.  Bryant.  Manager 
Pacific  Coast  District 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
70  Sacramento  Street 
San  Francisco  11,  California 


And  many  a girl  collects  a large 
wardrobe  by  starting  with  a little 
slip. 
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December,  1945 


HECKLERS ! 


We  won’t  attempt  to  name  these  men.  You’ll  know  them  if 
you  can  see  who  they  are  behind  those  broad  grins.  They  are 
feeling  pretty  happy  about  doing  a first-class  job  of  heckling 
your  photographer  who  was  busy  trying  to  get  some  shots  of 
another  event  going  on  close  by. 


Mill  No.  2 

BALLING  RCX)M 

NELLIE  MONTI 
LAFF! 

Query:  What  part  of  a car  is 
it  that  causes  the  most  accidents? 

Ans.:  The  nut  behind  the  wheel. 

Congratulations  to  Bella  An- 
drada  on  her  engagement  to  Jo- 
seph Oliveriera  of  New  Bedford. 
She  certainly  is  proud  of  her  dia- 
mond ring,  and  well  she  should 
be.  Bella  has  been  transferred  to 
another  department  in  No.  2 Mill 
and  we’ve  lost  a grand  co-worker. 

Due  to  the  new  law  recently  in 
effect,  Margaret  Costa  and  Lucy 
Miguel  are  not  employed  here  any 
more  because  they  have  not 
reached  the  “ripe  old  age”  of 
eighteen  yet. 

If  anyone  is  interested  in  horse- 
back riding  see  Isabelle  Martin 
and  her  beau,  S 1/c  Howard  Bur- 
gess. 

Helen  Tavares  now  treads  terra 
flrma  again  since  Pfc.  Tony 
Costa’s  furlough  has  ended.  He 
has  gone  back  to  Camp  Swift  in 
Texas. 

Have  you  tried  those  super  de- 
luxe apple  pies  of  Tavares’  lunch- 
eonette? They’re  home-made,  you 
know,  and  with  ice  cream  they’re 
something  to  write  about  in  this 
column. 

’The  new  faces  that  are  seen  in 
No.  2 Mill  now  are  Tom  Gilligan 
on  the  treating  tank,  William 
Sullivan,  Gill  cleaner;  Warren 
Harding,  Gill  spinner,  and  Abbott 
V.  Wood  on  the  Balling  machine. 
Horace  Soares,  another  returned 
veteran  is  back  Gill  cleaning 
again. 

Curtis  Lowe,  also  home  from 
the  wars,  is  at  work  in  the  Prep. 
Room. 

Peter  Alves  has  turned  out  to 
be  quite  a doctor — for  his  chickens 
of  course. 

If  your  poultry  is  threatened 
with  any  disease  prevalent  among 
flocks  of  poultry,  Peter  has  found 
the  cure  and  he  might  be  helpful. 
At  any  rate,  his  method  was  suc- 
cessful and  so  here’s  wishing  you 
lots  of  eggs,  Peter! 

You  can  go  for  your  afternoon 
stroll  if  you  like  and  you  can 
go  for  your  Sunday,  drive,  too, 
but  not  Manuel  Alves.  There’s 
nothing  he’s  rather  do,  than 
slaughter  pigs,  on  Sunday  — or 
any  time. 

If  you  should  ever  see  “Mac” 
MacKee  in  a pensive  mood,  he 
might  be  reflecting  on  a trip  to 
Scotland  that  he  hopes  to  take 
some  day  with  his  family.  There 
he  plans  to  see  his  mother  and 
father  whom  he  hasn’t  seen  for 
thirty-two  years,  and  also  his 
brothers  and  sisters. 

It  was  a candlelight  service  and 
double  ring  ceremony  for  Everett 
Lanman  and  Dorothy  Cole  at  her 
home  in  Kingston  on  Friday,  De- 
cember 7.  The  Rev.  Adamson 
officiated  and  the  couple  will  re- 
side on  Main  street.  Kingston. 

Olive  Mello  has  been  home  for 
two  weeks  while  awaiting  the  re- 
turn of  her  sailor  husband. 

It  looks  as  tho’  we’re  going  to 
have  that  “White  Christmas”  that 
everyone  is  singing  and  dreaming 
about.  White  or  otherwise,  it’s 
gong  to  be  the  merriest  Christ- 
mas we’ve  had  for  a long  time — 
and  so  everyone,  a very  Merry 
Christmas  to  you  all! 


STEAM  AND  POWER 
DEPT. 

K.  H.  HOLMES 

Donald  Tracy  and  Daniel 
O’Keefe  have  returned  to  work  in 
the  Steam  Department  after  serv- 
ing in  the  army  forces. 

Engineer  Beane  is  desirous  of 
information  regarding  aquarums. 
He  thinks  he  has  a first  class  place 
for  one  on  his  property,  under 
cover  also. 

The  gales  of  the  past  two  weeks 
have  done  considerable  damage 
to  the  water  front  at  the  plant. 

A tow  boat  from  Boston  with  a 
barge  load  of  fuel  oil  arrived  at 
our  dock  December  12th. 

The  company  is  having  a survey 
made  of  the  channel  to  our  dock 
by  a local  engineering  firm. 


LABORATORY 

It  seems  that  people  have 
missed  the  Laboratory  news — or 
have  they? 

Well,  regardless,  here  are  the 
happenings  at  the  Laboratory 
since  last  we  were  in  print. 

Marie  Sance  has  been  at  the 
Lab.  long  enough  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with  us  by  now — Tell  them 
how  much  you  enjoy  working 
here,  Marie. 

Shirley  Hanson  has  left  us  to 
return  to  her  studies  at  North- 
eastern University  — Keep  your 
mind  on  your  studies,  Shirley. 

Marjorie  Lundfelt  has  taken 
over  for  Shirley  at  the  Lab.  Mar- 
jorie has  also  just  become  en- 
gaged. Time  out  to  give  you  our 
oest  wishes,  Marjorie. 

Mickie  Strassel  and  George 
Pratt,  former  employees  at  the 
Lab.  have  received  their  honor- 
able discharges  from  service  and 
are  back  again.  Welcome  back 
Nickie  and  George. 

Dottie  Lawrence  spends  her 
afternoons  at  the  Laboratory 
assisting  Ruth  with  the  typing. 

Enclosed  is  a letter  from  Lt. 
Robert  E.  Pardee  that  you  might 
lind  interesting. 

Lt.  R.  E.  Pardee  01536371 
A.P.O.  827  box  1000 
c/o  Postmaster 
New  Orleans,  La. 

SAN  JOSE  NEWS  LETTER 

14  November  1945 

Due  to  the  success  of  my  pre- 
vious form  letter  written  in  an 
attempt  to  catch  up  with  my  cor- 
respondence, I have  decided  to 
make  this  an  institution  and  ex- 
pand it’s  circulation.  In  this  way 
I can  get  to  answer  all  of  your 
letters,  cover  a wealth  of  material 
without  having  to  go  thru  the 
drugery  of  repeating  myself  in 
several  individual  letters,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  to  all  of  you 
the  benefit  of  questions  asked  by 
other  people  about  items  of  in- 
terest in  Panama  and  vicinity. 

Several  people  have  asked  what 
the  island  itself  it  like.  Since  this 
is  the  base  of  my  operations  let’s 
use  it  for  the  subject  of  this  letter. 

San  Jose  (pronounced  son  ho- 
ZAY)  is  the  second  largest  island 
in  the  Pearles  Island  group.  It 
is  located  in  the  Pacinc  Ocean 
about  55  miles  southeast  of  Pan- 
ama city,  and  just  a little  over 
8°  north  of  the  equator.  Like 
most  of  the  country  around  Cen- 
tral America,  it  is  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  terrain  is  very  rough 
and  almost  completely  covered 
with  dense  jungle.  It  is  not  the 
typical  tropical  island  usually 
seen  in  the  movies.  Instead  of 
endless  palm  bordered  beaches 
bordering  quiet  lagoons,  we  have 
rugged  rocky  cliffs  dropping  from 
dense  jungle  straight  down  to 
the  water.  These  cliffs  make  a 
rugged  picturesque  sight  when  the 
tide  is  coming  in,  for  then  the 
waves  crash  on  the  rocks  at  the 
foot  and  send  their  spray  10-30 
feet  up  the  walls.  The  soil  on  the 
island  is  typical  of  that  found  at 
any  army  installation,  a red  clay 
that  is  very  sticky  and  slippery 
when  wet,  but  which  dries  out 
and  packs  like  cement.  As  yet  I 
have  not  seen  it  when  it  was  dry, 
other  than  when  it  was  caked  on 
my  shoes.  I have  however,  slipped 
around  in  it  while  it  was  in  the 
soupy  state. 

Do  not  get  the  impression  from 
this  that  we  are  always  sloshing 
around  ankle  deep  in  mud.  In  tne 
jungle  itself  there  is  a heavy 
carpet  of  leaves  and  vines.  When 
we  are  in  the  dense  jungle  we 
sometimes  walk  above  the  ground 
the  undergrowth  is  so  heavy.  The 
other  day  when  I was  out  I walked 
over  a four-foot  ravine  without 
realizing  it.  It  turned  out  that  as 
we  hacked  our  way  along  we  were 
just  cutting  off  the  tops  of  the 
undergrowth,  which  in  turn  was 
so  tangled  that  it  virtually  made 
a bridge  across  the  ravine. 


To  contrast  this  dense  under- 
growth and  slow  foot  travel,  we 
have  a fine  network  of  crushed 
stone  roads  which  leads  from  the 
main  camp  area  to  any  part  of 
the  island.  The  camp  area  is 
roughly  a half  mile  square  clear- 
ing which  is  now  in  the  process 
01  being  landscaped  and  cleared. 
Here  we  have  the  barracks,  of- 
fices, laboratories.  Tiffany,  Saks 
& Giro’s — jungle  branch  (other- 
wise known  as  the  PX),  El  Teatro, 
the  chapel,  the  hospital  and  the 
officers  club.  We  have  in  the 
process  of  construction  three 
tennis  courts,  a basketball  courc, 
and  a baseball  diamond.  Down 
at  the  water  edge  a short  distance 
from  the  camp  area  is  the  deck 
area.  This  is  in  one  of  the  coves 
of  the  island,  protected  from  the 
high  seas  that  might  be  caused  by 
storms  out  over  the  ocean.  This 
area  is  not,  however,  very  good 
for  swimming. 

Our  swimming  is  done  at  a 
beach  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  six  miles  by  road  from  the 
camp  area.  Here  at  the  end  of 
another  cove  is  a beautiful  sandy 
beach.  A string  of  rocky  islets 
stretch  across  the  mouth  of  the 
cove  and  act  as  a breakwater  lor 
the  great  big  waves  that  come 
in  from  the  ocean.  In  spite  Oi 
these  islets  we  sometimes  get  4-5 
foot  breakers.  Tnese  islets  not 
only  serve  as  a breakwater  for 
waves,  but  tend  to  keep  out 
sharks.  It  is  only  occasionaily  that 
one  gets  into  this  area,  but  when 
one  does  it  takes  no  time  at  all 
to  get  everyone  out  of  the  water 
until  it  goes  on  its  way. 

Instead  of  the  four  seasons  that 
you  have  in  the  states,  we  have 
only  two  here.  The  wet  season 
and  the  dry  season.  The  wet  sea- 
son runs  from  July  until  Decem- 
ber. During  this  period  you  can 
count  on  at  least  one  shower  a 
day.  These  range  anywhere  from 
a light  misty  drizzle  to  a heavy 
downpour.  In  very  few  cases  do 
you  need  a raincoat.  If  you  were 
to  wear  one  you  would  soon  be 
wet  from  sweat  as  you  would  have 


been  from  the  rain.  Therefore  we 
very  seldom  wear  them.  As  soon 
as  the  shower  is  over  and  the  sun 
comes  out  you  get  dry.  They  tell 
me  that  during  the  dry  season, 
from  December  to  July,  there  is  ( 
very  little  rain  and  hardly  a cloud  ) 
in  the  sky.  I can’t  vouch  for  the  j 
truth  of  this  statement  tor  I have  j 
not  yet  been  thru  the  dry  season,  j 

I believe  that  you  will  be  in-  t 
terested  in  the  type  of  buildings  j 
used  here.  They  are  typical  of  I 
tropical  buildings,  being  con-  ) 
structed  to  give  the  maximum*  t 
comfort  from  the  weather  of  this  i 
area.  Since  the  temperature  runs  i 
65-70  degrees  we  do  not  nave  to  | 
worry  about  heating  the  bmldmgs,  j 
therefore,  about  one  half  of  tne  « 
walls  are  screen.  The  first  6-8"  ) 
of  the  wall  at  the  bottom  aie  ‘ 
screened  openings,  then  for  the  j 
next  three  feet  mere  is  a board  t 
wall,  topped  off  by  another  i 
scieened  opening  extending  up  to  ! 
the  ceiling.  This  allows  for  the  i 
maximum  circulation  in  the  hot  1 
weamer.  The  eaves  of  tne  loof  | 
ex„end  out  about  three  feet  from  | 
tne  wall.  This  keeps  out  the  rams 
and  the  hottest  rays  of  the  sun.  t 
Tne  living  quarters  have  shutters  i 
similar  to  Venetian  blinds  that  : 
may  be  opened  or  closed  to  shut 
out  the  sun.  Since  our  quarters  ■ 
are  up  on  a hiii,  this  open  wail  , 
gives  the  effect  of  a huge  pana- 
rama  window  looxing  out  over  me 
luiiis  anu  ocean. 

There  yau  have  it,  San  Jose  the 
country  club  of  chemical  wai'fare. 
Frankly  I can  think  of  no  place 
better  for  a big  resort  hotel  than 
right  here  at  tne  camp  aiea.  Vvim  I 
this  climate,  the  swimming  and  ; 
iisning  who  could  ask  for  more? 

It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  I just  got  back  from  a nve 
day  vacation  in  Panama.  In  my 
next  letter  f will  give  you  a play 
oy  play  description  of  mat  part  ; 
Oi  tne  Canal  Zone  that  I saw  on  I 
chat  trip. 


Marriage  is  a game  of  give  and 
take.  Vvnat  you  aon’t  give,  she 
,-aiies. 


December,  1945 
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Mill  No.  1 

PREP.  ROOM 

“TENNIE”  ALMEIDA 

Well,  here  is  your  roving  re- 
porter back  again  and  I do  mean 
roving,  and  before  I say  any 
more,  I want  to  thank  Miss  Doro- 
thy Francis  for  taking  over  for 
me  while  I was  away,  she  did  a 
wonderful  job.  Thanks  loads, 
Dottie. 

Catherine  Pimentel  has  had 
word  that  her  son,  Sgt.  Thomas 
Pimentel  will  receive  his  discharge 
very  shortly.  Here’s  hoping  you’ll 
see  him  soon. 

It  looks  like  our  Vicky  Ray- 
mond will  have  a wedding  at  her 
home  ^ery  soon,  the  wedding  of 
her  son,  of  coiu'se,  who  has  just 
recently  been  discharged. 

Oh!  by  the  way  “Bill,”  did  you 
hit  that  lucky  final?  Try,  try 
again. 

Only  two  more  weeks  before 
Christmas! 

Antone  Leandro  who  has  been 
waiting  for  his  son  of  the 
U.S.M.C.,  received  a call  this  past 
Thursday  at  4:00  o’clock  that  he 
finally  got  here  and  there  was 
certainly  a happy  reunion.  Jo- 
seph Leandro  has  been  in  the 
Marshalls,  Guam  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  and  several  other 
smaller  ones. 

Somehow  or  other,  our  Esther 
Cassenelli  is  the  only  girl  I’ve 
seen  yet  that  looks  good  in  a pair 
of  slacks,  yes — er,  very  good. 


HARRIS  HALL 

JOYCE  PALMER 

Mrs.  Frances  Nutterville  cele- 
i brated  her  22nd  Wedding  Anni- 
: versary  on  November  26. 

Eleanor  Vacchi  returned  to  work 
I last  week  after  spending  a glori- 
ous week  in  New  York  City. 

Miss  Dorothy  Proule,  better 
known  as  “Flash,”  came  to  work 
last  Monday  with  a flashing  dia- 
mond set  in  rubies.  She  is  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  a Mr.  Clarence 
Billings  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  has 
recently  been  discharged  from  the 
Signal  Corps  after  serving  for  3 
years.  Congratulations,  Dot! 

Mrs.  Joan  Lewis  has  returned 
■ to  work  after  undergoing  “a  minor 
operation  in  the  Jordan  hospital. 
Eleanor  Vacchi  has  acquired 
! her  famous  smile  again  since  3 of 
I her  5 brothers  have  returned  home 
I from  the  Army. 

Enis  Almeida  spent  another 
week-end  in  Taunton.  She  tells 
us  she  was  doing  her  shopping, 
but  we  wonder  if  she  means 
“Christmas”  shopping. 

We  have  sent  a letter  to  Santa 
Claus.  The  following  is  a list  of 
what  we’ve  each  requested: 

Leon  Lowe — A house  in  the  coun- 
try. 

I Manuel — A farm. 

Tony — A toupee. 

Ada — Gobs  of  money. 

Annie — More  weight. 

: Mae — A scooter. 

. Eleanor  Vacchi — New  York  and 
Van  Johnson. 

Joan — A DuBarry  Success  Course. 

, Jennie — (Later). 

; Joyce — A Gob. 

Enis — A Ford  Flivver. 

Dot — Wedding  Bells. 

Miss  Morton — Success  in  her  new 
position. 

1 Eleanor  Slade — The  Fountain  of 
Youth. 

Pauline — A certain  someone. 
Prances — A portable  tank  of  water 
to  keep  her  whistle  wet. 

Mary  Correa — Natural  curly  hair. 
Johnny — “A  little  woman.” 
Isabelle  — A permanent  job  at 
Harris  Hall. 

'll  Ada  Belle — More  beauty  sleep. 

'I 


BACK  THE  BOYS 

WHO  MADE 

POSSIBLE 

wm/ 

THE- 

UMBERTO  GILLI 


NO  FISH  STORY  — DEER 


After  close  to  42  years’  service 
with  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany as  an  employee  of  the 


Reporter  Martha  Lemius  wasn’t  f 
taikng  any  chances  when  she  re- 
ported on  the  success  of  these 
three  hunters  in  getting  one 
deer.  She  made  them  produce  the 
evidence.  Her  report  is  in  her 
column  on  Page  5. 

The  boys  say  they  were  glad 
they  had  the  picture  taken,  too. 
They  were  ready  to  prove  that 
they  had  made  a haul  to  the 
other  deer -hunters  around  Cord- 
age . . . but  more  important,  they 
didn’t  have  to  tell  a fish  story  at 
home.  No  need  to  describe  the 
one  that  got  away. 

Here  they  are — Clement  Perry, 
Victor  Scagliarini  and  Prank 
Moniz  with  their  prize. 

The  Editors  would  like  to  know 
why  the  deer  is  in  the  back- 
ground? If  it  was  ours  we’d  put 
it  up  front  where  folks  could 
really  see  it! 


Grounds  Department,  Umberto 
Gilli  has  applied  for  retirement 
on  pension  to  take  effect  January 
1,  1946. 

Mr.  Gilli  has  been  employed  by 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
continuously  since  March  3,  1904, 
during  which  time  he  has  prob- 
ably shoveled  enough  sand,  gravel, 
clay,  etc.,  to  fill  in  Plsnnouth 
Harbor  as  far  as  Bug  Light.  Well, 
perhaps  that  is  exaggerating  a 
little,  but  anyone  who  knows  Gilli 
will  agree  that  when  it  came  to 
digging  Gilli  could  swing  a mean 
shovel. 

Happy  New  Year,  Umberto,  and 
good  luck  to  you  in  your  retire- 
ment. 


FUNNYBONES 

Did  you  hear  about  the  man 
who  ordered  a radio  from  a mail 
order  house?  He  sent  a telegram 
reading,  “Send  radio,  if  good  will 
forward  check.” 

The  mail  order  house  replied, 
“Send  check,  if  good  will  forward 
radio.” 


Wife:  Jack,  dear,  I hardly  know 
how  to  tell  you,  but  — soon  — 
soon — there  will  be  a third  shar- 
ing our  little  love  nest. 

Hubby:  My  darling!  Are  you 
certain? 

Wife  (murmuring) : Positive.  I 
had  a letter  from  mother  this 
afternoon  which  says  she  is  com- 
ing to  live  with  us  next  week. 


DOYEKIE  SEEKS  SHELTER 
ON  STORE  POND 
MARGARET  E.  McLEAN 

One  morning  during  the  recent 
nor’easter,  we  (editorial  “we”,  if 
I may  be  permitted)  came  into 
the  Employment  Office,  and  went 
directly  to  the  window  looking 
out  on  Store  Pond,  to  see  how 
the  storm  was  progressing,  and 
it  was  progressing.  Riding  the 
storm-tossed  waves,  was  a little 
black  and  white  bird  which  we 
had  never  seen  before.  As  we  were 
wondering  what  kind  it  might  be, 
one  of  the  plant  guards  came 
along  and  volunteered  the  infor- 
mation that  it  was  a dovekie.  The 
plant  guard  in  question,  by  the 
way,  is  an  ardent  sportsman 
(aren’t  they  all?  At  least,  the 
head  of  the  department  can  row 
a boat — if  he  has  to). 

A few  days  later,  we  saw  the 
above  picture  in  the  Brockton 
Enterprise,  stating  that  that  par- 
ticular dovekie  had  landed  in 
Avon  (a  suburb  of  Brockton)  al- 
though how  he  ever  landed  in  the 
basin  is  more  than  we  know. 

The  encyclopedia  tells  us  that 
dovekie  means  sea  dove — an  Arc- 
tic sea  bird,  which  regularly  ap- 
pears in  winter  on  the  coasts  of 
Norway,  northern  Scotland  and 
America  as  far  South  as  Maine, 
where  it  is  called  pine  knot. 

Apparently  om*  dovekie  was 
blown  off  his  course  by  the  high 
northeast  wind. 

We  hope  a good  many  of  our 
readers  noticed  the  strange  little 
bird,  and  wondered  about  him, 
thus  justifying  this  article. 


VICTORY  GARDEN 
AWARD  TO 
CORDAGE 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany has  been  awarded  the  Na- 
tional Victory  Garden  Institute 
plaque  for  its  contribution  to  the 
Victory  Garden  Program  in  en- 
couraging employees  to  plant 
Victory  Gardens  during  the  year 
1945. 

Let’s  plan  to  keep  the  garden 
tools  busy  again  next  season  so 
that  our  efforts  will  be  even  more 
successful  during  the  coming  year, 
as  the  shortage  of  food  will  still 
be  acute  in  view  of  the  wide  de- 
struction of  farm  lands,  equip- 
ment, and  homes  in  Europe  and 
Asia  dming  World  War  H. 

Remember  that  every  pound  of 
food  grown  in  home  gardens  re- 
leases that  much  more  from  other 
sources  for  the  starving  people 
overseas. 


LOST  and  FOUND 

Two  keys  found  near  the  bus 
stop  at  Employment  Office. 
Owner  please  contact  Employ- 
ment Office. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
FOR  SALE  — Chicjiens.  Broilers 
and  Fryers.  Live  or  Dressed. 
Secondo  Monti,  34  Cordage  Ter- 
race, Plymouth,  Mass.  Tel.  1655. 


Want  to 


BUY 


SELL 


SWAP 


Send  your  ad  in  to  the 
CORDAGE  NEWS 
Plymouth 

No  charge — for  employees 
only. 


Forefathers’  Day  Observance 

December  21,  1945 

The  address  at  the  Forefathers’  Day  observ- 
ance this  year  -will  be  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Robert  F.  Bradford,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  occasion  is  arranged  for  by 
the  Pilgrim  Society,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Plymouth  Antiquarian  Society,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  address  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  will 
include  selections  by  the  Men’s  Glee  Club,  scrip- 
ture reading  by  the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Hodgen,  and 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Carl  Knudsen. 

This  observance  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
December  21st,  at  the  First  Church,  and  will 
begin  at  5 p.m.  The  service  will  be  a short  one, 
and  concluded  a few  minutes  before  6 o’clock. 

Everyone  is  welcomed,  and  a large  attend- 
ance is  hoped  for. 
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AROUND  OUR  OWN  HOLLYWOOD 


Water,  water  everywhere  . . . and  plenty  of  work  for  the  grounds 
maintenance  crew  after  the  recent  “California”  shower.  Wilfred  St. 
Amant,  Thomas  Gordon,  Basil  Wadsworth  pump  water  out  of  cordage’s 
private  subway  after  the  storm. 


Below,  loads  of  sand  washed  over  the  sea-wall  along  the  Cordage 
shore.  Albert  Bratti,  Nicholas  Monteiro,  Nando  Piazzi  and  Umberto 
Gilli  dig  some  of  it  out  of  a small  stream  which  it  had  blocked  up. 


Left,  Tony  Vitti,  rope  machine 
operator  in  No.  1 Mill,  passes  a hot 
tip  along  to  an  unseen  companion. 
Whatever  it  was,  Tony  is  keeping 
it  under  his  hat. 


Right,  Josephine  Morini  wrapping 
Plymouth  Binder  Twine  in  ite  pa- 
tented black  paper  casing,  making 
it  ready  for  spring  shipment. 
Mary  Ruas  and  Sam  Costa  m the 
back^ound. 


Below,  three  girls  on  a diet,  (or  are  they?),  and  an  invisible  fourth 
who  faded  out.  Evelyn  Wilder,  Rose  McGoff  and  Marilyn  Ford  pack 
away  a Harris  Hall  lunch.  The  gal  who  faded  out  was  camera-shy 
Dorothy  Dunbar.  Tsk,  tsk.  Dotty! 


These  are  no  sumptuous 
Hollywood  “sets”  but  our 
actors  are  real  . . . the  back- 
grounds against  which  they 
work  and  play  are  substantial 
ones,  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
These  are  our  fellow-workers, 
friends  and  neighbors — on  the 
job  — but  with  minds  and 
hearts  busy  about  on-coming 
Christmas,  the  first  real  one 
we’ve  had  in  four  years. 


Right,  Florence  Rapoza  spinning 
yarns,  but  not  the  kind  we  know 
as  “tall  tales.”  This  is  serious  busi- 
ness, says  Florence. 


Above,  Jim  Brady  puts  the  finishing  touches  on  one  of  those  beautiful 
signs  ttiai  have  been  adding  glamor  to  Plymouth  Displays.  Ernest 
Krueger,  Bill  3Iazi  and  Tony  Souza  breath  down  his  neck  while 
kibitzing. 


mill  we’re  running  this. 


Below,  C.  B.  Hudson,  (pointing  at  chart),  tells  the  engine  room  crew 
he  has  nothing  up  his  sleeve.  Left  to  right;  Elroy  T.  Clark,  C.  B. 
Hudson,  Elwyn  Beane,  Vincent  Valienziano,  George  Griffin  and 
Paul  Landry. 
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CORDAGE  PRODUCTS  ON  PARADE 


bove — This  is  the  Plymouth  booth  exhibit  at  the  Masback  Industrial 
low.  Plymouth  was  picked  as  one  of  25  manufacturers  who  supply 


[asback  with  part  of  the  20,000  items  they  sell  . . . one  of  the  25  who 
j ere  selected  to  exhibit  in  this  show.  People  attending  saw  an  aerial 
j ew  of  the  Plymouth  Plant,  read  the  basic  story  of  rope-making, 
( ere  introduced  to  Nylon  and  Saran  Ropes. 


During  the  war  we  didn’t 
dare  show  Plymouth  Cordage 
Products  in  too  many  places 
or  too  many  times.  Then  the 
parade  of  Plymouth  Rope  was 
to  and  with  the  armed  forces. 
Showing  our  products  to  the 
general  public  only  made 
them  want  things  they 
couldn’t  get. 

But  now,  we  are  once  more 
free  to  supply  Plymouth 
Cordage  Products  within  rea- 
sonable limits  to  our  many 
old  customers  and  friends  so 
Plymouth  Products  go  on  a 
different  kind  of  Parade  . . . 
a parade  before  the  many 
potential  buyers  of  rope  and 
twine. 


Plymouth  Products  have 
been  in  the  public  eye  in 
three  places  in  four ' weeks. 
Down  in  New  York,  at  the 
Masback  Hardware  Company, 
(Plymouth  Distributors),  ex- 
hibit where  some  500  purchas- 
ing agents  and  engineers 
attended  each  night  for  three 
nights.  Up  at  Boston,  in  one 
of  the  display  windows  in  the 
South  Station  where  thou- 
sands pass  every  day  on 
their  way  out  to  Summer 
Street.  And  last,  way,  way 
out  in  Honolulu  through  the 
co-operation  and  courtesy  of 
the  Plymouth  Distributor 
there,  Lewers  & Cooke,  Ltd. 


Above — As  rope  and  twine  supplies  were  freed  for  sale  to  civilians 
after  a four-year  shortage,  Plymouth’s  distributors,  Lewers  & Cooke, 
Ltd.,  way  out  in  the  Pacific  at  Honolulu,  put  on  a gala  rope  sale. 
Here  you  see  the  Rope  Sale  window  display  used  in  connection  with 
this  event. 


Left — And  here  is  the  Plymouth  window  at  Boston’s  South  Station. 
Located  in  a brilliantly  lighted  window  on  the  way  out  through  the 
Summer  Street  entrance,  the  New  England  Council  tells  us  that  it 
attracted  more  attention,  made  more  people  stop  and  look  than  any 
display  they  had  had  in  there  for  a long  time  back.  And  we  know 
people  saw  this  window  because  we’ve  already  had  several  letters  in 
as  a result  of  it. 


WANT  TO  WIN  SOME  CASH? 

WATCH  THE  FEDRUARY  NEWS 


lOR  THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  OUR  VERY  OWN  CONTEST! 
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Ex-Servicemen  Back  At  Work 


Here  is  another  page  full  of  service  people  returned  to  civilian  life.  These  photos  indicate^ 
their  happiness  at  the  change.  They  are  all  back  with  us  at  the  Cordage  and  we  are  certainly 
very  happy  to  have  them  back.  We  give  you  their  service  branch,  length  of  service  and 
present  location  in  the  plant.  Welcome  home! 


JANE  BURNS 
Navy — Y 1/c 

Length  of  Service — 2 yrs.  4 mos. 
Main  Office 


FRANK  BALBONI 
Marines — Cpl. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  9 mos. 
No.  1 MiU 


JOSEPH  FURTADO 
Navy — Signalman  2/c 
Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  1 mo. 
Rope  Room 


BRUNO  LAURENTI 
Marines — Cpl. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  5 mos. 
Receiving  Dept. 


ARTHUR  RAGAZZINI 
Navy — CM  2/c 

Length  of  Service — 2 yrs.  6 mos. 
Rope  Room 


JOHN  W.  SEARLES 
Army — Major 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  7 mos. 
Industrial  Relations 


FRANCIS  P.  SHEA 
Army — Cpl. 

Length  of  Service — 4 yrs.  5 mos. 
Statistical  Dept. 


UMBERTO  STANGHELLINI I 
Army — Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 2 yrs.  4 mos 
Advertising-Mailing 


NICHOLAS  STRASSEL 
Army — T/Sgt. 

Length  of  Service— 4 yrs.  7 mos. 
Laboratory 


RICHARD  VOGHT 
Marines — ^Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 1 yr.  8 mos. 
No.  1 MiU 


ALTON  F.  WHITE 
Army — Sgt. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  2 mos. 
Standards 


WILLIAM  GALLERANI 
Navy — S 1/c 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs. 
Carpenter  Shop 
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Mill  No.  3 
PREP.  ROOM 

MAE  CARREIRA 

. A truly  gala  and  festive  Xmas 
;•  party  was  held  by  No.  3 Mill — 
Preparation  Room,  on  Friday,  De- 
cember 21st,  during  lunch  hour. 
An  attendance  of  75  people  (in- 
cluding the  men,  who  arrived  at 
! 12:45)  were  entertained  with 
Xmas  carols  and  popular  music 
on  a fine  record  player.  Many  of 
those  present  danced.  No  one 
there  will  ever  forget  the  exhub- 
. erant  dancing  of  Mary  Lupo, 
Simplicio  Cabral  and  Manuel 
Luiz.  Age  has  no  meaning  when 
feet  tingle  to  music.  Modern  jit- 
terbugging  was  excruciatingly 
performed  by  Mae  Corriera,  Enis 
Brevegliani,  Augustina  Taddia, 
Belmeida  Soares,  Ramo  Bangio- 
vani  and  Joe  Silva. 

Refreshments  were  served  at 
12:45,  which  included  ice  cream, 
cake,  candy,  peanuts,  pop  corn 
and  soda  of  which  everyone  had 
their  fill. 

Many  thanks  to  Angelina  Silva 
and  Isabel  Furtado  for  their  hard 
work  in  the  preparation  for  the 
party  and  waiting  on  table  to  see 
that  everyone  was  well  fed. 

A portion  of  the  back  room  was 
; decorated  with  streamers  and  a 
beautiful  tree  which  gave  a splen- 
!did  Xmas  effect.  Tables' were  laid 
{out  for  refreshments.  It  was  a 
jgrand  noon  hour — full  of  neigh- 
jborliness  and  good  spirit. 

■ The  women  exchanged  gifts 
amongst  themselves  and  everyone 
enjoyed  the  fun. 

We  also  had  an  invited  guest 
from  No.  1 Mill  who  was  none 
other  than  Eddie  Reberio — known 
to  some  of  the  girls  as  “Jitterbug 
King.” 

, Hoping  to  have  more  of  these 
igood  times  so  that  we  may  get 
better  acquainted  with  our  fellow 
workers  and  our  foreman,  who 
also  attended. 


K 

Hr 


Linda  Costa  as  one  reporter  to 
another.  Will  you  please  do  me  a 
favor?  Please  tell  that  kid  brother 
of  yours,  “Skip,”  to  stop  kidding 
himself. 

i Ray  Bongiovani  with  his  cute 
little  grin.  Hey.  Ray,  I know  what 
it’s  all  about.  And  to  those  that 
don’t  know,  mother  nature  will 
tell  pretty  soon. 

I Bill  Meehan,  are  you  sure 
there  are  no  acrobats  in  your 
family. , The  way  you  fly  around 
the  mill  at  times,  there  must  be. 

I Angelina  Silva — I don’t  know 
if  you  can  make  good  pizza,  but 
mu  certainly  can  push  down  a 
;ood  bundle. 

We  are  glad  to  have  Anna  Pi- 
nental  back  to  work,  after  two 
weeks  of  being  sick  with  the 
grippe. 

Ginger  Correira,  a new  comer 
-ransferred  from  Ropewalk.  Joe, 
?et  over  that  bashful  way  of  yours 
ind  make  in  with  the  gang. 

Alfred  Souza — the  tune  you  will 
3e  singing  from  now  on  is  “Rock- 
i-bye  Baby.”  Alfred,  good  luck 
,-o  you,  your  wife,  and  your  brand 
lew  baby  girl. 

At  last  Sarah  Fratus  got  her 
phristmas  wish.  It’s  a little  late, 
|iut  better  late  than  never.  Her 
:on,  Dominick,  just  got  home 
irom  overseas. 


I Some  Christmas  Present 
; I Jack  Patrico  enjoyed  having 
pis  brother,  Johnnie,  better 
1 mown  as  “Steamboat,”  who  is  in 
Ihe  Navy,  home  for  the  holiday. 
Jack,  quite  a few  gals  enjoyed  his 
pompany  also.  Boy,  what  a heart- 
breaker! 


I Invitation  or  Inquiry 
I A candidate  for  sheriff  called 
;>n  a minister  to  ask  for  his  vote 
it  the  coming  election. 

' “Before  I decide  to  give  you  my 
j^upport,”  said  the  minister,  “I 
'vould  like  to  ask  you  a question.” 

“Shoot,”  said  the  candidate. 

“Do  you  ever  partake  of  intoxi- 
ating  beverages?”  inquired  the 
lergyman. 

-- ' “Before  I reply,  I would  like  to 
I iropound  a single  question,”  said 
j he  would-be  sheriff,  cautiously, 
j Is  this  an  inquiry  or  an  invita- 
I ion?” 


CHRISTMAS  PARTY  AT 


NO.  3 MILL 


Here  is  the  happy  gang  that  attended  the  Christmas  party.  (Story  at  left  by  Mae  Carreira.) 
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Mill  No.  3 

SPINNING  DEPT. 

DEOLINDA  COSTA 

Miss  Louise  Gallerani  attended 
a hockey  game  at  the  Boston 
Garden  where  she  witnessed  the 
Boston  Bruins  vs  Detroit  Red 
Wings. 

James  Souza,  of  Bourne  street, 
has  been  out  a few  weeks  with  a 
lung  ailment,  but  is  now  on  the 
road  to  recovery. 

Miss  Virginia  Izzo  entertained 
several  of  the  girls  from  the  plant 
at  her  home  on  Liberty  street  at 
a Christmas  party.  Gifts  were 
exchanged  and  refreshments  were 
served  by  the  hostess.  Those  pres- 
ent were:  Ella  Lemuis,  Lucy  Zan- 
iboni,  Olga  Enagonio,  Justa  San- 
tos, Catherine  Donovan,  Josephine 
Adamo,  Katherine  Michel,  Deo- 
linda  Costa  and  the  hostess. 

Mrs.  Laura  Albertini  of  Cordage 
terrace  entertained  Annie  Keating 
of  Boston  for  a few  days  at  her 
home. 

Mr.  John  Bent  of  Smith’s  lane 
is  all  smiles  these  days — Reason: 
He  became  grandfather  to  a love- 
ly baby  girl. 

Miss  Olga  Enagonio  entertained 
several  friends  at  a New  Year’s 
party  at  her  home.  Refreshments 
were  served  by  the  hostess  and 
dancing  was  enjoyed  by  all  pres- 
ent. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Donovan  of 
Newport  News,  Virginia,  spent 
the  holidays  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Katherine  Michel  of  South 
Spooner  street. 

Miss  Lena  Viera  of  Standish 
avenue  has  returned  to  her  work 
on  the  Attleboro  machine  after 
a week’s  absence  due  to  illness. 

Mrs.  Alda  Valenziano  bid  fare- 
well to  all  her  co-workers  on  Sat- 
urday, as  she  has  retired  to  await 
a blessed  event.  We  all  wish  you 
luck  Alda  and  we  are  so  glad  you 
liked  the  bathinette. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Wright,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Creati,  has  left  for 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  to  spend  the 
holidays  with  her  husband  and 
his  family. 

Mrs.  Mary  Souza  Furtado  has 
been  transferred  from  No.  1 Mill 
to  the  Spinning  Department  of 
No.  3 Mill. 

Miss  Deolinda  Costa  of  Stan- 
dish avenue  spent  Saturday  in 
Boston  where  she  attended  a show 
and  . witnessed  Vaughn  Monroe 
and  his  orchestra. 

“Pat”  lodice  of  Bradford  street, 
who  was  previously  employed  by 
the  Ropewalk,  has  been  tempor- 
arily transferred  to  our  depart- 
ment. We  girls  welcome  you  Pat, 
so  don’t  be  so  bashful  for  its  swell 
having  one  new  and  young  fel- 
low around  for  a change. 


Mill  No.  2 
PREP.  ROOM 

MARY  ALBERGHINI 

Mamie  Ferreira  was  out  of  work 
a few  days  being  home  with  sick- 
ness. 

A.  Govoni,  feeling  pretty  spry 
this  morning,  says — This  is  Holly- 
wood. 

Raymond  Crow  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  another  job  until  his 
ailing  back  is  better. 

We  are  proud  to  know  that  Vin- 
cent Guaraldi,  from  Gill  Prep 
Room,  Mill  No.  2,  has  broken  the 
high  single  string  on  Class  A at 
the  Plymouth  Rock  Alleys.  He 
bowled  158.  Keep  it  up.  Vin! 


In  ’46 

Darling,  I am  growing  old 

I feel  the  heat,  I feel  the  cold, 

I m sick  of  pretending  life’s  a riot. 

I’m  terrified  on  my  three-inch 
heels — 

When  I look  downstairs  my  rea- 
son reels. 

Darling,  though  you’re  faithful  to 

Hair  treatments,  scalp  is  showing 
through, 

Refusing,  still,  to  wear  bifocals. 

You  board  expresses  instead  of 
locals. 

You  insist  on  dancing  at  the  club. 

And  spend  the  morrow  in  a steam- 
ing tub. 

Darling,  we’re  turning  the  New 
Year’s  page — 

In  ’46  let’s  be  our  age. 

(a  couple  at  60) 


CIJTIES  By  E,  Simms  Campbell 

▼ ResUtered  U.  S.  Patent  OiTlce  ^ 


“We  just  heard  you  were  married  last  week.  Betty.  Is  it 
too  late  to  kiss  the  bride?” 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 


January,  1946  ^jll, 


HUSBAND  WANTED 


There  was  something  about  a 
swan  that  had  always  reminded 
Sgt.  Joe  Short  of  romance,  and 
its  accompaniments  of  soft  music 
and  a mellow  moon.  Of  course, 
the  girl  was  missing,  but  Joe  had 
only  arrived  in  Central  Oregon 
the  week  before  from  Camp 
White.  Besides,  Joe  wasn’t  a fast 
worker.  It  had  always  been  his 
policy  to  build  slowly  and  well, 
but  perhaps  that  was  because  he 
hadn’t  met  the  right  girl. 

Joe  had  bought  a loaf  of  bread 
to  feed  the  ducks,  and  he  was 
down  to  the  last  slice  before  he 
saw  the  swans.  Then  he  lost  all 
his  illusions  about  a swan  being 
a symbol  of  romance,  for  when 
he  leaned  out  over  the  water 
with  a piece  of  bread  in  the  fin- 
gers, the  swan  didn’t  have  the 
proper  perspective  concerning 
where  the  bread  stopped,  and 
Joe’s  thumb  began. 

Joe  stared  balefully  at  the 
swan,  and  then  at  his  thumb. 
“That,”  he  said,  “is  a case  of 
biting  the  hand  that  feeds  you. 
If  that’s  swan-like  gratitude,  I 
don’t  want  any. 

The  swan  turned  ‘ and  paddled 
away  without  so  much  as  a back- 
ward glance. 

“Look,  you  white  son  of  sin,” 
Joe  called.  “I’m  going  to  get  an- 
other loaf  of  bread.  You  be  here 
in  five  minutes,  and  I’ll  put  a knot 
in  your  neck  that  you  won’t  get 
untied  for  the  rest  of  your  natural 
life.” 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Joe’s 
feeling  of  a swan  being  the  sym- 
bol of  romance  was  borne  out, 
for  when  Joe  retiu’ned  five  min- 
utes later  with  a loaf  of  bread, 
the  swan  was  gone,  but  there 
was  a girl  sitting  on  a park  bench. 
She  was  something  special  in  the 
way  of  a girl,  too.  Joe  saw  that 
in  one  glance.  She  was  about  20, 
Joe  guessed,  with  a cute  white 
straw  on  the  back  of  her  blonde 
head  and  a freckle-dusted  nose 
and  a mouth  that  should  be  smil- 
ing and  wasn’t. 

Something  happened  inside  Joe. 
It  wasn’t  anything  he  could  put 
his  fingers  on,  but  it  was  real 
enough,  something  that  told  him 
Uncle  Sam  had  done  all  right  by 
him  to  dump  him  in  this  town  of 
Bend,  Ore.  Here  was  the  gu'l  he’d 
been  looking  for,  but  he  didn’t 
know  how  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem. There  were  plenty  of  fellows 
in  his  outfit  who  would  know 
what  to  do,  but  Joe  was  a slow 
worker. 

Then  Joe  began  to  see  things 
he  hadn’t  caught  in  the  first 
glance.  There  was  a suitcase  on 
the  grass  at  the  end  of  the  bench. 
The  dust  on  her  tan  shoes  showed 
she’d  been  walking.  The  most 
important  thing  he  saw  was  that 
her  eyes  were  dark  blue,  and  they 
were  filled  with  tears.  Now  he 
knew  why  her  mouth  wasn’t 
smiling. 

It  hadn’t  been  so  many  years 
since  Joe  had  been  a Boy  Scout. 
The  training  had  taken  hold. 
There  were  two  things  he  remem- 
bered: always  be  prepared,  and 
do  a good  deed  daily.  Here  was  a 
chance  to  do  a good  deed,  and  he 
hoped  he  was  prepared. 

Joe  took  off  his  overseas  cap. 
“Can  I be  of  any  help?”  he  asked 
hopefully. 

She  saw  him  for  the  first  time 
then.  Or  perhaps  she  didn’t 
really  see  him  yet,  for  her  eyes 
seemed  to  focus  on  nothing  in 
particular.  Otherwise,  her  lips 
would  have  smiled.  Inviting  lips, 
too,  Joe  had  seen  right  away. 

“No,”  the  girl  said  dolefully. 
“Nothing  can  help  me.  I need  a 
husband.” 

“I’ll  be  glad  to  help  out,”  he 
offered.  The  Boy  Scout  training 
had  really  made  an  impression 
on  Joe. 

The  girl  did  see  him  then.  Any 
other  time  the  lips  would  have 
smiled.  Nature  had  not  been  as 
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kind  to  Joe  as  it  had  to  Tyrone 
Power.  Besides,  there  was  a straw- 
colored  cowlick  standing  straight 
up,  and  he  had  a loaf  of  bread 
under  his  arm.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  bread  that  gave  him  a domes- 
tic look,  for  the  tears  disappeared 
down  the  girl’s  cheeks  and  her 
face  brightened. 

“Perhaps  you  could  pass  for  my 
husband,”  she  said. 

“Just  temporarily,  of  course.” 
Joe,  by  nature  was  a slow  worker. 

“I  have  a job  at  the  camp,”  the 
girl  told  him.  “I  had  to  leave 
Portland  because  it  was  too  low, 
and  it  was  just  my  luck  to  land 
in  Bend  after  all  the  apartments 
were  taken  by  soldiers’  wives.  I’ve 
looked  for  an  apartment  for  three 
days,  and  I finally  found  one.” 

“Didn’t  you  like  it?” 

“It’s  wonderful,”  the  girl  said 
sadly.  “It’s  just  what  I want.” 

“Well,  then,  just  move  in.” 

“I  can’t.  The  landlady  won’t 
rent  it  to  a single  girl.  She’s  only 
renting  them  to  men  or  married 
couples.  That’s  why  I have  to 
have  a husband.” 

“Then  I’m  your  husband.”  It 
was  going  to  be  easy.  Joe  saw 
that.  He’d  never  been  a husband, 
but  he’d  observed  husbands  for 
years,  and  being  one  had  always 
looked  easy.  “I’m  Short.” 

“Oh,  no.”  The  girl  shook  her 
head.  “You’re  tall.  I couldn’t  use 
a man  who  was  short.  I think 
husbands  should  be  at  least  six 
inches  taller  than  their  wives.” 

“My  name’s  Short.  Jo  Short.” 

“Oh.”  She  did  smile  then.  “I’m 
Lucy  Carter.” 

Joe  picked  up  her  suitcase.  “Is 
it  far?“ 

“No,  right  over  across  the  ^reet 
from  the  park.” 

Joe  didn’t  say  anything  until 
they  had  almost  reached  the 
street,  but  he  was  turning  a prob- 
lem over  in  his  mind.  Finally  he 
put  in  a question. 

“I  don’t  see  how  you’re  going 
to  work  this.  Didn’t  you  tell  the 
landlady  you  weren’t  married?” 

“No.  I told  her  I was  married. 
I said  my  husband  was  stationed 
out  of  town  during  the  maneuvers, 
but  it  didn’t  work.  No  husband, 
no  apartment.” 

“I  guess  you  didn’t  look  like  a 
wife.” 

“I  guess  not.”  Lucy  admitted, 
“but  seeing  is  believing  for  Mrs. 
Lilly.  She’s  that  kind  of  a wo- 
man.” 

Joe  saw  what  Lucy  meant  when 
Mrs.  Lilly  came  to  the  door.  She 
had  a definite  vinegary  look  about 
her.  Joe  guessed  she  brewed  her 
own  4 percent  acetic  acid,  and  she 
certainly  was  no  lily. 

“This  is  my  husband,  Mrs. 
Lilly,”  Lucy  said.  “Sergeant 
Joe — ” 

“Short,”  Joe  said  quickly.  “You 
know  how  brides  are.” 

Mrs.  Lilly  sniffed.  “A  short 
courtship  I’d  say.” 

“Very  short,”  Joe  agreed.  “Love 
at  first  sight.  Did  you  ever  love 
anybody  at  first  sight,  Mrs.  Lilly?” 

“No,  I never  did,”  Mrs.  Lilly 
said  loftily.  “My  husband  and  I 
were  engaged  for  eight  years  be- 
fore we  were  married.” 

Joe  could  understand  why.  This 
husband  business  wasn’t  going  to 
be  so  easy  after  all.  Mrs.  Lilly 
had  the  appearance  of  a persis- 
tent woman,  and  a nosey  one  to 
boot. 

“We’d  like  to  move  into  the 
apartment  now,”  Lucy  said,  and 
held  out  a roll  of  bills. 

Still  Mrs.  Lilly  didn’t  move  out 
of  the  door,  and  an  angleworm 
would  have  had  to  pull  in  his  ribs 
to  get  past  her. 

“You  said  he  was  stationed  80 
miles  out  in  the  desert,”  she  said 
accusingly,  “and  you  didn’t  know 
when  he’d  be  in.” 

“I  didn’t,”  Lucy  admitted,  “but 
I just  ran  into  him  down  town. 
Think  how  I felt  when  I found 
him. 


“Yes,  Joe  said  eagerly.  “Think 
how  I felt.  I ran  over  and  bought 
a loaf  of  bread.  I’ll  go  back  and 
get  some  meat  as  soon  as  we’re 
settled.” 

‘Mmmmm.”  Mrs.  Lilly  eyed  Joe 
and  the  bread.  Apparently  it  was 
the  domestic  look  the  loaf  of 
bread  gave  Joe  that  won  the  day. 
“You  look  like  nice  folks.  I guess 
you  can  have  the  apartment.” 
cshe  reached  out  and  took  the 
money. 

It  was  a comfortable  apartment 
all  right,  Joe  saw,  even  if  Mrs. 
Lilly  did  run  the  place.  It  had 
a small  kitchen,  a bathroom,  a 
closet,  and  a large  living  room 
finished  in  knotty  pine.  Suddenly 
Joe  became  aware  that  Mrs.  Lilly 
was  standing  in  the  doorway 
staring  at  him  skeptically.  She 
not  only  was  persistent  and  nosey, 
but  she  was  hard  to  convince.  Joe 
was  a slow  worker,  but  he  had 
to  hurry  his  pace  now.  There  was 
only  one  thing  to  do,  and  Joe 
was  prepared  to  do  it. 

“This  is  certainly  going  to  be 
homey,  darhng,”  Joe  said  warm- 
ly, putting  an  arm  around  Lucy. 
“It’s  going  to  be  wonderful  to 
have  a place  like  this  to  come  in 
to.” 

“I’m  glad  you  like  it,”  Lucy 
said,  and  snuggled. 

That  was  enough.  Mrs.  Lilly 
closed  the  door.  Lucy  jumped 
away. 

“Look  here.  Sergeant  Short,” 
Lucy  said  angrily,  “just  because 
you’re  playing  husband  is  no 
reason  for  you — ” 

“Tut  tut.”  Joe  put  a finger  on 
her  lips.  “You  know,  you  had  a 
dimple  when  you  smiled.  It  really 
wasn’t  much  of  a smile.  Maybe 
you’d  have  two  dimples  if  you 
smiled  big.” 

But  still  Lucy  didn’t  smile.  She 
said  tartly,  “Thank  you  for  your 
services.” 

“Sure.”  Joe  nodded.  “I  was 
glad  to  help.  I’ll  mosey  along 
now.  I always  said  a husband 
should  never  stay  around  when 
he  isn’t  wanted.”  He  opened  the 
door  a crack,  and  looked  out. 
“This  is  going  to  be  right  on  the 
beam.  Mrs.  Upsnoot  wasn’t  con- 
vinced. When  she  sees  me  walk 
out,  she’ll  know  she  was  right, 
but  I guess  that’s  the  way  it’ll 
have  to  be.  I’ll  bring  you  a blan- 
ket in  the  park,  Lucy.  Nights  are 
awfully  cold  in  this  country.” 

Joe  had  the  door  open,  but  he 
didn’t  get  through.  Lucy  grabbed 
his  arm  and  pulled  him  back. 
“I  . . . I’d  like  to  have  you  stay, 
Joe.” 

Joe  grinned.  “Thatls  being 
wifely.  Say,”  he  looked  at  the 
loaf  of  bread,  “I’d  sure  like  to 
have  a home-cooked  meal.  Army 
chow  gets  monotonous  when 
you’ve  been  in  as  long  as  I have.” 

Lucy  opened  her  purse  and  took 
out  her  ration  book.  “Get  some 
meat  and  things.  I’ll  unpack  while 
you’re  gone.” 

“Sure,”  Joe  said.  “I’ll  be  right 
back.” 

Mrs.  Lilly  was  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  her  apartment  as  Joe 
went  past.  “Going  down  town  to 
get  some  groceries,”  Joe  said 
amiably. 

Mrs.  Lilly  was  stiU  there  when 
Joe  came  back,  his  arms  full  of 
paper  sacks.  Persistent  all  right, 
Joe  saw.  He  grinned  pleasantly. 
“Got  ’em,”  he  said,  and  went  on 
down  the  hall. 

Lucy  had  put  a blue  apron  on 
over  her  flowered  dress.  Joe 
placed  the  sacks  on  the  table,  and 
stepped  back  to  admire  Lucy. 
“You’re  going  to  make  a mighty 
cute  wife,”  he  said. 

“Now  look  here.  Sergeant 
Short,”  Lucy  said  hotly.  “If  you 
think  you’re  going  to — ” 

This  was  the  sort  of  gratitude 
the  swan  had  displayed.  “All 
right,”  Joe  said,  and  started  for 
the  door.  By  nature  he  was  a 
slow  worker,  and  he  saw  he’d  been 
traveling  too  fast. 
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“Joe,”  Lucy  cried,  and  caught 
him  before  he  reached  the  door. 
“I  didn’t  mean — ” 

“That’s  better.  You’ll  make  a ! 
fine  wile  when  you  sort  of  get  the 
the  feel  of  it.  I’m  pretty  good  at 
K.P.  I’ll  peel  the  potatoes.” 

An  hour  later  Joe  sat  back, 
and  congratulaced  nimself  on 
picking  a woman  who  could  cook.  ^ 
He  started  to  tell  Lucy  how  good 
the  dinner  had  been  when  he  * 
heard  a knock  on  the  door. 

“Uh,  oh.  Mrs.  Upsnoot.”  Joe 
jumped  up  and  sat  on  the  daven-  ‘ 
port.  “Come  here,”  he  whispered. 
He  pulled  a wedding  ring  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  when  Lucy  sat  on 
his  lap  he  slipped  it  on  the  proper 
finger.  “Come  in,”  he  called. 

It  was  Mrs.  Lilly,  all  right,  with 
two  pieces  of  cake  on  a plate.  Joe 
held  Lucy’s  hand  so  Mrs.  Lilly 
could  see  the  ring. 

“I  thought  you  didn’t  have  time 
to  fix  any  dessert,  Mrs.  Short,” 
the  landlady  said.  She  was  eyeing 
the  ring  so  hard  she  almost 
missed  the  table  when  she  put 
the  cake  plate  down. 

“Thank  you,”  Joe  said,  and 
nibbled  a lobe  of  a pink  ear.  “That 
sure  looks  good.” 

Mrs.  Lilly  nodded,  and  smiled 
knowingly.  “I  hope  everything  is 
all  right.” 

“Perfect,”  Joe  said.  “I  have  to 
get  back  now,  but  I’ll  look  forward 
to  Saturday.” 

“Oh,  you  have  to  go  now?”  Mrs. 
Lilly  looked  upset.  “That’s  too 
bad.” 
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“I’ll  miss  my  ride  if  I don’t.” 

When  Mrs.  Lilly  shut  the  door, 
Lucy  jumped  up,  her  blue  eyes 
lurious. 

“Look  here.  Sergeant  Short,  if 
you  think  you’re  going  to  make 
this  a regular  thing,  you’re  mis- 
taken.” 

“Oh,  I wouldn’t  think  of  it.” 
Joe  picked  up  his  cap  and  started 
for  the  door. 

“Here’s  your  r i n g.”  Lucy 
snapped,  and  held  it  out. 

Joe  glared  at  it  balefully.  “I 
don’t  want  the  thing,”  he  said. 
“You’d  better  keep  it.  Mrs.  Up- 
snoot will  smell  a rat  if  she  sees 
you  without  it.” 

“I  . . . I,  well,  perhaps  I had.” 
Lucy  put  it  back  on  her  finger. 

“I  bought  it  because  I knew 
she’d  expect  you  to  wear  one,” 
Joe  said.  “Well,  goodby.”  He  had 
a hand  on  the  doorknob.  “I  guess 
Mrs.  Upsnoot  will  wonder  why 
your  husband  never  comes  back. 
From  what  I hear  you  can’t  even 
get  a room  in  this  town.  The 
park  will  be  awfully  cold  at  night. 
I’ll  bring  that  blanket  for  you  I 
was  telling  you  about.” 

Worry  showed  in  Lucy’s  eyes. 
“I  guess  I’m  not  being  very  po- 
lite after  what  you’ve  done  for 
me.”  Then  she  said,  accusingly, 
“But  you  did  bite  my  ear.” 

“That  was  a kiss,”  Joe  snapped. 
“I  didn’t  do  it  for  my  pleasure. 
It  was  my  duty.  Mrs.  Upsnoot 
would  be  disappointed  if  she  did- 
n’t see  some  billing  and  cooing 
going  on.  Don’t  forget  you’re  a 
bride.” 

“You  didn’t  do  it  because  you 
wanted  to?”  Lucy  asked. 

By  nature  Joe  was  a slov/  work- 
er, but  now  he  saw  he  was  going 
a little  too  slow.  He  said,  “Well, 
it  was  pink  and  cute,  and  it  was 
handy.  I didn’t  mind.” 

“I  guess  I didn’t  mind  either, 
really.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,”  Joe  said, 
“I’ll  get  in  about  7 Saturday  eve- 
ning. “I’ll  meet  you  in  the  park 
where  you  were  today.  I’ll  ouy  a 
loaf  of  bread  to  feed  the  swans. 
If  you  still  need  me.  I’ll  come 
up  and  show  myself  to  Mrs.  Up-I 
snoot.” 

That  was  Tuesday,  and  Satur- 
day was  slow  coming.  In  fact,  Joe 
thought  it  would  never  come.  He 
bought  the  loaf  of  bread,  and 
headed  for  the  park.  He  tried 
not  to  think  of  what  would  hap-: 

Continued,  on  Page  Ten 
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} CORDAGE  CLUB 
I TO  OBSERVE  25th 
ANNIVERSARY 

The  members  of  , the  Cordage 
!lub  will  celebrate  the  25th  anni- 
ersary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Hub  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb- 
uary  21st,  by  sitting  in  at  a ban- 
uet  at  6:30  p.m.  which  has  al- 
3ady  been  arranged.  William  A. 
cherff  will  act  as  Toastmaster. 
Following  the  banquet  Edward 
ioe  Snow,  the  noted  Commenta- 
)r  on  Marine  Disasters,  and 
lore  recently  in  the  limelight 
arough  his  revelations  of  the 
mg  lost  “schooner  “Portland,” 
•ill  give  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
iLs  fascinating  subject. 

Following  the  lecture  dancing 
ntil  midnight  will  complete  the 
rogram. 

The  committee  in  charge  con- 
sts  of  the  President,  Stanley 
,emick,  and  the  Board  of  Direc- 
irs  of  the  Club. 


Mill  No.  1 

BASEMENT 

MARTHA  LEMIUS 


Where  was  Victor? 

Victor  went  way  up  to  Maine 
i search  of  deer  while  Christine 
ad  Joe  Darsch  had  only  to  look 
it  of  the  window  the  other  day, 
ad  they  saw  a deer  right  in  their 
vn  backyard.  However,  it  got 
vay,  as  Joe  hasn’t  a gun,  and 
ictor  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
A Token  for  Friendship’s  Sake 
I Did  you  see  what  a certain 
Dung  man  gave  Mary  Silva  for 
firistmas? 

Sweater  Girl 

Haven’t  you  heard  what  Alice’s 
isband  gave  her  for  Christmas? 
ujana  Turner  has  nothing  on  her 
jw!) 

Pitching  “Woo?” 

“St.  Nick”  brought  Victor  a 
nt  for  Christmas,  and  so  now 
3 spends  his  leisure  time  on  Joe’s 
imping  grounds,  keeping  vigil 
ir  the  return  of  the  lost  “dear.” 

What’s  Your  Verdict? 


Celeste  Soares  told  us  that  she 
■•ought  in  the  New  Year  at  mid- 
ight  show,  but  we  have  our 
oubts,  as  she  didn’t  show  up  for 
brk  until  a week  later. 

Bang!  Bang! 


George  Strassel  must  have 
•ought  1946  in  with  a bang,  as 
3 had  to  use  a shoe  horn  to  put 
1 his  hat  the  following  day,  and 
few  days  thereafter,  too. 

Can  You  Believe 
That  Alice  Manfredi  stayed  at 
ome  on  New  Year’s  Eve?  At 
ast  she  gave  1946  a good  start! 

Swing  and  Sway? 

Couldn’t  find  out  where  Joe 
arsch  went  jitterbugging  New 
ear’s  Eve,  but  by  looks  of  him 
le  following  day, — I think  Chris- 
ne  “jittered”  him  around  the 
oor  a few  times  too  many! 

Can  You  Guess! 

Who  didn’t  get  a wink  of  sleep 
/er  the  New  Year  holidays? 

Did  You  See? 

I Who  Pauline  celebrated  her 
rthday  with  the  other  night? 
e was  someone  out  of  this  world! 


STEAM  AND  POWER 


DEPT. 

K.  H.  HOLMES 


Irving  Nicholson  has  returned 
I work  in  the  Steam  Department 
■ ’ter  being  discharged  from  the 
_-i  . S.  Army. 


Anybody  wishing  nice  fresh 
:gs  is  advised  to  see  Vinny  Ste- 
- mi,  as  he  is  getting  so  many  now 
liat  he  has  to  use  a wheel  barrow 
gather  them. 

A certain  man  in  the  Power 
ant  is  anxiously  scanning  the 
JW  ads  on  cars,  hoping  to  see 
le  that  will  turn  off  the  ignition 
' I id  lights  automatically  when  the 
lerator  leaves  his  seat. 


CORDAGE  CLUB 

BILL  MAYERS,  Reporter 

William  DeFelice  has  returned 
to  civilian  life  after  serving  in  the 
ETO  and  the  Pacific.  After  see- 
ing a great  deal  of  the  world,  he 
is  convinced  there  is  no  place 
like  home.  Glad  to  see  you  back. 
Bill. 

Sorry  to  hear  that  one  of  our 
members  Don  Cavicchi,  is  con- 
fined to  his  home  by  illness.  Hope 
you  recover  soon,  Don,  as  we  miss 
seeing  you  at  the  club. 


BOWLING  LEAGUE 
TEAM  STANDINGS 
Men 


won 

lost 

Siever’s  Lunch 

41 

11 

Dexter  Shoe 

37 

15 

Cantoni  Coal  Co. 

34 

18 

North  End 

33 

19 

Forest  Ave.  Market 

31 

21 

Duxbury 

28 

24 

Old  Timers 

25 

27 

Nook  Farm 

14 

38 

U.A.V. 

12 

40 

Machine  Shop 

5 

47 

RECENT  SCORES 
Dexter  Shoe  4;  Mach.  Shop  0 
Nook  Farm  3;  U.A.V.  1 
Forest  Ave.  Mk’t  3;  Old  Timers  1 
Cantoni  Coal  Co.  4;  Duxbury  0 
North  End  3;  Siever’s  1 


Ladies 


won 

lost 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop 

41 

11 

Darsch’s 

32 

20 

Basse’s 

30 

22 

Mystery  Five 

29 

23 

Puritan 

29 

23 

Benotti 

26 

26 

Borzan’s 

23 

29 

Mori  Electric 

23 

29 

Victory  Girls 

20 

32 

Bobby  Sockers 

7 

45 

RECENT 

SCORES 

Mystery  Five  2; 

Borzan’s  2 

Basse’s  4 ; Bobby 

Sockers  0 

Puritan  3 ; Mori 

Electric  1 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop 

4 ; Benotti 

0 

Victory  Girls  2; 

Darsch’s  2 

ROPE  ROOM 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

George  Siever  was  retired  on 
pension  December  29,  after  421/2 
years  service  at  the  Cordage.  Mr. 
Siever  was  a spinner  up  until  the 
time  he  injured  his  hand,  about 
ten  years  ago.  Since  then  he  has 
worked  most  of  the  time  in  the 
Reclaiming  Department.  We  all 
join  in  wishing  you  a happy  re- 
tired life. 

The  boys  are  looking  forward 
with  a great  degree  of  pleasure 
toward  the  opening  of  the  new 
Smoking  Room  in  No.  1 Basement. 
No  more  shivering  in  the  cold,  is 
going  to  add  greatly  toward  the 
digestion  of  the  noon  lunch.  Now 
the  question  is — Who’s  going  to 
feed  the  gulls? 

Joe  Robbins  is  confined  to  his 
home  with  a cold. 

That  broad  smile  you  see  on 
the  face  of  Jerry  Alberghini  these 
days,  denotes  he  is  the  proud 
father  of  a baby  girl  born  at  the 
Jordan  hospital  on  December  28. 

Joe  (Demus)  Ferriera  is  back  in 
the  overseers  office  again  after 
three  years  service  with  the  Ma- 
rines. By  the  looks  of  you  Joe, 
the  Marines  must  be  a great  out- 
fit. At  least  they  sure  put  on  the 
feed  bag. 

Joe  Vaz  has  just  returned  from 
a business  trip  to  New  York.  Was 
a great  trip — wasn’t  it,  Joe? 

Mary  Vaz  (Reel  Tender)  was 
transferred  to  No.  2 Mill. 

Wally  Fortini  was  elected  stew- 
ard in  place  of  John  Goeller.  If 
you  never  talked  before  Wally, 
you  will  now. — Ask  John! 

Sophia  and  Tony  Cravalho  are 
both  confined  to  their  home  with 
a severe  cold. 

John  Pacheco  Sr.,  has  been  out 
sick  for  the  past  two  weeks. 


JAKE  DRIES  RETIRES 


After  50  years  of  loyal  service  to  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
Jake  Dries,  foreman  of  the  Shipping  Department,  retired  December 
31,  1945,  to  enjoy  life  and  pursue  his  many  hobbies.  Jake’s  co-workers 
and  many  friends  were  present  at  a testimonial  dinner  given  in  his 
honor.  What  Jake  and  his  wile  thought  of  this  dinner  and  gifts  are 
best  expressed  in  the  two  letters  reprinted  below.  Above,  you  see  Jake 
thinking  it  over  on  his  last  day  at  Cordage.  Said  Jake,  “I’ve  had  a 
good  and  full  life  here.  Most  of  my  waking  hours  have  been  spent 
at  Cordage.  Now,  I want  to  spend  those  hours  with  my  wife  while 
she  and  I can  enjoy  them.” 


Princeton,  New  Jersey 
January  6,  1946 
My  dear  Mr.  Berardi: 

Jake  tells  me  you  will  know 
whom  I should  thank  for  the 
flowers  which  were  sent  to  me 
when  he  retired. 

I don’t  feel  I rated  them,  unless 
for  my  good  taste  in  choosing  a 
husband. 

They  were  beautiful,  and  I ap- 
preciated them  very  much.  It 
makes  both  Jake  and  me  very 
happy  to  feel  he  left  such  good 
friends  behind. 

Will  you  please  extend  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  whoever  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  flowers  and  tell 
them  how  much  I enjoyed  them? 

Sincerely, 

MARION  C.  DRIES 


Jan.  6,  1946 

Dear  Jim: 

This  is  our  first  day  on  our  trip, 
stopping  a few  miles  this  side  of 
Trenton  on  the  way  south. 

I am  enclosing  a few  lines  and 
will  you  see  that  they  get  in  the 
Cordage  News. 

I was  very  sorry  not  to  have 
been  able  to  thank  each  one  in- 
dividually for  the  grand  testi- 
monial dinner  that  the  boys  ar- 
ranged for  me. 

I want  each  one  to  know  that  I 
appreciated  it  very  much.  Too 
bad  it  was  such  a bad  night. 

I also  want  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee that  made  the  arrange- 
ments for  their  splendid  work. 

Will  you  also  tell  my  friends 
how  highly  I shall  value  the  wrist 
watch  they  gave  me.  It  will  al- 
ways remind  me  of  my  many  loyal 
friends. 

JAKE  DRIES 


HELEN  MORTON 
RESIGNS 

Effective  as  of  January  1,  Miss 
Helen  Morton,  dietician  at  Harris 
Hall,  resigned,  having  accepted  a 
position  elsewhere. 

Miss  Morton  has  worked  at 
Harris  Hall  since  August  27,  1930, 
and  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  Company’s  industrial  rela- 
tions program  both  before  and 
during  the  war. 

The  many  problems  of  indus- 
trial cafeteria  and  in-plant  feed- 
ing were  handled  by  her  in  a very 
capable  manner  during  her  many 
years  of  administration  and  she 
will  be  well  remembered  by  the 
many  employees  who  have  been 
regular  patrons  of  Harris  Hall, 
and  by  all  who  have  worked  with 
her  on  the  many  special  occasions 
for  which  she  arranged  banquets, 
special  luncheons,  etc. 

Our  shift  changes  and  increase 
in  employees  and  long  hours  of 
work  during  the  war  years  have 
warranted  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  cafeteria  at  No.  2 Mill 
and  canteen  service  throughout 
the  mills,  which  she  very  ably 
arranged,  and  these  are  still  in 
operation. 

Miss  Morton  leaves  us  here  for 
a position  as  dietician  at  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  not 
so  far  away  but  that  she  will  be 
in  a position  to  visit  us  occasion- 
ally. 

The  very  best  wishes  of  the 
Company  and  all  employees  to 
her  in  her  new  work. 


HARRIS  HALL 

JOYCE  PALMER 

Miss  Helen  Morton,  who  was 
employed  here  from  August,  1930 
through  December  1945,  has  re- 
cently begun  duties  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  Providence,  R.  I. 

Due  to  illness,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Slade  has  been  confined  to  her 
home  the  past  two  weeks. 

Mrs.  Mary  Correa,  Frances  Nut- 
terville,  Isabelle  Pacheco,  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Proule  have  returned  to 
work  after  recovering  from  the 
grippe. 

Miss  Enis  Almeda,  former  em- 
ployee of  Harris  Hall,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Manufacturing 
department.  Miss  Almeida  has 
been  employed  here  since  June, 
1944. 

Manuel  Motta,  chef  at  Harris 
Hall,  has  taken  over  the  respon- 
sibility as  overseer  at  Harris  Hall. 
Here’s  to  smooth  sailing.  Boss! 

Sales  have  been  boosting  re- 
cently in  the  No.  1 Mill.  Could  it 
be  your  smooth  sales  talk,  Paul- 
ine? 


Lt.  Roland  W.  Holmes,  son  of 
Roland  T.  Holmes  of  the  Insur- 
ance department,  is  home  on  ter- 
minal leave.  He  had  been  in  com- 
mand of  LST  1083,  a ship  similar 
to  the  LST  that  was  docked  at 
the  Plymouth  State  Pier  during 
the  recent  Navy  Day  celebration. 

WATCH  FOR  CONTEST 
in 
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Good  Health , . . 

As  we  go  to  press  with  this  issue  of 
the  News,  lines  of  Cordage  men  and 
women  are  passing  through  the  mobile 
X-ray  unit  sent  here  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Health  Service. 

This  voluntary  and  almost  unanimous 
turnout  proves  that  our  people  not  only 
have  confidence  in  their  present  physi- 
cal condition  but  are  determined  to  keep 
their  good  health.  Good  health  is,  after 
all,  our  most  precious  asset.  Without  it, 
we’re  pretty  useless.  With  it,  we  can 
overcome  any  obstacle. 

So  our  men  and  women  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  good  common  sense 
in  making  use  of  this  facility.  The 
Cordage  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment and  Local  692,  Textile  Workers 
Union,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
co-operative  effort  in  bringing  the 
service  here. 


Half  A Year . , . 

This  month  the  Cordage  News  is  half- 
way to  its  first  birthday.  The  News 
staff  would  like  to  know  what  you  think 
of  your  paper. 

Do  you  get  enough  personal  news? 
Do  you  get  enough  variety?  Are  there 
subjects  you  would  like  discussed  that 
are  not  covered?  Are  there  any  fea- 
tures you  would  like  added?  Is  there 
anything  you’d  like  changed? 

Send  along  your  comments  or  tell 
them  to  your  department  correspond- 
ent. That’s  the  only  way  we  can  con- 
tinue to  give  you  a good  newspaper — 
the  kind  of  paper  you  want.  We’re  a 
large  family  now  and  the  paper  can 
keep  us  in  closer  touch  with  each  other, 
help  to  keep  us  all  informed  on  all  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  every  man  and 
woman  at  Cordage. 

Lend  a helping  hand.  Tell  us  what 
you  think!  * 
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Mr.  Brewster  Says  . . . 

In  this  space  which  is  allotted  to 
me  I always  like  to  say  something 
about  the  prospects  ahead,  but  I find 
it  hard  to  know  what  to  say  this 
month.  As  I write  this  I am  just 
leaving  for  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton where  meetings  are  to  be  held 
to  consider  the  processing  quotas 
for  rope  and  matters  of  fiber  supply. 
The  situation  with  respect  to  fiber 
supply  is  as  difficult  a one  as  we 
have  seen  even  during  the  war,  and 
it  looks  quite  possible  that  the  fiber 
which  will  be  available  will  not 
support  as  full  a rope  production  as 
we  have  had.  This  seems  quite  sur- 
prising until  one  realizes  that  the 
rehabilitated  countries  have  quite 
large  demands  for  fiber  and  their 
needs  will  have  to  be  considered.  , 

The  processing  quotas  which  we 
have  received  from  the  government 
for  this  first  quarter  of  1946  are,  in 
fact,  substantially  reduced  from 
those  which  prevailed  during  1945, 
but  we  shall  not  know  for  a short 
time  yet  whether  those  quotas  must 
be  regarded  as  final  and  what  the 
effect  on  operations  will  finally  turn 
out  to  be. 

E.  W.  BREWSTER. 


LETTER  FROM  SERVICEMAN 

Korea,  January  2,  1946 
I am  just  sending  a few  lines  to  let  you 
know  you  have  made  one  soul  very  happy 
in  sending  the  Company  paper  overseas 
to  him,  it  just  shows  he  is  not  forgotten 
even  if  he  did  not  make  much  of  himself 
at  the  Co.  I am  in  hope  that  I may  come 
come  back  to  your  wonderful  Company. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  rope  ladder  I 
have  gone  up  and  down  over  the  side,  oh 
so  many  times  and  not  worried  of  a 
breakage  for  I knew  it  came  from  the 
Cordage  of  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Here  we  go  to  a small  town  about  20 
miles  from  our  main  camp  with  the  pop- 
ulation of  about  three  thousand  people, 
there  was  some  trouble  among  some  body 
of  men  called  the  Peoples’  Committee. 
These  fellows  were  looting  a lot  of  houses 
taking  anything  which  they  had  need  of, 


so  we  were  sent  here  to  straighten  it  out  : 
some  way.  Well,  we  used  our  own  way 
one  day  when  I was  acting  police  chief: 
and  sitting  behind  my  desk  with,  my  .38 
cal.  lying  on  top  of  it  with  a full  load.  A i 
man  and  a woman  came  up  to  me  and  i 
began  to  tell  me  something  in  Korean.  ( 
Well,  this  meant  I had  to  get  some  one 
who  could  speak  both  American  and 
Korean  so  I sent  one  of  my  men  down  to 
our  barracks  to  get  some  one.  It  took 
about  five  minutes  to  come  back.  Mean- 
while I was  looking  over  the  woman  who 
had  come  in  with  this  man.  She  was 
covered  all  over  with  blood,  head  to  foot. 

I was  yet  to  know  what  had  happened 
for  this  person  who  could  understand  ) 
both  sides  was  talking  to  this  man  and  t 
lady.  Well,  after  they  had  talked  for  f 
about  one  hour  I told  them  to  keep  shut  ( 
up  for  a little  while  I got  the  low  down  | 
on  the  case.  Well,  it  seems  as  I got  it,  [ 
that  this  woman’s  son-in-law  was  work- 
ing in  the  rice  fields  and  doing  good  hard  | 
work  too,  when  his  wife  came  running  to  I 
him  telling  him  his  mother-in-law  was 
taking  his  house  and  rice  away  from  him.i 
He  and  his  wife  went  up  to  the  house 
to  see  what  was  going  on  there.  He  found 
his  mother-in-law  putting  all  his  rice  in 
bags  and  putting  them  on  the  wagon. 
Well,  he  came  up  to  her  and,  took  hei 
hand  and  told  her  to  go  home.  She,  in 
return,  said  this  was  her  home  but  ii 
was  his  house  so  she  tried  to  take  hei 
hand  away  from  his.  He  then  got  mad- 
der than  ever  and  started  to  pound  hei 
face  with  his  fist  therefore  is  how  she 
got  her  blood  on  her. 

I pick  up  my  .38  and  we  took  our  jeep 
and  tore  up  the  road  with  the  man  and 
woman  and  we  came  to  the  house.  Soor 
as  we  were  nearing  the  house  we  could 
see  someone  out  in  the  fields.  We  took  it. 
for  granted  that  it  was  the  son-in-law 
so  we  called  him  to  come  over  to  us,  wher 
he  came  up  to  us  we  took  him  by  his  am 
and  put  him  in  our  jeep  then  we  told  th( 
man  and  woman  to  stay  in  the  housi 
until  we  came  back  again.  We  then  start- 
ed on  the  boy.  He  must  of  been  twenty-  i 
one,  or  somewhere  there.  Well,  I hat  : 
this  person  who  could  speak  to  him  ge  ■ 
his  story  and  tell  me  the  lowdown  late: 
as  I had  to  go  to  someone’s  house  wh<  : 
had  orders  to  move  out  by  ten  o’clock 
if  not  they  would  be  out  in  the  street  : 

Well,  I call  the  station  and  told  then 
to  have  two  men  ready  with  gun  ant  [ 
amo.  ready  for  trouble  were  we.  Thei  : 
nothing  happened  so  at  five  I sent  then 
back  to  our  place  of  rest  and  myself  like 
_ The  next  morning  I and  one  more  msu 
went  up  at  7 to  be  on  the  smart  side.  | 

Private  Charles  Lindberg  i 
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Mill  No.  1 

PREP.  ROOM 


Mill  No.  2 

BALLING  ROOM 


MAINTENANCE  DEPT. 

R.  SAMPSON 


“TENNIE”  ALMEIDA 


NELLIE  MONTI 


Well  folks,  here  it  is  1946,  and 
can’t  say  that  I have  much  to 
say,  but  then  the  year  has  only 
started. 

Miss  Dorothy  Francis  spent  the 
New  Year  week-end  in  Boston. 
Hope  you  had  a very  nice  time, 
Dottie ! 

It  certainly  seems  swell  to  see 
all  our  ex-service  men  back  to 
their  old  jobs.  We  have  Frank 
Balboni,  who  certainly  looks  good 
— Richard  Voght,  who  also  is 
back  on  the  old  production  line. 
Oh!  yes,  something  new  has 
been  added  to  the  No.  1 Mill 
Prep  Room — yes,  I mean  Edward 
Riberio  who  is  also  an  ex-service 
man.  How  do  you  like  working 
with  us  Eddie???  We  certainly 
like  having  you! 

Oh!  I don’t  think  I’ve  ever  men- 
tioned how  wonderful  the  picture 
of  our  Cordage  Pin-up  Girls  was. 
If  you  don’t  recall  it,  look  at  your 
November  issue,  and  there  you 
have  our  No.  1 Mill  Pin-ups.  Vic- 
toria Raymond,  Norma  Wylie, 
Jamesena  Durnian.  I think  I’ll 
have  an  enlargement  made — not 
bad  at  all. 


RECEIVING  DEPT. 

J.  BERARDI 

We  are  glad  to  have  with  us 
again  Ameglio  Fortini.  Ameglio 
was  recently  discharged,  having 
served  3 years  in  the  USA.  He 
served  26  months  at  New  Cale- 
donia. I hear  Ameglio  takes  quite 
a liking  to  those  NEW  JERSEY 
“belles.” 


i 


WANTED  AT  ONCE:  We  are 
still  looking  for  a typewriter, 
which  has  keys  that  Roy  Paty 
can  locate  correctly.  Cheer  up, 
Jj  Roy,  we  may  find  one  yet. 

„ Philip  Riegal  spent  the  week- 
^13  j end  rabbit  hunting  at  Smelt  pond. 

d. Jj  ABC's  for  Curtains, 

Draperies,  Slip-Covers 

In  a sound  decorating  scheme, 
2 I fabrics  pick  up  and  complement 
wall  and  floor  covers — or  intro- 
duce the  vital  color  accent.  Point- 
ers for  making  simple  and  dram- 
I atic  use  of  fabrics  are  presented 
j in  the  January  issue  of  Better 
Homes  & Gardens  magazine — the 
third  in  a series  of  “ABC’S  of 
Decorating.” 

1.  Use  slip-covers  generously. 
They're  smart  decoratiiig  and 
they’re  practical — especially  if 
you  have  small  children.  They’re 
clever  camouflage  when  the  color 
of  your  upholstery  fights  with  the 
general  theme. 

2.  Don’t  let  your  windows  be 
uninteresting.  Valances  make 
windows  more  effective — can 
heighten,  lower,  or  widen  them. 
Deep  cornices  at  the  top  of  too- 
high  windows  will  pull  them  down. 


I Extended  drapery  rods  on  either 


Ktl 


side  of  skinny  windows  will  widen 
them.  Windows  groups  should  be 
treated  as  single  units.  Drapes 


jjjiand  glass  curtains  should  be  floor 


or  apron  length. 

3.  Dark  walls  need  light  drap- 
eries and  upholstery  or  slipcovers 
with  a sparkle.  With  light  walls, 
a dark  contrast  is  needed  in  fur- 
niture. 

4.  Fabric  and  color  can  cam- 
ouflage big  bulky  pieces  of  furni- 
ture. Dark  colors  will  make  a 
large  piece  look  smaller.  Pattern- 
ed fabrics  can  be  used  to  break  up 
unattractive  lines  in  your  furni- 
ture. 

5.  Use  slipcovers  to  create 
definite  periods  for  mongrel 
chairs,  sofas — they  hide  bad  con- 
struction, ornate  carving.  For 
Early  American,  use  ruffled  floun- 
ces,  floral  or  plaid  material;  18th 

n CentuiT.  trim  box  pleats,  medi- 
K^jum-to-large  floral  or  stripes. 
3’^  I Straight,  box,  inverted  corners 
!!^:give  a modern  air. 
dW  6.  Floral-stripe-plain  combin- 
jD^  ation  of  carpet,  drapes,  wall-cov- 
1*  ering,  and  upholstery  offers  in- 
itti*  finite  variation.  Plain  wall,  plain 
fL'J  I fabrics  can  be  stunning — espec- 
irf  "‘*'ially  with  the  variety  of  textures 
y-  in  the  new  fabrics. 


The  broom  brigade  went  into 
action  Thursday  morning  pending 
the  results  of  Wednesday  and 
Thursday’s  snowstorm  here  in  No. 
2 Mill.  Everyone  weis  armed  with 
a broom  and  waged  war  with  the 
dust  and  dirt.  What  a battle  it 
was,  but  we  emerged  victoriously! 
Incidently,  that  was  the  day  in 
which  our  extra  compensation 
was  handed  out  and  quite  a few 
were  not  on  hand  to  receive  theirs. 

Helga  Anderson  is  back  to  work 
again  in  the  testing  room,  after 
receiving  her  discharge  from  the 
Wacs. 

Bill  Bonney  has  been  at  home 
for  a few  days  with  the  grippe. 

Josephine  Morini  has  become 
engaged  to  Alfred  Martin  now 
discharged  from  the  Army.  She 
received  a beautiful  diamond  ring. 
Congratulations  J osephine ! 

Miss  Isabelle  Martin  is  now 
Mrs.  Howard  Burgess  and  con- 
gratulations to  you  Isabelle!  She 
received  a beautiful  blanket  as  a 
wedding  present  from  her  co- 
workei’s. 

Amelia  Pina  has  been  out  for 
a few  days  with  a bad  cold,  but 
is  back  to  work  and  as  good  as 
new. 


LETTERS  FROM 
SERVICEMEN 

John  J.  Nuttei'ville,  PhM  1/c  USN 
Pacific  Area 

“.  . . . Just  recently  I arrived 
here  from  Okinawa  for  duty  on 
CinCPac  Staff.  My  job  is  primar- 
ily that  of  stenographer  for  the 
Medical  Inspector,  Pacific  Ocean 
Areas,  and  I find  it  to  be  most 
interesting. 

“While  on  Okinawa,  I was  at- 
tached to  the  Staff  Medical  Office 
for  duty  with  the  Senior  Medical 
Officer  performing  the  same  kind 
of  job  I now  have.  Life  was  quite 
rugged  those  hot  humid  days  last 
summer,  but  I never  would  have 
wanted  to  miss  it  for  anything  in 
the  world.  It  was  really  wonderful 
experience.” 


Walter  Y.  Hatch,  WT  3/c 
Atlantic  Area 

“Received  two  copies  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  News  yesterday 
and  was  very  pleased  to  receive 
them. 

“We  left  Panama  Canal  Zone 
yesterday  afternoon  on  our  way 
to  Norfolk,  Va.  It’s  my  second 
time  through  the  canal  and  it  was 
good  to  see  it  after  three  years. 

“There  wasn’t  much  liberty  but 
we  did  have  a chance  to  celebrate 
the  New  Year. 

“Expect  to  get  leave  soon  and 
will  drop  in  for  a visit. 

“Getting  back  to  the  paper 
again,  I really  think  the  reporters 
are  doing  a swell  job.  I know  the 
rest  of  the  service  people  certainly 
enjoy  the  paper.” 


REQUEST  FROM 
AFRICA 

Emmanuel  Thompson  Anaguah 

Presbyterian  Junior  School 
Awisa 
P.O.  Box  1 
Akim  Swedru 
Via  Akim  Oda 
Gold  Coast  British 
West  Africa 
19th  December  ’45 

Sir, 

I hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a letter  from  a West  African 
scout  boy  whose  home  is  in  the 
Gold  Coast. 

I obtained  this  address  from  a 
booklet  known  as  Farm  Journal 
and  Farmer’s  Wife;  in  which  I 
learned  that  you  have  a certain 
booklet  entitled  “Useful  Knots 
and  How  to  Tie  Them.”  The 
booklet  made  me  understood  that 
there  will  be  no  obligation  what 
so  ever;  as  such  kindly  procure 
me  such  a book  in  order  that  I 
can  improve  my  scouting. 

I hope  to  ring  off  here  hoping 
to  read  from  you  soon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(signed)  Emmanuel  Anaguah 


Three  veterans  recently  dis- 
charged from  the  service,  former 
employees  of  this  Department, 
have  decided  to  go  into  business 
for  themselves. 

Arthur  R.  Davis  is  going  into 
the  electrical  business  in  Kings- 
ton. 

Albert  McKay  has  joined  the 
plumbing  concern  of  the  Rae 
Brothers. 

Herbert  Towle  will  establish 
himself  in  Scituate. 


TAR  HOUSE 

LARRY  MOSSEY 

We  have  a new  addition  to  our 
family  in  the  person  of  Lawrence 
“Pop”  Kuhn. 

The  Lab  is  slowly  but  surely 
pushing  us  out  of  this  section  of 
the  mill. 

Jesse  Rezendes  formerly  of  No. 
1 Rope  Room  is  now  spending  his 
time  operating  the  whirligig.  He 
says  his  new  job  gives  him  ample 
time  to  think  of  “Fate”? 

Essio  Besegai  has  returned  to 
work  at  the  Tar  House,  after  two 
years  and  two  months  in  the 
Seabees.  Welcome  back  to  the 
fold.  Crooner. 

Frank  Spalluzzi  is  anxiously 
awaiting  the  arrival  home  of  his 
son,  James,  who  has  returned 
from  the  South  Pacific  and  is 
now  stationed  in  California. 

Joseph  Cavalho  informed  us 
that  his  wife  went  through  a 
minor  operation  last  week  and  is 
progressing  rapidly. 

That’s  All. 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 

MARGARET  E.  McLEAN 
During  the  month  of  December 
the  following  employees  received 
service  emblems  for  twenty-five 
years  or  more  service  with  the 
Company; 

William  C.  Bryant  35  years 

Harry  Simmons  30  years 

Joseph  Alves  30  years 

Manuel  L.  Lopes  30  years 

John  R.  Batata  30  years 

John  Andrade  25  years 

Pasquale  landoli  25  years 

GEORGE  SIEVER 
On  December  31,  1945,  George 
Siever,  employee  in  the  Rope 
Room,  was  pensioned.  Mr.  Siever 
had  worked  for  the  Company  for 
42 years,  his  continuous  service 
dating  from  June  8,  1903. 

UMBERTO  GILLI 

On  January  1,  1946,  Umberto 
Gilli’s  pension  became  effective. 
Mr.  Gilli  had  nearly  completed  42 
years  of  service  with  the  Com- 
pany, his  continuous  service  dat- 
ing from  March  4,  1904.  Mr.  Gilli 
was  an  employee  of  the  Grounds 
Department. 

ANNA  F.  BARBOZA 
On  December  24,  1945,  Mrs. 
Anna  F.  Barboza,  employee  in  No. 
2 Mill,  went  on  retirement  wage. 
Mrs.  Barboza  had  worked  con- 
tinuously in  No.  2 Mill  since  No- 
vember 8,  1923. 


William  A.  Gilman  and  Mar- 
garet E.  McLean  attended  the  em- 
ployee school  for  federal  income 
tax  instruction  at  the  Boston  City 
Club,  an  January  17,  1946.  This 
school  is  conducted  by  the  Office 
of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue and  is  sponsored  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Industries  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Lt.  Comm.  Willis  Roberts  and 
family  are  visiting  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Roberts. 
Lt.  Comm.  Roberts  is  on  Naval 
terminal  leave. 

The  Credit  Union  personnel 
has  become  very  domestic-mind- 
ed. Perhaps  it  is  because  Mrs. 
White’s  husband  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Navy,  and  Miss 
Strassel’s  fiance  is  reported  to  be 
on  his  way  home.  The  suspense 
is  certainly  terrific  — isn’t  it, 
Jeannette? 


LABORATORY 

The  Laboratory 
January  17,  1946 
William  Rudolph, 

U.  S.  Army 
Hello  Bill: 

In  reading  the  December  issue 
of  the  Cordage  News  I came 
across  a letter  which  you  had 
written  to  the  editors. 

You  seemed  to  be  in  a puzzled 
state  of  mind  as  to  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Lab.  column. — Well, 
it  was  this  way.  Bill,  a wedding 
took  place  in  Texas  which  re- 
quired my  presence.  Being  a new- 
ly wed  yourself,  you  can  see  how 
important  weddings  are.  So,  con- 
sequently the  Lab  column  was 
completely  forgotten.  However,  if, 
by  now  you  have  received  the  De- 
cember issue  of  the  Cordage  News 
you  will  note  that  the  Lab  is  back 
in  circulation  once  again. 

To  keep  you  up  to  date.  I’ll  pro- 
ceed to  give  you  the  latest. 

Everett  Warner  took  his  vaca- 
tion Christmas  week  to  enable 
him  to  spend  Christmas  with  his 
folks  and  also  get  in  some  skiing. 
The  weather  was  only  suitable  to 
permit  skiing  one  day.  We  wish 
him  better  luck  next  year. 

Ruthie  Wood  also  took  her  va- 
cation during  Christmas  week.  We 
know  Ruthie  had  a v/onderful 
Christmas  seeing  as  her  favorite 
G.I.  arrived  home  from  overseas. 

Dr.  Prindle,  Chape  and  Wirtz 
have  been  out  sick  with  the  grippe. 

Fred  Travers  visited  the  Lab 
last  week.  Fred  will  be  getting 
his  discharge  in  a couple  of  weeks 
and  will  be  back  at  the  Lab  soon. 

Bill,  you  and  Bob  Pardee  are 
about  the  only  ones  absent  now. 
Incidently,  there  is  a letter  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  Cordage 
News  which  we  received  from  Bob. 
Hope  it  will  interest  you. 

I received  a letter  from  Phoebe 
Shirley,  who  is  working  in  Mt. 
Clemens,  Michigan.  She  likes 
Michigan  and  her  work  very 
much. 

•By  the  way.  Bill,  if  you  should 
come  across  a couple  of  extra 
houses  out  there,  please  send 
them  this  way  . . . Norman  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  . . . Bet 
he  knows  the  map  of  Plymouth 
and  Kingston  better  than  we  do 
now. 

Marie  Sance  would  also  be  in- 
terested in  a cute  little  house  for 
her  and  her  future.  Marie  cele- 
brated her  20th  birthday  last  Fri- 
day. She  had  quite  a celebration 
too,  just  ask  her.  And,  she  thought 
her  birthday  was  a secret. 

Work  is  progressing  , nicely  on 
the  new  Lab.  Color  combinations 
are  under  discussion  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

This  just  about  completes  the 
news  for  this  time. 

So  long  for  now  and  best  wishes 
from  the  Lab. 

Dorothy  Malone  Bean 


MFG.  ORDER  DEPT. 

FRANCES  WIRZBURGER 

Miss  Gertrude  Keith  retired 
January  5th  from  this  depart- 
ment after  working  25  years  for 
the  Company.  From  her  many 
friends  throughout  the  office  she 
received  a money  gift  and  a large 
bouquet  of  flowers.  She  left  with 
“best  wishes  for  the  future”  from 
everyone. 

Assisting  Joe  Correa  on  the  pro- 
duction control  flow  is  Jerry  Re- 
zendes, who  replaced  Larry  Mc- 
Carthy. Jerry’s  favorite  expres- 
sions seems  to  be  “Hubba,  hubba, 
hubba.” 

Replacing  Miss  Keith,  we  have 
a new  member  in  the  department 
— Miss  Enis  Almeida.  It’s  nice 
having  you  with  us,  Enis. 


OFFICE  NEWS 

C.  W.  GILLIGAN 

There  are  two  new  additions  to 
the  office  personnel,  on  Floor  1 — 
Miss  Mary  Lovell  of  Kingston  in 
the  Payroll  Dept.,  while  on  Floor 
2 there  is  Miss  Alfreida  Roncarati 
in  the  Binder  Twine  Dept. 

Marjorie  Croft  is  wearing  a 
diamond — she  and  Henry  Adams 
of  Chiltonville,  plan  to  say  “I  do” 
in  the  late  spring. 
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Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief 
Association 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  FINANCE 

Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
January  3,  1946 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OP  FINANCE 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief 
Association; 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  ex- 
amined the  books  and  papers  of  the  Trustees,  Treasurer  and 
Secretary  and  have  compiled  the  following  report  therefrom; 

CHARTER  MEMBERS  MEMORIAL  FUND 

United  States  of  America  Savings  Bond  $2,000,00 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  1,027.52 

Plymouth  Savings  Bank  5,051.39 

Plymouth  Co  - operative  Federal  Savings  & Loan 

Association  3,258.72 

East  Bridgewater  Savings  Bank  1,635.39 

Treasurer — Cash — Plymouth  National  Bank  354.55 

Secretary — Cash  on  Hand  4.85 


Total  Assets,  January  1,  1946 
Total  Assets,  January  1,  1945  . 


Net  Gain  for  the  Year  

GAINS 

Interest; 

United  States  of  America  Savings  Bond 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  

Plymouth  Savings  Bank  

Plymouth  Co  - operative  Federal  Savings  & Loan 

Association  

East  Bridgewater  Savings  Bank 

Dues  


LOSSES 

Death  Benefit  

Salary,  Insurance,  Printing  and  Miscellaneous 


Net  Gain  for  the  Year  

DISABILITY  BENEFIT  FUND 

Whitman  Savings  Bank  

Plymouth  Co  - operative  Federal  Savings  & Loan 

Association  

Plymouth  Co  - operative  Federal  Savings  & Loan 

Association  Certificate  

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  

Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  

Treasurer — Cash — Plymouth  National  Bank  

Secretary — Cash  on  Hand  


Total  Assets,  January  1,  1946 
Total  Assets,  January  1,  1945 


Net  Loss  for  the  Year 


GAINS 

Interest; 

Whitman  Savings  Bank 

Plymouth  Co  - operative  Federal  Savings  & Loan 

Association  

Plymouth  Co  - operative  Federal  Savings  & Loan 

Association  Certificate  

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  

Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  

Dues  


LOSSES 

Sick  Benefit — Charter  Members  $1,581.35 

Sick  Benefit — Non-Charter  Members  . . . 5,544.30 


Salary,  Insurance,  Printing  and  Miscellaneous 


$13,332.42 

12,812.91 

$519.51 


$50.00 

20.24 

98.60 

77.13 

32.22 

878.75 

$1,156.94 

$600.00 

37.43 

$637.43 

$519.51 

$741.51 

2,765.95 

1,000.00 

355.62 

213.13 

323.92 

.31 

$5,400.44 

5,606.75 

$206.31 


$14.60 

67.40 

25.00 

7.99 

2.10 

7,014.10 

$7,131.19 


$7,125.65 

211.85 


$7,337.50 

Net  Loss  for  the  Year $206.31 

Number  of  Members 

Pensioners  23 

Charter  Members  221 

Non-Charter  Members  468 

Total  712 

FINANCE  AND  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 
ALFRED  L.  BARNES 
WILLIAM  A.  GILMAN 
H.  G.  ROBERTS 


OFFICERS  FOR  1946 
of 

Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief 
Association 

President,  Walter  E.  Carr 
92  Spooner  St. 

Vice  Pres.  Albert  J.  Cavicchi 
41  Russell  St. 

Secretary,  William  L.  Leidloff 
20  Whiting  St. 

Ass’t  Sec’t,  Charles  J.  Hurle 
15  So.  Spooner  St. 

Treas.,  John  J.  Nutterville 
364  Court  St. 

Trustees 
Charles  Hurle 
Stanley  Remick 
Harold  G.  Roberts 
Edward  Freeman 
Orrin  Slade 
Auditing  Committee 
Alfred  Barnes 
Harold  G.  Roberts 
Wilham  A.  Gilman 
Membership  Committee 
Vincent  Guaraldi 
Charles  Hurle 
Orrin  A.  Slade 
Joseph  Cravalho,  Jr. 
John  Durnion 

Notices:  All  members  in  order 
to  receive  sick  benefits  shall 
be  required  to  furnish  a doc- 
tor’s certificate  within  one 
week.  Please  notify  the  Pres- 
ident or  Secretary  at  once. 

Copies  of  O.C.M.R.A.  By- 
laws, revised  as  of  July  1, 
1945  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to  Secretary  or  As- 
sistant Secretary. 


GARDENING  COLUMN 

Success  With  Your  House  Plants 

Don’t  feed  your  house  plants 
tea  or  coffee,  or  massage  them 
with  castor  oil.  Success  doesn’t 
come  that  way. 

Instead,  note  these  simple  re- 
quirements from  the  November 
issue  of  Better  Homes  & Gardens 
magazine. 

LIGHT;  Most  plants  grow  bet- 
ter in  windows  where  during  the 
winter  months  if  they  receive  full 
sun  for  at  least  half  the  day,  but 
a few  including  ferns  do  better 
out  of  direct  sun. 

TEMPERATURE : Best  indoor 
temperature  for  most  house  plants 
is  70  degrees  or  slightly  lower  in 
the  day  and  55  degrees  at  night. 

WATER:  All  house  plants  grow 
best  in  moist  soil  except  the  cacti 
and  other  succulents.  A plant  in 
a glazed  pot  with  no  drainage 
hole  does  not  require  water  nearly 
so  often  as  does  one  in  a porous 
pot.  Many  plants  die  because  their 
soil  is  kept  saturated  continuously. 
Allow  at  least  the  upper  surface 
to  dry  out  before  watering  again. 
Give  water  until  it  leaks  from  the 
drainage  hole. 

HUMIDITY;  Most  house  plants 
grow  best  in  moist  air.  Automatic 
humidifiers  in  furnaces  and  pans 
of  water  over  radiators  do  some 
good.  It  also  helps  to  keep  potted 
plants  on  trays  of  wet  sand  or 
pebbles. 

SOIL:  House  plants  need  one 
that  is  loose  and  does  not  crack 
when  it  dries  out.  A soil  that  sat- 
isfies geraniums  and  sansevierias 
includes  1 part  sand,  1 part  leal- 
mold,  rotted  manure  or  peatmoss. 


NUMBER,  PLEASE 


Here’s  a gal  that’s  often  heard 
but  seldom  seen  by  many  around 
the  plant.  Rita  Dries,  Cordage’s 
switchboard  operator,  is  tucked 
away  in  one  corner  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  office  building  with 
her  switchboard,  brass  plugs,  but- 
tons, and  myriad  of  phone  lines 
from  inside  and  outside  the  plant. 
Besides  handling  hundreds  of  rou- 
tine inter-office  and  local  calls 
every  day  and  without  batting  an 
eye,  Rita’s  voice  travels  to  many 
parts  of  the  country  every  day 
as  she  puts  through  or  receives 
the  many  long-distance  calls  that 
are  a regular  part  of  the  opera- 
tion of  conducting  the  Company 
national  and  inter-national  busi- 
ness. 


Pfc.  Rchard  W.  Lanman,  Aerial 
Radio  Operator,  son  of  Bert  Lan- 
man of  the  Traffic  department, 
has  been  discharged  from  the 
Army  and  is  now  at  his  home  on 
7 Davis  street.  Prior  to  his  dis- 
charge he  was  awarded  an  Air 
Medal  for  meritorious  achieve- 
ment. 

and  2 parts  of  the  best  soil  from 
your  garden. 

To  each  peck  of  this  soil  add  4 
tablespoons  of  superphosphate  or 
a balanced  plant  food.  Mix  thor- 
oughly. 

For  African  violets,  gloxinias, 
azaleas,  coleus,  begonias,  and 
ferns,  use  this  same  mixture  but 
cut  the  garden  soil  to  1 part. 

Cacti,  Crown-of-thorns,  Christ- 
mas cactus,  aloes,  and  gasterias 
should  have  a soil  made  of  1 part 
sand,  or  little  pulverized  charcoal, 
and  the  superphosphate  or  bal- 
anced plant  food. 

PURE  AIR:  Plants  are  low  in 
their  tolerance  to  escaped  cooking 
gas.  House  plants  can  be  grown 
well  in  homes  using  gas  as  fuel. 
It  is  escaping  imburned  gas  that 
damages  the  tender  growing  tips. 

PEST-FREE:  The  easiest  way 
to  keep  your  house  plants  free  of 
pests  is  to  start  with  clean  plants. 
A teaspoonful  of  nicotine  sulfate 
and  a 1-inch  cube  of  soap  or  2 
tablespoons  of  soap  flakes  per 
gallon  of  water  is  the  thing  to  use 
for  aphids,  mealy  bugs,  white  flies, 
and  scale.  Turn  the  plant  upside 
down  and  immerse  the  entire  top 
for  several  minutes.  Rinse  with 
water  of  room  temperatiure. 


M5nrtle 


Right  Around  Home 


By  Dudley  Fisher 


BUT  YOU  TELL  VOUR  MOTHER  \F 
SHE  WANTC  ID  TRADE  FOR  A 
SMALLER  HUSBAND  I'LL  BE  CLAD 
TO  TALK  TO  HER./  ^ 


J'  I'LLTELLHER 

BUT  I DON'T 
THINK  IT'S 
A DEAL./ 
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j'NEW  BOOKS  AT 
,,  LORING  LIBRARY 

Fiction 

THE  GAUNTLET  by  James  Street 
3VER  AFTER  by  Elswyth  Thane 
3RIENDLY  PERSUASION  by 
Jessamyn  West 

30,  THE  FAIR  WIND  by  I.  A.  R. 
Wylie 

Promising  First  Novels 
VIY  FELICIA  by  Paul  Driscoll 
BRIGHT  STAR  ‘OR  DARK  by  R. 
P.  Hamden 

30LD  IN  THE  STREETS  by  Mary 
Vardoulakis 

Romance  and  Adventure 
COUNTRY  MOUSE  by  L.  A.  Kent 
BEYOND  THE  SOUND  OP  GUNS 
by  Emilie  Loring 
3EPENT  IN  HASTE  by  J.  P.  Mar- 
quand 

BARK  SAILS  by  H.  T.  Miller 
BUTSIDE  EDEN  by  I.  S.  Rorick 
jONG  road  by  Natalie  Shipman 

Non-Fiction 

BEST  PLAYS  OF  1944  - 45  by 
Burns  Mantle,  editor 
.PICTURE  HISTORY  OF  RUS- 
‘ SIA  by  J.  S.  Martin,  editor 
MAN  FROM  KANSAS:  THE  LIFE 
OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 
by  David  Hinshaw 
:>LANTATION  PARADE : LIFE 
I IN  THE  GRAND  MANNER  IN 
' LOUISIANA  by  H.  T.  Kane 
BOOR  OPENS;  THE  CHILD- 
HOOD OF  THE  AUTHOR’S 
TWO  DAUGHTERS  by  Ernst 
Lothar 

30W  TO  PRESERVE  FOOD  by 
W.  W.  Chenowellt 
MY  WAYWARD  PARENT: 
D A U G H T E R’S  REMINIS- 
CENCES OP  HER  FATHER, 
IRVIN  COBB.  Elizabeth  Cobb 
fUNNY  BUSINESS;  A COLLEC- 
TION  OF  SATURDAY  EVE- 
NING POST  CARTOONS,  by 
Derrickson  & Bailey,  editors 

African  journey  by  e.  g. 
^ Robeson 

’’ORGET  your  AGE!  by  P.  J. 
Steincrokie 

-IRESIDE  BOOK  OF  CHRIST- 
MAS STORIES  by  Edward 
Wagenknecht,  editor 
ii  ELASTICS:  WHAT  EVERYONE 
;•  SHOULD  KNOW  by  Bernard 
Wolfe 

Mystery  and  Detective 
flUMOR  HALT  IT  by  Christo- 

luNE  STRINGS  FOR  OUR  BOW 
i by  Maurice  Walsh 

World  War  II 

iT’S  TOMORROW  OUT  HERE 
I by  Max  Miller 

Officially  dead:  the 

' STORY  OP  COMMANDER  CO- 
LUMBUS DARWIN  SMITH  by 
Quenten  Reynolds 
BAYS  AND  NIGHTS;  A NOVEL 
by  Konstantine  Simonov 
JGHTS  OUT;  A NOVEL  by 
Baynard  Kendrick 
BEACH  RED:  A NOVEL  by  Peter 
Bowman 


Snowball  Party 


• ' A group  of  women  from  No.  1 
Mill  decided  during  one  dinner 
i lour  that  the  snow  or  the  cold 
I wouldn’t  stop  them  from  taking 
snapshots.  So  here  they  are:  left 
;o  right:  Mrs.  Gloria  Vaz,  Mrs. 
Palmira  Santos,  Mrs.  Herminia 
Bastos,  Miss  Alice  Aguiar,  Miss 
jouis  Ruprecht,  Mrs.  Chermalina 
Balboni  and  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Cal- 
isto. 

Isn’t  that  beautiful  snow? 


SPINNING  DEPT. 

Mill  No.  1 

DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

Caroline  Martin  is  back  at  work 
after  spending  some  time  at  home 
with  her* son,  who  recently  re- 
turned home  from  overseas. 

Annie  Thomas  is  also  back  with 
us  after  undergoing  a minor  op- 
eration. 

Engagements 

Among  the  engagements  this 
month,  we  have  Alice  Aguiar,  who 
recently  became  engaged  to  Joe 
Botelho,  who  received  his  dis- 
charge from  the  Army  not  long 
ago. 

Then  there  is  Dorothy  Ber- 
nardo who  also  became  engaged 
to  Philip  D.  A.  Cummings,  Jr.,  of 
Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine.  You’ll 
have  to  ask  her  what  the  D.  A. 
stands  for. 

Orrie  had  a terrific  cold  last 
week  and  I told  him  to  take  some 
cold  pills.  He  said  he’d  already 
taken  22  of  them  without  any 
good  being  done.  Well,  what  we 
want  to  know  is — Is  there  anyone 
that  can  prescribe  a good  remedy? 

No  Hopes 

Every  morning  as  Leo  goes  by 
No.  2 Spinning  section,  he  looks 
twice  to  see  if  Julia  is  in.  More 
than  likely  she’s  not.  Maybe 
she’ll  surprise  you  some  day,  Leo. 
“Maybe.” 

Sinatra 

Stop  swooning  you  girls  — it’s 
not  really  Sinatra,  but  I’ll  let  you 
in  on  a little  secret.  We  have  a 
Sinatra  here  in  our  own  Mill  and 
he’s  none  other  than  E.  Voght.  If 
you  should  ever  visit  the  Reclaim- 
ing Department,  you’d  have  the 
proof  because  you  can  always 
hear  him  singing  his  daughter’s 
favorite  song,  “Chickoree  Chick.” 


Diner:  “Two  eggs,  please.  Don’t 
fry  them  a second  after  the  white 
is  cooked  and  don’t  turn  them 
over.  Just  a small  pinch  of  salt 
on  each — and  no  pepper.  Well, 
what  are  you  waiting  for?” 

Waitress;  “The  hen  that  lays 
those  eggs  is  named  Betty.  Is 
that  all  right,  sir?” 


GROUNDS  DEPT. 

J.  SMITH 

“War  Risk  Riders  Cancelled 
Effective  November  8,  1945” 

As  of  November  8,  1945,  War 
Risk  Riders  on  Mass.  Savings 
Bank  Life  Insurance  policies  are 
considered  as  having  been  can- 
celled and  are  void  and  of  no 
effect,  regardless  of  when  the 
policy  was  issued  and  regardless 
of  where  the  insured  is  or  what 
he  is  doing. 

This  voiding  and  cancellation 
of  War  Risk  Riders  applies  to  all 
of  the  provisions  including  the 
aviation  provisions,  clause  (b)  in 
WR-1  and  clause  (c)  in  WR-2. 

It  applies  to  all  other  provi- 
sions of  both  riders,  the  aviation 
clause  being  mentioned  specifi- 
cally because  those  are  the  ones 
about  which  inquiry  is  most  likely 
to  occur. 

“Wartime  Limitations  on  Savings 
Bank  Insurance  Lifted” 

The  limitations  as  to  the 
amount  of  Massachusetts  Sav- 
ings Bank  Life  Insurance  which 
may  be  issued  on  any  one  life 
having  been  reduced  from  $25,- 
000  to  $10,000  during  World  War 
II  have  now  been  restored  to  pre- 
war limits  which  limits  vary  ac- 
cording to  age,  sex,  etc. 

Applications  for  the  maximum 
amount  of  $25,000  may  now  be 
accepted  only  on  males  age  20  to 
49  inclusive.  Males  between  50 
and  60  may  not  be  accepted  for 
amounts  in  excess  of  $15,000  of 
new  insurance  depending  on  the 
amounts  which  such  applicant 
now  has  and  the  dates  when  it 
was  taken  out.  Of  course,  all  ap- 
plicants for  maximum  amounts 
will  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
State  Medical  Director. 

’The  maximum  amount  of  in- 
surance which  may  be  issued  to 
women  is  $7,500. 


Believe  It  Or  Not... It’s  The  Same  Man 


Yessir,  this  is  Bart  Bradley,  son  of  H,  B.  Bradley,  in  a “during” 
and  “after”  shot.  On  the  right,  you  see  Bart,  U.  S.  Navy 
officer,  on  active  duty  in  the  Pacific,  head  shaved,  for  what 
reason  he  never  has  said.  On  the  left,  Bart  back  home  after 
his  discharge  from  the  Navy.  This  is  as  you  are  seeing  him 
now.  Bart’s  immediate  problems  are  where  to  find  office 
space  and  where  to  find  a home  for  his  family.  Welcome  home! 


No.  2 Mill 

BASEMENT 

TINA  TAVARES 

Belmiro  Marks,  one  of  the  first 
to  enlist  in  the  Navy  from  No.  2 
Mill,  has  been  discharged  and  is 
now  working  as  a Millwright  in 
New  Bedford  with  the  Continental 
Screw  company. 

A Christmas  party  was  enjoyed 
by  a few  girls  of  the  Preparation 
Room.  They  included  Mary  Al- 
berghini.  Dee  Andrade,  Mamie 
Ferreira,  Demity  Costa,  Bea  Jesse, 
and  Nina  Costa.  Gifts  were  ex- 
changed and  refreshments  were 
enjoyed  by  the  group.  Incident- 
ally, Mary  Alberghini  is  one  of 


our  oldest  women  employees  in 
length  of  service,  having  worked 
in  the  Cordage  over  thirty-two 
years. 

Harry  Simmons  received  his  30 
year  pin  in  December.  Ralph 
Given,  who  has  just  returned  from 
service,  received  his  five  year  pin 
shortly  after  returning  to  work  in 
the  balling  room.  Louis  Valeriani 
has  been  discharged  fi'om  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  is  back  to 
his  old  job  in  the  Oil  Room. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  to  Man- 
uel S.  Cavacco  on  the  death  of 
his  son,  Manuel  Cavacco  Jr.,  who 
died  on  Friday,  January  11. 

Elsie  Luz  is  proudly  wearing  a 
Marine  Corp  emblem  over  her 
heart.  Hmm — who  is  the  lucky 
Marine? 


How  Good  A Neighbor  Are  You? 

There  has  never  been  a better  time  for  checking  up  on 
ourselves.  Are  we  doing  our  part?  Do  we  deserve  the  home, 
the  community,  the  country  we  live  in?  Are  we»good  neigh- 
bors? This  quiz  doesn’t  cover  the  whole  field  of  good  neigh- 
borliness and  good  citizenship,  but  it  is  a quick  and  painless 
means  of  checking  up. 

Consider  each  question  carefully  and  answer  it  honestly. 
Remember,  you’re  not  testing  whether  you  know  the  answer. 

It’s  what  you’re  in  the  habit  of  doing  that  counts. 

YES  NO 

1.  When  you  borrow  a wheelbarrow  or  a lawn  mower  from 

the  family  next  door,  do  you  return  it  the  same  day?  

2.  If  a new  family  moves  into  the  neighborhood,  do  you  do 

your  part  to  make  them  feel  at  home  instead  of  as- 
suming they’ll  somehow  become  a part  of  the  com- 
munity life  without  any  help?  

3.  If  you  have  a privet  hedge  on  the  property  line  between 

your  neighbor  and  yourself,  or  a mutually  owned  stretch- 

of  lawn,  do  you  do  the  cutting  at  least  half  of  the  time?  

4.  On  a busy  Saturday  morning,  you  are  waiting  in  the  car 

while  your  husband  (or  wife)  shops.  He  (or  she) 
dallies  so  long  that  a cop  gives  you  a parking  ticket. 

Now,  a friendly  judge  will  “take  care  of  the  ticket”  for 
you,  if  you  ask  him.  Would  you,  nevertheless,  go  to 
court  and  pay  your  fine?  

5.  Suppose  you  have  a tree,  such  as  a catalpa,  close  to  the 

property  line.  It  sheds  twigs  and  leaves  on  your  neigh- 
bor’s lawn.  Do  you  go  over  on  his  side  and  clean  up 
the  debris?  

6.  Do  you  occasionally  give  your  neighbor  a little  gift  of 

flowers,  or  an  item  of  food,  or  little  remembrance  of 

some  sort?  

7.  When  a commimity  problem  is  up  for  discussion,  such 

as  the  shrubbery  planting  of  the  new  park,  or  the 
layout  of  a playground  for  the  children,  do  you  occa- 
sionally tell  a public  official  your  opinion  instead  of 
just  exploding  at  your  own  dinner  table?  

8.  If  you  hear  a bit  of  gossip  about  the  family  next  door, 

do  you  let  it  stop  with  you?  

9.  Do  you  vote  in  the  primaries  and  local  elections  as  well 

as  national  elections?  

10.  Good  neighbors  are  kept  that  way  by  soft-playing 

radios.  Are  you  sure  you  never  give  your  neighbor 
occasion  to  grumble  that  yours  is  too  loud?  

Give  yourself  10  points  for  each  question  to  which  you’ve  been 
able  to  answer  “yes.”  Add  them  up,  and  rate  yourself  this  way:  If 
you’re  less  than  a 50  percent  good  neighbor — that’s  bad.  Honestly 
now,  shouldn’t  you  mend  your  ways?  If  you’re  between  50  and  70, 
that’s  not  bad — but  it’s  no  occasion  for  back-patting  either.  Any- 
where from  70  thru  90  means  you’re  an  asset  to  your  neighborhood. 
And  90  or  100 — well,  it’s  hard  to  believe  but  it’s  wonderful. 

(Reprinted  from  Better  Homes  & Gardens  magazine) 
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Husband  Wanted 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

pen  if  Lucy  didn’t  show  up  or  if 
she  did  show  up  and  said  again 
he  didn’t  need  to  think  it  would 
be  permanent. 

But  Lucy  was  there,  and  she 
was  wearing  the  same  cute  white 
straw  and  the  same  flowered 
dress,  and  what  was  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  she  smiled  at  him. 

“Hello,  Lucy,”  Joe  said  huskily, 
and  took  off  his  cap.  The  cowlick 
was  sticking  up  as  usual. 

“Hello,  Joe.  I see  you  have  the 
bread.” 

“Yes,  I bought  the  bread.  I 
thought  I’d  feed  the  swans.” 

“You  don’t  need  to  give  it  all 
to  them,”  Lucy  said.  “I  put  our 
dinner  in  the  oven.  Mrs.  Upsnoot 
will  be  disappointed  if  she  doesn’t 
see  you  come  in.” 

A great  weight  lifted  from  Joe’s 
shoulders.  It  wasn’t  all  over.  Now 
if  he  could  just  move  at  the  right 
pace. 

“I  sure  would  hate  to  disappoint 
Mrs.  Upsnoot.”  Just  then  Joe  saw 
her  standing  behind  them  eyeing 
them  eifpectantly.  Again  the  Boy 
Scout  training  showed  its  influ- 
ence. There  was  only  one  thing 
to  do,  and  Joe  was  prepared.  He 
took  Lucy  into  his  arms,  and 
kissed  her.  It  was  something  spe- 
cial in  the  way  of  a kiss.  Joe  had 
never  kissed  a girl  like  that  be- 
fore, but  then  he’d  never  met  a 
girl  like  Lucy  before.  Her  lips 
were  just  as  he  knew  they  would 
be,  warm  and  sweet  and  inviting. 

“Mmmmm,”  Joe  murmured 
when  their  lips  parted.  “I  didn’t 
know  you  knew.” 

There  were  dimples  in  both 
cheeks  when  Lucy  smiled.  She 
whispered,  “I  didn’t  know  until 
after  you’d  gone.  It’s  been  the 
longest  week.” 

Suddenly  Joe  realized  50  sol- 
diers and  two  'WACs  were  exi- 
joying  the  scene,  but  he  didn’t 
care.  He  kissed  Lucy  again,  and 
then  Mrs.  Lilly  came  up. 

“How  do  you  do.  Sergeant 
Short,”  she  said  pleasantly. 

“How  do  you  do,”  Joe  said 
She  wasn’t  so  vinegary  after  all. 

Joe  was  suspicious.  When  a 
woman  of  Mrs.  Lilly’s  acid  poten- 
tialities turned  sweet,  it  was  time 
for  a fellow  to  watch  his  step. 

But  Mrs.  Lilly  continued  to 
beam  down  upon  Joe  and  Lucy. 
She  said,  “Such  a lovely  day. 
Young  people  strolling  in  the 
park — young,  married  people  . . .” 

Joe  didn’t  go  for  the  way  she 
accented  the  word  “married.”  The 
Army  had  given  him  a pretty 
healthy  respect  for  booby  traps. 

Joe  said,  “Hmm.”  He  patted 
Lucy’s  arm  and  gave  a swell  imi- 
tation of  an  enamored  husband. 
“Sweet,”  he  murmured. 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Lilly  re- 
verted to  type.  She  spoke  sharply, 
“It’s  too  bad  you’re  not  really 
married!” 

Joe  thought  fast.  He  fumbled 
in  his  pocket,  drew  out  a paper, 
waved  it  under  Mrs.  Lilly’s  nose. 

“Just  look  at  that!”  he  roared. 

Mrs.  Lilly  looked,  blinked. 
“Dear  me,”  she  said.  “Dear  me 
. . . I — I thought — ” 

Joe  scowled  with  outraged 
virtue.  “You,  Mrs.  Lilly,”  he  mut- 
tered, “have  a suspicious  mind.” 

Mrs.  Lilly  crumbled  under  the 
attack.  Mumbling  a few  words 
of  apology,  she  fled  to  previously 
prepared  positions. 

Lucy  turned  to  Joe,  her  blue 
eyes  puzzled.  “Joe,  what  is  that 
paper?” 

Joe  grinned.  “Just  a little  old 
marriage  certificate,  honey.” 

“But,  Joe,  how  could — ” 

“It’s  really  a gag.”  Joe  admit- 
ted. “I  picked  it  up  at  a joke  shop 
and  filled  in  our  names.  I was 
going  to  spring  it  on  you,  but 
when  Mrs.  Lilly  popped  off,  I 
showed  it  to  her  and  roared  so 
loud  she  didn’t  take  time  to  see 
it  was  a fake.” 

“Smart  boy,”  Lucy  said. 

Joe  took  her  in  his  arms. 
“Smart  enough  to  want  to  hop 
down  and  replace  this  phony 
with  a real  license.” 

Then  Lucy  asked  the  inevitable 
question:  “’When  did  you  know 
Joe?” 


PLYMOUTH  AD  WINS  FAME 


HOW  TO  MAKE  ROPE 
LAST  LONGER- 


Always  use  the  rigAt  knot,  hitch  or  splice  for  the  job.  It  saves 
the  rope  itself,  and  protects  the  valuable  load,  or  animal, 
that  you  use  that  rope  to  lift,  haul,  bind  or  hold.  Use  a spUce 
wherever  possible.  It  makes  rope  last  longer— work  better. 

Don’t  waste  time  or  risk  accidents  by  taking  chances — 
even  when  using  pre-war  (or  post-war!)  Plymouth,  the  finest 
of  farm  rope.  Learn  which  splice  or  knot  to  use  for  each 
kind  of  job — whether  it  is  bay -hoisting,  halters,  block  and 
tackle, -stock  tethering,  fence-tightening,  car- towing,  butch- 
ering, well-rope  or  any  one  of  the  one  hundred-and-one 
other  things  rope  does  on  ypur  farm. 

Send  the  handy  coupon  today  for  your  fi-ee  copy  of 
"Useful  Knots  and  How  To  Tie  Them”.  This  money -saving 
booklet  is  published  by  Plymouth — world’s  largest  rope- 
makers.  It  tells  and  shows  with  pictures  how  to  tie  many 
different  knots  and  hitches.  It  gives  valuable  information 
on  splicing,  how  to  prevent  bunching,  unraveling  and  loss 
of  rope  twist,  hotv  to  make  war-time  rope  last  longer,  and 
other  rope  facts. 


Plym«uth  Cordag*  C*. 

I North  Plymouth,  Motiochuioflt 

J Sira: 

- By  return  mail,  pleaae  tend  me 

CO»DAC£  PftODt/Crs  I 'Uaeful  Knoia  and  How  to  Tie  Tbem**. 


PLYMOUTH 


THE  ROPE  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


1 

I Street  c 
I Town . 

I State. . 


R.F.D.  Number. 


How  to  increase  your  advertising  effectiveness!  'When  a rope  manu- 
facturer gets  inquiries  at  a cost  of  less  than  20  cents  apiece  from  a 
farm  market,  there  must  be  some  good  reasons.  Plymouth  Cordage 
achieved  this  fine  response.  Read  the  8 reasons  why  this  ad  succeeded. 
Reprinted  from  Printers’  Ink,  November  23,  1495 


Copy  that  clicked  . . . 

A forum  on  advertising  results 

— and  ho'w  to  get  them 

by  Richard  Manville 

Consultant  on  Advertising  and 

Research 

No.  18  of  a series 

Can  you  top  this  for  results? 
Send  it  in! 

Here  is  an  advertisement.  Is  it  a 
good  one?  Yes.  How  do  we  know? 
Because  it  accomplished,  success- 
fully, what  it  set  out  to  do.  Many 
prettier  advertisements  than  this 
have  appeared.  Many  with  more 
highfalutin’  copy.  Many  with 
more  glamorous  pictures.  But 
this  advertisement  got  results! 

From  time  to  time,  an  adver- 
tisements that  got  results  will  ap- 
pear on  this  page.  If  you  have  a 
success  story,  send  it  along. 

Your  ad  may  have  sold  jars  of 
jelly  at  40  cents  each,  or  diamond 
rings  at  $4,000.  It  may  be  an  in- 
stitutional advertisement,  or  a 
mail-order  advertisement:  a de- 
partment or  retail  store  advertise- 
ment, or  an  industrial  advertise- 
ment. It  may  sell  a product,  or 
an  idea,  but  if  it  got  results,  send 
it  in.  We  all  may  be  able  to  learn 
something  about  more  effective 
copy. 

Please  follow  this  format  in 
sending  in  your  success  story  to 
Richard  Manville,  c^o  Printers’ 
Ink,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 

Advertiser:  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company:  sales  promotion  man- 
ager, W.  A.  Scherff. 

Media:  Farm  Journal  and 

Southern  Agriculturist. 

Date:  August  1945. 

Size  of  Ad;  2/3  page.  Farm 
Journal;  page.  Southern  Agri- 
culturist. 

Cost:  $5,175  for  both  ads. 

Agency:  Fuller  & Smith  & 

Ross;  account  executive,  George 
Dock,  Jr.  • 

Results:  Six  weeks  after  pub- 
lication dates,  this  advertisement 
had  pulled  more  than  25,000  in- 
quiries, with  requests  still  being 
received  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 150  a day.  This  gave  the 
advertiser  a cost  per  inquiry  of 
about  20  cents*  from  farmers 
who  are  heavy  consumers  of  the 
advertiser’s  products. 

Results  exceeded  expectations. 
Here  are  some  of  the  probable 
reasons  why: 

1.  The  topic  stressed  was  one 
which  farm-survey  research  had 
already  uncovered  as  being  of 
great  interest  to  farmers. 

2.  Bold,  unusual  illustration. 

3.  The  offer  received  prominent 
place  in  the  advertisement  so  that 
it  could  be  immediately  seen  and 
dramatically  visualized. 

4.  Pressure  on  offer  was  strong. 
Notice  that  the  subtitle  to  the  cut 
urges  immediate  action. 

5.  The  headline  was  a tested 
self-interest  arouser  and  told  its 
story  simply,  clearly,  specifically 
— a story  that  farmers,  suffering 
from  war-time  rope  shortage, 
wanted  to  hear  more  about. 

6.  The  concluding  paragraph 
emphasizes  the  “handy  coupon”  to 
use  in  sending  for  a copy  of  this 
book. 


“Lady,  I knew  the  first  time  I 
saw  you  that  this  was  for  keeps. 
I’m  not  as  slow  as  some  people  I 
know.” 

“Look  here.  Sergeant  Short,  if 
you  think  you  can  show  your 
superiority  by  telling  me  how 
slow  I am,  you’re — ” 

“Tut  tut,”  Joe  said,  and  kissed 
her  again.  “Let’s  feed  the  swans 
one  slice  of  bread.  Maybe  we’ll 
get  the  one  that  was  here  ’Tues- 
day. We  owe  him  that  much.” 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that 
Joe’s  pace  was  the  correct  one. 
A man  should  move  slowly,  and 
build  on  a good,  solid  foundation, 


7.  Its  value  and  authority  were 
further  sold  to  the  readers  since 
the  final  paragraph  emphasized 
that  “this  money-saving  booklet 
is  published  by  the  world’s  largest 
rope  makers.”  The  final  sentence 
further  sold  the  booklet  by  telling 
specifically  some  of  the  valuable 
money  - saving  things  a farmer 
can  learn  from  its  text  and  illus- 
trations. 

8.  The  coupon,  which  was  con- 
venient to  use  because  of  the 
make  - and  - break  line  border, 
made  it  easy  for  farmers  to  send 
for  the  book.  Nevertheless  about 
half  the  leads  were  in  the  form 
of  post  cards  and  letters,  which 
may  mean  that  the  coupon  might 
have  been  even  larger — plus,  of 
course,  a reticence  on  a certain 


small  percentage  who  might  not 
like  to  clip  a coupon — particularly 
if  there  was  something  interest- 
ing on  the  back. 

* At  the  time  of  writing  cost  per 
inquiry  is  18  cents  and  still  going 
down. 


A pair  of  newlyweds  had  tipped 
the  porter  generously  on  boarding 
the  train  to  keep  that  fact  a se- 
cret. The  next  morning,  noticing 
the  many  knowing  looks  cast  in 
their  direction,  the  angry  groom 
called  the  porter  to  account  for 
his  treachery. 

“Gosh,  boss,”  he  replied,  “I 
didn’t  tell  ’em;  they  asked  me  if 
you  were  just  married  and  ’I 
said,  ‘no,  they’re  jus*  very  good 
friends’.” 
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Movies,  Comics,  Radio 
and  Your  Child  . . . 

Movies,  Comics,  Radio 
and  Your  Child  . . . 

Fifteen  or  20  years  ago,  life  for 
parents  was  comparatively  simple. 
All  they  had  to  worry  them  was 
the  effect  motion  pictures  were 
having  upon  their  youngsters’ 
morals,  behaviour  and  attitude 
toward  life.  Then  came  children’s 
serials,  and  in  1932,  the  tidal  wave 
of  comic  books  had  its  beginning. 

If  you’ve  been  wondering  about 
the  lasting  harmful  effect  all  these 
might  have  on  Junior,  you  can 
relax.  Psychologists  have  thor- 
oughly investigated  movies,  comics, 
and  radio  serials,  and  have 
reached  these  reassuring  conclu- 
sions published  in  the  November 
issue  of  Better  Homes  & Gardens 
magazine. 

The  emphasis  on  adventure  and 
excitement  is  not  a bad  thing 
if  the  child  has  other  interests 
and  activities  and  ways  in  which 
to  use  his  energies.  The  thriller 
stories  satisfy  the  urge  for  excite- 
ment and  adventme  not  exper- 
ienced in  daily  life  and  furnish  a 
bond  between  children. 

Determining  the  extent  of  their 
influence,  the  psychologists  say 
movies,  comics,  and  the  radio 
cannot  be  called  causes  for  delin- 
quency. The  causes  of  delinquency 
lie  much  deeper.  The  slang  and 
bad  grammar  will  not  have  a bad 
influence  if  the  language  in  the 
home  is  of  a high  standard.  And 
playing  Superman  really  isn’t  a 
lot  more  dangerous  than  playing 
Buffalo  Bill  or  Billy  the  Kid. 

Contrary  to  common  belief, 
comics  often  lead  the  way  to  good 
reading.  Investigation  shows  that 
those  who  are  good  readers  read 
both  good  books  and  the  comics. 
Those  who  seldom  read  And  in 
comics  ideas  and  stories  which 
they  would  otherwise  miss. 

Radio  listening  need  not  inter- 
fere with  study  or  home  tasks  if 
the  child  has  already  done,  or 
planned  to  do,  his  work.  These 
programs,  mothers  report,  often 
induce  children  to  eat  wholesome 
foods  and  be  in  the  house  when 
meals  are  served. 

Nightmares  are  usually  caused 
by  the  child’s  own  fears  and 
anxieties  rather  than  as  a reac- 
tion to  the  programs,  but  inter- 
est him  in  other  programs  if  his 
favorites  seem  to  upset  him. 

Don’t  be  annoyed  if  your  child 
wants  to  send  in  for  every  badge 
and  prize.  Be  pleased,  rather,  that 
he  is  interested  in  participation 
and  activity. 

Radio  scripts  are  often  a very 
good  influence — some  based  on 
the  classics,  some  on  the  Bible. 
The  Walt  Disney  radio  and  comics 
characters  are  brightening  up  the 
study  of  languages  and  geography. 

The  problem  of  radio’s  influence 
on  the  child  is  as  much  the  par- 
ents’ as  the  sponsors’.  Recogniz- 
ing their  responsibility,  some 
chains  and  sponsors  have  retained 
psychologists  to  supervise  the 
serials  having  the  greatest  child 
appeal.  Some  try  to  make  every 
program  teach  as  it  entertains, 
and  the  large  networks  follow  a 
high  moral  code  for  the  conduct 
of  their  child  serial  characters. 
Parents  can  help  their  children 
develop  a discriminating  taste  by 
listening  to  their  programs  with 
them,  discussing  and  criticizing 
them. 

From  the  moral  standpoint, 
movies  have  been  cleaned  up.  If 
the  children  go  too  often,  or  are 
at  the  movies  when  they  should 
be  in  bed,  something  is  wrong 
with  the  discipline  at  home.  The 
usefulness  of  movies  was  over- 
whelmingly proved  in  training 
GIs. 

It  all  adds  up  that  the  things 
we  have  been  fearing  are  really 
three  new  tools  for  learning  more 
and  learning  it  more  quickly  than 
ever  before — under  the  guise  of 
entertainment.  ’The  parent’s  job 
is  to  see  that  his  child  gets  the 
best  of  the  potential  good  that  is 
in  movies,  comics,  and  the  radio. 


ROPE  WALK 

ALBERT  AMARAL 

Lucky  people:  Medeiros  and 
Mello  are  the  winners  of  a beau- 
tiful musical  vanity  chest  each. 

Bad  weather:  Hadn’t  any  effect 
on  Elwin  Krueger;  you  can  find 
him  every  Sunday  down  the  shore 
either  fishing  or  claming. 

Holiday  greetings:  Tom  Cav- 
anaugh passed  out  cigars  to  his 
“Help,”  as  he  does  every  year, 
wishing  the  boys  the  best  of 
cheer. 

New  steward:  A very  capable 
and  efficient  man  is  John  J. 
Smith,  our  new  arbitrator.  We 
will  all  do  our  best  to  co-operate; 
I hope. 

Bonus:  We  of  the  Walk  were 
happy  to  receive  that  Christmas 
Bonus. 

Refrigeration:  You  lucky  hunt- 
ers who  have  any  deer  meat  left, 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  our 
large  storage  room,  for  free.  The 
temperature  remains  under  30 
degrees  all  winter.  How  about  it? 

Latest  Pin-Up  Sensation:  Billy 
“Van  Johnson”  Sauer  of  the 
Walk,  thrills  bobby-sockers  with 
his  winning  smile!  (Note  to  Edi- 
tor: This  article  approved  by 
party  concerned.) 

Guests:  Essio  Besegai  and 

Lawrence  Cavicchi  came  to  visit 
with  us  a short  while  back.  It 
sure  was  good  to  see  you  fellows 
again. 

The  Draft:  Many  of  our  boys 
had  to  be  transferred  to  other 
departments  recently.  We,  who  are 
still  at  the  Walk,  really  miss  you 
boys — the  best  of  luck  to  you: 
Ted  Bonney — resigned — “gob” 

Pat  lodice — No.  3 Mill — “G  I” 
George  Nava — No.  1 Mill — “Sina- 
tra” 

Ginger  Ferreira — No.  3 — muscles 
Kenneth  Battles  — No.  3 — light- 
ning 

John  Thomas — No.  2 — mechanic 
Manuel  Salgado — No.  2 — thrifty 
Francis  Vermeiren — No.  3 — soci- 
able 

John  Mello  — No.  2 — “hunk  of 
man” 

Manuel  Jacintho  — No.  2 — Good 
worker 

Manuel  Medeiros  — No.  1 Mill — 
winner 

Ario  Karle — No.  2 Mill — salesman 
Alfred  Souza — No.  1 Mill — clerk 
Peter  Dries — No.  1 Mill — camper 
Henry  Balboni  — No.  2 Mill — 
mighty  might 

William  Sauer — No.  2 Mill — hand- 
some 

Frank  Chase — No.  1 Mill — indiis- 
trious 

Primo  Corsini — No.  1 Mill — Don- 
ald 


Judge:  “Who  brought  you  here 
in  this  disgraceful  condition?” 
Bum:  “Two  cops,  sir.” 

Judge:  “Drunk,  I suppose.” 
Bum:  “Yeshir,  both  of  ’em.” 


FAMOUS  JANUARY  BIRTHDAYS 


Ben  Franklin,  born  January  17, 
1706.  A patriot  of  many  talents 
as  proven  by  his  writings,  business 
ventures,  inventions  and  diplo- 
matic activities. 

The  month  of  January  brings 
with  it  the  birthdays  of  two  fa- 
mous Americans,  along  with  sev- 
eral other  important  .events.  Ben 
Franklin  was  born  on  January  17, 
1706.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on 
January  30,  1882. 

Ben  Franklin,  early  American 
and  one  of  our  most  versatile 
citizens,  was  printer,  author,  pub- 
lisher, inventor,  in  the  course  of 
his  lifetime.  After  serving  a 
printer  apprenticeship,  he  started 
and  finally  operated  a chain  of 
print-shops  by  starting  young 
men  in  the  business  and  then 
letting  them  buy  his  interests  out. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  then  cur- 
rent heating  devices  he  invented 
the  famous  Franklin  stove.  He 
founded  the  national  weekly.  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  acted  as 
Ambassador  for  his  country  dur- 
ing troublous  times.  We  all  know 
his  basic  discoveries  in  electricity. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
stepped  into  the  Presidency  in  a 
period  of  severe  hardship,  took 
hold  with  courage  and  determina- 
tion. He  led  the  country  dming 
the  dark  days  of  December,  1941, 
helped  set  down  the  principles 
now  being  developed  through  the 
United  Nations  Organization  but 
died  before  he  could  see  the  re- 
sults of  this  work. 

Both  are  typical  of  the  type  of 
free  - thinking  and  leadership 
which  America  holds  for  those 
with  convictions  and  courage.  In 
addition  to  these  two  birthdays, 
January  witnessed  these  events: 
January  1,  1863 — Lincoln’s  Slav- 
ery Proclamation  went  into  effect; 
January  7,  1789  — The  United 

States  held  its  first  national  elec- 
tion; January  9,  1793 — The  first 
daily  paper  issued  in  the  United 
States,  the  Pennsylvania  Evening 
Post. 


THE  ROPEWALK 

By  Longfellow 


In  that  building,  long  and  low. 
With  its  windows  all  a-row. 

Like  the  port-holes  of  a hulk. 
Human  spiders  spin  and  spin. 
Backward  down  their  threads  so 
thin 

Dropping,  each  a hempen  bulk. 


At  the  end,  an  open  door; 
Squares  of  sunshine  on  the  floor 
Light  the  long  and  dusky  lane; 
And  the  whirring  of  a wheel. 
Dull  and  drowsy,  makes  me  feel 
All  its  spokes  are  in  my  brain. 


As  the  spinners  to  the  end 
Downward  go  and  re-ascend 
Gleam  the  long  threads  in  the 
sun; 

While  within  this  brain  of  mine 
Cobwebs  brighter  and  more  fine 
By  the  busy  wheel  are  spim. 


Then  an  old  man  in  a tower. 
Ringing  loud  the  noontide  hour. 
While  the  rope  coils  round  and 
round 

Like  a serpent  at  his  feet. 

And  again,  in  swift  retreat. 
Nearly  lifts  him  from  the  ground. 

Ships  rejoicing  in  the  breeze,  • 
Wrecks  that  float  o’er  unknown 
seas. 

Anchors  dragged  through  faith- 
less sand; 

Sea-fog  drifting  overhead. 

And,  vnth  lessening  line  and  lead. 
Sailors  feeling  for  the  land. 

All  these  scenes  do  I behold 
These,  and  many  left  untold. 

In  that  building  long  and  low; 
While  the  wheel  goes  round  and 
round 

With  a drowsy,  dreamy  sound. 
And  the  spinners  backward  go. 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  born 
January  30,  1882.  A man  who. 
despite  his  physical  handicaps, 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency  in 
one  of  America’s  most  difficult 
times  and  gave  it  the  leadership 
it  then  needed. 


Editorial  Note:  Most  of  us  have  read  Longfellow’s  famous 
old  poem,  “The  Ropewalk,”  at  one  time  or  another.  Plym- 
outh’s present-day  Ropewalk  workers  have  asked  to  have  it 
reprinted  and  here  it  is  for  your  enjoyment. 


Income  Tax  Reductions 
In  1946  In  Which  You 
May  Benefit 

For  individuals,  income  tax 
rates  to  be  applied  in  1946  are: 

Normal  tax  of  3%  is  retained. 

Exemptions  for  normal  tax  are 
to  be  the  same  as  for  surtax — 
$500  for  each  taxpayer  and  $500 
for  each  dependent,  including 
spouse.  Surtax  rates  are  reduced 
3 percentage  points  in  each 
bracket. 

Tax  credit  of  5%  combined 
normal  tax  and  surtax  is  allowed 
to  all  individual  income  tax  pay- 
ers. 

Total  tax  rate  for  normal  and 
surtax,  thus,  is  reduced  to  19  per- 
cent on  the  first  $2,000  of  taxable 
income. 

Effective  date  of  changes  in  in- 
dividual income  taxes  is  January 
1,  1946. 


LOST  and  FOUND 
Two  keys  found  near  the  bus 
stop  at  Employment  Office. 
Owner  please  contact  Employ- 
ment Office. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
FOR  SALE  — Chickens.  Broilers 
and  Fryers.  Live  or  Dressed. 
Secondo  Monti,  34  Cordage  Ter- 
race, Plymouth,  Mass.  Tel.  1655. 


Want  to 

BUY 


SELL 


SWAP 


Send  your  ad  in  to  the 
CORDAGE  NEWS 
Plymouth 

No  charge — for  employees 
only. 
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AROUND  OUR  OWN  HOLLYWOOD 


Above — If  it  isn’t  one  thing  it’s  another  in  the  machine  shop.  This 
time  it’s  valve  trouble.  Left  to  right,  Charley  Hurley,  Roger  Whiting 
(instructing),  Leon  Fontaine  and  Joe  Marks. 


Above — Plymouth  Twines  get  the 
right  treatment  here  as  Bob  Volk 
delivers  the  spools  of  yarn  in  boxes 
while  Bill  Green  stands  ready  at 
the  frames. 


Below — One  of 
cleared  for  action  as  Bill  Gilman 
up.  Paul  Warnsman,  left,  and 
her  roll. 


Above — Here’s  a bale  of  that  good 
Plymouth  Binder  Twine  just  about 
ready  to  move  out  to  the  farmer 
as  Allen  Cole  binds  it  off  with 
rope  for  a halter. 


Plymouth’s  high-speed,  modern  gill  spinners  gets 
(right),  makes  the  final  check - 
Stanley  Wood,  center,  stand  by  to  let 


Christmas  has  come  and 
gone.  The  new  year  of 
1946  is  under  way  while 
Cordage  people  go  about 
their  pleasures  — and  busi- 
ness — as  usual.  The  fiber 
gets  stored,  the  twine  made, 
treated  and  packaged,  good 
Plymouth  rope  reels  off  the 
machines  as  it  always  did 
under  the  hands  and  eyes 
of  these  craftsmen  and 
women. 


Right  — Spinner  par  excellence, 
Lucy  Zaniboni  keeps  close  watch 
over  her  machines  in  No.  3 Mill. 


Above — In  the  Preparation  Room,  Alvera  Manzi  and  Rose  Strassel 
feed  a coarse  spreader.  How  these  girls  handle  fiber  and  machine  has 
a great  deal  to  do  with  the  excellent  qualities  of  finished  Plymouth 
Rope  and  Twine. 


Below — That  first  thimbleful  of  Manila  fiber  received  since  the  war 
is  tucked  away  in  one  of  Plymouth’s  vast  warehouses.  From  left  to 
right,  Joe  Luz,  Dan  Fratus  and  Cerafino  Silva  are  doing  the  storing. 


Above  — Here  are  those  all  - important  whirligigs  again.  This  time 
with,  (from  left  to  right),  Mary  Cruz,  Rose  Simoes  and  Mary  Ruas 
attending. 
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Above,  biggest  job  of  the  Receiving  Department  is  unloading  carloads 
of  fiber.  Here  is  a group  of  men  who  have  just  tackled  a carload  of 
hemp.  Left  to  right,  Spink  Wood,  Tom  Gordon,  John  Ramos,  Tony 
Rezendes  and  Seraphin  Sylva  of  the  Platform  Unloading  Gang. 


All  Materials  Checked 
and  Unloaded by55Men 

55  Men  in  Receiving  Department  Unload,  Grade  and 
Store  Fiber;  Careful  Check  Made  by  Alert  Crew 


“It’s  either  a feast  or  a famine  in  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment,” according  to  Harold  Damon,  overseer  of  that  and  the 
Shipping  Departments,  “sometimes  as  many  as  20  cars  of 
fiber  may  come  in  in  one  day  to  be  unloaded,  while  some  days 
not  a single  car  arrives,”  he  went  on. 


And  around  such  an  uncertain 
schedule  of  arrival,  the  Receiving 
Department  builds  its  plan  of  op- 
erations. 

The  Receiving  Department, 
comprising  about  55  men,  sees  to 
it  that  fiber  is  unloaded,  graded, 
stored,  and  then  delivered  to  its 
proper  department  in  the  mills  as 
needed.  But  this  is  more  involved 
than  it  sounds. 

The  routine  of  the  Department 
was  almost  completely  revolu- 
tionized after  Pearl  Harbor.  Be- 
fore the  War,  Cordage  bought  its 
materials  directly  through  fiber 
markets,  but  since  1941  all  fiber 
has  been  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Strategic  Stock  Pile,  the 
government  doling  it  out  to  rope 
manufacturers  at  its  own  discre- 
tion and  judgment.  Even  though 
the  War  is  6 months  behind  us, 
this  procedure  is  still  in  effect. 

All  fiber  has  arrived  at  Cordage 
in  freight  cars  since  the  War  be- 
gan. These  cars  may  be  from  New 
Orleans,  carrying  henequen  from 
Mexico,  from  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton with  African  sisal,  or  from 
various  other  ports.  The  cars  pull 
Jp  to  the  Cordage  platforms  and 
;he  unloading  begins. 

BALES  TAGGED 

Each  bale  is  tagged  as  it  comes 
)Ut  of  the  car  for  weight,  lot  num- 


« 

ber,  grade,  kind  of  fiber,  etc.,  be- 
fore going  into  the  warehouses. 
This  information  is  recorded  on  a 
“weigher’s  sheet”  which  is  sent 
to  the  office  for  recording  pur- 
poses. At  some  later  date  when 
the  bale  goes  into  the  mill,  half 
of  the  tag  from  the  bale  comes 
back  to  the  office  and.it  is  tabu- 
lated. When  the  bale  is  opened 
and  used  in  the  mill,  the  other 
half  comes  back  to  the  office  and 
that  too  is  tabulated.  This  serves 
as  a double  check  and  reveals  any 
mistake  which  might  occur  in 
delivery  from  warehouse  to  mill. 
The  responsibility  for  this  record- 
keeping is  assumed  by  Ellis  John- 
son. 

Phil  Reigal,  Receiving  Depart- 
ment foreman,  has  charge  of  the 
delivery  of  hemp  and  the  overall 
activities  of  that  department.  The 
group  leaders  are  Gordon  Jenkins, 
Nick  Strassel  and  Bob  Nichols  on 
whom  rests  the  responsibility  for 
weighing  the  bales.  Johnny  San- 
tos is  in  charge  of  the  baler  and 
binder  twines. 

To  John  Nicoli  falls  the  task 
of  looking  after  the  hemp  deliv- 
eries and  he  keeps  in  mind  where 
everything  is  in  the  warehouses. 
Johnnie  also  runs  one  of  the  train 
crews. 

(Continued  on  Page  Four) 


VALUABLE  MERCHANDISE  TO  BE  AWARDED 
EACH  MONTH  IN  OUR  OWN  CONTEST; 
GRAND  CASH  PRIZE  AS  FINALE! 

Here’s  the  big  news  you  have  been  waiting  for!  Here  are 
complete  details  pertaining  to  our  surPRIZE  contest  and  how 
to  get  in  on  the  prizes. 

Over  $100  in  prizes  will  be  given  away  each  month,  PLUS 
a CASH  PRIZE  at  the  end  of  the  contest.  Notice  the  many 
hard-to-get  items  we  have  lined  up  for  YOU  to  win! 

A $17.00  Toastmaster  leads  the  grand  array  of  prizes,  but 
they  are  all  desirable  articles  from  a specially  selected  list, 
prizes  one  would  be  proud  to  win. 

See  Page  3 for  complete  details  and  rules  and  send  in 
your  entry  today!  It’s  easy!  It’s  fun!  IT’S  PROFITABLE! 
You’ll  be  surPRIZEd  how  well  you  can  do! 

Winners  in  the  February  contest  will  be  announced  in 
the  March  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS.  Watch  for  the 
list — you  may  be  among  them! 

See  Page  3 for  complete  details  of  the  contest! 


LIST  OF  PRIZES 

Here  is  the  list  of  prizes  to  be  awarded 

in  our 

Cordage  Contest: 

Value 

1. 

Toastmaster 

, $17.00 

2. 

American  Woolen  Co.  100%  Wool  Blanket  . 

. 12.45 

3. 

Gold -filled  Watch-chain  Knife  

7.50 

4. 

Ladies’  3-pc.  Lucite  Dresser  Set  

7.50 

5. 

Ladies’  Black  Leather  Handbag 

7.20 

6. 

White  Bathroom  Shag  Rug 

7.50 

7. 

Knapp-Monarch  or  Sampson  Electric  Iron  . . 

6.95 

8. 

Hammered  16"  Aluminum  Tray  

6.75 

9. 

Clear  Lucite  Compact  

6.50 

10. 

Men’s  Buxton  Leather  Billfold  

6.00 

11. 

Men’s  3-pc.  Comb  and  Brush  Set  

4.75 

12. 

6-pc.  Cannon  Towel  Set  

3.06 

13. 

Silex  Coffee  Maker  

2.95 

14. 

Men’s  Zippo  Lighter  

2.50 

15. 

Dazey  Wall  Can-Opener 

1.95 

$100.56 

NEW  CONTEST 

NEXT  MONTH! 

Next  month  there’ll  be  an 
entirely  new  contest.  New  con- 
test, new  winners,  new  prizes! 
You  can  enter  any  one  of  the 
contests,  or  you  can  enter  them 
all  and  stand  a better  chance  to 
win  the  big  cash  prize  which 
will  be  awarded  at  the  end  of 
the  three  contests.  In  other 
words,'  the  more  contests  you 
enter,  the  better  will  be  your 
chances  to  win  the  cash  prize 
because  that  will  be  awarded  to 
one  of  the  winners  in  one  of 
the  3 months’  contests,  the  one 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  has  submitted  the  best 
entry  in  any  of  the  three 
months’  contests. 

Watch  for  our  new  prize  con- 
test in  the  March  edition  of 
the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
NEWS! 


WATCH  FOR 

CORDAGE  KIDDIES! 

Several  requests  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  staff  of  the  PLYM- 
OUTH CORDAGE  NEWS  to  pub- 
lish pictures  of  children  of  em- 
ployees in  the  paper.  We  are 
planning  to  run  these  pictures  be- 
ginning with  the  next  edition. 

Pictures  may  be  submitted  to 
your  department  reporter.  A reg- 
ular photograph  is  preferred,  but 
a snapshot  will  do.  They  will  be 
kept  in  good  condition  and  re- 
turned immediately  after  using. 

The  picture  may  be  of  a single 
child,  or  more  than  one,  the 
younger  the  better.  Be  sure  to 
include  with  the  photograph  the 
names  of  the  children,  their  ages, 
and  the  parents’  names. 

Watch  for  this  new  feature  in 
the  March  edition  of  the  CORD- 
AGE NEWS!  Submit  your  pho- 
tographs now  to  your  department 
news  reporter! 
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Ex-Servicemen  Back  At  Work 

We  present  with  pride  another  page  of  our  men  who  are  home  from  the  war  . . . and 
back  with  Cordage,  Their  splendid  service  records  speak  for  themselves;  we  can  only  add 
a very  sincere  and  warm  **WELCOME  HOME!” 


FLORINDO  BENEA 
Navy — MM  1/c 

Length  of  Service — 2 yrs.  10  mos. 
Machine  Shop 


ESSIO  BESEGAI 
Navy — B 1/c 

Length  of  Service — 2 yrs. 
Rope  Room 


MANUEL  BRAZ 
Army — Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  1 mo. 
No.  2 Mill 


JAMES  CADOSE 
Army — S/Sgt. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  1 mo. 
No.  2 MiU 


ANTONE  J.  CAZALE 
Navy — MM  2/c 
Length  of  Service — 3 yrs. 
No.  2 Mill 


JOHN  CICERO 
Army — Sgt. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  1 mo. 
No.  1 Mill 


FRANK  EDWARDS 
Navy — S 1/c 

Length  of  Service — 2 yrs.  11  mos. 
No.  1 MiU 


Ralph  given 

Navy — TM  3/c 

Length  of  Service — 2 yrs.  2 mos. 
No.  2 MiU 


WILLIAM  ZUPPEROLI 
Army — Surgical  Tech. 
Length  of  Service — 2 yrs.  11  mos. 
No.  1 MiU 


GERALD  REZENDES 
Army — T/Sgt. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  8 mos. 
Mfg.  Order 


HERBERT  TOWLE 
Army — ^Aviation  Metalsmith  1/c 
Length  of  Service — 4 yrs.  2 mos. 
Machine  Shop 


LOUIS  VALERIANI 
Merchant  Marine — Jr.  Engr; 
Length  of  Service — 1 yr.  2 naos. 
No.  2 MiU 
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Win  a Toastmaster  or  Other  Big  Prizes! 


OFFICIAL  ENTRY  FORM 

Fill  in  the  last  line  to  any  of  these  limericks: 

There  was  a young  cowboy  named  Jake, 
Whose  lariat  always  would  break, 

Till  Plymouth  Nylon  he  tried. 

And  much  pleased  he  cried: 


Name  

Department  

A schooner  at  anchor  she  lay. 

When  a hurricane  blustered  her  way; 
But  held  with  Plymouth  Cable, 

To  stand  wild  gales  she  was  able. 


Name  

Department  

There  was  a young  farmer  named  Pete, 
Whose  twine  snarled  when  bundling  wheat; 
To  stop  such  a waste, 

He  tried  twine  paper-cased. 


Name 

Department 


RULES 

1.  The  contest  is  open  to  all 
employees  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  with  the  exception 
of  the  5 members  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORD- 
AGE NEWS. 

2.  The  contest  will  consist  of 
writing  the  last  line  to  any  of  the 
limericks  appearing  on  this  page. 
Contestants  may  send  in  as  many 
entries  as  they  wish  provided  they 
are  sent  in  on  an  official  entry 
form  or  a reasonable  facsimile. 
Do  not  send  in  any  elaborate  en- 
tries. Simplicity,  originality  and 
suitability  will  count  in  selecting 
the  winners. 

3.  All  limericks  in  the  first  lim- 
erick contest  must  be  received  by 
March  9.  None  will  be  considered 
eligible  after  that  date.  Entries 
can  be  deposited  in  any  of  the 
contest-entry  boxes  in  the  Plant. 
There  are  15  of  these  placed  in 
convenient  locations.  Or,  they 
may  be  left  at  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Office.  Entries  need  not 
be  enclosed  in  envelopes. 

4.  Entries  will  be  judged  by  the 
Editorial  Staff.  Decision  of  the 
judges  is  final  and  no  entries  will 
be  returned.  Entries  will  become 
the  property  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company. 

5.  Winners  in  the  February 
Contest  will  be  announged  in  the 
March  edition  of  the  CORDAGE 
NEWS.  Winners  in  each  month’s 
contest  will  automatically  become 
eligible  for  the  grand  Cash  Prize 
to  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the 
3 monthly  contests. 

6.  In  case  of  ties  duplicate 
nrizes  will  be  awarded. 


PRIZES 

You  can 

WIN! 


HINTS  TO  HELP 

YOU  WIN 

All  you  have  to  do  is  write  the 
last  line  to  any  of  the  limericks 
printed  on  this  page.  You  may 
send  in  the  last  line  to  just  one 
limerick,  or  you  can  send  in  the 
last  line  to  all  3 of  them,  but  each 
contestant  can  only  win  one  prize 
in  each  contest. 

The  last  line  must  rhyme  with 
the  first  2 lines.  For  instance,  in 
the  first  limerick,  the  last  line 
could  be,  “This  is  the  best  rope 
they  make.”  See  how  easy  it  is? 

In  the  second  limerick  the  last 
line  must  rhyme  with  “lay”  and 
in  the  third  verse  the  last  line 
must  rhyme  with  “Pete.”  There 
are  many  possibilities  for  all  of 
them.  We  are  giving  you  a choice 
of  rhymes  so  that  you  can  pick 
the  one  you  prefer,  or  the  subject 
you  are  most  familiar  with.  Send 
in  any  verse,  or  send  them  all  in 
and  stand  a better  chance  to  win 
a prize. 


Mill  No.  2 

BALLING  ROOM 


NELLIE  MONTI 

HELP  THE  NEEDY! 

Manuel  Braz  needs  a deck  of 
cards — he  enjoys  a game  of  cards 
anytime. 

William  Reumker  needs  some- 
one to  waltz  with  on  Saturday 
night. 

Isabelle  Burgess  needs  a 4-day 
wo’'king  week. 

Josephine  Monni  doesn’t  need 
a thing.  “He”  has  already  been 
discharged  from  the  Army. 

Alfred  “Jumbo”  Govoni  would 
like  to  marry  a rich  woman — with 
his  wife’s  permission,  of  course. 

Perina  Biby’s  hula  would  be 
more  effective  if  she  had  a grass 
skirt. 

Nellie  Monti — a 7:30  to  4:30 
shift. 

Ario  Karle  wants  to  go  back — 
to  25  years  ago. 

Ralph  Given  would  like  to  see 
the  use  of  traffic  signals  on  the 
bridge  from  No.  2 Mill  at  2:30  p.m. 

Horace  Soares’  pet  hate  is  the 
song,  “I  Walk  Alone.”  Until  he 
slows  down  to  a normal  walking 
speed  he’ll  always  walk  alone  to 
work. 

We  might  apply  a rhetoric 
question  to  Jessie  Tavares.  Do 
you  like  apple  squares?  If  there 
are  any  apple  squares  in  the  milk 
cart  after  he’s  been  there,  it’s  be- 
cause he  didn’t  see  them. 

Bruno  Enagonio  needs  a new 
supply  of  gum  and  candy  to  keep 
the  girls  at  the  wrapper  happy. 

Bella  Andrada  would  like  to 
find  a new  way  to  clean  her 
glasses  without  breaking  them. 

Hortense  Rapoza  needs  “Just  a 
little  fond  attention”  from  “some- 
one” in  the  Navy. 

Stanley  Wood  needs  a new  pair 
of  dancing  shoes. 

We  are  wondering  whose  iden- 
tification bracelet  is  being  used 
as  an  anklet  on  Elsie  Luz. 

We  certainly  miss  the  cheery 
countenance  of  Bill  Ray  at  our 
round  table  in  the  cafeteria,  his 
absence  being  due  to  a severe  cold. 
Maybe  the  simple  life  is  better, 
after  all.  Oh,  for  a poem  right 
now. 

Manpel  Vaz  has  been  out  for  2 
week  because  of  a backache. 
You’d  better  not  have  too  many 
backaches,  Manuel,  if  you  expect 
to  build  that  little  bungalow. 

And  now,  you  lucky  maidens  in 
No.  2 Mill,  start  praying,  for  the 
“answer”  has  been  “drafted”  over 
here  from  the  Ropewalk. 


The  Facts  about  the  Fiber 

Supply 

and  the  40  - Hour 

Week 

On  Page  6 
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CORDAGE  CLUB 


BILL  MAYERS 

Bowling  teams  will  start  on 
their  third  and  final  round  on 
February  25,  with  tournaments 
closing  April  26. 

Alden  Raymond  and  Tony  Val- 
enziano  are  recent  members  re- 
turning home  from  service  in  the 
Pacific.  Welcome  home,  boys. 

A big  attraction  these  nights  is 
the  ping-pong  table.  The  top 
team  comprises  Don  Gallerani  and 
John  Amaral. 

Vincent  Stefani  and  Charles 
Henry  spent  the  week-end  ice- 
fishing at  Smelt  pond. 

During  the  past  month,  the 
checker  tables  have  been  occupied 
both  day  and  night.  Although 
Adrian  Holmes  is  an  expert  and 
teacher,  George  Thom  still  claims 
to  be  champ.  Marian  Pimental 
and  John  Ramos  are  always  bus- 
ily engaged  at  the  checker  board. 

BOWLING  LEAGUE 
Team  Standings 


Men 

won 

lost 

Siever’s  Lunch 

56 

12 

Forest  Ave.  Market 

46 

22 

Dexter  Shoe 

44 

20 

Cantoni  Coal  Co. 

43 

25 

North  End 

38 

26 

Duxbury 

33 

3b 

Old  Timers 

31 

37 

Nook  Farm 

22 

46 

U.  A.V. 

17 

51 

Machine  Shop 

6 

62 

High  Team  Single — 
Siever’s  Lunch 

548 

High  Team  Three— 
Siever’s  Lunch 

1523 

High  Single— Ken  True 

134 

High  Three — Gerald  Rezendes  330 

Ladies 

won 

lost 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop 

53 

15 

Darsch’s 

44 

24 

Puritan 

41 

27 

Besse’s 

40 

28 

Mystery  Five 

36 

32 

Benotti 

34 

34 

Mori  Electric 

32 

32 

’Victory  Girls 

25 

43 

Borzan’s 

24 

40 

Bobby  Sockers 

7 

61 

High  Team  Single — 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop  480 

Puritan 

High  Team  Three — 

Mori  Electric  1352 

High  Single — E.  White  123 

High  Three — M.  Longever  311 


Mill  No.  2 

PREP.  ROOM 


MARY  ALBERGHINI 

From  the  India-Burma  theater, 
Pfc.  to  T/5  and  then  Corporal 
Clarence  Johnson  has  now  ar- 
rived home.  He  doesn’t  want  any 
part  of  that  country,  he  says,  and 
expects  to  be  back  to  work  in  a 
few  weeks. 

Joe  Jesse  is  home  on  a 30-day 
leave  from  the  Pacific.  He  visited 
friends  in  Mill  No.  2 and  said  he 
has  signed  up  for  2 more  years 
of  service. 

Nina  Costa  is  proud  to  wear 
that  beautiful  ring  that  belongs 
to  Warren. 

Mamie  Ferreira  who  started  on 
the  night  shift  recently  is  home 
because  of  illness. 


LABORATORY 


DOROTHY  (MALONE)  BEAN 

CONGRATULATIONS ! 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Perry 
who  are  parents  of  a son,  Bryce 
Edward,  born  at  the  Jordan  hos- 
pital on  January  27. 

Also  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
Farquhar  who  are  parents  of  a 
son.  Douglas  Norman,  born  at  the 
Jordan  hospital  on  February  6th. 

Fred  Travers,  who  has  received 
his  discharge  from  the  Army  is 
back  at  the  Lab.  Welcome  back, 
Fred. 

Jerry  Davies  of  Duxbury,  who 
was  formerly  employed  at  the 
Pentagon  building,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  now  working  at  the  Lab. 


RECEIVING  DEPT. 

Continued  from.  Page  One 

Storing  the  bales  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  operations  of  the 
Department,  and  is  no  haphazard 
job.  Every  mark  on  the  bales  is 
carefully  gone  over  and  a sample 
of  the  fiber  is  set  aside  on  each 
load  for  the  Hemp  Department 
to  examine. 

Each  bale  is  stored  according  to 
the  section,  bay  and  hoist  desig- 
nated for  it,  determined  by  the 
grade,  source  and  end-use  of  the 
fiber.  In  some  cases  where  mills 
are  waiting  for  the  material  the 
bales  are  shuttled  directly  to  them. 

There  are  8 warehouses  at  Cord- 
age containing  more  than  4 mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  storage  space. 
The  largest.  No.  16,  holds  1,500,000 
cubic  feet,  while  the  smallest  is 
No.  12  consisting  of  80,000  cubic 
feet.  The  wharf  has  a cubic  foot- 
age of  225,000,  although  it  isn’t 
ordinarily  used  for  storage.  Need- 
less to  say,  an  efficient  system 
must  be  in  operation  whereby  the 
exact  quantity  and  quality  of 
fiber  may  be  obtained  immediate- 
ly with  no  chance  of  error. 

The  bales  are  stacked  in  order- 
ly piles  with  the  aid  of  a portable 
electric  or  compressed-air  engine, 
^nd  stored  according  to  the  bale 
marker. 

Time  was  when  every  foot  of 
storage  space  was  jammed  with 
fiber  and  finished  goods.  As  many 
as  90,000  bales  were  stoi'ed  before 
the  War,  but  there  are  only  about 
20,000  bales  on  an  average  carried 
in  the  warehouses  at  the  present 
time. 

BOATS  BIG  EVENTS 

The  Receiving  Department  is 
located  at  a vantage  point,  just 
east  of  the  railroad  tracks.  From 
its  west  windows  one  sees  an  oc- 
casional engine  chugging  by,  pull- 
ing a few  freight  cars  in  tow. 

From  the  east  windows  one  can 
look  over  the  harbor  and  perhaps 
reminisce  to  the  days  when  the 
boats  came  in.  Those  were  always 
exciting  events,  of  interest  to  all 
employees  in  the  Company,  who 
would  watch  each  ship  come 
around  the  bend,  swing  around, 
and  then  edge  to  the  wharf. 

They  were  days  of  great  com- 
motion and  activity  too  as  men 
would  be  borrowed  from  practi- 
cally every  department  at  Cord- 
age to  unload  the  cargoes.  Some- 
times gangs  would  work  all  night 
trying  to  beat  the  tide  so  that  the 
boat  would  not  be  held  over  an- 
other day.  Mr.  Damon  recalls  on 
one  occasion  a group  of  men 
knocked  off  at  5 a.m.,  went  home, 
and  were  back  on  the  job  at  7:00 
a.m.  All  unloadings,  however, 
weren’t  as  hurried  as  that  one. 

Boats  came  in  on  an  average 
of  once  or  twice  a month,  from 
Haiti  and  Mexico.  The  last  one 
was  on  November  1,  1941,  from 
Progresso,  Mexico. 

OTHER  DUTIES 

The  duties  of  the  Receiving  De- 
partment do  not  consist  only  of 
receiving  fiber.  They  also  receive 
all  the  other  materials  and  sup- 
plies used  at  Cordage.  In  charge 
of  this  end  is  Roy  Paty  who  keeps 
track  of  dies,  oils  and  greases, 
labels,  rope  markers,  rope  treat- 
ments, rope  covering  materials, 
tubes,  tars  and  preservatives  of 
numerous  sorts,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous supplies. 

Another  familiar  figure  from 
this  department  is  Ray  Brock  who 
drives  the  Company’s  delivery 
truck. 

Twenty-one  men  left  this  de- 
partment to  join  the  armed  serv- 
ices, of  which  13  have  now  re- 
ceived thir  honorable  discharges 
and  are  back  at  their  jobs. 


Can  You  Bowlers  Top  This? 

Lt.  C.  M.  Schultz  of  the  Army 
Air  forces  ran  into  trouble  while 
fiying  over  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
bailed  out.  Obligingly,  he  landed 
on  the  roof  of  the  U.  S.  Veterans’ 
hospital,  where  it  was  no  trouble 
at  all  for  hospital  attendants  to 
pop  out  and  treat  him  for  minor 
injuries,  according  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Safety  Council. 
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The  hundreds  of  details  attendant  to  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  ; 
Receiving  Department  are  handled  by  its  competent  office  staff.  Left  > 
to  right,  Ellis  Johnson,  Hemp  Receiving  Record -Keeper;  Augusta  1 
Stefani,  Receiving  Clerk;  Ameglio  Fortini,  Opening  Accounts;  Harold' 
Damon,  Overseer;  Roy  Paty,  Receiving  Clerk;  and  John  Santos,^ 
Binder  Twine  Loader. 


Above,  the  wharf  warehouse,  once  the  scene  of  great  hubbub  and 
activity,  now  stands  empty  and  silent,  mute  testimony  to  the  changes 
wrought  by  the  war.  That’s  the  Cordage  pilot-boat  tied  up  on  the 
pier  in  the  center  foreground. 


MAINTENANCE 

DEPARTMENT 

B.  SAMPSON 

John  Hickey  will  be  missed  at 
the  plant  for  the  next  5 or  6 
weeks.  On  Wednesday,  February 
13,  he  goes  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  Boston  for 
an  operation.  Good  luck  and  a 
speedy  recovery,  John. 

Alden  “Tote”  Raymond  arrived 
home  from  overseas  last  Satur- 
day. He  has  served  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  both  in  Germany  and 
Tokyo.  He  arrived  in  the  State 
of  Washington  on  January  25  and 
was  discharged  from  Fort  Deveijs 
last  week. 

Do  you  remember  when  an  un- 
derground water  pipe  in  the  Mill 
yard  has  been  dug  up  without  the 
services  of  Umberto  Gilli?  Well, 
it  happened  this  week. 

Work  is  proceeding  on  the  in- 
stallation of  improved  lighting  in 
No.  2 middle  floor.  This  will  be  a 
duplication  of  the  lighting  in  the 
2nd  floor  and  increases  the  light 
intensity  about  threefold. 

The  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment seems  pleased  with  the 
alterations  that  have  been  made 
in  their  office  space.  Increased 
space  has  been  provided  as  well 
as  an  improved  arrangement. 


NO.  2 MILL  . 
PREP  ROOM 


HELEN  GUIDETTI 

This  is  your  reporter  ready  to 
give  you  news  after  a rest  of  a 
few  months  and  now  on  the  job 
again. 

Wonder  if  any  other  depart- 
ment has  any  brothers  or  sisters 
working  together.  We’re  proud 
to  have  three  brothers  working 
with  us.  They  are:  John,  Joe 
“Cha  - Cha,”  and  Alfred  Costa. 
Alfred  has  been  discharged  from 
the  service  after  3 years  of  serv- 
ice. We’re  glad  to  have  you  back, 
Alfred. 

If  you  see  Ezaura  “Skippy” 
Thimas  daydreaming  around  here 
it’s  because  she  has  her  mind  on 
a certain  sailor  in  Florida. 

You’ll  soon  see  Tony  Casal 
waving  at  all  the'  girls  when  he 
rides  around  in  his  new  car. 

Lost,  a lunch.  If  anyone  has 
seen  Joe  “Cha  - Cha”  Costa’s 
lunch,  will  they  please  return  it 
to  him  as  Joe  looks  awfully  hun- 
gry. Let’s  hope  someone  finds  it 
before  Joe  fades  away  before  us. 


ROPE  ROOM 


1 

i 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 


John  Pacheco  Sr.,  has  returned  i 
to  work  after  a month’s  illness. 

Evangeline  (Babe)  Cardon  is  : 
back  on  her  old  job  after  several  i 
weeks  at  No.  2 Mill. 

Northrup  Parker  is  being  trans-  ■' 
ferred  to  the  4-Strand  Room. 

Roland  Negreto  is  back  with  us  : 
again  after  27  months  service  in  l 
the  Pacific  with  the  U.  S.  Navy.  ^ 
Pfc.  Richard  Moi'in,  son  of  Mrs.  ” 
Louis  Morin  at  the  Head  House,  , , 
is  home  on  a 30-day  furlough  from  i = 
Korea.  Pfc.  Moi'in  re-enlisted  for : ’ 
further  service.  i \ 

Livano  Pinto  Jr.,  who  has  just ; r 
returned  from  overseas  duty  is ; 
working  in  the  Head  House.  8 
Livano  has  had  40  months  service : f 
in  the  Army  and  was  attached  to  f » 
the  Wild  Cat  Division  commanded : t 
by  Gen.  Millar.  ' \ 

John  Souza  was  out  for  a few  J.  ' 
days  because  of  the  death  of  his  s 
father-in-law.  ' - 

Most  of  you  remember  Harry  J ! 
Landers’  famous  song,  “Oh,  it’s  ; 
nice  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  but . " 
it’s  better  to  lie  in  your  bed.”  Well,!: 
you  aren’t  kidding.  Ask  those  who  ' 
are  on  the  6 to  2:30  shift.  Most  of  ( ' 
them  looked  like  the  morning  j ^ 
after. 


NO.  3 MILL 
TOP  FLOOR 


MAE  CARREIRA 

Florence  Baietti  received  a let- , 5 
ter  from  her  brother  Deno,  for-  i 
mer  employee  of  No.  3 Mill,  who' 
is  now  stationed  in  Germany.  He,': 
writes  “am  fine  and  say  hello  toll  “ 
the  gang  for  me  and  I hope  to,  j' 
see  them  all  soon.” 

“Am  I Blue,”  is  the  tune  Enisj 
Breveglieri  and  Mae  Carreira  are 
singing  these  days.  I wonder  what 
the  matter  can  be.  « 

Sarah  Fratus  is  back  to  work 
after  spending  two  weeks  at  home  tu 
with  her  son  “Micky”  who  is  now  i 
discharged  from  the  army. 

Well,  well.  Jack  Patrico,  I hope 
we  get  some  rabbit  stew  from  that  ““ 
big  fat  rabbit  you  caught.  It  will 
taste  a lot  better  than  the  deei  p 
chops  we  never  got.  ® 

No.  3 Mill  Prep,  wishes  to  take  ^ 
this  opportunity  to  offer  its  sin-  ^ 
cere  sympathy  to  Hayden  ’Tib- 
betts,  our  new  fellow  worker,  or 
the  sudden  death  of  his  brother  1'“ 
Curtis  Tibbetts. 
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E Safety  Shoes 

Reduce  Accidents 


MAIN  OFFICE 


j Safety  shoes  for  both  men  and 
(women  should  be  considerd  as  an 

S important  part  of  working  equip- 
ment to  provide  protection  from 
the  possible  injuries  of  falling  ob- 
' jects,  cuts,  punctures,  etc.,  which 
^ cause  a great  many  lost  time 
accidents. 

They  are  now  made  for  comfort 
j.  as  well  as  for  protection,  and  in 
both  high  or  low  cut.  Their  at- 
[],  Itractive  appearance  is  such  that 
many  persons  wear  them  con- 
stantly  even  for  “best.”  The  price 
^ too,  is  in  keeping  with  value  and 
i,  isarety  provided. 

National  and  State  Safety  Coun- 
cils strongly  endorse  Safety  Shoes, 
and  our  own  Safety  Engineer  and 
£ Safety  Committee  know  that 
wearers  of  safety  shoes  have  pro- 
per loot  protection. 


This  illustrates  a particular 
inaKe  of  Safety  Shoe  manufac- 

Kured  by  Titan  Safety  Shoe  Co., 
Joston.,  available  locally  from  D. 
iV.  Besse  Shoe  Store,  65  Main 
street,  Plymouth,  at  reduced  price 
^ '0  employees  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Ijompany. 


HARRIS  HALL 

IB  j 

1 JOYCE  PALMER 

!'  I Miss  Helen  W.  Morton  visited 
■ lere  while  on  her  way  to  Boston 
m January  28. 

'I'  The  gang  here  at  Harris  Hall 
- velcome  Mrs.  Eleanor  Hodsdon 
■j'  nto  our  “happy  family.” 

Mannie  Furtado,  who  is  on 
eave  of  abesnce  from  Harris  Hail, 
:j  visited  us  Friday,  January  26. 

The  waitresses  have  threatened 
Ills  10  wear  slacks  if  someone  doesn’t 
.'olunteer  to  go  to  town  some 
u norning  and  buy  stockings  for 
■r-  'hem.  By  the  time  they  get 
hrough  work,  the  supply  is  always 
(f  exhausted. 

California!  Here  We  Come! 
ida  Tassinari  and  Eleanor  Vacchi 
. j:e  contemplating  a trip  to  Sunny 
jalifornia  in  order  to  get  the 
cycles  out  of  their  system. 

; Pauline  Cazale  and  Ada  Tas- 
linari  celebrated  their  birthdays 
his  week. 

; Some  Sunday  Morning!  We 
/onder  if  this  song  could  pertain 
0 Dot  Proule — ? 


51  Absentees 


X-rayed  Feb.  8 


Thirty-one  more  persons  a 
Cordage  reecived  the  X-ray  ches 
xaminations  on  Friday,  Februar3 
',  when  a portable  X-ray  machins 
^'as  installed  at  the  Auditoriun 
or  this  purpose.  These  comprisec 
9 who  had  filled  in  application; 
iut  were  absent  during  the  regu- 
jir  examination  period,  Januarj 
6-17-18,  and  two  new  applicants 

This  brought  the  total  numbei 
f employees  examined  to  698,  oi 

In  addition  to  this  group,  IS 
imployees  had  to  be  retaken  be- 
|ause  of  spoiled  films. 

Several  persons  have  reportec 
oat  they  have  received  notifica- 
on  through  the  mail  that  theii 
!-rays  have  shown  them  to  be 
j'ee  from  tuberculosis  of  the 
ungs.  Judging  from  the  satisfied 
Repressions  of  some  of  the  recip- 
J -nts  of  these  reports,  the  efforl 
going  through  the  X-ray  pro- 
Jdure  seems  to  be  well  worth 
hile. 

John  A.  Smith 


Dl 


be' 


CHRISTINE  GILLIGAN 

■Virginia  Mitchell  is  at  the  Jor- 
dan hospital  convalescing  from  an 
appendicitis  operation  which  she 
underwent  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week. 

A group  of  girls  from  the  Main 
Ofiice  attended  the  funeral  in 
Duxbury  on  Tuesday  morning  of 
Ann  Petei'son’s  mother  who  died 
last  Saturday  moi'ning.  Ann  was 
formerly  employed  in  the  Sales 
Department  here  and  our  deepest 
sympathies  are  extended  to  her 
in  her  bereavement. 

Ethelyn  Loring  of  the  Credit 
Department  is  the  proud  possessor 
of  a 4-star  pin  given  to  her  as  a 
tribute  for  her  20  years  of  service 
with  the  company. 

Lucien  Laurent  of  the  Statisti- 
cal Department  is  spending  some 
time  in  Canada  on  business. 

A number  of  girls  have  been 
out  ill  during  the  past  month, 
grippe  taking  the  greatest  toll. 
Among  those  who  have  been  on 
the  sick  list  are  Mildred  Walton, 
Agnes  McCarthy,  Betty  Andrews, 
Gertrude  Smith,  Jean  St.  Amant, 
Evelyn  Wilder,  and  Frances  Bailey. 

Charles  Babington,  formerly  a 
salesman  for  Cordage  in  the 
Southern  District,  has  just  re- 
ceived his  discharge  from  the 
Army  Air  Forces  and  was  in  the 
office  for  a few  days  becoming 
oriented  before  resuming  his 
duties.  He  has  been  in  the  Army 
for  the  past  4 years  and  was  dis- 
charged with  the  rank  of  Captain. 

Next  Monday  we  will  be  wel- 
coming back  to  the  Main  Office 
Donald  McLean  who  has  been  in 
the  service  the  past  few  years. 
Donnie,  formerly  employed  in  the 
Payroll  Department,  will  join  the 
staff  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment next  week. 

Harry  Bradley,  our  genial  Credit 
Manager,  is  ill  at  his  home  in 
Duxbury. 


PACIFIC  COAST 
DISTRICT 

Miss  Josephine  Biddle,  who  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  Com- 
pany since  the  opening  of  our 
own  office  in  1933,  has  recently 
had  as  a house  guest.  Miss  Abbie 
Doak  from  Belfast,  Maine.  Miss 
Doak  is  at  present  health  instruc- 
tor at  the  Menlo  School  for  Boys. 
Miss  Doak’s  father  was  a sea  cap- 
tain so  the  name  Plymouth  Cord- 
age and  its  products  were  well 
known  to  her. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Bryant  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
Lt.  Commander  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
L.  Holden.  At  the  time  of  Com- 
mander Holden’s  induction  into 
the  service  he  was  a member  of 
our  Western  District  sales  organi- 
zation in  Chicago.  ’They  are  mak- 
ing this  vacation  trip  by  automo- 
bile and  have  participated  in  their 
hobbies  and  have  had  successful 
pheasant  shooting  in  South  Da- 
kota where  the  temperature  was 
15°  below  zero,  and  salmon  fishing 
in  the  state  of  Washington.  Upon 
leaving  they  anticipated  it  would 
be  about  a month’s  time  before 
they  arrive  at  Plymouth.  Com- 
mander Holden  was  formerly  em- 
ployed at  North  Plymouth  and 
plans  to  return  to  Cordage  follow- 
ing his  discharge. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Walters  and  her 
sons  Robert  and  John  recently 
had  as  their  guests  a group  of 
Robert’s  friends  at  a theater  party, 
the  occasion  being  Robert’s  gradu- 
ation, with  honors,  from  the 
Roosevelt  Junior  High  school  in 
San  Francisco  and  admission  at 
the  February  semester  to  George 
Washington  Senior  High  school. 


A young  soldier  dashed  madly 
across  the  dock  towards  the  ferry. 
With  a frantic  leap  he  spanned 
the  three  feet  of  water  and 
crashed  onto  the  deck.  “Whew!” 
he  exclaimed  when  he  had  gotten 
his  breath,  “I  made  it  after  all!” 
“Made  what?”  asked  one  of  the 
deckhands  dubiously,  “This  boat’s 
just  coming  in!” 


WALTER  E.  BENT 


A former  employee,  Walter  E. 
Bent,  died  at  his  home,  14  Hall 
place,  Plymouth,  on  Wednesday, 
January  30.  He  was  79  years  old. 

Mr.  Bent  was  actively  employed 
by  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany from  1920  until  1944  when 
he  retired,  and  during  the  years 
he  worked  here  he  was  in  charge 
of  our-  Carpenter  Shop,  and  all 
building  and  carpenter  work  in 
connection  with  the  Plant  and 
houses. 

Prior  to  working  for  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  he  was  a 
building  contractor  in  Plymouth 
and  many  of  Plymouth’s  fine 
homes  are  a result  of  his  handi- 
work. 

Company  activities  were  always 
of  interest  to  Mr.  Bent  and  he 
will  be  remembered  by  a great 
many  as  an  enthusiastic  bowler 
and  as  being  fond  of  contract 
bridge. 

His  retirement  was  a loss  to  the 
Company  and  his  passing  a loss  to 
the  community. 


SHIPPING 

DEPARTMENT 


JAMES  BERARDI 

The  boys  in  the  Shipping  De- 
partment have  been  receiving 
letters  and  cards  from  their  for- 
mer overseer,  Jake  Dries,  who  is 
enjoying  the  sunny  clime  at  Largo, 
Florida. 

Four  of  our  servicemen  have  re- 
turned to  work  during  the  past 
few  weeks  and  the  Shipping  De- 
partment boys  are  mighty  glad  to 
welcome  them  back.  They  are 
Julius  Pasolini  of  the  famous  5th 
Infantry  Division  who  saw  action 
in  Germany,  Prance  and  Belgium; 
Henry  Bosari  who  also  served  in 
chose  3 countries:  Caton  Rapoza 
who  has  returned  from  China, 
and  Roger  Holden,  honorably  dis- 
charged after  fighting  in  Belgium, 
Germany  and  France.  With  the 
return  of  these  4 boys  and  Gilbert 
Tavares  who  came  back  last 
month,  the  ranks  of  returned 
servicemen  from  this  department 
are  just  about  filled  and  it  looks 
like  old  times  here  again. 

We  are  wondering  just  who  is 
going  to  have  his  home  built  first. 
Right  now  it’s  rather  a close  con- 
test. 

Nunnie  Pederzini  came  back  to 
work  this  week  after  a 5 weeks’ 
illness.  Wonder  how  the  club  got 
along  without  him  during  that 
time. 


Do  You  Know  That — 

The  United  States  lost  11,500 
men  in  uniform  through  accidents 
in  1944,  reports  the  Massachusetts 
Saftey  Council. 

If  you  buy  bonds,  you’ll  be 
wealthy. 

If  you  obey  safety  rules,  you’ll 
be  healthy. 

Accidents  on  British  highways 
have  had  a more  damaging  effect 
on  life  in  Great  Britain  than 
rockets,  flying  bombs  and  other 
missiles  dropped  from  the  air  in 
enemy  action. 


Mill  No.  3 

SPINNING  DEPT. 


DEOLINDA  COSTA 

Miss  Lucy  Zaniboni  of  Seaview 
stJeet  spent  two  weeks  in  Law- 
rence visiting  her  sister  who  re- 
cently gave  birth  to  a baby  girl. 

Justa  Santos  and  Deolinda 
Costa,  both  junior  hostesses,  at- 
tended a social  at  Camp  Edwards 
to  help  entertain  soldiers  at  the 
Convalescent  Hospital. 

James  Souza  of  Bourne  street, 
who  has  been  out  ill  for  some 
time,  recently  had  a relapse.  Al- 
though still  at  home  he  is  report- 
ed on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Miss  Louise  Gallerani  became 
the  bride  of  Lawrence  Shaw  of 
South  Carver  on  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 20.  She  spent  her  honeymoon 
at  Maynard,  New  Hampshire, 
where  she  was  taken  ill  suddenly 
and  brought  back  to  her  home. 
She  is  now  recuperating. 

Mrs.  Adeline  Costa  has  received 
word  from  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Connie  Spears,  formerly  of  the 
Prep  Room,  but  now  of  Paris, 
Texas,  that  she  is  getting  along 
fine  out  there. 


HAS  CAR  STOLEN 

When  John  Tavares  of  No.  3 
Mill  has  his  car  stolen,  he  picks 
no  amateur  to  do  the  job.  This 
is  how  Johnny  tells  the  story. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  February 
3,  and  Johnny  had  stopped  a min- 
ute in  Almeida’s  store  on  Standsih 
avenue  to  pick  up  a few  groceries. 

Leaving  the  store  with  his 
bundle  under  his  arm,  Johnny 
walked  to  his  car,  the  car  that 
wasn’t  there.  He  gave  a quick 
search  of  the  neighborhood  and 
then  called  the  police. 

Police  made  quick  work  of  ap- 
prehending the  alleged  thief,  who, 
according  to  police,  had  aban- 
doned John’s  car  on  Water  street, 
then  taken  another  car  and  driven 
to  Duxbury.  The  second  car  was 
abandoned  there  and  a third  one, 
a beachwagon,  was  then  taken 
which  later  crashed  into  a tree  in 
Marshfield. 

Johnny  is  very  happy  to  have 
his  car  back,  naturally,  and  has 
only  one  complaint.  “The  brakes 
aren’t  what  they  used  to  be  ” 
mourns  John. 

Deolinda  Costa 


Red  Cross  Fund 
Campaign  Mar.  1-31 

The  American  Red  Cross  Fund 
Campaign  starts  March  1 and 
ends  March  31,  and  Plymouth 
Cordage  has  again  been  appealed 
to  for  funds  to  help  the  work  of 
this  great  humanitarian  organiza- 
tion. 

The  American  Red  Cross  con- 
tinues to  serve  the  American  Com- 
munity. For  the  servicemen  still 
overseas  it  brings  entertainment 
and  comfort  and  helps  teach 
wounded  veterans  the  way  back  to 
civilian  life.  When  veterans  re- 
tui-n  to  their  homes  and  their  jobs, 
the  Red  Cross  is  ready  with  advice 
on  the  problems  they  meet. 

Throughout  the  past  year  of 
warfare  the  Red  Cross  hsis  fed 
and  aided  the  civilian  victims  of 
total  war  which  raged  over  the 
globe,  and  it  will  continue  to  help 
them  until  the  war-ravaged  coun- 
tries are  rebuilt.  When  disaster 
strikes  in  our  own  country,  the 
Red  Cross  is  there  to  care  for  the 
stricken. 

For  these  reasons  Plymouth 
Chapter  knows  that  Cordage  will 
again  support  the  services  of  the 
Red  Cross  by  helping  the  local 
Chapter  reach  its  quota  of  $10,500. 


For  the  first  9 months  of  1945 
approximately  305  men,  women, 
and  children  were  killed  on  our 
highways  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons injured,  many  permanently 
disabled,  was  about  19,802. 
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Short  Fiber  Supply  — 

Reduced  Manufacturing  Quotas  — 
40  - Hour  Operation 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  fears  of  reduced  operation, 
which  I expressed  in  the  January  issue  of  the  News,  have 
turned  out  to  be  only  too  well  founded.  At  the  January 
meeting  in  Washington  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Industry  was  told  that  the  amount  of  fiber  to  be  received 
made  absolutely  unavoidable  an  immediate  cut  in  production. 
This  meant  that  not  only  were  the  reduced  rope  quotas  which 
I mentioned  last  month  to  be  made  permanent  for  the  balance 
of  the  quarter,  but  reductions  in  other  products  had  to  be 
made  as  well.  In  their  report  to  the  Industry  the  Civilian 
Production  Administration  Advisory  Committee  said  under 
date  of  January  18th:  “At  the  meeting  of  the  C.P.A.  Cordage 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  the  situation  with  respect  to 
fiber  supplies  developed  to  be  even  more  serious  than  we  had 

thought The  supply  of  Sisal  will  not  support  the  processing 

contemplated  in  the  present  directives.  . . Some  time  last 
week  we  received  our  directive  as  to  the  quantity  of  fiber 
which  we  could  process  for  rope;  we  have  this  week  received 
the  official  word  on  baler  twine;  and  we  are  momentarily 
expecting  something  on  binder  twine,  although  it  does  not 
look  as  if  the  binder  twine  quota  would  be  cut  much. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  industry  is  still  neces- 
sarily operating  under  severe  Government  controls.  Many 
industries,  where  there  is  no  shortage  of  supply,  have  been 
freed  of  such  controls,  but  as  you  know,  the  fiber  and  rope 
and  twine  program  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  with 
which  the  Government  has  had  to  deal.  It  was  necessary 
to  apply  controls  to  our  industry  even  before  Pearl  Harbor; 
we  shall  probably  be  one  of  the  last  where  controls  can  be 
relaxed.  These  Government  controls  provide  that  we  cannot 
buy  fiber  directly  ourselves;  they  tell  us  how  much  we  may 
run,  and  what  we  may  make.  The  fiber  we  get  is  allocated 
by  the  Government  and  we  pay  the  Government  for  it. 

To  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  the  required  cut  is 
a substantial  one,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  it,  because  it  means 
less  product  to  sell,  and  it  means  less  employment  — less 
work.  The  cut  in  the  rope  quota  for  the  country  as  a whole 
is  something  like  25%  based  on  the  last  quarter  of  1945,  but 
for  us  it  is  more,  since  we  were  given  an  extra  quota  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1945.  Unfortunately,  there  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  much  chance  of  an  increased  quota  now  because  the  new 
Government  directive  says:  “Due  to  the  shortage  of  Manila 
and  agave  fiber  for  rope  processing  and  a demand  for  rope 
that  exceeds  the  production,  no  processor  may  process  Manila 
or  agave  fiber  into  rope  for  inventory  purposes,  or  process 
more  Manila  or  agave  fiber  into  rope  than  the  quantities 
listed  in  this  directive,  during'  the  period  stated  above, 
whether  taken  from  inventory  or  obtained  under  this 
direction.” 

The  cut  in  the  baler  twine  quota  for  the  country  and  for 
us  is  about  25%  of  the  year’s  production,  but  since  part  of  our 
production  has  already  been  made  and  at  the  higher  level, 
the  reduction  in  production  for  the -balance  of  the  year  has 
to  be  a lot  more  than  25%  to  bring  the  total  out  right. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  was  no  choice.  We  had 
to  cut  operations  and  at  once.  As  you  know,  we  have  gone  to 
the  standard  40  hours,  and,  I am  sorry  to  say,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  fiber  we  are  to  be  allowed  to  run  will  fully  support  our 
present  working  force  even  at  the  40  hours. 

Now  a word  as  to  the  reason  for  this  fiber  shortage,  the 
cause  of  all  this  trouble.  There  seem  to  be  two  or  three 
reasons.  The  drought  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  during 


With  Our  Service  People . . . 


Ed.  Note;  This  corner  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  News  will  he  devoted  to  news 
of  and  from  our  men  and  women  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  Coast  Guard, 
and  Merchant  Marine.  The  Editors 
hope  that  you  will  send  us  letters  from 
your  sons,  brothers,  husbands,  daugh- 
ters, who  left  the  Cordage  to  enter  the 
Services. 


Nancy,  France 
Dec.  14,  1945 

Dear  Ed  Freeman; 

Was  very  pleased  to  receive  your 
letter  telling  about  New  England’s 
latest  storm.  Sure  must  have  been 
a record  breaker  to  have  done  so 
much  damage.  Wish  I could  have 
seen  it.  Always  thought  a powerful 
surf  very  fascinating  to  watch — 
very  photogenic,  too.  Quite  some- 
time ago  I read  someone’s  pre- 
diction that  eventually  Cape  Cod 
will  be  a true  island.  At  the  time 
I didn’t  feel  much  concerned 
’cause  a matter  of  hundreds  of 
hundreds  of  years  was  involved. 
Perhaps  Mother  Nature  has  de- 
cided to  speed  up  that  project. 

Was  glad  to  learn  about  the 
new  elevator  in  number  two  mill. 
I knew  that  someday  that  type 
had  to  come  and  remember  often 
times  gazing  at  those  loaded  flat 
cars  left  in  the  basement  at  night 
and  thinking  of  the  great  waste 
of  energy  involved  in  the  method 
in  use  then. 

In  your  letter  you  also  men- 
tioned “experimenting  with  a 
plastic  filament.”  That  aroused  a 
flame  of  interest  in  my  mind. 
Does  that  mean  the  actual  manu- 
facture from  a cellulose  sap  of  a 
filament  such  as  that  which  goes 
into  nylon  rope?  Perhaps  it  won’t 
be  very  long  before  modern  science 
robs  the  East  Indies  and  the  Phil- 
ippines of  another  occupation. 
Somehow  it  always  did  strike  me 
as  being  a little  crazy  having  to 


bring  a raw  material  ten  thou- 
sand miles  to  manufacture  it  into 
a finished  product. 

Upon  first  reading  about  your  ' 
sending  my  last  letter  along  to 
the  Cordage  News  I experienced 
a sensation  quite  like  that  of 
hurrying  a suit  off  to  the  cleaners 
and  then  wondering  just  what  was 
left  in  the  pockets.  Really,  tho,  j 
I guess  I feel  flattered  to  think  i 
that  you  thought  it  worthy  of  be-  I 
ing  printed — but  I still  wonder  1 
exactly  what  I wrote.  Guess  it 
won’t  burn  anyone’s  ears  or  cause 
anybody  to  sue  me  for  slander.  | 


France  seems  to  be  getting  j 
ready  for  the  nicest  Christmas  it  I 
has  had  in  years.  I’m  afraid  that  i 
it  will  be  quite  insipid  in  compari-  j 
son  with  the  Christmases  of  New  |; 
England,  packed  full  of  holiday  j : 
spirit.  I’ve  spent  the  holiday  sea- 
son  in  the  south,  midwest  and  • I 
southwest  parts  of  the  United  ' , 
States  and  have  yet  to  find  a M i 
spirit  equal  to  New  England’s  at  ! 1 : 
Christmas  time.  Probably  a big  ' \ 1 
reason  why  I failed  to  be  im-  Jj 
pressed  was  because  a lot  of  that  . 1 
spirit  seems  to  have  to  come  from  ' 1 
an  individual’s  heart.  j 

I’m  sure  grateful  to  the  powers  : ; 
that  provide  me  monthly  with  the  , 
Plymouth  Cordage  News.  I find  j ( 
it  very  interesting  and  it  also  saves  i [ 
me  from  having  to  bother  my  1 1 
friends  at  home  with  a pile  of  !( 
questions.  . , 

From  where  I sit  right  now  I I 
can’t  even  seem  to  see  the  smoke  t 
from  the  stack  of  the  ship  that  i 
will  carry  me  home.  Kind  of  hope  £ 
to  be  able  to  see  it  in  a month  or  * J 
so.  ! i 


I’d  better  close  now  and  with  j 
best  wishes.  Please  do  write  again 
soon,  when  you  can  find  the  time, 

Sincerely,  ; J 


Dick  Pratt 


I 

d 


1945  started  the  trouble;  it  was  a bad  drought  because  the  L 
production  of  Mexican  Henequen  which  was  645,000  bales  in  i 
1944  dropped  down  to  546,000  bales  in  1945.  In  addition,  the  h 
improvement  in  the  Philippines  has  not  been  as  great  as  had  , j 
been  hoped  and,  of  course,  nothing  has  come  from  Java  and  t 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  with  all  the  troubles  they  have  been 
having  out  there  — nothing,  that  is,  except  a few  bales  which  ; 
were  found  in  the  ports  and  which  undoubtedly  were  cleaned  ; ! i 
and  baled  before  the  Japanese  invasion.  1 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  has  been  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  supply  the  rehabilitated  areas  like 
France,  Holland  and  Belgium  with  fiber,  and  a substantial 
quantity  of  British  East  African  must  be  devoted  to  that 
purpose;  it  is  in  British  East  African  that  we  shall  suffer  the 
greatest  shrinkage.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1945  there  were 
12,000  tons  of  this  fiber  allocated  to  the  United  States  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1946  the  , 
United  States  will  get  only  5,000  tons  of  British  East  African 
and  that  from  Canada  and  in  exchange  for  5,000  tons  of  (I 
Henequen. 

This  is  certainly  an  unusual  situation — we  have  never  i 
experienced  one  like  it,  so  far  as  I know.  There  is  unques-  > 
tionably  a shortage  in  the  world’s  supply  of  fiber  and  to  do 
anything  about  it  immediately  and  quickly  appears  impos- 
sible. Stocks  of  fiber  in  manufacturers’  hands  are  low,  all 
over  the  world.  All  of  you  who  see  our  warehouses  know  this  ‘ 
is  true  of  our  own  stocks  — I doubt  if  they  have  ever  been  so 
low  before.  It  will  be  touch-and-go  to  get  through. 

This  is  how  things  stand  at  present.  What  does  the 
future  hold?  That,  it  seems  to  me,  depends  on  the  demand  for 
our  .products,  which  in  turn  depends  on  the  general  industrial 
activity  of  the  country  and  of  the  world,  and  on  the  supply 
of  fiber,  and,  of  course,  the  relationship  of  these  two  things  — ■ 
both  impossible,  probably,  to  predict,  and  I don’t  dare  try. 
The  principal  improvement  in  fiber  supply  would  appear  to  ' 
have  to  come  from  the  Philippines  — and  that  problem  is 
very  much  in  everyone’s  mind.  The  estimate  for  1946  is  a 
production  of  200,000  to  300,000  bales  as  compared  to  a pre- 
war annual  figure  of  about  1,200,000  bales.  The  Dutch  East 
Indies  don’t  look  very  hopeful. 

In  any  event,  while  most  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
shortage  are  beyond  our  control  — or  anyone’s  control,  for 
that  matter  — I assure  you  we  shall  do  anything  we  can  that 
will  help  in  getting  more  fiber  ---  the  raw  material  we  must 
have  to  make  rope  and  twine,  and  to  furnish  employment. 

E.  W.  BREWSTER.  i 
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“Flying  Santa  Claus”  Speaks 

At  Cordage  Club  Banquet 


; Author  Flier  Was  Child- 
. hood  Neighbor  of 
Ed  Freeman 

- The  annual  Cordage  Club  din- 
ner on  February  21,  will  offer 

- Edward  E.  Freeman,  overseer  of 

■ No.  2 Mill,  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ri  new  his  acquaintance  with  the 

principle  speaker  of  the  evening, 
Edward  Rowe  Snow,  the  “Flying 
Santa  Claus”  and  author  of  11 

■ published  books. 

As  a youngster  Ed  Freeman 
lived  at  Winthrop  Beach  where 
he  was  a close  friend  and  neighbor 
of  Mrs.  Alice  Rowe  Snow,  daugh- 
I;  ter  of  a famous  sea  captain,  and 
her  4 sons,  Winthrop,  Nicholas, 

. Edward  and  Donald, 
y In  later  years  Ed  moved  to  Bos- 
ton and  then  Kingston,  but  he 
still  kept  in  touch  with  Mrs.  Snow 
t"  through  correspondence,  and  with 
^ perhaps  the  most  famous  of  her 
r 4 sons,  Edward  Snow,  through 
reading  about  him  in  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

A noted  radio  star,  historian 
and  author,  Edward  Rowe  Snow 
is  also  known  as  the  “Flying  Santa 

- Claus,”  the  result  of  his  annual 
plane  visits  to  lighthouses  and 

“ Coast  Guard  stations,  dropping 

- Christmas  packages  to  lonely 
coastal  outposts  from  Maine  to 

' Long  Island.  He  has  maintained 
this  tradition  since  1937,  missing 
r..  only  one  flight  in  1942  when  Mr. 

:Snow,  then  a major  in  the  Air 
; Force,  was  hospitalized  in  North 
Africa  with  injuries  sustained  in 
..  a bombing  raid. 

In  September,  1945,  he  achieved 
^ fame  in  a new  field  when  he  un- 
^ earthed  a chest  of  ancient  coins 
off  the  Chatham  coast,  with  the 
help  of  a radar  set.  The  coins, 

’ worth  about  $1900,  included 
_ doublooms,  moidores  and  pieces  of 
eight  which  had  been  buried  by 
::  an  alleged  murderer  about  '80 
.years  ago. 

Mr.  Snow  has  also  developed  a 
device  for  locating  metal  under 
= ground  or  under  water  and  with 
i:-  it  he  hopes  to  begin  his  greatest 
u.  treasure  hunt — raising  the  $1,000,- 

000  in  gold  lost  off  the  coast  of 
New  England  from  a British  ship 
about  100  years  ago. 

Tall  and  brawny.  Snow,  a de- 

• scendent  of  New  England  sea  cap- 
tains on  both  sides,  is  a graduate 
of  Harvard  University  and  has 

^ one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
itreasure  maps  and  pirate  lore  in 

• ithe  country.  He  is  the  star  of  the 
[radio  program  SIX  BELLS  which 

' depicts  the  history  of  New  Eng- 
® land  and  which  is  heard  Sunday 
li  afternoon  at  3 o’clock  over  Sta- 
^ tion  WNAC.  He  was  recently  a 
guest  speaker  at  the  Plymouth 
Woman’s  club. 

Quite  a personage  in  her  own 
bright,  Mr.  Snow’s  mother,  Alice 
Rowe  Snow,  had  a book  published 
about  a year  ago  entitled  “Log  of 
a Sea  Captain’s  Daughter”  and 
sent  Ed  Freeman  an  autographed 
copy.  This  book  is  a reprint  of 

■ her  diary  kept  while  traveling 
{with  her  sea-captain  father  on  the 
[“Bark  Russell”  to  England  and 
South  America. 

1 Mr.  Freemen  sent  her  a Cord- 


EDWARD  ROWE  SNOW 

age  calendar  a short  time  ago  and 
in  appreciation  she  sent  him  the 
following  letter: 

59  Cottage  Street 
Winthrop,  Mass. 
Feb.  4,  1946 
Dear  Neddy  Freeman: 

It  was  so  very  good  of  you  to 
send  me  the  clipper  ship  “Red 
Jacket.”  I was  so  surprised  and  de- 
lighted to  think  you  thought  of 
sending  it  to  me,  realizing  she 
was  built  in  my  own  home  town. 
I always  have  heard  my  uncles, 
cousins  and  father  talk  about  her. 
Sailing  along  with  a brisk  breeze, 
I can  almost  feel  myself  on  board 
of  her.  Of  course  I can  name 
every  sail  on  her  from  jibs  to 
royals,  and  it  is  funny  to  see  the 
dazed  look  on  people’s  faces  when 
I do  it  in  a showing-off  way! 

The  account  of  the  “Red  Jack- 
et” is  very  interesting.  She  is 
called  an  extreme  clipper.  My 
father  went  in  the  “Crystal  Pal- 
ace” to  Australia  about  the  same 
time. 

I’m  looking  forward  to  seeing 
you  when  the  going  is  good,  so 
don’t  forget  or  put  it  off.  Edward 
got  a phone  call  today  from  WN- 
AC saying  400  of  the  pirate  treas- 
ure maps  had  been  sent  for  by 
the  listeners-in  of  Sunday’s  SIX 
BELLS  broadcast.  ’That  will  keep 
him  busy! 

Sincerly, 

Alice  Rowe  Snow 


Cordage  Display  Has 
Favorable  Reception 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  in 
the  downtown  financial  district  of 
Boston  the  past  two  weeks  have 
no  doubt  viewed  with  pride  the 
splendid  exhibit  devoted  to  Cord- 
age products  in  the  window  of 
the  Remington  Rand  sales  office 
at  118  Federal  street. 

This  exhibit,  which  occupies  the 
entire  15-foot  window,  features 
synthetic  fibers  including  Nylon, 
Saran  and  glass  ropes.  It  was 
scheduled  to  run  for  the  month 


Cordage  Club  Observes  25 
Years  of  Good  Fellowship 


A quarter  centui’y  of  promoting 
good  fellowship  and  developing  a 
greater  interest  in  social,  educa- 
tional and  athletic  activities  will 
be  fittingly  observed  next  Thurs- 
day evening,  February  21,  when 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Club  holds 
its  25th  anniversary  banquet. 

Dinner  will  be  served  at  6:30 
at  Harris  hall,  followed  by  a pro- 
gram of  speaking  and  dancing  in^ 
the  Cordage  Auditorium. 

William  A.  Scherff,  Sales  Pro- 
motion Manager  at  Cordage  will 
be  toastmaster  and  the  principle 
speaker  of  the  evening  will  be 
Edward  Rowe  Snow,  noted  radio 
star,  author  and  flier. 

FOUNDED  IN  1921 
The  Plymouth  Cordage  Club 
was  founded  in  1921  and  elected 
as  its  first  president  Joseph  Rob- 
bins, present  overseer  of  No.  1 
Rope  Room.  Its  headquarters 
have  always  been  in  the  attractive 
two-story  white  building  on  Court 
street  in  whose  rooms  there  is 
offered  practically  every  type  of 
recreation  and  entertainment  its 
members  may  desire. 


SPINNING  ROOM 

No.  1 Mill 


DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

John  Rezendes  spent  a few 
days  at  home  due  to  illness. 

Julia  Carvalho  was  also  home 
a week  because  of  illness. 

One  of  the  happiest  faces  seen 
around  the  mill  lately  is  that  of 
Orrie  Fontaine,  and  no  wonder. 
His  son,  George,  arrived  recently 
from  overseas.  Seems  unbeliev- 
able, doesn’t  it,  Orrie,  after  all 
these  months?  Maybe  this  ac- 
counts for  the  song  you  sing  reg- 
ularly “Good  Morning  Merry  Sun- 
shine.” only  you’d  better  have 
Rose  brush  you  up  on  the  last  few 
lines,  or  better  still,  has  anyone 
the  words  to  this  song  that  they 
would  donate  for  a worthy  cause? 

Did  you  see  what  “Polly”  Frey- 
ermuth  received  from  a certain 
someone  on  his  return  recently 
from  the  Southwest  Pacific? 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Lima  has  been 
transferred  to  No.  2 Mill  and  Mrs. 
Albertina  Ferreira  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  No.  3 Mill.  Hope  you 
both  enjoy  the  new  change. 

If  you  stop  into  Sheehan’s  store 
on  your  way  home  from  work, 
you’re  bound  to  bump  into  Nick 
Kaiser  having  his  daily  frappe. 
“Has  vitamins,”  says  Nick. 

Alice  Aguiar  and  her  future 
have  finally  found  an  apartment. 
It  won’t  be  long  now,  will  it, 
Alice? 

Leo  Jaeger  went  out  to  supper 
the  other  night  at  Carl’s  with  a 
few  other  fellows.  How  was  the 
two-inch  steak,  Leo? 


of  February  but  owing  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  display  and  the 
favorable  reception  it  has  been  re- 
ceiving, it  may  be  held  over  into 
March. 


The  main  floor  is  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  a large  lounge  and  card 
room  while  the  second  floor  in- 
cludes a reading  room  well  sup- 
plied with  books  and  latest  maga- 
zines, a radio  room,  pool  and  bil- 
liard tables,  ping-pong  tables, 
checker  room  and  shower  stalls. 
The  basement  of  the  building  is 
laid  out  in  bowling  alleys  which 
are  open  to  the  public.  The  rest 
of  the  building  is  open  to  members 
only.  The  club  also  has  tennis 
and  bocci  courts  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  sports  in  the  s\un- 
mertime. 

STATE-WIDE  SPORTS  FAME 

Before  the  war  the  Club 
achieved  state-wide  fame  in  its 
athletic  program,  particularly  in 
baseball,  the  Cordage  Baseball 
team  ranking  among  the  highest 
in  the  State.  The  Club  also  spon- 
sored basketball  teams  and  tennis 
matches. 

For  many  years  the  Cordage 
Club  has  sponsored  bowling  tour- 
naments. At  first  these  were  in- 
ter - departmental,  but  in  recent 
years  they  have  been  open  to 
social  members  and  the  annual 
Cordage  Bowling  Banquet  is  an 
outstanding  annual  event  for  all 
Cordage  Club  bowlers. 

There  are  283  members  in  the 
organization  at  the  present  time, 
the  membership  comprising  em- 
ployees of  the  Company  and  a few 
associate  members.  Its  service  flag 
numbers  112  who  have  seen  serv- 
ice in  the  armed  forces  and  71  of 
this  number  have  already  been 
honorably  discharged  to  date. 

Eighteen  men  have  served  as 
president  since  1921.  They  are: 
Joseph  Robbins,  Walter  Manter, 
Henry  Stegmaier,  Thomas  Cava- 
naugh, Furlong  Hilton,  Harry 
Burns,  Harold  Roberts,  Newhall 
Blanchard,  George  Anderson,  Wil- 
liam Gilman,  William  Hunter, 
Peter  Schmidtt,  Albert  Cavicchi, 
William  Maini,  John  DeFelice, 
Tony  Rezendes,  Manuel  Furtado 
and  Stanley  Remick. 

SERVES  TEN  YEARS 

No  story  of  the  Club  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  its 
kindly  secretary-treasurer,  George 
Bagnell.  Mr.  Bagnell  has  served 
the  organization  faithfully  and 
capably  in  this  capacity  for  ten 
years  and  in  February,  1941,  he 
was  presented  a gold  watch  for 
his  many  years  of  service. 

The  present  officers  and  Board 
of  Directors,  who  comprise  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  anni- 
versary banquet,  are  as  follows: 

President,  Stanley  Remick;  vice 
presidents,  Charles  Henry  and 
Manuel  Furtado;  secretary-treas- 
urer, George  Bagnell;  directors, 
Albert  Cavicchi,  Albert  Henry, 
Furlong  Hilton,  Peter  Schmidtt, 
Mario  Zangheri,  John  Caton,  An- 
drew Brenner,  Michael  Figlioli, 
Alvin  Guidaboni,  Elwin  Krueger, 
Vincent  Stefani,  George  Aldro- 
vandi,  James  Brady,  William  Gil- 
man, Harold  Roberts,  Gordon 
Simmons  and  Robert  Sampson. 

’The  banquet  is  free  to  members 
of  the  Club  with  a slight  fee 
charged  for  invited  guests. 
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THE  SHADOW  OF  WINGS 


By  JANE  BUNKER  LUMLEY 

He  was  surprised  to  find  the 
sun  still  shining  when  he  left  the 
map-cluttered  tables  of  the  Navy 
Department  conference  room  and 
stepped  out  in  the  brisk  after- 
noon air.  The  same  guards  were 
stationed  at  their  posts  ...  A 
lifetime  encased  in  two  hours  . . . 

Two  hours  ago  his  Navy  great- 
coat had  been  a protection  against 
the  wind  sweeping  down  Consti- 
tution Avenue.  Now  it  was  a 
weight  on  his  broad  shoulders. 
He  pulled  his  cap  low  against  the 
paling  sunlight  to  cover  the  sick- 
ness in  his  eyes.  The  maps  folded 
inside  his  coat  crackled  omin- 
ously against  his  chest.  There 
was  a kind  of  tortured  movement 
of  his  lips.  There  would  be  shout- 
ing and  celebrating  in  the  streets 
all  about  him  if  people  knew  what 
those  maps  represented  . . . the 
plans  for  the  long-awaited  bomb- 
ing of  Japan  proper!  But  Pate 
had  given  them  to  him  as  a death 
warrant. 

Three  Navy  flyers  swung  up  the 
steps.  He  returned  their  salutes 
with  the  awkwardness  of  his  new 
rank.  A moment  later  he  was  just 
another  uniformed  figure  lost  in 
the  Washington  crowds. 

The  cap  shadowed  his  eyes,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  hide  the 
thin,  bitter  line  of  his  lips,  or  the 
nervousness  of  his  long,  swift 
strides.  Lieut-Comdr.  Jon  Wells 
Reed,  U.S.N.R 

Three  days  ago  he  had  been  one 
of  a thousand  streaming  down 
the  gangplank  off  the  sparkling 
white  exchange  shin  when  it 
docked  in  New  York  harbor.  Old 
men,  children,  white  - hooded 
nuns,  young  mothers  with  their 
babies,  and  men  walked  into  wel- 
coming arms  waiting  on  the  dock. 
There  were  a few  of  the  company 
officials  to  greet  him  but  no  one 
else.  He  had  left  his  heart  in 
Japan. 

“I  can’t  leave  vou!”  he  said, 
months  ago  when  the  notice  came 
through.  They  had  found  a minute 
together  at  the  corner  of  the  high, 
barbed  wire  enclosure.  “Noreen, 
I won’t  go!” 

Her  dark  head  lowered  just  an 
instant  against  his  shoulder,  and 
then  lifted,  and  her  gray  eyes 
were  steady.  “Yes,  Jon,”  she 
whispered,  “you  will.  You’ll  go 
back  to  America.  You  know  this 
section  of  Japan  as  well  as  any 
native.  The  Army,  or  the  Navy, 
can  use  you,  Jon.  I’m  glad  they 
chose  you,  instead  of  me.  I would 
have  had  to  go  back  and  wait. 
You  can  go  back,  Jon,  and  act! 
You  can  help  do  the  things  that 
will  set  all  of  us  free  some  day.” 

His  arms  held  her  so  tightly,  as 
if  to  press  the  imprint  of  her  body 
against  his  for  all  the  empty  days 
ahead.  “Yes,”  he  said,  less  than  a 
whisper,  “Yes,  Noreen.  You  are 
right.” 

Gray  eyes,  like  mist  in  the  early 
morning,  smiled  steadily  up  at 
him.  “I’ll  wait  for  you,  Jon.  I’ll 
wait  for  you  . . . here.” 

Constitution  Avenue  blended 
with  Pennsylvania  and  the  Union 
Station  Plaza  lay  washed  in  fad- 
ing sunlight.  He  stared  at  the 
building  vacantly.  He  had  ar- 
rived here  yesterday,  the  final  lap 
of  his  journey.  The  company  offi- 
cials had  cut  the  delaying  red 
tape  and  yesterday  afternoon  a 
solemn  young  Navy  commander 
had  sworn  him  in. 

“Congratulations!”  he  said.  “We 
need  men  like  you.” 

Puzzled,  even  bewildered  at 
first  over  the  new  commission,  it 
wasn’t  long  before  he  understood. 

“A  conference  tomorrow  after- 
noon,” the  commander  smiled. 
“A  very  interesting  one.  Your  rank 
will  simplify  matters  for  the  board 

From  his  room  with  a company 
official  in  one  of  the  proud  old 
mansions  on  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  he  had  gone  directly  to 
the  afternoon  conference. 


He  walked  slowly  by  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  His  head  throbbed, 
his  mind  was  in  a crazy  whirl. 


There  were  an  admiral,  a com- 
of  strategy.” 

mander,  two  captains,  three  high- 
ranking  officers  from  the  Navy 
Air  Force,  and  several  aides  . . . 
diagrams,  sketches,  maps,  maps, 
and  more  maps  . . . 

“ . . . And  this  particular  sec- 
tion,” the  admiral  pointed  tersely, 
“is  the  stumbling  block  of  the  en- 
tire plan.  We  need  definite  speci- 
fic knowledge  of  every  detail  of 
the  country.”  His  eyes  cut  eagerly 
across  Jon  Reed’s  face.  “And 
you’re  the  one  man  who  can  sup- 
ply it  for  us.  You  can  make  this 
important  raid  on  the  Jap  home 
soil  a complete  success!” 

Jon  stared  at  the  two  maps  the 
commander  shoved  under  his 
hands  on  the  gleaming  mahog- 
any conference  table.  His  hands 
stiffened,  flat  and  rigid  on  the 
crackling  papers.  The  long  await- 
ed aerial  attack  on  Japan! 

“I  see.”  His  voice  was  toneless. 

Six  faces  broke  into  smiles. 
“Exactly!  It’s  an  important  mis- 
sion, Reed,”  said  the  admiral. 
“You  know  the  works  in  that  lo- 
cality? Blanket  demolition  of  the 
complete  area  will  smash  the 
whole  routine  for  the  Jap  ship- 
ping industry.  But  we’ve  got  to 
be  extremely  accurate,  to  the  half 
mile,  to  strike  the  heart  of  the 
manufacturing  center.  If  done 
perfectly,  it  will  shorten  the  war 
by  a year,  at  least.  To  say 
nothing,”  he  added  sharply,  “of 
thousands  of  American  lives.” 

Jon  stared  at  the  map. 

“Do  you  know  that  area?”  the 
admiral  demanded. 

Jon  laid  the  small  map  upon 
the  large  one,  folded  them  care- 
fully, with  extreme  patience,  and 
held  them  together  in  his  hands. 


After  a long  while  he  lifted  his 
eyes  to  the  admiral’s. 

“Yes,”  he  said  very  slowly. 
“Yes,  I do.” 

And  how  well  he  did! 

From  north  to  south,  and  east 
to  west.  He  knew  the  valley  and 
the  hills,  the  barbed  wire  fence 
and  the  muddy  river  . . . the  exact 
location  of  the  portion  of  the  ship- 
building . . . and  the  mission  . . . 
they  were  all  one.  ...  It  was  here, 
in  the  center  of  this  map,  where 
Noreen  had  said: 

“I’ll  wait  for  you  . . . here.” 

Here  he  had  left  his  heart. 

He  was  tired.  His  legs  ached. 
His  head  throbbed  worse  than  the 
roar  of  bomber  engines.  He  slowed 
his  pace  and  stared  around  him 
at  the  giant,  gleaming  needle  of 
the  Washington  Monument 
threading  whitely  through  the 
dusk.  He  had  walked  miles, 
doubling  back  across  the  city  with 
his  thoughts.  He  turned  north  to 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  and  his 
room.  He  pulled  the  shades, 
locked  the  door,  drew  the  floor 
lamp  over  to  the  table  and  spread 
out  the  map. 

It  was  like  a geometric  problem. 
The  long,  straight  line  of  the  val- 
ley, the  old  volcano  a small  tri- 
angle backed  against  the  circle 
of  hills,  and  the  mis-shapen  giant 
quadrilateral  of  the  shipyards  to 
the  east — and  in  the  center,  lay 
the  forgotten,  diminutive  square 
of  the  prison-mission.  His  pencil 
hovered  over  the  mission.  He  saw 
Noreen’s  eyes  as  they  had  been 
that  last  second. 

“I’ll  do  my  waiting  . . . here.” 

It  was  like  an  echo.  He  looked 
up  from  the  light  and  stared  at 
the  shadows  of  the  room.  The 
pencil  fell  out  of  his  fingers. 


He  picked  it  up.  No  one  would  ‘ 
know.  No  one  knew  the  exact  lo-  ^ 
cation  of  the  tiny  mission.  He 
could  map  off  the  area  far  to  the 
east.  It  would  put  the  mission 
walls  in  the  safety  zone.  Part  of 
the  aircraft  industry  would  be  j 
demolished,  the  shipyards  would 
j be  hit. 

The  lamplight  deepened  in  a 
I yellow  pool  on  the  carpet  as  dark- 
: ness  fell  across  the  windows.  The 
wind  whispered  across  the  night 
and  a branch  from  the  corner 
elm  scraped  insistently  against 
the  glass. 

The  light  hurt  his  eyes.  Or  was 
it  from  staring  too  long  at  the 
invisible  heart  of  the  map?  His 
body  ached  with  the  tension  of 
each  thinly  drawn  nerve.  Even 
his  soul  ached  . . . with  the  sick- 
ness of  dishonor. 

For  he  knew,  he  had  known 
the  very  first  instant  he  gazed 
at  the  map  back  there  in  the  con- 
ference room  where  the  polished 
♦^able  threw  back  the  broken  re- 
flections of  the  Navy  officers, 
while  he  walked  the  streets  of  the 
pulsing  city,  the  nation’s  capital 
— he  had  known  then  and  he 
knew  now  what  he  would  do. 
Noreen  was  his  wife.  A wife 
meant  more  than  the  importance 
of  war  and"  strategy  and  nations. 

He  would  do  his  fighting  another 
way — not  this  way. 

No  one  would  know. 

He  picked  up  the  pencil  the  t 
last  time.  He  began  well  over  to  I 
the  east.  Slowly  the  pencil  moved  f 
in  a thin  hair-like  line  about  at  ' 
the  right-hand  portion  of  the  air- 
craft works.  And  then  he  erased 
it. 

He  stood  up  quickly.  There  was 
a better  way.  He  would  take  the 
map  back  to  the  conference  room, 
and  under  his  direction,  let  an-  ' 
other  officer  trace  the  boundary. 
Then  afterward,  the  confusion  of 
the  conference  room  might  be  an 
excuse. 

He  returned  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment by  the  direct  route,  ' 
down  New  Hampshire  to  F Street  ‘ 
and  then  south  on  23rd.  He  . 
passed  the  Red  Cross  headquar-  > 
ters.  Directly  ahead  lay  West  I 
Potomac  Park.  The  Lincoln  Me-  j 
morial  stood  like  a white  shrine  ‘ 
on  the  mound  above  the  Reflect- 
ing Pool.  He  remembered,  pain-  i 
fullv,  that  it  was  Noreen’s  fa-  j 
vorite  Washington  landmark.  i 

Slowly  he  foimd  himself  pass-  i 
ing  through  the  colonnaded  en-  i 
trance.  He  stood  for  a while  apart  • 
from  the  handful  of  visitors,  ! 
watching  the  great  quiet  figure  ' 
seated  in  marble.  Jon  couldn’t  ! 
meet  those  eyes.  A pair  of  gray  t 
ones,  trapped  behind  a barbed : j 
wire  enclosure,  prevented  him.  I 
Gray  eyes  ...  or  marble  ...  he : 1 
simply  couldn’t  meet  them. 

He  stumbled  outside.  Traffic  I 
was  light.  The  wind  was  high, 
chasing  clouds  after  the  moon. 

He  leaned  on  the  parapet  of  the ; 
Arlington  Memorial  Bridge,  facing ; 
southeast  across  the  Potomac. , 
The  night  was  a peculiar  blend! 
of  quiet  and  confusion.  The 
sounds  of  a city  with  the  stillness 
of  night’s  space.  Somewhere  a 
newsboby  cried  . . . there  were  a 
few  cars  crossing,  a few  curious 
glances  . . . and  everywhere  a 
pair  of  gray  eyes. 

“I’ll  do  my  waiting  . . . here,” 
he  thought. 

Jon  looked  around.  He  could 
almost  touch  her.  Across  the 
miles  and  miles  of  land  and  sea 
and  sky.  He  looked  back  at  the 
white  Memorial  on  the  hill,  a 
sentinel  in  the  night.  His  hands 
tightened  on  the  parapet  until 
his  wrists  ached.  The  map , 
whispered  against  his  chest.  Gray 
eyes  followed  him  . . . Noreen’s*  * 
eyes. 

He  climbed  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment steps  with  a careful,  delib- 
erate effort.  There  were  new 
guards  at  the  posts.  Halfway  up  * 
the  steps  the  same  three  Navy  i 

(Continued  on  Page  Ten) 
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667  Employees  X-rayed  In  3 Days 


Above,  sponsors  of  the  3-day  X-ray  program  at  Cordage  are  pictured 
above  as  they  stood  in  front  of  the  mobile  unit.  They  are  left  to  right: 
J.  W.  Searles,  Industrial  Relations  Manager  at  Cordage;  Miss  Jenetta 
Urquhart,  R.N.,  of  the  Cordage  Medical  Department;  Paul  Lamar, 
technician,  Mass.  Dept,  of  Public  Health  X-ray  Service;  Miss  Anna 
V.  Gaffney,  R.N.,  Plymouth  County  Health  Association;  H.  G.  Roberts, 
Assistant  Industrial  Relations  Manager  at  Cordage;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Mahoney,  R.N.,  Mass.  Dept,  of  Health,  and  R.  C.  Weaver,  Assistant 
Superintendent. 


r.- 


..a  I 


Vbove,  a group  of  office  employees  smile  as  they  advance  to  be 
i-rayed.  Left  to  right,  Dorothy  Bean,  Agnes  McCarthy,  Ethelyn 
voring,  John  A.  Smith,  Marjorie  Anderson,  Robert  Lowe,  Ruth  Wood, 
Slsie  Morse,  Marjorie  Churchill  and  Eugene  Redland. 


lelow,  pinning  on  the  emblems  which  certify  that  they  have  been 
*C-rayed.  Standing  left  to  right,  H.  G.  Roberts,  J.  W.  Searles,  R.  C. 
Veaver  and  William  J.  Bowes,  Area  Director,  Textile  Workers  Union 
if  America  (C.I.O.).  Seated  is  Miss  Anna  V.  Gaffney,  director  of 
lealth  Education  and  Industrial  X-raying  for  the  Plymouth  County 
lealth  Association. 


“Enter  Here  for  X-ray”  and  they 
did.  Four  men.  from  the  Mainte- 
nance Department  just  before 
they  entered  the  trailer  where 
the  examinations  were  conducted. 
Left  to  right,  Joseph  L.  Costa, 
Manuel  Sears,  Joseph  Marques 
and  Mariano  Pimental. 


BOX  SCORES 

Here’s  how  the  figures  came  out 
during  the  X-ray  program: 

Total  number  of  employees  as  of 
Dec.  29,  1945  1092 

Total  applications  completed  713 
Percentage  of  applications  65.1% 
Number  of  chests  X-rayed  667 
Number  of  absentees  46 

Percentage  of  total  personnel 
X-rayed  61% 

According  to  departments,  the 
number  of  persons  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  X-ray  examination 
and  the  percentage  for  each  de- 
partment. were  as  follows: 


Approx. 

No. 

Emp. 

No. 

Exam’d 

Pet. 

Laboratory 

18 

18 

100% 

Medical  Dept. 

3 

3 

100% 

Harris  Hall 

19 

17 

90% 

Ind.  Rel.  Dept 

9 

8 

89% 

No.  3 Mill 

130 

99 

77% 

Supt.  Office 

3 

2 

67% 

Rope  Depts. 

160 

106 

66% 

Receiving 

55 

36 

65% 

Shipping 

35 

22 

63% 

No.  1 Mill 

160 

100 

63% 

Maintenance 

95 

56 

59% 

Standards 

7 

4 

57% 

Mfg.  Order- 
Tag  Room 

20 

11 

55% 

Main  Office 

73 

39 

53% 

Grounds- 

Watchmen 

35 

18 

51% 

No.  2 Mill 

270 

125 

46% 

Miscellaneous 

3 

Totals 

1092 

667 

61% 

January  16,  17  and  18  were 
chest  X-ray  days  at  Cordage  with 
almost  700  employees,  or  a 61% 
average,  receiving  the  free  exam- 
ination which  would  reveal  any 
traces  of  tuberculosis. 

The  complete  X-ray  unit,  pro- 
vided by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Department  of  Public  Health,  Di- 
vision of  Tuberculosis,  rolled  onto 
the  Cordage  grounds  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  January  15,  and  was 
connected  to  an  electric  power 
outlet  at  No.  2 Mill,  ready  for 
use  at  9:30  a.m.  the  following 
morning. 

The  mobile  unit  consisted  of  a 
trailer  truck  containing  the  X-ray 
machine  and  facilities  for  X-ray- 
ing, with  three  technicians  and 
a nurse  in  attendance.  The  pro- 
gram had  the  complete  approval 
and  support  of  the  local  union, 
who  endorsed  it  wholeheartedly. 

On  Wednesday,  January  16,  the 
unit  was  located  at  a point  near 
the  northwest  corner  of  No.  2 mill 
where  225  employees  had  their 
chests  X-rayed.  The  unit  was 
moved  to  a point  near  the  center 
of  No.  1 Mill  on  the  easterly  side 
of  the  building  on  the  following 
morning  and  345  employees  were 
X-rayed  between  9:30  a.m.  and 
5 p.m.,  with  97  being  examined 
the  following  and  final  day  be- 
tween 9:30  a.m.  and  12  noon. 

POSTED  NOTICES 

Notices  had  been  posted 
throughout  the  plant  during  the 
week  of  December  24,  1945,  with 
information  relative  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  the  examina- 
tion, which  would  reveal  any 
traces  of  tuberculosis  which  might 
be  lurking.  Four  days  later  letters 
accompanied  by  descriptive  circu- 
lars were  distributed  to  all  em- 
ployees. These  letters  described 
fully  the  program  to  be  followed 
in  connection  with  the  X-raying. 

An  application  blank  was  en- 
closed with  each  letter. 

All  departments  of  the  Plant 
were  visited  during  the  following 
two  weeks  by  Miss  Anna  Gaffney 
of  the  Plymouth  County  Health 
Association  who  helped  employees 
in  filling  out  their  applications 
and  at  the  same  time  explained 
the  reason  for  the  X-ray  program 
to  all  employees  who  had  ques- 
tions regarding  the  project. 

J.  A.  SMITH 


COMMENTS  AND  SIDELIGHTS 


It  seemed  like  another  salvage 
drive  as  examinees  dropped  their 
pins,  necklaces,  buckles  and  other 
jewelry  before  going  up  to  the 
X-ray  machine.  Much  clinking 
and  clanking  accompanied  the  de- 
positing of  platinum,  gold  and 
brass.  We  are  told  that  the  X-ray 
machine  is  allergic  to  metal,  as 
metal  causes  a flash  of  light  on 
the  photographs. 


there  would  be  more  of  a similar 
type  offered. 


The  excellent  use  that  is  made 
of  funds  from  the  sale  of  Christ- 
mas Seals  was  brought  home  first 
hand  to  Cordage  employees  when 
they  were  told  that  the  X-ray 
unit  was  purchased  with  money 
raised  through  selling  Christmas 
Seals. 


The  weatherman  smiled  on  us 
during  the  3 X-ray  days,  provid- 
ing clear,  if  somewhat  snappy, 
weather.  As  one  girl  put  it,  “A 
few  drags  of  this  fresh  air  will 
clear  anybody’s  lungs.” 

There  were  many  opinions 
voiced  as  to  just  how  much  cloth- 
ing would  have  to  be  removed. 
Almost  everyone  was  surprised  to 
learn  it  would  only  have  to  be 
the  metal  ornaments. 


Although  it  was  the  first  pro- 
gram of  its  type,  it  met  with  im- 
mediate enthusiasm  and  a good 
majority  responded  wholehearted- 
ly. Many  persons  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  project  and  hoped 


The  X-ray  unit  which  is  said  to 
be  capable  of  taking  300  chest 
x-rays  each  day  apparently  out- 
did itself  here.  On  Thursday, 
January  17,  there  was  345  exam- 
ined at  Cordage. 


Of  the  979  persons  examined  in 
Plymouth,  Cordage  employees 
comprised  about  70%. 


Miss  Jenetta  Urquhart  of  om 
Medical  Department,  who  assist- 
ed the  technicians  in  the  exam- 
inations, had  every  intention  of 
being  the  first  person  in  the  Com- 
pany to  be  X-rayed.  But  in  an 
off-guard  moment  two  men  from 
No.  2 Mill  got  in  ahead  of  her  and 
claimed  that  distinction. 
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Cordage  Ad 
To  Appear  in 
Univ.  Textbook 

How  to  Make  Rope  Last  Long- 
er, the  “copy  that  clicked,”  is  well 
on  its  way  to  making  advertising 
history.  Last  month  we  reprinted 
an  article  by  Richard  Manville, 
Consultant  on  Advertising  and 
Research,  which  appeared  in 
Printer’s  Ink  of  November  23, 1945, 
in  which  the  advertising  expert 
told  of  the  outstanding  success  of 
the  ad. 

This  month  we  received  a re- 
quest from  Prof.  H.  W.  Hepner  of 
the  Department  of  Psychology, 
Syracuse  University,  for  permis- 
sion to  reproduce  a copy  of  the 
ad  in  his  revised  textbook.  His 
letter  is  as  follows: 

Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  New  York 
January  30,  1946 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
North  Plymouth, 

Massachusetts 

Gentlemen: 

I am  in  the  process  of  revising 
my  textbook,  “Effective  Advertis- 
ing.” In  my  search  for  new  and 
up  to  date  material,  I ran  across 
your  advertisement  in  a recent 
issue  of  “Printers’  Ink.”  This  ad- 
vertisement was  used  by  Richard 
Manville,  Consultant  on  Adver- 
tising and  Research,  in  his  arti- 
cle, “Copy  that  Clicked,”  and  is 
entitled,  “How  to  Make  Rope 
Last  Longer.” 

I thought  this  advertisement  was 
excellent  and  I would  very  much 
like  to  have  your  permission  to 
reproduce  a copy  of  it  in  my  re- 
vised textbook.  May  I have  your 
permission  to  do  this? 

Will  you  please  send  me  a copy 
of  the  advertisement  and  also 
state  what  form  of  acknowledge- 
ment would  be  desirable  to  you. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  stu- 
dents of  advertising  appreciate 
your  cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Cordially  yours, 

H.  W.  Hepner 


The  Shadow  of  Wings 

(Continued  from  Page  Eight) 
flyers  came  down,  saluted,  and 
their  eyes  met.  They  were  tired, 
too,  Jon  thought.  The  campaign 
ribbons  told  their  story.  Men 
such  as  these  . . . but  the  gray 
eyes  blotted  them  out. 

Inside  he  drew  out  the  map, 
spread  it  on  the  table.  He 
smoothed  it  straight  and  flat  and 
waited  for  the  officers  to  gather 
around  him.  They  were  staring 
at  him,  a curious  mixture  of  ex- 
pressions on  their  faces.  He  was 
tired.  It  was  an  effort  to  take 
out  his  pen.  Not  the  pencil,  but 
his  pen.  He  stared  at  the  map. 

He  unscrewed  the  cap.  Then, 
with  a bold,  sure  stroke,  he  cir- 
cled the  geometric  puzzle,  from 
north  to  south  and  east  to  west, 
and  in  its  core  lay  his  heart  . . . 
the  little  mission.  ...  It,  too, 
would  be  a target. 

“Bomb  that  area,”  he  said 
heavily.  He  turned  away  to  go. 

The  admiral  cleared  his  throat. 
His  eyes  glistened  strangely. 
“Good!  We  can  start  action  at 
once.  The  last  obstacle  was 
cleared  up  half  an  hour  ago.  Ouj- 
Intelligence  informs  us  that  all 
internees  have  just  been  removed 
from  that  area  to  larger  camps 
up  north,  eliminating  any  possible 
danger  to  them.” 

Jon  saluted  the  admiral  care- 
fully. And  at  the  same  time,  the 
gray  marble  eyes  in  the  Lincoln 
Memorial. 


Business  Friend:  “How’s  that 
secretary  you  hired  making  out?” 

Executive:  “Well,  I suppose  she 
is  doing  all  right.  She’s  got  the 
files  and  other  things  so  mixed 
up  that  we  just  can’t  get  along 
without  her.” 


Another  difference  between  a 
married  man  and  a bachelor  is 
that  when  a bachelor  walks  the 
floor  with  a baby  he  is  dancing. 


Waiting  at  the  Gate 


Waiting  for  the  noonday  whistle  to  blow  with  Plant  Guard  Bill  Mitchell  ready  to  open  the  gate.  The 
whistle  blew  before  your  reporter  could  get  the  boys’  names,  but  perhaps  you  can  identify  them. 


Mill  No.  1 

No.  2 Mill 

Mill  No.  1 

BASEMENT 

BASEMENT 

PREP.  ROOM 

MARTHA  LEMIUS 

TINA  TAVARES 

“TENNIE”  ALMEIDA 

Proudly  we  hail  Louis  “Mala” 
Lima  and  Joseph  Cadose  who  have 
returned  to  our  department  after 
having  discarded  their  uniforms. 
We  hope  they  will  enjoy  working 
with  us  as  much  as  we  enjoy  hav- 
ing them  back.  We  missed  your 
smile  and  your  jokes.  Mala. 

Albert  Lemius  is  back  with  us 
again  after  a month’s  absence  due 
to  illness.  So  “brooms  away”  for 
a clean  department,  Albert. 

Wilhelmina  Lopes  has  been  on 
the  absentee  list  for  the  past  2 
weeks  because  of  a broken  wrist 
sustained  by  a fall  while  at  work. 
We  hope  to  have  you  back  with 
us  again  soon  as  we  miss  your 
warm  smile  and  kind  words, 
Willie. 

Would  you  like  to  have  a pair 
of  nice  knitted  woolen  socks  or 
mittens,  or  even  a sweater?  If  so, 
call  upon  Alice  Manfredi  and 
she’ll  knit  you  anything  your  heart 
desires  and  styled  to  your  order. 
How  about  knitting  me  a pair  of 
red  flannels,  Alice? 

Our  hep  cat.  Celeste  Soares,  has 
been  deeply  grieved  for  the  past 
2 weeks  as  she’s  been  working  on 
the  2:30-11:00  p.m.  shift  and 
therefore  has  been  unable  to  keep 
her  jiving  in  trim.  However,  chin 
up.  Celeste,  as  you  can  cut  the 
rug  when  you’re  on  the  morning 
shift  the  next  2 weeks! 

Have  you  heard  the  story  about 
Pauline  Freyermuth  and  the 
“wabbits”?  It  takes  you  south  of 
the  border  down  Delaware  way! 

Incidentally,  do  you  And  some- 
thing missing  in  this  column? 


ROPE  WALK 


JOHN  J.  SMITH 

Can’t  say  we  blame  Albert 
Amaral  for  giving  up  his  report- 
er’s job.  The  Ropewalk’s  best 
news-maker,  Billy  Sauer,  has  been 
transferred.  Billy  made  at  least 
one  news  item  for  Albert  each 
issue.  He  will  be  a hard  man  to 
replace.  ’That’s  like  a ball  club 
losing  its  ace  player  in  mid-sea- 
son. Well,  what’s  the  Ropewalk 
reporter’s  loss  is  the  No.  2 Mill 
reporter’s  gain. 

“Larry”  Cavicchi  is  back  at 
the  same  old  stand  in  the  Rope 
walk  after  completing  his  service 
with  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Welcome 
back,  Larry. 

A winter  without  some  ice  Ash- 
ing is  a total  loss  for  “Jeko”  Reg- 
giani  and  as  yet,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  Jeko  has  not  indulged 
in  his  favorite  winter  sport.  So  it 
begins  to  look  like  a lost  winter. 
We  might  suggest  that  come  next 


The  following  employees  ■ re- 
ceived their  service  pins  in  Janu- 
ary: Olindo  Pretti,  forty  years; 
Irving  Montanyna,  twenty  years, 
and  Helga  Anderson,  ten  years. 

Manuel  Lopes  and  Warren  Neal 
are  two  more  servicemen  who 
have  returned  to  No.  2 Mill. 

Manuel  Cadose  of  the  Printing 
Department  attended  the  Sports- 
man’s Show  in  Boston  on  Wednes- 
day, February  6. 

Our  absentees  increased  last 
month  because  of  colds,  etc.  Mary 
Alberghini  was  out,  with  a bad 
cold.  Manuel  Vaz,  suffering  with 
a back  ailment,  was  also  absent 
a week.  Our  absentees  also  in- 
cluded. Deborah  Griffin  out  with 
the  grippe.  Irving  Montanya  re- 
turned to  work  after  an  absence 
of  three  weeks,  being  injured  by 
slipping  on  the  ice. 

Edna  Scagliarini  and  Frances 
Anthony  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Balling  Room  from  the  Head- 
house. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to 
William  Vickery  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  also  to  Frances 
Anthony  who  lost  her  son-in-law, 
Curtis  Tibbetts  on  February  1. 

Ethel  Pimental  Malaguti,  who 
formerly  worked  in  the  Printing 
Dept.,  became  the  proud  mother 
of  a baby  girl.  Congratulations, 
Ethel  and  Charlie. 

• Cafeteria  patrons  miss  our  for- 
mer cashier,  Laura  Facchini,  at 
her  place  in  front  of  the  cash 
register.  Laura  had  a pleasant 
smile  and  thank  you  for  all  her 
customers  and  we’re  all  sorry  not 
to  see  her  in  her  accustomed 
place. 

If  you  your  lips 
Would  keep  from  slips. 

Of  these  five  things  beware 
Of  whom  you  speak. 

To  whom  you  speak. 

And  how,  and  when  and  where. 


winter  Jeko  And  some  way  to 
flood  the  “Walk.”  If  he  can  supply 
the  water  we  guarantee  nature 
will  supply  the  ice.  Then  he  can 
do  the  ice  Ashing  right  on  the 
job  — might  have  just  as  much 
luck,  too! 

It  has  been  some  time  since  the 
Rose  Bowl  game,  but  we  have  an 
idea  that  “Manny”  Medeiros  still 
remembers  it.  Too  bad  you  didn’t 
wager  a little  something  on  the 
game,  Manny. 

We  hear  that  Manuel  Feitor  of 
the  Walk  is  quite  sick  at  his  home. 
We  wish  him  a speedy  recovery. 

Peter  Bregoli  and  Joe  Reggiani 
took  in  the  recent  Sportsmen’s 
Show  at  Mechanics  Building.  We 
understand  they  both  enjoyed  the 
show  veiT  much. 


Talk  about  reconverting,  they 
certainly  are  doing  a job  in  No.  1 
Mill.  It  was  said  that  the  year 
1946  would  be  the  year  of  recon- 
version, and  I think  it  is.  Now 
you  see  a machine,  and  now  you 
don’t. 

Miss  Louise  Rudolph  has  been 
confined  by  illness  to  her  home  in 
Kingston.  Miss  Rudolph  is  one  of 
our  women  feeders. 

Has  anyone  seen  our  handsome 
George  Nava  out  with  his  girl  on 
Saturday  night?  They  really  make 
quite  the  couple.  You  really  can’t 
appreciate  what  a cute  twosome 
they  are  imtil  you  see  them  to- 
gether. George  is  now  hackling 
in  No.  1 Opening  Room. 

If  you  notice  you  will  And  that 
Alfred  “Duke”  Alves  is  now  baby- 
ing a mustache.  It’s  really  quite 
the  thing  and  only  about  2 weeks 
old.  Don’t  let  anybody  kid  you, 
“Duke,”  it  still  looks  good. 

And  who  is  known  as  the  “Jit- 
terbug King”?  None  other  than 
Eddie  Ribeiro,  the  best  little  jit- 
terbug this  side  of  Boston,  and 
he  doesn’t  even  get  a bit  tired. 
How  do  you  do  it,  Eddie,  after 
pulling  bundles  all  day? 

To  Alfred  Joseph  Souza — you 
won’t  And  your  son’s  picture  in 
the  paper  this  issue,  but  see  the 
March  issue.  I’m  sure  he’ll  make 
a hit  with  all  the  girls. 

“Never  laugh  at  other  people’s 
mistakes  because  the  banana  skin 
may  be  under  your  own  feet.” 


Want  to 


BUY 


SELL 


SWAP 


Send  your  ad  in  to  the 
CORDAGE  NEWS 


Plymouth 


No  charge — for  employees 
only. 
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I Why  Veterans 
i Should  Keep  Their 
Govt.  Insurance 

^j  Five  distinct  reasons  why  vet- 
jyerans  should  keep  their  govern- 
ment insurance  are  advanced  by 
the  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance 
Council: 

1.  Premium  rates  on  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  are  excep- 
tionally low.  The  Government 
pays  all  operating  expenses  and 
assumes  excess  mortality  due  to 
military  action.  Dividends  will 
probably  be  paid  in  future  years 
which  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
protection. 

2.  Included  without  extra  cost 
.s  a valuable  provision  for  waiver 
Df  payment  of  premiums  during 
continuous  total  disability  for  6 
pr  more  consecutive  months  on 
recount  of  “any  impairment  of 
nind  or  body  which  continuously 
•enders  it  impossible  for  the  in- 
iured  to  follow  any  substantially 

■ gainful  occupation.” 

3.  If  you  allow  your  policy  to 
apse,  you  may  be  unable  later  on 
;o  pass  a physical  examination 
'or  new  life  insurance.  If  you 

- lave  been  physically  impaired  by 
var  service,  it  is  especially  im- 
portant to  keep  this  point  in 
nind.- 

4.  Settlement  provisions  on 
mur  National  Service  policy  are 
musually  favorable  for  the  bene- 
iciary.  Although  lump  sum  pay- 
nents  are  not  now  available,  the 
jovernment  may  later  permit  at 

r east  a part  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
paid  in  cash.  The  payments  to 
f mur  dependents  may  be  increased 
I py  Social  Security  benefits  and 

- possibly  by  a Government  pen- 
. lion. 

! 5.  By  keeping  the  low-cost  pro- 
jection  you  now  have,  you  guard 
'P  tgainst  the  danger  that  you  may 
1 ail,  through  indifference,  to  ob- 
i ! lain  the  insurance  you  will  need 
,t  some  future  time. 

Don’t  give  up  your  Government 
: j nsurance.  If  you  have  already 
d et  it  lapse,  consult  the  Plymouth 
Veteran’s  Advisory  Committee  in 
• ^lemorial  building,  about  rein- 
tating  it. 


' ANN  WINS  PRIZE 


I Ann  Rahn,  shown  above  with 
er  prize  steer,  haltered  with 
yhite  Plymouth  Cordage  rope,  is 
till  winning  prizes.  On  January 
i9,  she  received  the  annual  4-H 
ward  for  excellence  in  agricul- 
ure  at  the  Poultry  Show  in  Bos- 
! on  Garden. 

1 1 Plymouth  Cordage  first  became 
> i .cquainted  with  Ann  Rahn,  a 14- 
ear-old  Great  Barrington  miss, 
■ast  August,  when  she  wanted  to 
- ■ nter  her  black  Angus  in  the  East- 
rn  State  Exposition,  but  the  rules 
tated  that  a black  Angus  had  to 
le  shown  with  a white  rope. 
That’s  where  Cordage  came  in, 
^ nth  20  feet  of  a special  syn- 
detic rope,  of  the  desired  milky 
Vhiteness  to  comply  with  the 
ules. 


TAR  HOUSE  1 
• • 

Jesse  Rezendes 

On  January  30,  at  the  Boston 
Garden  a few  of  the  boys,  namely 
Richard  “Blackie”  Voght,  Jelly 
Baietti,  Mel  Perry,  Lou  Cotti,  Ray 
Boccacci,  Pat  Furtado  and  your 
Tar  House  reporter,  took  in  the 
B 1 a c k h a w k — Bruin  game,  and 
thanks  to  the  agile  icycle,  Frankie 
Brimsek,  and  his  playing-coach, 
"The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains” 
Dit  Clapper,  the  Bruins  jumped 
into  first  place  by  winning  4-3. 

Essio  Besagai,  linguist,  extraor- 
dinaire, has  just  baptized  a new 
slogan  that  he  predicts  will  soon 
spread  throughout  the  country 
like  a wild  prairie  fire,  and  that 
new  tongue-plague,  my  unfortun- 
ate readers,  is  “Easy  and  Steady!” 

Tony  P.  Souza  of  Par  Celia 
fame  is  now  seen  sporting  a 
tanned  golfer’s  cap  while  basking 
his  genial  smile  over  his  hot  lub- 
coted  tank.  With  all  these  re- 
cent spells  of  cold  weather  and 
the  shortage  of  toupees,  Tony  P. 
has  our  affectionate  sympathies. 

Isaac  “Gen.  Ike”  Pimental,  our 
Australianized  gloom  - chaser,  is 
seen  shedding  tears  of  joy,  now 
that  his  partner-in-grime  Essio 
Besegai  is  back  with  him  on  the 
frames.  Essio  states  he’s  glad  to 
work  with  Ike  to  help  him  forget 
his  past  worries,  but  Ike  retaliates 
with  “Yeah,  but  to  help  create 
futuristic  headaches!”  Is  that 
tr-how,  Essio?”  Essio’s  reply: 
“That’s  tr-how!” 

Having  touched  the  “wig  and 
toupee”  situation,  we  must  cau- 
tion Messrs.  Ledo,  Strassell  and 
Santos  to  be  more  careful  with 
their  skin-paved  rotaries  that 
highlight  the  crown  of  their  heads. 
For  who  knows  that  in  the  futm'e 
the  presence  of  women  may  enter 
their  daily  work.  Gentlemen,  per- 
haps Angelo  Bongiovanni  of  the 
Rope  Room  could  lend  you  his 
formula  that  has  kept  his  “coif- 
fure” in  the  spotlight  for  years 
and  years  to  come. 

As  the  Einsteins  from  the  Car- 
penter Shop  proceed  to  eat  up 
space  with  their  hammers  and 
saws  into  what  will  blossom  into 
the  completion  of  an  ultra-mod- 
ernized lab,  we  of  Ye  Olde  Tar 
House,  continue  to  shrug  our 
humble  shoulders  and  with  a far- 
away look  in  our  eyes  ask  each 
other,  “Where  to  from  here,  boys?” 


The  boys  and  I would  like  at 
this  moment  to  express  our  deep- 
est and  heartfelt  sympathies  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Anthony 
and  daughter  on  their  recent 
bereavement.  We  all  knew  Curt 
Tibbetts  v£ry  well  and  believe 
fellows  like  Curt  are  not  easily 
forgotten,  especially  down  here  at 
the  Tar  House. 


College  Girl 
Seleets  Ropemaking 

Ropemaking  as  an  American 
industry  and  its  influence  on  the 
American  people  has  been  select- 
ed by  a college  student  who  wrote 
Plymouth  Cordage  recently  for 
hteratme  and  samples  on  this 
subject  to  illustrate  her  history. 

The  student  is  Norma  Gardner 
of  Marlboro  to  whom  a package 
of  catalogs  and  other  descriptive 
material  have  been  sent  to  assist 
her  in  the  project.  In  addition  to 
the  printed  material,  an  educa- 
tional exhibit  and  samples  of 
No.  1 sisal,  hemp  and  jute  ropes, 
and  of  baler  and  binder  twine 
were  sent  Miss  Gardner. 


Many  Lands  Represented 
In  Cordage  Register 

Leafing  through  the  pages  of 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Register  is 
almost  as  fascinating  as  looking 
at  the  pages  of  a travel  folder. 

In  the  past  6 months  alone  there 
have  been  visitors  at  Cordage 
from  Chile,  Panama  Canal,  Lon- 
don, Canada  and  from  practically 
all  of  the  states  in  this  country. 

■ The  register  is  kept  by  Miss 
Betty  Andrews,  receptionist  in  the 
Main  Office,  and  all  callers  are 
requested  to  sign  when  they  enter. 


Plymouth  Rope  in  Action 


Preparing  to  refuel  a ship  at  sea  calls  for  the  use  of  good,  dependable 
rope,  and  that’s  where  Plymouth  comes  in.  The  above  picture  was 
taken  aboard  the  USS  Bermingham  in  September,  1944,  and  shows 
Arthur  Gulhang,  former  employee  in  the  Preparation  Boom,  No.  1 
Mill,  in  the  lower  left  foreground.  The  ship  is  a Navy  destroyer  escort 
and  was  convoying  in  the  Mediterranean.  Mr.  Gulhang  left  the 
Company  to  take  advantage  of  the  G.I.  training  course  and  is  studying 
plumbing.  Good  luck,  Arthur! 


Want  Payroll 
Savings  Continued 

A survey  of  500  leading  business 
and  industrial  firms  and  70  rail- 
road companies  shows  them  to  be 
nearly  unanimous  in  approval  of 
continuing  the  Treasury’s  payroll 
savings  plan  for  investing  in  U.  S. 
Bonds. 

An  overwhelming  majority  is  in 
support  of  the  Treasury’s  already 
announced  policy  of  continuing 
the  payroll  savings  plan  indefi- 
nitely, as  well  as  selling  E,  F and 
G savings  bonds  through  banks, 
postoffices,  schools  and  certain 


other  issuing  agencies.  Twenty- 

seven  million  workers  have  ac- 

quired the  habit  of  buying  bonds 
on  payroll  deduction  and  almost 
all  would  like  . to  continue  this 
painless  saving,  providing  stabil- 
ity and  efficiency  in  working 
forces. 

The  payroll  savings  plan  en- 
ables one  to  draw  interest  on 

money  being  saved  to  spend. 

The  payroll  savings  plan  makes 
saving  easy.  The  payroll  plan  en- 
ables workers  to  put  a part  of 
their  weekly  salary  or  wage  into 
sound  securities,  guaranteed  by 
the  Government  at  a fair  rate  of 
interest. 

The  saving  habit,  now  a na- 
tional practice,  should  be  made 
as  permanent  as  possible,  as  it  is 
one  weapon  against  inflation. 


17-29 

COJ%  ms,  mo  FEATVRKS  syndicate,  joc,  woklp  eights  beservep 

^t’s  from  the  boys,  thanking  us  for  the  dinner  we 
cooked  for  them — and  it's  written  on  stationery  of  the 
EMERGENCY  HOSPITAL!” 


CUTIES 

E.  Simms  Campbell 

Registered  U.  S.  P«teot*OfflC9  A 
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COOPERATION  IS  THE  KEYNOTE 


Above,  Antonia  Silva  and  Emily  Rego  feeding  the  Coarse 
Spreader.  That  isn’t  spaghetti  they’re  feeding,  but  hanks  of 
fiber  which  will  be  combed  into  long,  silky,  golden  tresses, 
called  the  “sliver.” 


Right,  close-up  of  a deft  spinner. 
Olga  Andrietti  of  No.  3 Mill  tends 
her  machine  like  a skilled  crafts- 
man. 


Above,  things  never  get  “balled  up”  on  the  balling  machine 
when  Josephine  Curt  (left),  and  Arminda  Tavares  (right), 
are  tending  them. 


Cooperation  is  always  the 
theme  at  Cordage  where 
friendly  relationships  give 
better  production  and  pleas- 
anter working  conditions. 
These  men  and  women  are 
playing  a vital  role  in  post- 
war industrial  output,  through 
their  efficient  teamwork.  The 
steady  hum  of  their  machines 
attest  the  ability  of  these 
workers. 

Our  roving  cameraman 
catches  shots  of  a few  of  them 
at  their  work. 


Above,  calories  aren’t  their  prob-'' 
lem.  Max  Fohrder,  left,  Charles  ' 
Darsch,  right,  and  Pete  Michel, 
center,  are  shown  weighing  yarn, 
at  No.  3 Mill.  j 

y 


Above,  more  weighing  is  done  by 
Oliver  Govoni  and  Mario  Zan- 
gheri,  but  this  time  it’s  the  fln- 
ished  product.  The  boys  place  a 
protective  cover  around  the  coil 
of  rope  before  the  weighing. 


Above,  here  are  the  No.  2 Mill  Machine  Shop  boys  again, 
time  changing  gears.  Left  to  right:  Bob  Brown,  Orin  Slade 
and  Ronald  McDuffie.  • 


Below,  busy  boys  at  No.  2 Mill  Machine  Shop  keep  the  mill’s 
machinery  in  tip-top  condition.  Left  to  right:  Bob  Brown, 
Frank  Govoni,  Joe  Lawrence,  Joe  Costa  and  Manuel  Roderick. 


Below,  helping  to  identify  Plymouth  Twine  before  it  begins 
its  journey  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world,  Maria  Souza,  left,l 
and  Annie  Turner,  right,  stick  labels  on  paper  casings  usedi 
for  binder  twine.  Genevieve  Correa,  above,  looks  on  with! 
interest. 

i 


L.E.SHAW  WINS  FIRST  PRIZE 


I olume  I PLYMOUTH,  MASS,  MARCH,  1946  No.  9 


&ii{  bove:  Billing:  Department  takes  care  of  making  out  invoices  for 
t ordage  products.  Left  to  right,  Gordon  Simmons,  Walter  Anderson, 
cd  Bad  of  the  department;  Agnes  Van  Amburgh,  Marcia  Gray  and 
loria  Longhi. 


; bove:  Statistical  Department  which  records  and  tabulates  thotisands 
, ' figures  every  day.  Left  to  right,  France  Shea,  Donald  McLean, 
r ucien  Laurent,  head  of  the  department;  Doris  Peterson  and  Edith 
> iindstrom. 


“Accounting  Div.  Center 
!)f  Company  Activities 

Department  Has  Finger  on  Pulse  of  Every  Unit 
In  the  Company;  Consists  of  6 Sub-divisions 


There  is  perhaps  no  other  divi- 


:i)n  of  Plymouth  Cordage  that 
]is  a closer  contact  with  all  the 

ikrious  activities  of  the  company 
^ .an  the  Accounting  Division,  for 
'.e  Accounting  Division  is  essen- 
;illy  a record-keeping  unit  and 
andles  practically  all  reports, 
: cts  and  figures  of  the  other 
apartments  in  the  company. 

"'l  Located  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
fl.'ain  Office,  this  division  em- 
•^■'Aces  six  departments:  Payroll, 
I'  ;i;atistical.  Billing,  Costs,  Credit 
iud  Collections,  and  the  General 
'<|..:counting  departments. 

The  Payroll  Department  is  per- 
Uips  everybody’s  favorite,  for 

! ,hat  is  dearer  to  an  employee’s 
,?art  than  his  pay  envelope?  But 
!fore  those  little  brown  envel- 
)es  can  be  handed  out  every  Pri- 
ly  morning,  considerable  flgur- 
g,  checking  and  tabulating  must 
^ : done. 

The  foreman  of  each  depart- 
J ent  keeps  a record  of  each  of 

S 


his  operatives  and  hands  in  the 
time  sheets  showing  these  records 
to  the  Payroll  Department.  ’The 
payroll  clerks  then  look  up  each 
individual’s  rate  of  pay,  add  up 
the  time  sheets,  determine 
whether  the  employee  gets  over- 
time and  if  so,  they  must  figure 
that.  Then  come  the  deductions 
— old  age  benefits,  union  dues, 
credit  union,  withholding  tax, 
rent,  and  whatever  other  deduc- 
tions a person  may  have.  ’This  is 
a detailed  and  cumbersome  task 
as  everybody’s  rates  and  deduc- 
tions are  different  and  vary  from 
week  to  week. 

PIECEWORKERS 
That’s  on  the  straight  time 
workers.  With  the  piece  work  em- 
ployees the  job  is  much  longer  and 
more  involved.  Piecework  rates 
have  to  be  determined  and  then 
this  amount  has  to  be  checked 
to  see  that  it  is  above  the  mini- 
mum 'pay  requirements.  About 
50%  of  the  company  works  on 
this  basis  so  this  makes  it  quite 


Here  they  are,  the  winners  in 
the  first  Cordage  Limerick  Con- 
test and  their  winning  lines: 

1.  L.  E.  Shaw,  No.  2 Repair 
Shop  (Toastmaster).  “Now  he 
spends  more  time  in  the  seat.” 

2.  P.  Graffam,  No.  2 Mill  Spin- 
ner (wool  blanket).  “And  cried 
‘Amigos,  siempre  bonit.’  ” 

3.  George  Griffin,  Steam  and 
Power  (watch-chain  knife).  “We 
are  sure  now  he’ll  try  a re-pete.” 

4.  Ella  Lemius,  No.  3 Mill 
(dresser  set).  “And  the  crew  sang 
a wild  roimdelay.” 

5.  Doris  A.  Shurtleff,  No.  2 Mill 
(handbag).  “This  rope’s  got  the 
old  give  and  take!” 

6.  Marjorie  Lundfelt,  Labor- 
tory  (bathroom  rug).  “The  lim- 
erick’s complete,  I’d  say.” 

7.  E.  Voght,  Reclaiming  (elec- 
tric iron).  “To  continue  her  jour- 
ney next  day.” 

8.  Joseph  B.  Correa,  Mfg.  Order 
(aluminum  tray).  “What  a dif- 
ference good  rope  does  make.” 

9.  Jean  St.  Amant,  Sales  (Lu- 

l-  E.  Shaw  of  No.  2 Mill  Repair  ^i^e  compact) . “Not  a snarl  in 
Shop  is  winner  of  first  prize  million  feet. 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 


LIST  OF  PRIZES 

Prizes  to  be  awarded  to  winners  in  the  Second 


Limerick  Contest  are  as  follows:  Value 

1.  Eversharp  Presentation  Set  $17.70 

2.  LaCross  Men’s  Manicure  Set 8.00 

3.  Lady  Pepperell  Blanket,  size  72x90  7.95 

4.  Lapel  Pin  7.20 

5.  Leather  Compact  6.50 

6.  Ronson  Lighter  6.00 

7.  Pair  Percale  Sheets  6.00 

8.  Bissell  Grand  Rapids  Sweeper 5.95 

9.  LaCross  Ladies’  Manicure  Set  5.45 

10.  Looped  Bath  Set  5.25 

11.  Sessions  Electric  Wall  Clock 4.68 

12.  Box,  3 pr.  Cameo  Nylon  Stockings  4.65 

13.  7-piece  Cutlery  Set  4.00 

14.  Paris  Brace  and  Garter  Set  3.00 

15.  Rittenhouse  Door  Chimes  2.95 


$95.28 


a sizable  job  for  the  payroll  de- 
partment to  compute  each  week. 

The  payroll  slips  that  are  in- 
serted in  all  the  envelopes  are 
made  up  in  duplicate  on  a ma- 
chine. The  pay  envelopes  are  then 
handed  to  the  overseers  who  in 
turn  distribute  them  to  the  fore- 
men for  delivery  to  the  employees. 

Vacations,  holidays  and  illness 
periods  of  course  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  they 
occur  and  have  to  be  handled 
according  to  union  contract.  Then 
there  are  situations  which  come 
up  which  are  not  covered  by  union 
contract,  or  exceptions  to  the 
rules,  and  these  must  be  dealt 
with  by  the  payroll  department 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
Government  regulations  and  new 
laws  always  have  to  be  observed 
and  the  department  has  to  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  that  the 
records  are  correct  in  every  re- 
spect. 


It  is  a tribute  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  workers  in  this  department 
that  errors  occur  rarely  and  this 
efficiency  is  due  in  part  to  the 
many  years  some  of  the  depart- 
ment employees  have  been  with 
the  company.  Mrs.  Susan  Paty 
has  been  with  the  company  since 
1910,  Miss  Predericka  Dittmar 
since  1913,  and  Harold  Gould, 
paymaster,  since  1924.  These  3 
payroll  workers  alone  therefore 
have  an  aggregate  of  91  years  of 
service  to  their  credit.  Charles 
Wall,  another  valued  worker  in 
this  department,  has  been  there 
since  1942.  Prior  to  that  time, 
however,  he  was  employed  in  the 
mill  so  he  is  familiar  with  the 
routine.  These  four  persons  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  department 
and  it  is  largely  due  to  their  alert- 
ness acquired  through  long  years 
of  service  that  mistakes  or  dis- 
crepancies are  kept  to  a mini- 
( Continued  on  Page  3) 
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Ex-Servicemen  Back  At  Wort 

Our  roster  of  returned  servicemen  is  ever  increasing.  Hardly  a day  goes  t 
that  we  don’t  welcome  back  more  of  our  employees  who  left  to  join  the  Armed  Force 
It’s  good  to  see  them  back  at  their  machines,  desks  or  work  benches  at  Cordag 
Welcome  back! 


HELGA  ANDERSON 
Army  Air  Corps — Corp. 
Length  of  Service — 1 yr.  10  mos. 
No.  2 MiU 


CHARLES  BABINGTON 
Army  Air  Forces — Capt. 
Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  7 mos. 
Sales — Baltimore 


JOSEPH  DIAZ 
Army — Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 2 yrs.  7 mos. 
Receiving 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 
Army— T/3d 

Length  of  Service — 4 yrs.  7 mos. 
Receiving 


JULIUS  PASOLINI 
Army — Corp. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  7 mos. 
Receiving 


FRED  TRAVERS 
Army — Capt. 

Length  of  Service — 4 yrs.  4 mos. 
Laboratory 


LAWRENCE  CAVICCHI 
Navy — QM  2/c 

Length  of  Service — 1 yr.  9 mos. 
Ropewalk 


ALFRED  COSTA 
Army — Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  6 me 
No.  2 Mill 


LOUIS  LIMA 
Army — Sgt. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  5 mos. 
No.  1 Mill 


WARREN  NEAL 
Coast  Guard — Motor  Mach. 
Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  1 
No.  2 MiU 


HAROLD  WATTERSON  ARTHUR  WRIGHTINGTC 

Coast  Guard — Fireman  2/c  Army — Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs;  *4  mos.  Length  of  Service — 2 yrs.  11 
No.  2 MiU  Receiving 
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Accounting  Division 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
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and  that  the  payroll  is  al- 
ys  completed  on  time,  no  mat- 
tr  how  long  and  complicated  it 
, nay  be,  so  that  employees  do 
4 ij^t  have  to  wait  for  their  pay 
ftvelopes. 

)rt;  1 RETROACTIVE  PAY 
, The  Payroll  Department  has 
ajpist  completed  the  prodigious 
hk  of  figuring  retroactive  pay 
Ir  the  past  year.  This  involved 
1 -figuring  52  weeks  of  payrolls 
i about  21/2  months  for  all  wage 
_^(iployees  in  the  plant.  It  came 
i a time  when  the  department 
MS  very  busy  on  a number  of 
cher  cumbersome  jobs  — making 
(t  annual  reports,  income  tax 
1 ports,  quarterly  government  re- 
trns  and  many  other  reports  that 
i,ve  to  be  made  out  at  the  be- 
aming of  a new  year.  More- 
ter,  the  retroactive  pay  could 
i t be  figured  until  the  new  base 
\)rk  rates  had  been  computed 
£.d  this  delayed  their  starting  the 
jD.  They  had  promised  to  com- 
I2te  the  job  by  February  18. 
tually,  it  was  paid  on  Febru- 
14,  but  it  meant  considerable 
ra  work  on  the  part  of  the 
dtire  Accounting  Division,  all 
lumbers  of  which  were  roped  in 
ring  the  last  month  to  work 
it.  It  meant  working  until  6 
cilock  every  night  and  Saturday 
rirnings  until  12  o’clock,  but  the 
jp  was  completed,  and  four  days 
ead  of  schedule. 

Contrary  to  usual  practice,  this 
lyment  was  made  by  check  in- 
£;ad  of  cash.  This  was  done  as 
£ protective  measure,  especially 
6l£r  those  on  the  second  and  third 
sifts,  to  prevent  possible  loss. 

STATISTICAL  DEPT. 

_ Another  branch  of  the  Account- 
i?  Division  is  the  Statistical  De- 
irtment  under  the  supervision  of 
I cien  Laurent.  This  unit,  which 
r ght  be  called  the  tabulating 
artment,  prepares  sales  analy- 
and  summaries  of  all  details 
t go  through  the  company, 
eirs  is  a vast  system  of  card 
nching  whereby  detailed  and 
Ecurate  records  of  company 
tinsactions  and  activities  are 
itaulated  and  sorted — by  districts, 
i t customers,  by  code  numbers, 
ad  by  practically  every  conceiv- 
£le  classification  anyone  could 
rquire.  Thus  the  Statistical  De- 
I.rtment  can  tell  you  at  a glance 
I w much  of  a certain  item  is 
duced  in  a given  period,  how 
sales  for  any  district  compare 
r the  previous  year’s  and  they 
.ve  at  their  fingertips  practically 
y classification  of  figures  any- 
e in  the  company  can  ask  for. 
St  how  detailed  their  work  is 
be  appreciated  when  one 
irns  that  250,000  of  these  cards 
v^e  made  out  last  year, 
t ' The  Billing  Department,  under 
'’tfe  direction  of  Walter  Anderson, 
Lndles  the  invoicing  and  sees  to 
i that  every  coil  of  rope  and 
_^(ery  bundle  of  twine  sold  is 
■^loperly  charged  to  the  customer 
£id  that  a record  of  the  charge 
i made  in  the  Accounts  Receiv- 
le.  This  department  does  its 
lokkeeping  by  machine  and  they 
£30  have  the  responsibility  of 
Ifinting  the  individual  payroll 
£ps  that  go  into  the  pay  envel- 
(■es. 

The  Cost  Department  is  in 
cf.arge  of  Robert  Lowe  who  works 
'.rider  the  direction  of  Loring 
J/er,  company  comptroller.  The 
'trst  Department  figures  the 
.ijekly  and  monthly  factory  costs 
fid  keeps  track  of  inventories, 
hfore  a new  product  can  be  man- 
ractured,  the  Cost  Department 
lakes  a cost  study  of  it  and  de- 
irmines  what  the  price  of  it  will 

CREDIT  AND  COLLECTIONS 
H.  B.  Bradley  has  charge  of  the 
' 'edit  and  Collections  Depart- 
^lent,  which  is  responsible  for 
(jlcproving  the  credit  standing  of 
))tential  customers  as  well  as 
iKfiproving  credit  limits  and  fol- 
Iwing  up  slow  accounts.  It  may 
ill;  said  that  it  is  because  of  the 
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Accountants  and  Cost  Clerks  at  Work 


Above:  The  Cost  and  General  Accounting  De- 
partments. Seated,  left  to  right,  Eugene  Redlon, 
Francis  Bailey,  Robert  Lowe,  head  of  the  Cost 
Dept.:  Richard  Eldridge,  head  of  the  General 


Accounting  Dept.;  Marjorie  Croft,  and  Mildred 
Walton.  Standing  in  the  background,  Harry 
Bums  and  Alfred  Kmeger. 


efficiency  of  this  department  that 
there  are  practically  no  bad 
accounts. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  General 
Accounting  Department  is  headed 
by  Richard  Eldridge  and  this  di- 
vision keeps  the  general  ledgers 
and  makes  up  the  balance  sheets 
and  profit  and  loss  statements. 
The  cashier,  accounts  payable 
and  expense  analyses  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Accounting  Department. 

The  company  comptroller,  Lor- 
ing Dyer,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  supervisor  of  the  Cost 
and  Payroll  Departments.  He  is 
also  reponsible  for  directing  all 
special  analysis  work  and  reports 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times, 
such  as  the  effects  of  new  taxa- 
tion or  the  effect  of  change  in 
the  production  program,  or  a 
change  in  fiber  supply  or  O.P.A. 
price  rulings.  The  pressure  for 
such  special  information  and 
studies  is  usually  great  because  of 
the  rapid  changes  in  situations 
today.  It  is  only  because  of  the 
completeness  and  accuracy  of  the 
records  maintained  that  the  divi- 
sion has  been  able  to  meet  almost 
all  demands  for  information 
promptly. 

Income  and  property  tax  re- 
ports are  made  out  by  H.  W.  Burns 
who  also  assists  Mr.  Dyer  on  spe- 
cial reports. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Morse,  who  has  been 
with  the  company  since  1928,  is 
Mr.  Dyer’s  secretary.  She  is  also 
responsible  for  keeping  track  of 
social  security  and  federal  old 
age  benefits  records.  Mrs.  Morse 
makes  up  the  quarterly  reports  on 
these  deductions  for  the  govern- 
ment and  also  assists  in  making 
up  the  payroll  records  of  salaried 
employees. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
Accounting  Division  has  available 
and  accessible  practically  any 
group  of  facts  and  figures  one 
might  need. 

“We  are  here  to  serve,”  stated 
Henry  Keyserling,  head  of  the 
Division,  “and  we  are  always  glad 
to  furnish  whatever  information 
we  can.” 


NOTICE! 

Anyone  who  has  not  cashed 
his  retroactive  pay  check  is  re- 
quested to  do  so  immediately. 


Above:  This  huge  machine  called  a Tabulator  is  operated  by  Gertrude 
Smith  of  the  Statistical  Department.  Punched  cards  are  placed  into 
the  machine  and  by  means  of  the  plugs  shown  in  the  lower  left  fore- 
ground, whatever  information  on  the  cards  that  is  wanted  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  roll  of  paper.  The  machine  can  add  as  well  as  print  and 
is  used  for  compiling  records. 
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this  quarterly  report  of  how  many  dollars  have  been  taken  out  of 
your  pay  for  Federal  Income  Taxes. 
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Rita  Dries  Completes  30 
Years  At  Switchboard 


On  March  20,  1916.  a young  girl 
took  up  the  duties  of  switchboard 
operator  at  Plymouth  Cordage. 
Her  name  was  Rita  Bird. 

Next  Wednesday  that  same  op- 
erator, whose  name  is  now  Rita 
Dries,  will  receive  a service  pin 
with  6 topazes  in  recognition  of 
her  30  years  of  service. 

The  past  30  years  have  seen 
many  changes  at  Cordage  taut  few 
at  the  switchboard.  It  has  always 
been  located  on  the  Northeast 
corner  of  the  second  floor  of  the 
Main  Office  and  except  for  a few 
lines  which  have  been  added,  the 
switchboard  itself  is  the  same.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  close 
to  100  inter-office  lines  and  5 lines 
to  Plymouth.  These  will  undoubt- 
edly be  increased  when  the  new 
addition  to  the  Laboratory  is 
completed  and  when  telephone 
sets  are  again  readily  available. 

Thirty  years  is  a long  time  to 
work  at  one  job,  but  they  have 
not  been  monotonous  years  for 
Mrs.  Dries  because  there  are  so 
many  unusual  incidents  occurring 
to  alter  the  routine. 

Rita  recalls  one  occasion  when 
she  had  3 calls  in  simultaneously 
to  three  different  parts  of  the 
continent,  one  to  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  one  to  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, and  a third  to  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  There  was  quite  a criss- 
cross of  lines  on  her  switchboard 
at  that  particular  moment. 

The  furthest  point  to  which  she 
has  placed  calls  is  England.  All 
overseas  calls,  and  these  include 
calls  to  Mexico,  first  go  to  the 
Plymouth  exchange  and  then  go 
to  the  overseas  operator  in  New 
York  City. 

The  number  of  toll  calls  varies 
from  day  to  day.  One  day  during 
the  early  part  of  the  war,  she 
put  through  59  out-of-town  calls 
which,  added  to  the  hundreds  of 
local  and  inter-office  calls,  made 
it  quite  a day  for  her.  She  records 
all  toll  calls  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  when  the  telephone 
bill  is  received,  she  checks  her 
records  against  those  of  the  tele- 
phone company  and  then  charges 
the  calls  to  their  respective  de- 
partments and  then  totals  them 
to  see  that  they  are  within  the 
monthly  quota  for  each  depart- 
ment. This  can  be  quite  an  in- 
volved task  when  a call  originat- 
ing in  one  department  may  be 
charged  to  an  entirely  different 
department. 

Mrs.  Dries  occasionally  puts 
through  “Conference  Calls.”  A 
conference  call  enables  a person 
at  Plymouth  Cordage  to  talk  to 
all  the  district  offices  at  the  same 
time.  Sometimes  several  persons 
at  Cordage  may  be  in  on  the  call 


Outside  Activities 
At  Auditorium 

Plymouth  County  Extension 
Service,  directed  by  Miss  Dorcas 
Mason,  has  held  a number  of  its 
meetings  at  the  auditorium.  Re- 
cent meetings  were  held  on  Jan- 
uary 17  and  31  and  February  14 
and  28  with  about  20  people  pres- 
ent at  each  meeting. 

St.  Mary’s  basketball  team  has 
been  holding  practice  sessions  at 
the  hall  as  well  as  games  and 
dances  on  February  1 and  20.  The 
games  are  always  well  attended. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Club 
observed  its  25th  anniversary  on 
February  21,  with  about  160 
people  at  the  banquet  held  at 
Harris  Hall  and  served  by  Hol- 
man, caterer.  An  entertainment 
and  dance  followed  in  the  audi- 
torium. 

On  February  25,  the  Plymouth 
Rotary  Club  held  a banquet,  en- 
tertainment and  dance  with  about 
150  people  present. 


Mrs.  Rita  M.  Dries 

so  that  it  sometimes  becomes  a 
seven — or  eight-way  conversation 
with  all  the  parties  at  Boston, 
New  York,  Houston,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Chicago  and  Plymouth 
hearing  what  the  others  have  to 
say. 

Working  with  numbers  over 
such  a long  period  of  time  has 
sharpened  Mrs.  Dries’  memory  for 
them  to  a remarkable  degree.  She 
knows  the  automobile  registration 
numbers  of  practically  everybody 
in  the  office,  she  carries  in  her 
mind  hundreds  of  out-of-town 
telephone  numbers,  and  of  course 
she  knows  the  number  of  each  of 
the  100  Cordage  phones  so  that 
she  can  plug  them  in  immediately 
without  referring  to  the  chart. 

Sometimes  there  are  flurries  of 
calls  coming  in  and  a half  dozen 
lights  go  on  at  the  board  at  about 
the  same  time.  It  is  only  a matter 
of  a few  seconds  before  she  has 
them  all  answered  and  connected, 
even  though  this  often  means 
carrying  5 or  6 numbers  in  her 
mind  at  the  same  time. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Cordage,  Rita 
worked  as  a telephone  operator  at 
the  Kingston  and  Plymouth  ex- 
changes for  three  years.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  with  her  33 
years  of  close  association  with 
telephones,  during  which  time  she 
has  called  many  hundred  thou- 
sand numbers.  Mrs.  Dries  has 
never  dialed  a telephone  number! 

l'  SPINNING  ROOM  | 

I No.  1 Mill  I 


DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

Guess  who’s  wearing  a brand 
new  pair  of  overalls?  That’s  right, 
none  other  than  Orrie  Fontaine. 
He  Anally  found  a pair  long 
enough.  Hope  they  don’t  shrink 
after  the  first  washing,  Orrie. 

We’re  all  glad  to  see  Manuel 
Caramello  back  on  the  job  after 
undergoing  a leg  operation. 

Now  that  Dottie  Santos  has 
gone  and  all  her  jokes  with  her, 
we’ve  Anally  found  someone  to 
take  her  place.  Katherine  Michel 
was  sent  over  from  No.  3 Mill 
and  she’s  doing  a good  job  of 
cheering  up  the  girls  here. 

For  the  last  two  months  we’ve 
been  hinting  around  about  the 
coming  marriage  of  Alice  Aguiar 
and  Joe  Botelho.  She  has  Anally 
set  the  date  and  she  tells  us  it 
will  be  April  27.  Good  luck,  Alice. 

Willie  Zupperoli  always  seems 
to  have  a good  supply  of  giun  on 
hand.  In  case  you’ve  forgotten 
yours  or  you  haven’t  any,  see 
Willie,  taut  don’t  let  him  know  we 
told  you. 

Where  are  all  the  full  bottles 
of  Coca  Cola  disappearing  to? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Wager 
were  recently  visited  by  their  son 
and  family  of  Middleboro.  In  re- 
turn Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wager  attend- 
ed a home-coming  party  for  their 
daughter-in-law’s  brother,  recent- 
ly returned  from  overseas. 


NO.  3 MILL 
Top  Floor 


MAE  CARREIRA 

Do  you  know  what  Mae  Carreira 
says  on  how  to  be  happy  at  all 
times?  If  you  can  go  jitterbug- 
ging  five  nights  a week  with  a guy 
named  Grandi  and  still  get  up 
mornings  and  come  to  work,  well, 
that’s  how  to  stay  happy. 

Jack  Patrico,  yours  truly  loves 
to  watch  the  way  you  sweep  the 
floor  and  do  your  work  around  the 
mill.  Did  you  get  that  proper 
training  at  home?  And  by  the 
way,  when  is  that  big  wedding 
coming  off  at  your  house?  I’m 
waiting  for  a piece  of  Johnnie’s 
wedding  cake. 

Hooray  for  Ray  Bongiovanni! 
He’s  now  the  proud  father  of  a 
baby  boy.  And  loads  of  luck  to 
his  wife  who  is  doing  fine.  She 
was  a former  employee  of  No.  3 
Mill. 

Tibbetts,  old  boy,  how  are  you 
doing  back  there?  Did  you  get 
the  best  of  your  job  yet,  or  did 
it  get  the  best  of  you? 

Joe  (Ginger)  Carreira,  I take 
back  what  I wrote  about  you  in 
last  month’s  paper.  Whatever 
gave  me  the  idea  that  you  were 
bashful?  Wow! 

Let’s  lay  down  the  “Welcome 
Home”  mat  for  John  Aguiar  and 
Lawrence  Malone  who  have  come 
back  to  work.  Both  are  discharged 
from  the  Army. 

It’s  nice  to  have  Joseph  Reg- 
giani,  better  known  as  “Jecco,” 
the  ace  drummer  man,  working 
with  us.  He  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Rope  Walk. 


( MANUFACTURING  If] 

! and  ORDER  DEPT.  I 

' 

DORIS  BERGONZINI 

Frances  Wirzburger,  our  Cord-l 
age  reporter,  left  our  department  i: 
on  February  13,  to  be  married  on'i 
March  2nd  to  Bernard  Alsheimer.  i 
She  expects  to  make  her  future  i' 
home  in  Brockton.  To  start  hen' 
off,  we  presented  her  with  a beau-M 
tiful  blue  puff.  The  girls  in  the'i 
office  also  attended  a showen 
given  at  her  sister’s  home,  Febru-_i 
ary  19.  She  received  many  lovely  i 
gifts.  Good  luck,  Fran,  we’ll  missi 
you.  1 

Two  new  members  in  our  de-’i 
partment  are  Ora  Fortini,  for-’i 
merly  of  the  Receiving  Depart-' 
ment,  and  Velma  Valleriani.  ] 
Frances  Nutterville  was  out  ^ 
week  with  the  grippe,  but  she’s 
now  back  with  us  fit  as  a fiddle.' 

! SHIPPING  DEPT.  "I 

JAMES  BERARDI  | 

Gilbert  Tavares  returned  to ; 
work  last  week  after  being  out 
sick  with  the  grippe.  I 

Wonder  if  Nunnie  Pederzinft 
found  the  king  checker  that  was' 
lost  at  the  Club.  | 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  that 
the  dude  ranch  has  a few  mom 
shingles  on  it  than  Pembroke ; 
Plains.  f 

Pictures  have  been  received 
from  Jake  Dries  who  is  still  at 
Largo,  Florida.  Jake  looks  asi 
tanned  and  muscular  as  Tarzan 
in  the  snaps.  He  and  Mrs.  Dries 
will  return  to  their  home  on 
March  17.  t 


Rope  Display  Attracts  Attention 


The  display  of  Cordage  products  which  has  occupied  the  entire 
window  of  the  Remington  Rand  showroom  at  118  Federal  street  hasi 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  passers-by,  according  to  a letter ! 
received  from  the  Remington  Rand  company.  The  letter  is  as  follows:- 


REMINGTON  RAND  INC. 

118  Federal  Street 
Boston  6,  Mass. 

February  15,  1946 
Mr.  A.  J.  Cavicchi 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Cavicchi: 

In  a separate  envelope  I am 
pleased  to  send  you  a photograph 
of  your  window  display.  We  are 
all  so  pleased  and  grateful  for 
this  very  handsome  exhibit.  You 
will  note  that  we  have  included 
two  of  our  own  advertising 
placques  which  is  our  usual  cus- 
tom and  which  doesn’t  detract 
from  the  appearance  of  yom’  dis- 
play in  any  way. 

Our  associates  here  at  the  office 
are  constantly  complimenting  the 
window,  as  well  as  people  who 
come  in  to  inquire  about  it,  the 
average  having  been  about  six  per 
day.  All  such  inquiries  of  course 
we  have  referred  to  your  Boston 
Office.  Most  of  the  inquiries  have 
been  to  purchase  rope,  thinking 
we  had  a Rope  Department  here. 

As  I have  watched  the  people 


ga,ther  in  front  of  the  window,  it  , 
would  seem  that  there  are  about  1 
eight  people  standing  in  front  ol 
the  window  most  of  the  time  dur- 
ing the  day,  which  certainly  shows 
that  a great  number  of  people 
stop  and  study  that  window  every 
day. 

I might  add  that  I personally 
admire  the  simplicity  and  gooc 
taste  of  the ' entire  exhibit,  as  i! 
is  not  crowded  the  least  bit  anc 
my  aim  in  my  own  window  decor- 
ating is  not  to  overcrowd. 

I am  sorry  now  to  state  tha' 
the  Red  Cross  have  asked  for  the  1 
use  of  the  window  March  1st.  Dui  ( 
to  the  fact  that  our  other  windov  i 
has  been  booked  for  March  1 
for  three  months  in  advance,  witl 
reluctance  I said  yes  to  the  appea 
of  the  Red  Cross,  so  I trust  tha 
it  will  be  convenient  for  us  t 
help  you  remove  the  window 
sometime  before  March  1st. 

With  great  thanks. 

Very  truly  yours, 
REMINGTON  RAND  INC  ; 
James  L.  Dinsmore 
Systems  Division  S 
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OFFICIAL  ENTRY  FORM 

Fill  in  the  last  line  to  any  of  these  limericks: 

There  was  a young  farmer  named  Paul, 

Who  used  twine  from  the  paper-cased  ball; 
Guaranteed  average  length, 

And  with  plenty  of  strength. 

Name  

Department  

Jack  needed  new  rope  on  his  yacht, 

A line  that’d  wear  long  and  not  rot. 

Nylon  yacht  rope  he  tried. 

And  it  can’t  be  denied, 


j ■ Name 

^ Department 


There  was  an  oil  driller  named  Abel, 
Who  was  learning  to  handle  a cable; 
Plymouth  Rope  was  secured. 

Thus  his  safety  insured. 


n|_ 

_ Name 

t “ 

Department 


RULES 

1.  The  contest  is  open  to  all 
employees  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  with  the  exception 
of  the  5 members  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORD- 
AGE NEWS. 

2.  The  contest  will  consist  of 
writing  the  last  line  to  any  of  the 
limericks  appearing  on  this  page. 
Contestants  may  send  in  as  many 
entries  as  they  wish  provided  they 
are  sent  in  on  an  official  entry 
form  or  a reasonable  facsimile. 
Do  not  send  in  any  elaborate  en- 
tries. Simplicity,  originality  and 
suitability  will  count  in  selecting 
the  winners. 

3.  All  limericks  in  the  first  lim- 
erick contest  must  be  received  by 
April  6.  None  will  be  considered 
eligible  after  that  date.  Entries 
can  be  deposited  in  any  of  the 
contest-entry  boxes  in  the  Plant. 
There  are  15  of  these  placed  in 
convenient  locations.  Or,  they 
may  be  left  at  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Office.  Entries  need  not 
be  enclosed  in  envelopes. 

4.  Entries  will  be  judged  by  the 
Editorial  Staff.  Decision  of  the 
judges  is  final  and  no  entries  will 
be  returned.  Entries  will  become 
the  property  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company. 

5.  Winners  in  the  March  Con- 
test will  be  announced  in  the 
April  edition  of  the  CORDAGE 
NEWS.  Winners  in  each  month’s 
contest  will  automatically  become 
eligible  for  the  grand  Cash  Prize 
to  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the 
3 monthly  contests. 

6.  In  case  of  ties  duplicate 
prizes  will  be  awarded. 


15  NEW  PRIZES 


CONTEST 

Continued  from  Page  One 

10.  John  L.  Bailey,  Roperoom 
(billfold).  "While  other  ships 
drifted  away.” 

11.  S.  A.  Wallen,  Medical  (comb 
and  brush  set).  “Use  Plymouth, 
and  you  make  no  mistake.” 

11.  John  J.  Smith,  Rope  Walk 
(comb  and  brush  set).  “Use  Plym- 
outh and  make  no  mistake.” 

12.  Nicholas  Schneider,  Rope 
Walk  (towel  set).  “The  result 
was  both  thrifty  and  neat.” 

13.  Andrew  Rae,  Watching 
(coffee  maker).  “Tough  usage  it 
surely  can  take.” 

14.  Ameglio  Fortini,  Receiving 
(lighter).  “What  rough  wear  and 
tear  it  can  take.” 

15.  Earl  Osborne,  Rope  Room 
No.  1 (can  opener).  “Because  it 
was  oil-treated,  cable-lay.” 

More  than  500  entries  were  re- 
ceived and  it  was  a difficult  task 
to  select  the  15  best  lines  among 
the  many  excellent  entries  sub- 
mitted. Selection  of  winning  lines 
was  based  on  originality  and  apt- 
ness, also  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  rhyme  and  meter.  Many 
good  lines  had  to  be  disqualified 
because  there  were  so  many 
others  submitted  which  were  prac- 
tically identical. 

All  prizes  will  be  delivered  to 
the  prizewinners. 

SECOND  CONTEST 

The  official  entry  form  for  the 
second  limerick  contest  appears 
elsewhere  on  this  page.  If  you 
have  already  won  a prize,  this 
second  contest  should  be  easy  for 
you.  If  you  weren’t  a prize  win- 
ner in  the  first  contest,  get  busy, 
get  thinking  — maybe  your  lim- 
erick line  will  bring  you  one  of 
our  awards  in  this  second  con- 
test! 

Send  in  your  entries  promptly. 
Remember,  the  Second  Limerick 
Contest  closes  April  6.  All  last 
lines  must  rhyme  with  the  first 
two  lines  of  the  limerick. 


IN 


SECOND  LIMERICK  CONTEST! 


I MAIN  OFFICE 


i 


1st  PRIZE 

EVERSHARP  PRESENTATION  SET 
Handsomely  streamlined  and  beautifully 
capped  pen  with  14K  gold  over  sterling  silver. 
Magic  Feed  prevents  leaking  even  at  airplane 
altitudes.  Matching  repeater  pencil. 


NYLONS! 

3 pr.  Cameo  51-gauge  Nylon  Hosiery!  100%  Nylon  Hose  of 
exquisite  sheerness — 30  denier.  Delicate  “pencil- 
line” seam.  Sandal  sole. 
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2nd  PRIZE 

LaCROSS 

MEN’S  MANICURE  SET 

Unusually  designed  oblong 
implement  kit  with  tray 
holding  forged  steel  nail 
clippers,  cuticle  scissors, 
tweezers,  nail  file  and  plastic 
cuticle  pusher.  A perfect 
combination  of  saddle  finish 
genuine  leather  and  genuine 
suede. 


3rd  PRIZE 

LADY  PEPPERELL 
BLANKET 

Extra  large,  72  x 90  inch  size. 
Lady  Pepperell,  a famous  name 
in  a famous  blanket.  Has  an  extra 
wide  5-inch  lustrous  rayon  satin 
binding. 


MANY  OTHER  PRIZES 


• Lapel  Pin  • Pair  Percale  Sheets  • Looped  Bath  Set 

• Leather  Compact  • Bissell  Grand  Rapids  Sweeper  • Sessions  Electric  Wall  Clock 

• Ronson  Lighter  • LaCross  Ladies’  Manicure  Set  • 7-pc.  Cutlery  Set 

• Paris  Brace  and  Garter  Set  • Rittenhouse  Door  Chimes 


CHRISTINE  GILLIGAN 

Several  of  the  office  girls — 
members  of  the  Plymouth  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women’s 
Club — attended  a most  interesting 
lecture  on  March  4.  Mrs.  Carl 
Raymond  was  the  guest  speaker 
and  her  subject,  “Rumor.”  Previ- 
ous to  the  meeting  a New  Eng- 
land boiled  dinner  was  served  by 
a committee  headed  by  Mrs.  Hazel 
Robbins,  chairman. 

Evelyn  Wilder  spent  last  week- 
end at  North  Conway,  N.  H.,  with 
a group  of  winter  sports  enthusi- 
asts. It  is  too  bad  she  had  to 
spend  more  time  fighting  la 
grippe  than  swooping  down  the 
slopes.  Better  luck  next  time,  Ev! 

Virginia  Mitchell,  in  the  last 
stages  of  her  convalescence  from 
an  appendectomy,  dropped  in  at 
the  office  Tuesday  afternoon.  She 
looked  so  well,  such  an  operation 
may  prove  popular. 

Roland  Bailey  has  returned 
from  a business  trip  to  New  York 
where  he  supervised  the  installa- 
tion of  the  VisiRecord  System 
which  has  proved  to  be  of  such 
vreat  assistance  to  us  here  in  our 
Sales  Department. 

Barbara  Schaults  and  Marjorie 
Murray,  having  completed  their 
temporary  jobs  at  the  office,  left 
us  last  week.  Marjorie  now  ad- 
vises all  to  “See  Stevens  the  Flor- 
ist when  you  Say  It  With  Flowers” 
and  Barbara  now  works  for  Al- 
bert Saunders  of  the  Town  Wel- 
fare Dept. 

Marilyn  Ford  of  the  Traffic 
Department  spent  the  long  Wash- 
ington’s Birthday  week  - end  on 
Long  Island.  Although  very  de- 
scriptive of  her  suitcase-in-aisle 
seat  trainride,  we  haven’t  yet 
heard  details  as  to  that  “wonder- 
ful time.” 

Millie  Walton  of  the  Cost  De- 
partment is  away  from  the  office 
for  a couple  of  weeks.  We  are  all 
so  glad  a boat  from  Europe  finally 
found  room  to  tuck  her  husband 
aboard. 
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Blue  Cross  Makes 
Big  Gain  in  1945 

The  Massachusetts  Blue  Cross 
is  one  of  the  eighty  - six  Blue 
Cross  Plans  reapproved  for  opera- 
tion during  1946  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Hospi- 
tal Association,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  its  Blue  Cross  Commission, 
it  has  been  announced  by  R.  F. 
Cahalane,  executive  director.  Such 
approval  constitutes  recognition 
that  the  Massachusetts  Plan 
meets  all  standards  with  regard 
to  sound  administrative  policies 
and  procedures,  reasonable  growth 
during  1945,  a financial  position 
which  protects  the  general  public 
and  member  hospitals,  and  non- 
profit operation. 

Cahalane  stated  that  during 
1945  the  Massachusetts  Blue  Cross 
moved  into  second  place  among 
the  eighty-six  Plans,  in  point  of 
size.  This  was  accomplished,  he 
said,  by  adding  nearly  600,000 
names  to  the  membership  rolls,  a 
record  unequalled  in  a single  year 
by  any  other  Blue  Cross  Plan. 

National  Blue  Cross  enrollment 
at  the  end  of  1945  totalled  20,000,- 
000,  an  increase  of  4,000,000  dur- 
ing the  year,  according  to  C. 
Rufus  Rorem,  national  director 
of  the  Commission. 


Plymouth  Cordage  Club 
Offers  Following  Items 

of  Merchandise 
ATT,  GUARANTEED 

Club  Price 


Dr.  Grabow  Pipes  $2.50 

Biltomore  Pipes  2.50 

Forecaster  Pipes  1.25 

Eversharp  Repeater  Pencils  1.25 
Red  Top  Lead  -05 

Imperial  Pens,  14k  Gold  Pen  1.99 
Leather  Watch  Straps  .40 

Leather  Tobacco  Pouch  .73 

Cigarette  Cases  .35 

Pocket  Combs  .10 

Gem  Razor  Sets  with  4 blades  .39 
Gillette  Razor  Sets 

with  4 blades  .49 

One  pk  24  Pipe  Cleaners  .10 
One  lb  Box  Schrafit’s  Choc.  .85 
One  lb  can  Prince  Albert 

Crimp  Cut  .94 

One  lb  Can  Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed  1.18 

Cigars — Dexters  and  Roi  Tan 
Box  of  50  3.25 


Cigarettes  — .18;  2 for  .35; 
and  $1.73  per  carton  with 
matches. 

Cigarette  Lighters — 

Park,  Comet,  and  Round 

Lighters  .75 

Bottle  Lighter  .34 

Lighter  Fluid  and  Flints  .10 
We  also  handle  candy,  peanuts, 
popcorn  and  potato  chips. 

Hoods  Ice  Cream — Grade  A 
V2  pint  .18;  1 pint  .35; 
qt.  .70;  bricks  .30;  party 
rolls  .35. 

Club  members  and  employees 
are  invited  to  participate  in  these 
offerings  from  complete  stocks  on 
hand  at  the  Club. 


• ■ • 

Test  Your  Knowledge  1 

• .• 

Here  is  our  own  quiz  to  test 
your  mental  alertness.  Some  of 
the  questions  are  on  general  sub- 
jects and  a few  deal  with  a sub- 
ject we  are  all  familiar  with. 
Cordage.  See  how  many  you  can 
answer  correctly,  and  give  your- 
self 10  points  for  each  correct 
answer.  A score  of  70  or  better 
puts  you  in  the  class  of  the  mental 
giants;  40  to  60  is  commendable, 
but  under  40  means  a little  men- 
tal sharpening  is  in  order.  The 
correct  answers  are  printed  else- 
where on  this  page. 

1.  The  inventor  of  the  tele- 
phone was  Morse,  Marconi,  Bell, 
Edison. 

2.  Which  word  is  misspelled  in 
the  following  group?  bureau, 
tedous,  dependable. 

3.  Which  type  of  rope  produced 
at  Cordage  has  the  most  elas- 
ticity? 

4.  The  sight  nerve  is;  auditory, 
optic,  olfactory. 

5.  What  is  the  trade-mark  of 
Plymouth  Binder  Twine? 

6.  Clara  Barton  was  a leader  in; 
woman  suffrage.  Red  Cross,  free- 
dom of  the  slaves. 

7.  Which  of  the  following  is 
not  a town  official?  selectman, 
chief-of-police,  sheriff. 

8.  Who  wrote  “The  Robe”?  Was 
it  William  Shakespeare,  Kathleen 
Winsor  or  Lloyd  C.  Douglas? 

9.  There  is  an  error  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence.  Can  you  find 
it?  My  father  sent  my  brother 
and  I to  college. 

10.  How  many  knots  are  there 
in  the  trade-mark  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  as  it  appears  on  Page 
One  of  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
NEWS?  (No  fair  peeking) 


Hack:  “Did  you  have  a good 
job  before  you  joined  the  army?” 

Mack:  “I’ll  say.  I worked  with 
5,000  men  under  me!” 

Hack:  “Gee,  what  did  you  do?” 
Mack:  “Mowed  lawns  in  the 
cemetery.” 


“I  couldn’t  find  the  clotheslinel’’ 
Courtesy,  Kansas  Farmer 


Ed.  Note:  This  corner  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  News  will  be  devoted  to  news 
of  and  from  our  men  and  women  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  Coast  Guard, 
and  Merchant  Marine.  The  Editors 
hope  that  you  will  send  us  letters  from 
your  sons,  brothers,  husbands,  daugh- 
ters, who  left  the  Cordage  to  enter  the 
Services. 


Wake  Island 
Feb.  3,  1946 

Dear  Sirs: 

Dropping  you  a few  lines  from 
lost  Wake  Island.  I have  been  on 
this  rock  for  a month  and  a half. 
I came  here  from  Guam  with  21 
other  rated  men.  I have  been  on 
a lot  of  islands,  but  this  one  takes 
the  cake.  I can  look  all  around 
and  can  see  the  ocean  everywhere 
I look.  That  shows  you  how  small 
this  place  is. 

I have  been  wondering  if  you 
have  stopped  sending  the  Cordage 
News  overseas,  as  I haven’t  re- 
ceived the  paper  for  the  last  3 
months.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  read  the  paper 
once  again. 

Through  my  travels  of  the  Pa- 
cific Isles,  I have  found  that  the 
Cordage  News  has  helped  me  keep 
my  mind  off  the  hardships  which 
we  run  into  every  day. 

On  the  many  islands  I have 
been  on  in  the  Pacific,  I have  yet 
to  find  rope  that  was  not  made 
by  the  Cordage  Company.  When 
I see  a coil  of  rope  or  rope  that  is 
being  used,  I always  look  for  the 
marker  to  see  what  company 
made  it. 

I sincerely  hope  you  will  send 
me  the  Cordage  News  and  I will 
always  be  grateful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  J.  VINCENT, 
CM  3/c,  “Seabees” 


No  Factory  Soliciting 
In  Red  Cross  Drive 

stating  that  there  would  defi- 
nitely be  no  soliciting  of  funds  at 
Plymouth  Cordage  or  any  of  the 
other  local  mills  and  factories,  the 
Plymouth  Chapter,  American  Red 
Cross  began  its  1946  campaign  on 
March  1,  to  raise  $10,600,  its  quota 
for  this  year. 

This  year’s  drive  will  be  ex- 
clusively a house-to-house  can- 
vass, and  a long  list  of  commit- 
teemen, captains  and  workers 
have  begun  the  volunteer  task  of 
mapping  out  the  town  into  dis- 
tricts and  visiting  each  family  to 
solicit  funds. 

The  campaign  ends  on  March 
31.  If,  by  that  time,  you  have  not 
been  contacted  at  your  home 
through  some  oversight  and  you 
wish  to  contribute,  you  may  either 
contact  the  local  chapter  by  call- 
ing 929,  or  your  donation  may 
be  left  at  the  Industrial  Relations 
Office  and  it  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  Plymouth  Chapter. 

The  slogan  for  the  1946  drive 
is  “Your  Red  Cross  Must  Carry 
On,”  and  points  out  the  fact  that 
although  the  war  is  over,  the  Red 
Cross  still  has  much  to  do — in 
military  hospitals,  for  the  service- 
men still  overseas,  for  the  re- 
turned veteran  in  helping  him  to 
adjust  himself  to  civilian  life,  for 
the  civilian  victims  in  more  than 
40  war-stricken  countries,  and  in 
our  own  country  in  times  of  dis- 
aster. 


Not  Necessarily 

Willie : “Paw,  does  bigamy  mean 
that  a man  has  one  wife  too 
many?” 

Paw:  “Not  necessarily,  my  son. 
A man  may  have  one  wife  too 
many  and  still  not  be  a bigamist.” 


ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ 
1.  Bell;  2,  it  should  be  tedious; 
3,  Nylon;  4,  optic;  5,  sheaf  of 
wheat;  6,  Red  Cross;  7,  sheriff; 
8,  Lloyd  C.  Douglas;  9,  should  be 
“my  father  sent  my  brother  and 
me  to  college;  10,  3. 


7455  Greenview  Avenue, 
Chicago  (26),  Illinois 
January  22,  1946 
Mr.  E.  W.  Brewster 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  s 
North  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  with  deep  pleasure  that  I 
received  your  letter  dated  Decem- 
bber  20,  1945.  It  took  almost  a 
month  for  the  letter  to  catch  up 
with  me,  as  I was  on  my  way  back 
to  the  States.  It  took  me  thirty 
days  to  make  the  trip  home,  and 
it  sure  was  a welcome  sight  to  see 
the  Old  Lady  of  Liberty  welcoming 
us  home.  I received  my  discharge 
at  Camp  Grant,  Illinois,  and  it 
sure  is  nice  to  be  a civilian  again. 

I trust  that  everything  at  the 
Cordage  is  going  along  nicely.  l 
have  been  meaning  to  tell  you 
that  while  overseas  in  China, 
Burma,  India  and  Assam,  I saw  a 
good  bit  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
rope,  and  I often  wondered  if  the 
nylon  shroud  lines  on  the  para- 
chutes that  we  used  while  flying 
the  Hump  were  made  by  Plym- 
outh Cordage. 

I wonder  if  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  say  hello  to  Sam  Chris- 
tie for  me  and  to  any  one  else  you 
may  see  from  his  department. 

Well,  comes  the  time  for  me 
to  close,  thanking  you  once  more 
for  the  swell  check,  and  wishing 
you  all  the  luck  in  the  world,  anc 
also  hoping  to  hear  from  yoi 
soon. 

Your  grateful  employee, 

Francis  J.  Macinnis 


Feb.  28,  194( 

“ . . . . Your  letter  was  a little  lat 
reaching  me,  as  I have  been  mov 
ing  from  port  to  port  quite  fre 
quently,  and  it  never  caught  up  ti 
me  until  yesterday. 

“Recently  I was  in  Manila 
Philippine  Islands,  and  was  ver; 
much  interested  in  seeing  the  rav 
materials  and  the  native  method 
of  making  rope  by  hand.  The  in 
dustrial  center  was  pretty  we! 
destroyed,  and  the  natives  hav 
gone  back  to  their  old  han 
method  of  making  articles  of  thei 
need.  Seeing  them  manufactur 
rope  reminded  me  of  the  rop 
walk  at  the  Plymouth  Cordag 
Company,  only  their  system  is  fa; 
from  being  modern.-  After  havin 
worked  at  the  Cordage,  and  the. 
watching  the  natives  make  rop 
I could  almost  picture  very  cleai 
ly  the  history  of  the  rope  makir 
industry.  I wish  that  I could  ha^ 
had  more  time  there  in  order  1 
study  their  methods  more  tho: 
oughly.  I may  go  back  there  agai  j 
before  long.” 

Robert  Schofield  WT  1/c  ■ 
Pacific  An 


Our  Lab  Reporter  i 


Mrs.  Dorothy  (Malone)  Be 
Laboratory  reporter  for  the  Co: 
age  News,  snapped  at  her  desk 
Everett  Warner. 
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Cordage  Kiddies  On  Parade 


1.  Phillip  Alan  Tavares,  4.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Solby 
Tavares.  Mr.  Tavares  is  in  No.  1 Mill  Prep  Room. 

2.  Alfred  D.  Darsch,  Jr.,  141/2  months,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Darsch.  Alfred  Darsch,  Sr.,  is  a Tag  Room  employee. 

3.  William  Ellsworth  Craw  at  the  age  of  3 months,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  Craw.  Mr.  Craw  is  employed  in  No.  2 Mill 
Prep  Room. 

4.  Lawrence  Peter  St'rassel,  13  months,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nicholas  Strassel.  Mr.  Strassel  is  a Laboratory  employee. 

5.  Louis  J.  Govoni,  2 '/a  year  old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Govoni.  Mr.  Govoni  is  employed  in  No.  2 Mill  Prep  Room. 

6.  Dianne  Elaine  Trepanler,  19  months,  granddaughter  of 
Joseph  Purtado,  No.  3 Mill. 

7.  Robert  and  Roger  Ferreira,  4,  twin  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Antone  Ferreira.  Mr.  Ferreira  works  in  No.  2 Mill. 

8.  Jo-Anne  Ferreira,  15  months,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  D.  Ferreira.  Mr.  Ferreira  is  a Rope  Room  worker. 

9.  Albert  5,  Juliet  3,  and  Virginia  1,  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baxter  Moore.  Mr.  Moore  is  employed  in  the  Laboratory. 

10.  Stanley  2,  and  Diane  5,  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mando 
Fortlni.  Mr.  Fortini  works  in  the  Rope  Room. 

11.  Joseph  Souza,  Jr.,  1,  grandson  of  Manuel  Santos,  yarn 
loader  at  No.  3 Mill. 


% 1,^-r 
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HARRIS  HALL 


JOYCE  PALMER 

Manuel  Motta’s  son,  Walter 
Motta,  has  recently  been  dis- 
chai'ged  from  the  U.  S.  Navy,  after 
serving  4 years  overseas,  and  2 
years  at  Olathe  Naval  Air  Station 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Frances  Nutterville  and 
Mrs.  Ida  Emond  were  out  ill  last 
week,  but  returned  to  work  Mon- 
day. I 

Miss  Pauline  Cazale  and  Miss 
Joyce  Palmer  attended  the  Ice 
Follies  of  1946  on  Sun.,  March  3. 

Please  don’t  get  the  impression 
that  we’re  too  inquisitive;  we’re 
just  curious  as  to: 

Where  Leon  Lowe  learned  to  be 
a doctor. 

Why  Pauline  Cazale  looks  for- 
ward with  such  enthusiasm  to  her 
daily  stroll. 

How  Johnny  Fontes  spends  his 
evenings. 

Why  Frances  Nutterville  absorbs 
so  much  water  during  the  course 
of  the  day. 

Where  Eleanor  "Vacchi  gets 
SHEER  stockings! 

I ROPE  WALK  ~1 

JOHN  J.  SMITH 

Reconversion  continues  at  the 
Rope  Walk  with  the  following 
transfers:  Thomas  Brown,  No.  2 
Mill;  Joaquin  DeMacedo,  No.  2 
Mill;  Peter  Bregoli,  No.  3 Mill; 
Deoiuero  Fantoni,  No.  3 Mill; 
Joseph  Reggiani,  No.  3 Mill. 

Albert  Amaral  has  left  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company  to  accept  a 
position  as  motion  picture  ma- 
chine operator  at  one  of  the 
Brockton  theatres.  Good  luck! 

Alfred  Babini  is  back  at  work 
having  completed  his  service  with 
the  U.  S.  Marines.  Alfred  did  take 
time  out  to  get  married.  Welcome 
back  and  congratulations! 

Irving  W.  “Snapper”  Eddy  visit- 
ed the  Walk  recently.  Snapper 
seemed  to  be  really  enjoying  his 
release  from  Uncle  Sam’s  Army. 

Glad  to  see  Manuel  Feitor  back 
at  work  after  a few  weeks’  illness. 

That  road  leading  to  Smelt 
Pond  is  in  quite  a sorry  state. 
Peter  Schmidt  and  Joe  Reggiani 
can  confirm  this.  Maybe  the  boys 
ought  to  get  together  and  do 
something  about  it. 

See  where  Billy  Sauer  continues 
to  make  headlines  in  No.  2 Mill. 
Local  boy  makes  good. 


PREP  ROOM 
Mill  No.  2 


MARY  ALBERGHINI 

Dee  Andrada  sprained  her  neck 
recently  in  a fall  on  the  ice.  She 
was  treated  by  Dr.  W.  Curtin. 

Mr.  Furtado  has  returned  to 
work  after  being  home  a week 
with  an  irritation  on  his  face  and 
hands. 

Bazzillio  Milli  accidently  hurt 
his  hand  while  working  on  the 
fine  spreader.  He  was  trying  to 
fix  his  apron  when  the  accident 
occurred.  He  is  at  home  under  a 
doctor’s  care. 

Have  you  noticed  Tony  Martin 
dressed  in  army  clothes  gets  a lot 
of  compliments  from  the  girls? 


ARE  YOU  A 

GOOD  SALESMAN? 

A company  may  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  world  . . . may 
employ  thousands  of  men  and 
women  . . . yet  the  average  person 
will  form  his  judgment  of  the 
company  through  his  contact  with 
one  individual.  If  this  person  is 
rude  or  inefficient,  it  will  require 
a lot  of  courtesy  and  efficiency 
to  overcome  the  bad  impression. 

Every  member  of  an  organiza- 
tion who  in  any  capacity  comes 
in  contact  with  the  public  is  a 
salesman — the  impression  he 
makes  is  an  advertisement  . . . 
good  or  bad. 

— The  Sylvania  Beam 


TAR  HOUSE 


JESSE  L.  REZENDES 

Had  he  been  born  in  a decade 
where  the  scientific  research  con- 
cerning the  able  function  of  the 
heart  had  been  complete,  perhaps 
our  I'hetorical  student,  Essio  Bes- 
egai,  might  have  been  seen  today 
lecturing  to  a group  of  Harvard 
medical  students  on  the  scientific 
analysis  of  The  Human  Heart  in- 
stead perhaps  of  lending  his 
Atlas-built  back  in  a tank  mov- 
ing maneuver. 

Adeline  “Z  a r a 1 h a”  Santos, 
glamour  boy  a la  Lisbon,  has  been 
recently  frightened  with  the 
rumor  that  the  sales  of  wines 
and  ales  might  have  to  be  dras- 
tically reduced  in  the  very  near 
future.  Perhaps  that  explains  the 
fog  of  mystery  that  has  been 
“ale-ing”  him  lately. 

Frank  “Old  Howard”  Spaluzzi 
was  heard  recently  stating  that 
the  great  Gavianni  of  accordion 
fame  once  commended  his  ability 
as  an  artist  of  the  glorified 
squeeze-box.  Perhaps  not  for  his 
perfected  ability  to  read  intricate 
bars  of  music  or  his  artistic  mas- 
saging of  the  up-right  ivories,  but 
rather  for  his  distinguished  knack 
of  playing  the  baffling  Italian 
music  scale  by  ear!  A feat  that 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
ear  and  not  by  the  hands.  Get  it! 
....  we  don’t. 

Isaac  “Playboy”  Pimental,  this 
year’s  most  eligible  bachelor  has 
been  seen  recently  blinking  his 
Valentinoic  eyelids  with  such  in- 
tensive speed  to  a certain  milk- 
maid that  the  tuxedo-stained 
gentlemen  of  Ye  Olde  Tar  House 
have  begun  to  wonder  if  the 
Blinker  Code  System  has  been  re- 
vived. 

If  Dotty  Lamour  perhaps  won- 
ders why  there  is  a shortage  of 
Tahiti-styled  sarongs  around,  per- 
haps this  department’s  Dan  Dur- 
yea  (Larry  Mossey)  might  be  able 
to  remedy  the  situation.  Larry’s 
Tahiti  bow-tie  is  one  thing  that 
all  women  swoon  at  and  a sarong 
without  a Lamourish  body  to  fill 
it  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
life  that  we  moviegoers  will  have 
to  go  without. 

This  month’s  best  treated  yarn 
comes  from  Joe  Cravalho,  Sr., 
who  incidentally  was  once  mis- 
taken for  the  celebrated  Wallace 
Beery.  Joe  believes  that  the  best 
balanced  meal  is  chicken  for 
breakfast,  chicken  for  lunch, 
chicken  for  dinner,  chicken  for 
supper,  and  before  retiring  a fancy 
leg  of  roast  turkey.  “Why  not 
chicken  before  retiring?”  we  in- 
nocently asked.  “What  do  you 
think  I am,  a hog  for  chicken?” 
was  the  blunt  reply. 

i MAINTENANCE  | 

I DEPARTMENT  I 


R.  SAMPSON 

On  Feb.  25,  Karl  Roberts,  Plant 
Engineer,  underwent  a minor  op- 
eration at  the  Faulkner  hospital 
in  Jamaica  Plain.  Several  em- 
ployees from  the  Maintenance 
Dept,  have  visited  him  and  report 
that  he  is  improving.  He  returned 
home  on  Sunday,  March  10.  It 
is  hoped  that  he  will  be  back  at 
his  work  soon. 

E.  “Charlie”  Kaiser  has  returned 
to  work  with  the  electricians. 

John  Hickey  will  enter  the  hos- 
pital on  March  28,  for  the  oper- 
ation mentioned  last  month. 

Johnnie  Kuhn  has  returned  to 
work  in  the  machine  shop. 

The  repair  shop  in  No.  2 Mill  is 
being  enlarged  to  provide  room 
for  additional  repair  parts  storage, 
machine  tools,  and  a welding 
room.  This  has  become  necessary 
because  of  the  change  in  the  type 
of  production  machinery  in  this 
mill.  With  the  completion  of  this 
project.  No.  2 Repair  Shop  will 
no  longer  be  dependent  on  No.  1 
Shop  for  welding  which  should 
save  considerable  travel  between 
the  two  shops  and  permit  more 
prompt  repairs  either  day  or 
night. 


Pete  the  Pooch,  Able  Seaman 


Pete  the  Pooch,  Le  Havre  mooring  expert,  knows  all  about  ships  and 
the  way  to  moor  them,  and  that’s  with  good  cordage.  He’s  handled 
many  vessels  in  his  wartime  life,  such  as  this  Coast  Guard  83 -foot  ; 

cutter  about  to  be  tied  up.  Pete  goes  into  the  sea  after  the  line,  brings  ; 
it  ashore  and  then  makes  the  vessel  fast.  It’s  all  in  the  day’s  work 
of  a sea-dog. 


1 No.  2 Mill 

1 Mill  No.  3 

! BALLING  ROOM 

! SPINNING  DEPT. 

NELLIE  MONTI 

DEOLINDA  COSTA 

Among  the  returning  veterans 
back  here  at  Cordage  to  date  are 
Clarence  Johnson,  William  Hollis 
and  John  LeCain.  It’s  nice  to  see 
them  back  again. 

As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  find 
an  apartment,  William  Hollis  and 
his  fiancee,  Eleanor  Hiscock,  a 
former  Cordage  employee,  are 
planning  to  settle  down  to  marital 
bliss. 

Bill  Vickery  is  taking  two  days 
off  to  meet  his  English  bride  who 
is  arriving  in  New  York.  We  hope 
she  will  like  it  here. 

It  certainly  was  unfortunate 
that  Manuel  Alves  received  a cut 
that  required  four  stitches  while 
working  on  a Gill  Spinner.  He 
was  cut  on  the  right  side  of  his 
face,  just  below  his  eye. 

On  the  sick  list  this  month  are 
Jennie  Correa  who  was  out  for 
three  weeks  because  of  an  injury 
to  her  foot.  Olivia  Mello  was  out 
for  two  days,  Bruno  Enagonio 
was  out  two  weeks,  and  Mary 
Braz  was  out  for  two  weeks  also. 

Adriano  Graves  and  family  flew 
to'  New  York  on  Washington’s 
Birthday  for  the  week-end  to  visit 
relatives  from  Portugal  who  ar- 
rived there. 

With  the  return  of  the  orange- 
colored  bags  in  the  Balling  Room, 
Joe  Basler  is  looking  for  a pair 
of  sun-glasses  to  protect  him  from 
the  glare. 

Hazel  Rapoza,  our  second  ^x- 
Wac  to  return  to  work  here,  is 
back  at  her  gill  spinner  on  the 
middle  floor  of  No.  2 Mill.  She 
had  spent  two  years  in  the  serv- 
ice in  Florida,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

You  really  haven’t  lived  until 
you’ve  become  the  reciprocant  of 
one  of  those  smiles  from  the 
“answer.” 

We  are  missing  those  who  have 
been  forced  to  leave  during  the 
past  month  due  to  curtailment 
and  we  hope  you’ll  all  be  back 
again  soon:  Christine  King,  Mary 
Costa,  Alice  Costa,  Adrian  ciraves. 
Rose  Thatcher,  Amelia  Pina,  Jo- 
seph Costa,  Annie  Vaz,  Perina 
Biby,  Annie  Turner,  Benjamin 
Bartlett,  Eddie  Bothelo  and  Fred 
Thomas. 


Doug  Armstrong,  our  former 
stockroom  clerk,  who  has  been 
with  the  Army  Air  Forces  the  past 
few  years,  returned  to  Cordage 
this  week.  He  is  now  with  the 
Sales  Department. 


“You  look  sad.  Jack,  why  don’t 
you  drown  your  troubles?” 

“I’d  like  to,  but  I can’t  get  her 
to  come  in  swimming  with  me.” 


Henry  Schira,  our  machine  fix- 
er, was  taken  to  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital for  a minor  operation  on  his 
gums.  He  is  now  at  home  recov- 
ering from  a swollen  face. 

Adrian  Graves,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adrian  Graves,  has  left 
for  the  Marines  and  is  now  re- 
ceiving his  boot  training  at  Parris 
Island.  S.  C. 

At  this  time  I want  to  extend 
my  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Louise 
Gallerani  Shaw  who  was  a grand 
co-worker  with  us  girls  but  has 
left  us  as  she  may  now  make  her  ' 
future  home  in  New  Hampshire. 

Miss  Virginia  Izzo,  our  office 
clerk,  was  out  with  the  grippe,  as 
was  your  reporter,  Deolinda  Cos- 
ta, and  was  substituted  by  Miss 
Ella  Lemius. 

Once  again  we  have  back  with 
us  James  Souza  who  was  out  over 
a month’s  time  due  to  illness.  It’s 
nice  having  you  back  and  we  hope 
you  have  fully  recovered. 

The  engagement  has  been  an- 
nounced of  Connie  Souza  to  Al- 
bert Christani,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Michael  Christani. 

Miss  Lucy  Zaniboni,  Helen 
Spaluzzi  and  Louise  Shaw  — all 
born  in  February  — were  given  a 
party  in  the  form  of  a Valentine 
supper.  The  table  was  prettily 
decorated  and  the  supper  was 
served  by  Mrs.  Ida  Gallerani. 

Joseph  Minelli  of  Seaview  street 
suffered  severe  injuries  while  at 
work  last  week.  Three  fingers  of 
his  right  hand  were  crushed  by 
the  bundle  presser  machine  and 
he  is  still  at  home  with  a ban- 
daged hand. 

My  congratulations  this  month 
go  to  Lucy  Zaniboni  who  has  re- 
ceived her  second  star  for  the 
completion  of  10  years’  service 
with  our  Company.  Our  honors 
also  go  to  Elizabeth  Bergami  for 
completing  nine  years  of  service 
on  February  16. 


Raphael  J.  Cavicchi 

Raphael  J.  Cavicchi,  former " 
employee  of  Cordage  and  father 
of  Albert  J.  Cavicchi  of  the  Ad- 
vertising Department,  died  Febru- 
ary 19  at  the  age  of  76.  He  was 
born  in  Italy  on  October  24,  1869, 
bpt  had  lived  in  Plymouth  for 
many  years.  He  was  retired  on  a 
pension  from  Cordage  about  15 
years  ago.  Funeral  services  were 
held  on  Friday,  February  22,  with 
a high  mass  of  requiem  at  St. 
Mary’s  Church.  Interment  was 
in  St.  Joseph’s  cemetery. 
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Cordage  Club  Celebrates  Its 


25th  Anniversary 


I j)  By  Mrs.  Olga  D.  Anderson 

y Twenty-five  years  of  promoting 
hand  cultivating  a closer  relation- 

IE  ship  between  employees  of  the 
■ Plymouth  Cordage  Company  and 
establishing  a feeling  of  good  fel- 
I lowship  were  celebrated  on  Thurs- 
I day  evening,  February  21,  when 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Club  held 
a banquet  at  Harris  Hall,  followed 
by  a lecture  and  dancing  in  the 
Cordage  auditorium,  in  observ- 
ance of  its  25th  anniversary. 

An  excellent  dinner  of  braised 
beef  was  served  family  style  to 
the  large  attendance  of  members 
and  guests.  Among  those  present 
were  many  past  presidents  of  the 
club,  also  Augustus  Loring,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  and 
Mrs.  Loring,  Francis  C.  Holmes, 
; F.  C.  Hilton,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
’ I Harold  G.  Roberts.  Ellis  W.  Brew- 
' ster  was  unable  to  be  present  be- 
■ cause  of  business  engagements 
that  took  him  out-of-town.  He 
f expressed  his  regrets  and  extended 
his  congratulations  in  a letter 
which  was  read  by  the  president, 
Stanley  Remick. 

Mr.  Remick  introduced  William 
A Scherff,  Sales  Promotion  Man- 
ager  of  Cordage  and  a member  of 
the  Cordage  Club,  who  acted  as 
master-of -ceremonies.  Mr.  Scherff 
then  introduced  Mr.  Loring  and 
~ spoke  of  his  having  attended  the 
banquet  even  though  it  meant 
risking  dangerous  travelling  con- 
~ litions.  Mr.  Scherff  also  com- 
mented  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
lost  his  own  personal  awe  of 
• chairmen  of  boards  of  directors 
„ after  meeting  Mr.  Loring  because 
3f  his  friendliness  and  lack  of 
■ pretentiousness. 

5 In  his  talk  Mr.  Loring  recalled 
" :he  founding  of  the  Club  25  years 
ago  at  which  occasion  he  was  also 
5;  present.  He  also  recalled  some  of 
his  subsequent  visits  to  the  Cord- 
''  age  Club  when  the  club  “experts” 
:aught  him  some  enlightening 
■ lessons  in  checker-playing, 
f Mr.  Holmes  was  then  intro- 
' duced  and  he  spoke  of  the  found- 
, - ng  of  the  club  and  some  of  its 
jarlier  activities.  He  recalled  the 
jriginal  dedication  and  the  se- 
[ /ere  snowstorm  which  tied  up 
traffic  so  that  Mr.  Loring  and 

I!  Mill  No.  1 

BASEMENT 

MARTHA  LEMIUS 

The  Head  House  has  lost  two  of 
ts  best  workers,  Anne  Studley 
' and  Lois  Robbins,  and  they  can 
--  now  be  found  in  our  department. 

■ uois  on  the  triple  clipper  and 
\nne  on  the  whirligig.  We  hope 
' ihey  will  be  as  happy  in  No.  1 
■-  Vlill  as  they  were  in  the  Head 
Souse. 

Our  circus  room  is  grieved  at 
! ;he  loss  of  Alice  “Jelly”  Manfredi, 

5 vho  has  been  sent  home  due  to 
i : ler  low  senority.  Now  we  don’t 
i:  tnow  how  her  husband  is  making 
put  with  his  bowling  or  her 
laughter  with  her  pranks.  Bet- 
r-  ter  keep  us  posted,  Alice!  Inci- 
ire  dentally,  Martha  misses  your 
morning  snacks! 

I Anyone  interested  in  playing 
marbles?  Victor  Scagliarini  will 
‘stick”  you  for  a game  any  time, 
[fs  like,  “Heads,  he  wins  and 
mils,  you  lose.”  You  should  have 
seen  him  playing  with  his  son, 
Lmon,  the  other  day. 

If  you  didn’t  see  Thomas  Scag- 
1 iarini  in  “tails”  at  his  sister-in- 
law’s  wedding  a few  Sundays  ago 
/ou  missed  out  on  a treat.  Talk 
about  kissing  the  groom!  Well, 
l:  there  wasn’t  any  harm  in  kissing 
5'.  the  usher  either!  (Providing  his 
t:  wife  didn’t  see  it!) 

I That  smile  on  Celeste  Soas’e’s 
':-l!face  means  only  one  thing — she’s 
- Iloack  in  the  groove  again  on  the 
■ |f7:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  shift.  , So 
- troll  up  the  rugs  and  clear  the 
- j floor  for  some  red  hot  jive! 
i j Speaking  of  shifts,  did  yoi  see 
vto  Nellie  Monti,  ace  reportffr  of 
No.  2 Mill,  was  with  at  the  “Oasa 


other  guests  from  Boston  had  to 
be  driven  by  sleighs  from  the  rail- 
road station  to  the  dedication. 

Mr.  Scherff,  who  has  wondered 
how  Harold  Roberts  got  the  name 
“Busty,”  thought  this  was  a good 
time  to  ask  him  about  it  so  that 
everyone  could  find  out  at  the 
same  time.  “Busty”  responded  by 
saying  that  as  far  back  as  he 
could  remember  he  was  called 
“Busty”  and  probably  always 
would  be. 

A telegram  from  William  P. 
Libby  was  read  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  regrets  at  not  being 
present.  At  this  time  credit  was 
given  Mr.  Libby  for  his  valuable 
contributions  to  the  humorous 
side  of  the  CORDAGE  NEWS. 

HELP  TO  SERVICEMEN 

Amedeo  V.  Sgarzi  was  recog- 
nized and  called  upon  for  a few 
remarks  and  he  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  club  had  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  give  service 
to  the  boys  who  were  returning 
from  the  service  as  they  possessed 
such  fine  facilities  to  help  them 
in  their  re-orientation  and  mak- 
ing the  transition  from  soldier  to 
civilian.  Mr.  Sgarzi  also  expressed 
the  gratitude  which  is  owed  by 
the  community  as  a whole  to  the 
Cordage  Company  for  the  assist- 
ance which  is  so  frequently  given 
to  all  worthy  civic  and  commun- 
ity activities.  He  expressed  special 
thanks  to  Mr.  Scherff  for  the  pro- 
fessional assistance  which  he  gave 
to  the  Plymouth  U.N.O.  Commit- 
tee. As  an  official  of  the  Jordan 
Hospital  he  also  extended  the 
thanks  of  that  institution  for  the 
assistance  which  it  has  received 
from  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany. 

In  the  auditorium  a fine  illus- 
trated lecture  was  given  by  Ed- 
ward Rowe  Snow,  noted  radio 
star,  author  and  flier.  Mr.  Snow, 
who  is  known  as  the  “Flying 
Santa  Claus,”  delivers  Christmas 
packages  to  isolated  lighthouses 
and  Coast  Guard  stations  along 
the  New  England  Coast.  His  lec- 
ture was  accompanied  by  slides 
and  colored  movies  as  he  related 
many  interesting  anecdotes  and 
stories  concerning  lighthouses 
with  which  he  is  so  familiar. 


Loma”  the  other  night?  Shouldn’t 
wonder  she  wants  a 7:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  shift!  Are  there  any 
more  like  that  in  Middleboro, 
Nellie? 

Who  is  it  that  visits  Dorothy 
Francis  every  two  weeks  from 
Wakefield? 

“Beautiful  Ohio”  seems  to  be 
the  theme  song  of  Louis  “Mala” 
Lima.  What’s  Ohio  got  that  we 
haven’t  around  here? 

If  you  should  venture  into  town 
some  Saturday,  you’re  bound  to 
bump  into  Joe  Darsch  on  the  side- 
walks waiting  for  his  wife  to  come 
out  of  some  store,  each  time  with 
a few  more  bundles  in  her  arms 
and  less  money  in  her  purse.  And 
each  time  one  more  hair  falls  out 
from  Joe’s  head.  It’s  a good  thing 
they  have  a chauffeur. 

i No.  2 Mill  I 

j PREP  ROOM  ) 

HELEN  GUIDETTI 

Manuel  Lewis  is  back  with  us 
from  the  Rope  Room.  He  is  now 
spinning.  We  hope  you  will  stay 
with  us  for  a while. 

John  Manfredi  is  back  with  us 
after  having  been  in  the  Army 
for  three  years  as  medical  tech- 
nician. Nice  to  see  you  around, 
Johnny. 

WAS  HE  SURPRISED! 

Robert  Brock  is  pretty  careful 
these  days  about  picking  up  his 
lunch  bag  from  the  kitchen  table. 

One  day  last  week  Bob  was 
pretty  hungi-y  and  settled  himself 
at  lunch  time  to  enjoy  his  sand- 
wiches. He  reached  into  the  paper 
bag  and  drew  forth,  not  a sand- 
wich, but  an  egg!  He  had  acci- 
dentally picked  up  a bag  contain- 
ing a dozen  fresh  eggs  instead  of 
his  lunch  that  morning. 


Time  out  from  dancing  and  these  Cordage  Club  members  gather 
downstairs  at  the  Auditorium.  Left  to  right,  “Fuzzy”  Pasolini,  Joseph 
Ferreira,  Arthur  Pedro,  John  Caneyazzi,  Frank  Govoni  and  John 
Pacheco. 


Center  for  Good  Fellowship 


This  handsome  white  Colonial  style  building  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Club,  which  has  been  a center  for  men’s  social 
and  athletic  activities  for  the  past  25  years.  The  Directors  of  the 
club  recently  voted  to  offer  all  returned  servicemen  who  are  employees 
of  Cordage  3 months’  free  membership  in  the  organization  with  use 
of  all  the  facilities  of  the  club. 


! STEAM  AND  POWER 


K.  H.  HOLMES 

Irving  Nicholson  has  resigned 
and  has  re-enlisted  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  at  his  old  rating  as  Master 
Sergeant. 

George  W.  Howland  has  also 
left  to  accept  a position  as  engi- 
neer with  a local  canning  firm. 

John  Costa  met  with  an  acci- 
dent recently  and  has  been  absent 
from  work  as  the  result. 

Power  plant  personnel  are  very 
much  enthused  over  the  contest 


now  being  conducted  by  the  Cord- 
age News  and  the  results  of  the 
contest  are  being  anxiously  await- 
ed by  many  of  the  men,  especially 
the  Swing  Shift. 

A newspaper  clipping  contain- 
ing an  article  about  and  a picture 
of  the  Mexican  steamship  “Ux- 
mal,”  once  a frequent  visitor  to 
our  dock,  was  received  recently 
by  your  reporter  from  his  son  who 
is  stationed  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
The  old  ship  was  loading  surplus 
government  cement  at  Corpus 
Christi  for  use  in  Mexico. 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


TO  ALL  RETURNED  VETERANS 

WHO  ARE  CORDAGE  EMPLOYEES 

The  directors  of  Plymouth  Cordage  Club  have  unanimously 
voted  to  extend  full  Cordage  Club  facilities  for  a period  of  three 
months,  entirely  free  and  without  any  obligation  to  continue 
membership,  to  all  returned  servicemen  employed  by  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  acquaint  these  servicemen  with 
the  many  facilities  that  the  Cordage  Club  has  to  offer,  with  the 
belief  that  any  who  are  not  Club  members  will  find  these  benefits 
so  interesting  that  they  will  want  to  continue  membership. 

You  veterans  to  whom  this  applies  can  obtain  your  paid  up 
dues  card  for  three  months  by  applying  to  Mr.  William  Mayers, 
Steward  at  the  Cordage  Club. 
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Lt  R.  E.  Pardee  of  Lab 

Sends  San  Jose  News  Letter 


SAN  JOSE  NEWS  LETTER 

5 January  1946 

As  I promised  in  my  last  letter, 
this  time  I will  cover  in  detail  my 
first  trip  to  Panama. 

This  started  the  Friday  before 
Memorial  Day  when  two  of  the 
other  junior  officers,  Lts.  Benden 
and  Hansen  and  I boarded  the 
pass  boat  at  the  island.  The 
weather  was  beautiful  and  the  sea 
calm,  so  as  a result  the  boat  trip 
to  the  mainland  was  very  pleas- 
ant. It  was  1030  when  we  finally 
pulled  up  to  the  dock  at  Panama. 
Hansen  left  us  to  go  to  Colon,  but 
Benden  and  I went  to  the  Officers 
Club  at  Albrook  Field  to  get  a 
room  for  the  week-end.  Since 
Benden  was  in  town  on  business 
he  went  his  way  in  the  afternoon, 
and  I set  out  to  look  up  three  men 
whose  addresses  I had  obtained 
before  I had  left  the  States. 

The  first  call  was  purely  social 
on  the  Superintendent  of  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  second  call  was  with  the  Pan- 
ama Representative  of  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  While  there  I made  ten- 
tative plans  for  a trip  to  their 
abaca  plantation  in  A1  Mirantes, 
Panama,  as  soon  as  I can  arrange 
the  time.  By  the  time  I had  fin- 
ished this  call  it  was  time  to  meet 
Benden  and  head  back  for  the 
Liaison  Office. 

It  was  a good  thing  that  we  al- 
lowed ourselves  plenty  of  time  to 
get  back,  for  true  to  our  form,  we 
took  four  wrong  busses  and  trav- 
elled all  over  Panama  City,  Coro- 
zal,  Balboa  and  Albrook  before 
we  finally  got  to  the  office.  When 
we  did  finally  get  there  we  picked 
up  Lt.  Pearson,  the  liaison  officer, 
and  started  out  to  see  the  town. 
While  the  three  of  us  were  eating 
dinner  at  the  club,  one  of  the  ma- 
jors from  the  island  joined  us. 
Since  we  had  no  definite  plans 
for  the  evening,  and  since  the  ma- 
jor was  to  be  a bachelor  for  the 
one  more  evening  (he  was  in  town 
to  meet  his  family  on  their  way 
down  from  the  States)  and,  most 
important  of  all,  since  he  was  the 
shy,  straight-laced  type,  we  de- 
cided to  take  him  out  with  us  and 
give  him  the  works. 

Our  first  stop  was  the  Club 
Ledo  at  the  very  edge  of  Panama 
City.  The  main  attraction  here 
was  “Beauty  and  the  Beast.”  You 
may  have  noticed  a picture  of  this 
on  page  40  of  “Life”  for  the  week 
of  Oct.  29.  It  is  really  a work  of 
art.  The  girl  doing  the  act  comes 
out  half-dressed  in  a gorilla  skin. 
So  realistic  are  her  actions  that 
you  would  swear  that  there  was 
actually  a girl  and  a gorilla  on 
the  stage.  As  the  act  goes  on  the 
illusion  becomes  more  and  more 
realistic. 

While  we  were  here  at  the  Ledo 
we  had  our  first  experience  with 
the  “Blue  Moon”  Girls,  the  girls 
that  act  as  hostesses  in  the  night 
clubs.  Their  racket  is  to  get  fel- 
lows to  buy  them  “Blue  Moon” 
drinks  (gingerale  in  a shot  glass 
with  coke  as  a chaser)  at  50d  or 
$1.00  each.  With  every  drink  that 
they  get,  the  waiter  also  gives 
them  a check  that  is  redeemable 
for  40%  of  the  cost  of  their  drink. 
In  return  for  the  drink  they  will 
sit  at  the  table  and  talk,  or  dance 
with  the  buyer.  The  only  catch 
is  that  they  will  not  stay  if  the 
drinks  do  not  come  fast  enough. 
We  soon  found  out  that  they  ex- 
pect you  to  buy  them  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  every  ten  minutes. 
If  they  did  not  come  fast  enough 
they  wander  over  to  someone  who 
would  keep  buying.  Just  to  make 
things  interesting  we  gave  one  of 
the  girls  the  high  sign  and  got 
her  to  work  on  the  major.  So 
effective  was  her  line  that  she  had 
him  buying  two  drinks  before  he 
realized  what  was  up. 

Prom  the  Ledo  we  wandered 
thru  the  back  streets  to  the  cen- 
ter part  of  town.  You  should  see 
the  places  that  these  people  live 
in.  The  picture  in  the  lower  left 
of  that  page  in  “Life”  gives  you 


an  idea  of  the  better  homes.  The 
general  run  of  the  people  live  in  a 
building  two  stories  tall.  On  both 
stories  there  are  a series  of  double 
doors,  looking  something  like  gar- 
age doors,  opening  on  the  street. 
These  are  a combination  of  front 
door  and  front  wall.  When  the 
family  is  at  home  the  doors  are 
opened  to  let  in  light  and  air. 
The  apartments  are  one  room 
wide  and  two  rooms  deep.  I don’t 
know  for  sure  how  they  dispose 
of  their  sewage,  but  I have  a very 
good  idea.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
walk  down  the  street,  take  a good 
whiff,  then  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions. These  poor  living  and 
sanitation  conditions,  I am  told, 
rate  the  second  and  third  as  the 
greatest  cause  of  disease  in  Pan- 
ama. The  greatest  source  of  dis- 
ease here  is  from  the  prostitutes. 

After  we  reached  the  center  of 
town  we  spent  most  of  our  time 
making  the  rounds  of  the  differ- 
ent night  clubs  and  dives.  They 
are  all  pretty  much  the  same,  a 
third  rate  floor  show,  possibly  one 
good  act.  Blue  Moon  Girls,  cheap 
liquors,  and  sky-high  prices  set 
to  clip  the  servicemen. 

Near  the  end  of  the  evening  we 
went  back  to  the  Ledo,  saw  the 
floor  show  again,  then  the  liaison 
officer  called  two  of  the  girls 
from  the  show  over  to  our  table. 
Neither  of  them  could  speak  Eng- 
lish, but  between  the  four  of  us 
officers  we  were  able  to  carry  on 
a fairly  intelligent  conversation. 
It  seems  that  the  girls  were  new 
in  Panama,  having  arrived  from 
Buenos  Aires  a little  over  a month 
before.  One  of  the  girls  was  quite 
the  thing  to  look  at,  being  a blue- 
eyed red-head,  built  along  the 
long-legged  lines  of  the  Varga 
Girl.  Needless  to  say,  she  was  a 
wonderful  dancer.  As  a result  of 
picking  up  these  two  girls  we  spent 
about  two  hours  taking  Spanish 
and  dancing  lessons.  When  the 
Ledo  closed  at  2:00  we  decided  to 
call  it  a night  and  headed  back 
to  the  club.  Did  we  take  the  girls 
home,  you  say?  Huh,  they  lived 
upstairs  over  the  Club  Ledo. 

The  next  afternoon  six  of  us 
climbed  into  a command  car  and 
headed  for  Old  Panama.  This 
section  is  now  just  a group  of 
ruins  of  the  old  city  of  Panama 
as  built  by  the  Spanish  Conquista- 
dores.  Just  outside  this  section 
there  is  a leather  tannery  where 
they  make  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  alligator  articles  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  work  they  do 
is  wonderful,  but  like  everything 
else  in  Panama,  they  cost  a for- 
tune to  buy. 

That  evening  we  decided  to  dine 
out  in  the  Panamanian  manner. 
Therefore,  we  went  to  the  Con- 
tinental Hotel  for  supper.  This 
was  quite  an  experience  in  itself. 
Here  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
printed  menu.  You  just  walk  in 
and  sit  down,  then  they  bring  you 
the  menu  a dish  at  a time.  If  you 
wish  to  eat  a dish  you  do  so,  if 
not  you  just  leave  it  and  wait  for 
the  next  course.  The  following  is 
the  menu  as  brought  to  us.  The 
first  course  was,  of  course,  soup. 
I think  it  was  potato  but  I am 
still  not  sure.  Second  came 
deviled  crab  meat,  served  on  a 
half  oyster  shell.  The  third  course 
was  a green  salad  followed  by  a 
Panamanian  dish  something  like 
Ravioli.  After  we  had  waded  thru 
all  this  we  came  to  the  main  part 
of  the  meal.  This  was  chicken 
cooked  in  the  Panamanian  style, 
with  the  usual  vegetables.  For 
dessert  there  was  a wonderful 
cxistard,  and  then  demi-tasse  to 
top  off  the  meal.  All  thru  the 
meal  we  were  in  constant  danger 
from  one  of  the  waitresses  whose 
sole  duty  seemed  to  be  to  keep 
our  glasses  full  of  water.  It 
seemed  that  every  time  we  took  a 
swallow  of  water  this  waitress 
would  shove  the  pitcher  of  water 
by  our  nose  or  ear  to  fill  the  glass 
again.  The  whole  meal  was  per- 
vaded by  the  tropical  idea  of 


Manana.  Altogether  it  took  us 
two  and  one-half  hours  to  eat 
supper. 

Sunday  morning  we  were  able 
to  sleep  a little  later  than  the 
previous  day.  When  we  finally 
got  up,  Pearson  picked  us  up  with 
the  command  car  to  take  us  out 
for  breakfast.  As  we  started  out 
we  met  Hansen,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Colon  the  night  be- 
fore. The  four  of  us  went  to  the 
'Trivolli  Hotel  for  breakfast.  While 
we  were  sitting  around  on  the 
porch  after  breakfast  waiting  for 
our  transportation  to  come  back 
and  pick  us  up,  Pearson  got  a 
brainstorm.  One  of  his  men  had 
to  go  to  Colon  on  business.  Why 
not  let  him  drive  over  and  go 
along  ourselves  for  the  ride.  This 
was  agreeable  to  all  of  us,  so  we 
called  the  man  and  asked  him  if 
he  wanted  to  go  over  that  day.  He 
was  in  favor  of  the  idea,  so  we 
started  out  in  the  command  car. 

For  those  of  you  that  are  not 
familiar  with  the  geography  of 
Panama,  Colon  is  the  city  on  the 
Atlantic  end  of  the  Canal.  The 
trip  by  car  is  about  60  miles.  The 
road  is  one  of  the  few  first  class 
roads  on  the  Isthmus.  The  trip 
as  a whole  was  a very  pleasant 
one.  I would  say  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  time  we  were  travel- 
ling thru  the  mountains.  There 
was  one  funny  incident  that  took 
place  during  the  trip.  As  we  ap- 
proached Colon  we  came  to  a 
clearing  at  the  edge  of  which  we 
found  a traffic  light.  We  didn’t 
know  what  this  would  be  doing 
out  there  in  the  country  where 
there  were  no  cross  roads,  but  we 
stopped  anyway.  It  was  a good 
thing  that  we  did,  for  no  sooner 
had  we  stopped  than  a P-38  went 
whizzing  by.  The  runway  of  one 
of  the  airports  there  was  not  long 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  newer 
planes,  so  it  was  just  extended 
across  the  highway.  In  order  to 
keep  the  traffic  off  the  runway 
when  planes  were  taking  off  and 
landing  they  had  installed  the 
stop  lights. 

I thought  that  when  I was  in 
Georgia  that  I had  seen  the  ulti- 
mate in  poor  living  conditions. 
However,  on  this  trip  I found  that 
I was  wrong.  The  homes  of  the 
Panamanian  Indians  far  out- 
strips anything  that  I saw  in  the 
States.  The  average  home  of 
these  Indians  is  a one  - room 
thatched  hut  about  8x10  or  even 
less.  There  is  one  door  and  no 
windows.  Usually  these  houses 
are  set  quite  a ways  back  from  the 
highway  in  a little  clump  of 
banana  trees. 

To  get  back  to  our  trip  to  Colon. 
Fortunately  we  were  able  to  get 
two  double  rooms  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hotel. 

The  first  thing  we  did  after  reg- 
istering was  to  change  into  our 
bathing  suits  and  take  a dip  in 
the  hotel  pool  to  cool  off  before 
supper.  After  eating  supper  at 
the  hotel  we  set  out  to  see  what 
we  could  of  the  town. 

Colon  we  soon  found  Was  just  a 
repetition  of  Panama  City.  The 
only  difference  was  that  the  build- 
ings were  newer.  The  reason  for 
this,  I found  out  later,  was  that  a 
fire  had  wiped  out  the  city  a few 
years  ago.  Now  the  place  is  re- 
built but  the  living  conditions  are 
the  same  as  they  were  before  the 
fire. 

It  was  again  quite  early  in  the 
morning  when  we  finally  decided 
to  call  it  quits  for  the  night.  In 
this  one  night  we  hit  all  of  the 
bigger  night  spots  in  Colon. 

Our  trip  back  to  Panama  City 
was  very  interesting,  for  the  rail- 
road runs  along  next  to  the  canal 
most  of  the  way  across  the  Isth- 
mus. As  we  came  back  we  were 
able  to  see  several  ships  in  the 
canal  and  in  the  locks,  for  part 
of  the  fleet  was  on  its  way  thru 
that  day. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  Liai- 
son Office  we  found  another  one 
of  the  fellows  from  the  island 
there.  Since  he  had  never  been 
in  Panama  for  an  evening  we  or- 
ganized another  party  to  go  out 
and  see  the  town.  This  time  we 
took  a little  different  approach  to 
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the  tour.  Rather  than  roam  ' |j 
around  on  our  own,  we  called  up.  ij 
the  MP’s,  told  them  that  we  had  r 
a group  of  officers  new  to  the  i 
town  and  asked  them  to  take  us  )[ 
around.  One  of  the  MP  officers  j j 
picked  us  up  at  the  officer’s  club  \ ■ 
and  took  us  with  him  while  he  p i 
made  his  regular  rounds.  I 
thought  that  I had  seen  the  town 
the  other  night  when  we  were  { .’j 
taking  the  major  the  rounds,  but  j ^ 
that  night  I found  out  differently.  ^ 
Wow!  what  a town  this  really  is.  ■ 
The  usual  impression  that  one^ 
gets  after  a trip  of  this  sort  is  one  '• 
of  disgust,  but  then  we  had  to  n 
realize  that  we  were  not  out  to  j|  : 
see  the  better  part  of  the  town  on  t ; 
this  trip.  Our  main  objective  was  jn  . 
to  find  out  whether  all  we  had  .. 
heard  about  the  place  was  true  or  n ■ 
not.  We  did  find  out  that  there  , 
was  very  little  exaggeration  if  any  ^ - 
in  the  stories  we  had  heard. ' 
Fortunately  I have  been  in  town 
on  business  since  this  trip  and 
have  come  to  know  life  as  it  is 
lived  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks,  but  that  is  a story  to  be 
told  some  time  in  the  future. 

R.  E.  PARDEE  : : 


Plymouth  Exhibit 
Receives  Publicity  v 

Plymouth  Cordage  products, 
synthetic  ropes  particularly,  pro- 
voked much  interest  and  comment  ■ 
at  the  Wisconsin  Retail  Hardware 
Show  at  Milwaukee,  during  the 
week  of  February  7,  according  to 
a write-up  of  the  show  appearing 
in  the  “Milwaukee  Journal.”  Ex- 
cerpts from  the  newspaper  article 
stated: 

”...  a few  products  which  look 
as  though  they  should  have  a use  ■ 
in  the  home  turned  out  to  be 
strictly  commercial  or  sports 
items.  These  were  the  nylon  and 
glass  synthetic  ropes — with  beau-  : 
tiful  sheen — looking  most  decora-  I 
tive.  But  they’ve  all  been  doing 
valiant  work  during  the  war — the^ 
soft  silky  looking  nylon  towed 
gliders  and  served  on  ships,  and; 
now  it’s  proving  itself  in  lariats 
and  on  yachts.  Perhaps  some  day: 
it  might  be  used  on  draperies  and 
blinds.  The  synthetic  rope — yel- 
low in  color,  bard  and  shiny — is 
efficient  in  high  temperatures 
and  in  the  company  of  acids  and 
has  a rosy  industrial  future.  The 
glass  rope  is  so  new  it  is  really, 
still  in  the  laboratory.  But  already 
it  is  expected  to  serve  electrical 
uses,  for  it  is  fire  resistant.” 

The  Plymouth  display,  one  of 
118  exhibited,  received  one  of  the 
lengthiest  write-ups  of  any  and 
it  is  an  indication  of  the  greai^ 
pulling-power  and  appeal  of  th( 
synthetic  rope  exhibit. 


In  7 Major  Battles 


After  participating  in  7 maj< 
battles  in  the  Pacific,  John  Pont 
son  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ponte,  pr« 
worker  in  No.  1 Mill,  has  no 
been  discharged  from  the  U. 
Navy.  He  served  aboard  tl 
Wasp. 
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Boy  Scouts 
Appreciate  “Useful 
Knots”  Books 

A group  of  Tenderfoot  Boy- 
couts  of  Alexandria,  Louisiana, 
i^ire  today  learning  more  about 
Useful  Knots  and  How  to  Tie 
4rhem”  with  the  aid  of  our  little 
)ooklet  by  that  title  which  they 
fecently  wrote  to  Cordage  for. 

This  24-page  pamphlet  tells  and 
hows  with  pictures  how  to  tie 
nany  different  knots  and  hitches, 
low  to  make  splices  and  many 
ither  rope  facts  and,  judging 
rom  the  letter  of  thanks  that 
jordage  has  received  from  the 
::ouncil,  they  are  particularly 
lelpful  in  their  scouting  program, 
rhe  letter  is  as  follows; 

ATTAKAPAS  COUNCIL 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Alexandria,  La. 

February  16,  1946 
N.  A.  Scherff 
Plymouth  Cordage  Co. 

^orth  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Scherff; 

While  this  note  of  appreciation 
s a little  late,  I do  want  to  say  a 
learty  thank  you  for  the  100 
looks  you  senj;  us  on  knots.  They 
vere  received  by  our  Scoutmas- 
;ers  with  a great  deal  of  enthusi- 
ism  and  have  been  very  helpful 
is  they  worked  with  our  boys  on 
.heir  Tenderfoot  requirements. 

I Most  sincerely, 

W.  HOBART  HILL, 

; Scout  Executive 
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J.  A.  SMITH 

SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
October  31,  1945.  the  amount  of 
savings  bank  life  insurance  in 
'orce  in  Massachusetts  increased 
,0  $264,051,916,  a gain  of  $16,054,- 
jlO  or  6.7%  during  the  year. 

Despite  war  casualties  the  ac- 
tual mortality  was  only  41.74% 
Df  the  expected,  as  compared  with 
11.89%  in  1944.  Civilian  mortality 
iias  continued  to  improve  during 
■he  war,  offsetting  to  a consider- 
ible  extent  war  losses. 

During  the  4 years,  November 
L,  1941,  through  October  31,  1945, 
daims  were  paid  on  men  in  the 
service  totalling  $599,008  which 
ncludes  $304,357  from  battle  cas- 
ualties (except  aviation):  $136,- 
332  from  aviation  action,  acci- 
lents  or  missing;  $60,844  lost  at 
sea;  $3,615  missing  except  avia- 
ision;  and  $93,560  from  sickness 
,ind  accident,  many  of  which  were 
,Tom  normal  causes  and  not  at- 
sributable  to  the  war. 


A POEM 

by  “A.  S.  Tronomy” 

(Re  Harold  Drew  and  Wilfred 
‘Ike”  Sloan,  Would-Be  Astrono- 
mers) 

Twinkle  twinkle  little  star. 

How  we  wonder  what  you  are, 

And  as  you  shine  up  in  the  sky. 
Two  P.  C.  guards  a book  did  buy. 
Their  names  it  seems  are  Harry 
and  Ike, 

And  on  Heavenly  Bodies  they 
think  alike. 

STow,  other  guards  have  studied 
the  stars  it  seems. 

But  the  type  of  stars  that  fill  their 
dreams 

Are  not  such  stars  as  Venus,  Mars 
or  Saturn, 

But  stars  with  shapes  and  forms 
of  quite  another  pattern. 

And  the  books  they  buy  you  can 
always  be  sure 

Have  pictures  of  Grable,  Hutton 
or  Dotty  Lamour. 

STow  when  Drew  and  Sloan  are  c 
duty  at  night 

The  celestial  sky  is  the  object  ( 
their  sight, 

,3o  if  anyone  a telescope  ca 
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5 .spare, 

'^jThey  can  use  one  to  help  the 
stare, 

■ .,Ahd  perhaps  when  they  climb 
a third  story, 

’ They  can  use  the  roof  for  1,h< 
observatory.  ' 
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ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

SANTOS— SOUZA 

The  wedding  of  Dottie  Souza 
and  James  N.  Santos  took  place 
Sunday,  Feb.  24,  at  St.  Mary’s 
church,  followed  by  a reception  at 
the  Portuguese  National  club  on 
Savery’s  avenue,  with  about  200 
guests  present,  several  of  them  co- 
workers of  Dottie  in  the  Rope 
Room. 

The  couple  left  for  a short  wed- 
ding trip  and  are  now  making 
their  home  at  22  Peck  avenue. 

Did  any  of  you  notice  the  beau- 
tiful shiner  on  Mario  Zangheri 
last  week?  What  we  would  like 
to  know  is  how  the  door  missed 
his  nose. 

The  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  Rope  Room  the  last 
week  or  two  call  for  more  than 
our  little  Cordage  News  can 
handle.  So  I’ll  just  say  it’s  beyond 
my  editorial  ability,  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  , 

We  welcome  the  return  of  an- 
other of  our  boys,  Eddie  Cadose, 
who  has  recently  returned  from 
the  Pacific  after  2 Vi  years  service. 

Roland  Negreto  will  have  an 
extra  hour  to  stay  out  nights. 
Roland  has  been  complaining 
lately  that  an  hour  and  a half 
is  not  enough  time  for  sleeping. 
Watch  his  speed  from  now  on — 
an  extra  half  hour  makes  a lot 
of  difference. 

Watch  for  the  next  edition  of 
the  Cordage  News.  Sarah  Perry 
has  a secret  that  we  expect  will 
be  ready  to  divulge  by  that  time. 
You  know  it’s  hard  for  a girl  to 
keep  a secret  and  Sarah  is  no 
exception. 

We  regret  since  the  removal 
of  the  women  from  the  Head 
House  there  has  been  little  if  any 
news.  After  all,  what  is  there 
interesting  to  write  about  men? 

We  all  sympathize  with  George 
Fox.  We  can  imagine  how  lonely 
he  must  feel  since  his  wife  went 
away.  Well,  we’re  not  all  lucky, 
George.  Some  fellows  sure  get 
the  breaks. 


NO.  1 PREP  ROOM 

TENNIE  ALMEIDA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Quintal 
of  Nick’s  Rock  road  announce  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Constance  Quintal,  to  George 
Musto,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Musto  of  Standish  avenue.  No 
date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 
Congratulations,  Connie!  We  wish 
you  all  the  luck  in  the  world. 

Something  new  has  been  added 
to  No.  1 Mill;  no  other  than  Mrs. 
“Bunny”  Cash,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Morin,  transferred  from  the  Head 
House.  How  you  doing,  girls? 

We  no  longer  have  handsome 
Georgie  Nava  with  us.  It  was 
swell  having  you,  Georgie.  Sorry 
to  see  you  go! 

Connie  Quintal  and  George 
Musto  were  recent  week  - end 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Mattoli  of  Brockton,  on  March 
2nd. 


Mrs.  Dorothy  (Dolly)  Santos 
who  worked  in  No.  1 Prep  Room 
up  until  recently.  This  picture 
was  taken  during  lunch  hour  by 
a fellow-worker  in  her  depart- 
ment. 


Traffic  Lights  at  ^^Cordage 

Curve”  To  Be  Voted  On 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 

MARGARET  E.  McLEAN 

SERVICE  EMBLEMS 
During  the  months  of  January 
and  February  the  following  em- 
ployees received  service  emblems 
for  twenty-five  years  or  more 
service  with  the  company; 

Olindo  Pretti  45  years 

Joseph  Alves  30  years 

Alves  Pacheco,  2nd  40  years 

Manuel  Enos,  2nd  40  years 

Gil  Caldeira  30  years 

On  January  21,  1946,  Manuel 
Rapoza,  employee  in  t^e  Receiv- 
ing Department  went  on  retire- 
ment wage.  Mr.  Rapoza  had 
worked  for  the  Company  since 
October  31,  1922. 


SAFETY 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany has  again  enrolled  in  the 
State  - Wide  Industrial  Safety 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Safety  Council  in  which 
there  are  approximately  300  com- 
panies participating.  We  have 
made  a rather  poor  beginning  in 
this  contest  as  there  were  seven 
lost-time  accidents  during  Janu- 
ary and  February,  which  proves 
we  should  become  more  safety 
minded. 


Mrs.  Jean  Dwyer  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  staff  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department,  serving  as 
Mr.  Searles’  secretary.  Jean  hails 
from  California,  and  the  Plym- 
outheans  in  the  office  are  receiv- 
ing a geographical  education  on 
California  from  Jean,  and  New 
Hampshire  from  Betty  Chandler. 

Mrs.  Ernest  White  and  her  hus- 
band celebrated  their  fifth  anni- 
versary in  Boston  last  Saturday. 
Congratulations,  Inez. 

Our  Department  of  Grounds 
representative  is  certainly  going 
all  out  for  the  toastmaster,  and 
is  crowding  the  market  with  lim- 
ericks. 

The  first  official  sign  of  spring 
observed  from  our  window  in  the 
office  was  the  launching  of  Mal- 
colm Lawday’s  skiff  in  Store  pond. 


( CREDIT  UNION 


INEZ  WHITE 

THOUGHTS  OF  ’THE  ISSUE; 
“A  man  may  have  more  money 
than  brains,  but  not  for  long.” — 
Gremlin. 

Are  You  a Member  of  Your 
Credit  Union?  There  are  very  few 
people  who  cannot  profit  by  tying 
up  with  the  Credit  Union. 

Here’s  a test.  If  you  can  answer 
“yes”  to  any  one  of  these  ques- 
tions, you’d  be  smart  to  accept 
our  invitation  to  become  one  of 
us; 

1.  Ever  need  money — more  than 
you  have  right  at  hand? 

2.  Do  you  pay  weekly,  monthly 
or  quarterly . premiums  for  insur- 
ance? We  can  save  you  money, 
permanently. 

3.  Do  you  ever  buy  anything — 
ANYTHING — on  time,  with  carry- 
ing charges? 

4.  Do  you  save  money  only  with 
great  pain?  Let  the  CREDIT 
UNION  HELP  YOU. 

5.  Find  yourself  short  at  Christ- 
mas? 

6.  Believe  in  the  American 
principle  that  people  ought  to  do 
things  for  themselves?  Well,  that’s 
a CREDIT  UNION. 

The  Credit  Union  is  back  in  the 
old  swing  again  with  our  Treas- 
urer, William  Oilman,  working 
days  as  Credit  Union  members 
have  probably  noticed. 


The  installation  of  traffic  lights 
and  pedestrian  control  signals  at 
“Cordage  Curve”  as  a means  of 
averting  accidents  at  this  danger- 
ous point,  will  be  taken  up  at  the 
annual  Town  Meeting  on  March 
23,  following  a request  by  Plym- 
outh Cordage  to  the  Board  of  Se- 
lectmen that  such  a petition  be 
included  in  the  Town  Warrant. 

For  a long  time  all  safety  pre- 
cautions practiced  at  this  curve 
have  failed  to  provide  proper 
warnings  or  cautions  to  prevent 
accidents  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  main  gate. 

As  a result  of  an  injury  to  a 
Cordage  employee  which  occurred 
last  October  when  he  was  knocked 
from  his  bicycle  by  an  automobile 
going  in  a northerly  direction  on 
Court  street,  an  inquiry  was  made 
by  Cordage  officials  through  the 
chief  of  police  to  determine  what 
might  be  done  at  this  particular 
point  to  provide  greater  safety 
on  the  highways  and  better  pro- 
tection to  both  automobile  traf- 
fic and  pedestrian  traffic  to  and 
from  the  plant. 

Installation  of  traffic  lights 
seemed  to  be  the  solution  and  a 
request  was  then  made  to  the 
Plymouth  Board  of  Selectmen  to 
consider  installation  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  plant,  to  control 
highway  traffic  at  this  point,  to 
permit  automobile  and  pedestrian 
traffic  the  opportunity  to  enter 
and  leave  the  main  gate  safely. 

As  a result  of  this  request  the 
Selectmen  voted  to  include  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  1946  Town  Warrant 
“To  see  if  the  Town  will  appro- 
priate a sum  of  money  for  the 
installation  of  traffic  and  pedes- 
trian control  signals  at  the  inter- 
section of  Court  Street  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  grounds.” 

Inasmuch  as  a portion  of  the 
automobile  signalling  device  con- 
trolling such  installation  would 
be  on  Cordage  property  just  in- 
side the  main  gate  and  as  an  in- 
dication of  cooperation  and  in- 
terest by  the  company  in  the  plan, 
the  company  has  agreed  to  pay 
$500  toward  the  cost  of  the  lights. 

As  the  proposed  installation  of 
traffic  lights  would  be  a distinct 
benefit  to  all  Cordage  employees, 
they  will  be  interested  in  support- 
ing this  article  when  it  is  present- 
ed to  the  town  at  the  Town 
Meeting. 


LOST  and  FOUND 
FOUND — Near  Auditorium,  Yale 
tsre  door  key.  Owner  may 
have  same  by  applying  at  Super- 
intendent’s Office. 


Want  to 


BUY 


SELL 


SWAP 

Send  your  ad  in  to  the 
CORDAGE  NEWS 

Plsonouth 

No  charge — for  employees 
only. 
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CORDAGE  IN  PICTURE  REVUi: 


Above:  Waiting  for  an  O.K.  from  the  boss  in  the  Carpenter  Shop 
where  these  men  are  kept  busy  making  patterns,  making  and  repair- 
ing furniture  and  other  general  repair  and  construction  work.  Left 
to  right,  Clement  Perry,  Carl  Linder,  Ephraim  Bartlett  and  Axel 
HuUenius.  George  Mark  is  in  the  background. 


Above:  Time  out  for  lunch.  Left  to  right,  William  P.  Libby,  Ellis  W. 
Brewster  and  Clarence  D.  Bradford  snapped  at  Harris  Hall. 


Above:  The  sliver  emerges  from 
the  draw  frame  like  a stream  of 
molten  metal.  The  rotating  spout 
piles  it  in  loose,  tangle-free  coils, 
ready  for  spinning.  Enis  Breveg- 
lieri,  left,  and  Mae  Carriera,  right, 
attend  the  draw  frame  in  No.  3 
MiU. 

Right:  The  finished  product, 

ready  to  be  transported  to  the 
warehouse.  Eddie  Taddia,  left, 
and  John  Dyer,  right,  are  loading 
the  coils  of  rope  on  the  train 
which  will  take  them  to  the  ware- 
house. 


Our  cameraman  catches  ■ 
more  Cordage  workers  busy 
at  their  jobs.  Whether  it’s 
preparing  the  fiber,  spinning 
it  or  the  forming  and  laying 
of  the  rope,  whether  it’s  the 
maintenance  and  upkeep  of 
our  machinery  and  equip- 
ment; or  whatever  the  job. 
Cordage  employees  do  it  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why 
Plymouth  rope  and  twine  are 
recognized  as  the  best  in  their 
class. 


Above:  Feeding  the  coarse  spreaders  in  No.  3 Mill,  part  of  the  prepa- 
ration process  in  rope-making.  Left  to  right,  Mary  Freitas,  Annie 
Costa,  Natalie  Stanghellini,  Ellen  Robichaud,  Annie  Cabral  and  Isabel 
Furtado. 


Below:  Line  forms  at  the  left  for  bobbin-weighing.  Left  to  right, 
Mary  Bastoni,  Julia  Carvalho,  Annie  Thomas  and  Mary  Costa,  pre- 
paring to  weigh  bobbins  of  yarn. 


Below:  It  takes  strong  nuiscles  to  pull  these  bundles  of  roping  and:  i 
these  No.  2 Mill  workers  certainly  have  them.  Left  to  right,  Antone  i 
Martin,  Jr.,  Olindo  Pretti,  Joseph  Valenziano,  Samuel  Christie,  fore-  - 
man,  Romeo  Santerre  and  William  Sidebotham. 
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First  Prize  To  George 
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bove — Good  to  the  last  mouthful,  these  office  employees  were 
napped  as  they  were  ffnishing:  their  lunch  at  Harris  Hall.  Reading: 
lockwise  around  the  table,  Bella  Testoni,  Mary  Bettencourt,  Edith 
undstrom,  Elizabeth  Holmes  and  Elsie  Morse. 


Above — The  Laboratory  in  its 
final  stag:es  of  renovation.  Wield- 
ing: the  brushes  are  Bernard 
Kaiser,  left,  and  “Tote”  Raymond. 


George  F.  Bagnell  of  the  Grounds 
Department  is  the  winner  of  the 
first  prize  in  the  Second  Limerick 
Contest.  Mr.  Bagnell  wins  the 
Eversharp  Presentation  Set  for  his 
prize-winning  line. 


PLANT  CLOSES 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  19 

Notices  were  posted  on  April 
10,  that  “Patriot’s  Day,”  Friday, 
April  19,  is  to  be  a holiday  and 
there  will  be  no  work  at  the 
plant. 

This  will  give  a long  holiday 
week-end  to  get  gardens  and 
lawns  in  shape,  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  for  recreational 
activities,  including  trout  fish- 
ing, which  no  doubt  many  will 
take  advantage  of. 


Here  are  the  winners  in  the 
Second  Limerick  Contest,  their 
winning  lines,  and  their  prizes: 

1.  George  Bagnell,  Grounds, 
Eversharp  Presentation  Set. 

Jack  needed  new  rope  on  his  yacht, 

A line  that’d  wear  long  and  not  rot. 
Nylon  yacht  rope  he  tried. 

And  it  can’t  be  denied, 

He  signed  up  tor  more  on  the  spot. 

2.  Ameglio  Fortini,  Receiving, 
Man’s  Manicure  Set. 

There  was  an  oil  driller  named  Abel, 
Who  was  learning  to  handle  a cable; 
Plymouth  rope  was  secured. 

Thus  his  safety  Insured, 

To  turn  out  more  work  he  was  able. 

3.  Ronald  MacDuffee,  No.  2 
Machine  Shop,  Blanket 

Jack  needed  new  rope  on  his  yacht, 

A line  that’d  wear  long  and  not  rot. 
Nylon  yacht  rope  he  tried. 

And  it  can’t  be  denied. 

These  features  are  just  what  he  got. 

4.  Frances  Nutterville,  Manu- 
facturing Order,  Lapel  Pin, 

There  was  an  oil  driller  named  Abel, 
■Who  was  learning  to  handle  a cable; 

Plymouth  rope  was  secured. 

Thus  his  safety  Insured, 

“The  Rope  You  Can  Trust”  is  no  fable. 

5.  Wallace  B.  Brewster,  Elec- 
tric, Leather  Compact. 

There  was  a young  farmer  named  Paul, 
Who  used  twine  from  the  paper-cased 
ball: 

Guaranteed  average  length. 

And  with  plenty  of  strength, 

He  used  Plymouth  and  bundled  it  all, 

6.  Joseph  Pellegrini,  Receiving 
Department,  Ronson  Lighter. 
There  was  a young  farmer  named  Paul, 
Who  used  twine  from  the  paper-cased 

ball; 

Guaranteed  average  length. 

And  with  plenty  of  strength. 

For  help  he  now  need  never  call. 

7.  Lewis  R.  Lawday,  Superin- 
tendent’s Office,  Pair  Percale 
Sheets. 

Jack  needed  new  rope  on  his  yacht, 

A line  that’d  wear  long  and  not  rot. 
Nylon  yacht  rope  he  tried. 

And  it  can’t  be  denied. 

To  Plymouth  dealers  other  yachtmen 
now  trot. 

Continued  on  Page  Four 


!■  j .bove — More  remodelling  in  the  Lab.  Left,  Manuel  Crawley  of  the 
«r  iarpenter  Shop  is  doing  some  tall  measuring  while  George  Aldro- 
andi,  right,  puts  in  the  last  screw  in  an  electric  outlet. 


Below — The  Tar  House  boys  are  shown  here  doffing  bobbins  of  treated 
yarn  from  a 36-bobbin  treating  frame.  Left  to  right,  Joseph  Souza, 
Jr.,  John  Costa,  Antone  Souza  and  Frank  Spalluzzi. 


felow — Binding  coils  of  rope  in  the  Covering  Room,  left  to  right, 
Filliam  Ragazzini,  Primo  Alberghini,  John  Strassel,  Bruno  Zangheri, 
irimo  Sempieri,  Joseph  Correa,  Jr.,  Roger  Holden  and  Patrick  Smith. 
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Ex-Servicemen  Back  At  Work| 

Here  is  another  group  of  returned  servicemen  who  are  back  at  their  old  posts  j 
at  Cordage  following  their  separation  from  the  services.  We  are  especially  proud  thal  ; 
they  have  chosen  Plymouth  Cordage  as  the  place  they  want  to  work.  Welcome  Home,  \ 
Men!  i i 


ALBERT  BONNEY 
Army — Pvt. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  9 mos. 
No.  2 Mill 


ALFRED  D.  DARSCH 
Marines — S/Sgt. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  4 mos. 
Tag  Room 


WILLIAM  C.  HOLLIS 
Navy — MAM  2/c 
Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  3 mos. 
No.  2 Mill 


CLARENCE  JOHNSON 
Army — T/5 

Length  of  Service  1 yr.  9 mos. 
No.  2 MiU 


MANUEL  PEDRO 
Army — Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  4 mos. 
No.  2 Mill 


CATON  RAPOZA 
Army — Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 4 yrs.  10  mos. 

Shipping 


I 


JOSEPH  CADOSE 
Army — Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  4 mos, 
No.  1 Mill 


ARTHUR  HOLDEN 
USNR^Lt. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  1 mo. 
General  Sales 


CHARLES  LINDBERG 
Army — Pvt. 

Length  of  Service — 1 yr. 
Receiving 


JOHN  W.  KUHN 
Navy — MM  2/c 

Length  of  Service — 2 yrs.  4 mos. 
Machine  Shop 


LAWRENCE  SO'LLIS 
Army — ^Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 3 years 
Receiving 


ALDEN  T.  RAYMOND 
Army — T/5 

Length  of  Service — 1 yr.  11  mos. 
Carpenter  Shop 
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Manila  Grows  in  Middle  America 


baca  junks  are  brought  from  various  parts  of  the  plantations  to 
ollecting  points  such  as  this  by  mules.  After  the  car  is  loaded  it 
ill  be  picked  up  by  a dinkey  engine  which  traverses  the  plantations, 
his  is  part  of  the  5715  acre  crop  which  was  planted  in  Guatemala 
I ,y  the  United  Fruit  Company  in  order  to  assure  a continuing  supply 
I f the  vital  fiber,  and  which  was  visited  by  Mr.  MacKinnon  and  Mr. 


(heney. 

MAIN  OFFICE  \ 


CHRISTINE  GILLIGAN 

Some  transfers  in  personnel 
ere  effected  recently  — Marilyn 
ord  of  the  Traffic  Department 
, now  at  the  Employment  Office, 
Veida  Roncarati  from  the  Binder 
wine  department  to  the  Billing 
Apartment  and  Francis  Shea  of 
le  Statistical  department  to  the 
oandards  department.  Good  luck 
I you  all  in  your  new  jobs. 

The  florist  left  a beautiful  bou- 
let  of  spring  flowers  at  the  office 
st  v'eek.  They  were  an  expres- 
on  of  best  wishes  by  the  office 
rls  to  Marjorie  Churchill  whose 
igagement  has  been  announced 
' Arthur  Robare  of  Kingston. 
Jerry  Davis  who  has  worked  in 
veral  departments  during  her 
lort  time  with  the  P.  C.  Co.,  has 
ft  to  go  back  to  a government 
b in  Washington,  where  she 
as  employed  for  four  years. 

We  are  all  glad  to  see  Ann 
Jterson  back  again.  She  is  to 
,ke  over  the  duties  of  Marjorie 
roft  of  the  Cost  department,  v.’ho 
leaving  this  week  and  who  will 
: married  May  11  to  Henry 
dams  of  Chiltonville. 

Phyllis  Prouty  of  the  Advertis- 
ig  department  is  convalescing 
om  her  bout  with  tonsilitis. 

Eddie  Rossi  is  our  most  recent- 
i returned  veteran.  He  is  back 
^ his  old  job  in  the  Traffic  de- 
iirtment.  It  is  good  to  see  you 
?ain,  Eddie. 

We  all  extend  our  sympathy  to 
'arcia  (Holmes)  Grey  whose 
other  passed  away  this  week. 


LABORATORY 


DOROTHY  BEAN 

Miss  Ruth  Wood,  Miss  Marie 
Sance  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bean  at- 
tended the  wedding  of  Miss  Mar- 
jorie Lundfelt  and  Frank  Ness  Jr., 
on  March  13.  at  7:30,  at  the  home 
of  Marjorie’s  parents  in  Hanover. 
The  bride  was  attractively  dressed 
in  a gold  and  black  suit.  Her 
corsage  consisted  of  red  and  white 
carnations.  The  bride  was  attend- 
ed by  her  sister.  Miss  Virginia 
Lundfelt,  who  wore  a black  dress 
trimmed  with  white  eyelet.  Her 
corsage  also  consisted  of  red  and 
white  carnations.  A reception 
followed  immediately  at  which  the 
bride  and  groom  cut  the  wedding 
cake.  Ice  cream  and  punch  were 
served. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Ness  Jr., 
have  returned  from  their  wedding 
trip  through  Canada  and  are  get- 
ting settled  in  their  new  home  in 
Weymouth.  Best  wishes  and  lots 
of  happiness,  Marjorie  and  Frank. 

Chapin  Harris  has  returned  to 
work  after  being  put  sick  a week. 

Phoebe  Shirley  has  returned  to 
her  secretarial  duties  at  the  Lab. 
Nice  to  have  you  back,  Phoebe. 

Norman  Farquhar  is  busy  get- 
ting his  new  home  in  Kingston 
ready  for  occupancy.  Kingston 
will  grow  on  you,  Norman.  It’s 
really  a nice  place  to  live. 

Bob  Smiley  was  one  of  the  stu- 
dents chosen  from  Plymouth  High 
school  to  appear  last  Saturday 
afternoon  on  the  radio  in  Junior 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air. 


Get  Set  for  the  Circus 


ircus  roustabouts  literally  “tie  up’’  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New 
ork  with  Grade-A  Plymouth  cordage  as  they  prepare  the  huge  arena 
>r  the  grand  opening  of  this  annual  feature  which  took  place  April  4. 


Central  American  Abaca 
Crop  Down  For  1946 

Small  Crop  Due  to  Over-Cutting  and  Prune- 
Harvesting  of  Stalks,  Reports  Mr.  MacKinnon 


What  the  future  will  be  for  the 
28,000  acres  of  abaca  cultivated 
in  Central  America  by  the  United 
Fruit  Company;  how  much  fiber 
the  cordage  industry  may  expect 
from  Central  America  in  the  near 
future:  and  how  this  product 
compares  in  quality  with  the 
Philippine  “manila,”  were  the 
three  major  questions  discussed 
with  United  Fruit  representatives 
by  Charles  MacKinnon,  first  vice- 
president  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  and  Stanley  Cheney  of 
the  Fiber  Department,  during 
their  recent  trip  to  that  abaca- 
producing  territory.  This  being 
Mr.  Cheney’s  first  visit  to  Central 
America,  he  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  seeing  how  abaca  is 
grown. 

The  United  Fruit  Company,  who 
have  provided  the  land  and  the 
personnel  required  in  the  Central 
American  abaca  program,  esti- 
mate that  the  total  production  for 
1946  will  be  26  million  pounds, 
considerably  less  than  the  amount 
they  originally  planned  to  pro- 
duce. They  offer  two  reasons  for 
this  reduced  output.  First,  over- 
cutting of  the  stalks  during  the 
war  before  they  had  reached  ma- 
turity: and  second,  pruning  the 
plants,  which  experience  proves 
should  not  have  been  done  as  they 
are  self-pruning. 

Overcutting  of  the  stalks  took 
place  during  the  war  when  the 
United  States  Government  pressed 
the  fruit  company  for  more  fiber 
for  the  rope  that  was  so  sorely 
needed.  It  ordinarily  takes  23  to 
27  months  for  a stalk  to  reach 
maturity.  By  cutting  them  before 
that  time  the  younger  stalks  lose 
the  shade  they  should  get  from 
the  taller,  mature  stalks.  More- 
over, with  the  tropical  sun  beat- 
ing constantly  on  the  ground  near 
the  roots  of  the  plant,  the  growth 
of  tall  grass  and  weeds  is  encour- 
aged and  these  draw  elements 
from  the  soil  which  should  go  into 
the  abaca.  The  only  remedy  now 
is  to  leave  the  over-cut  plants 
alone  for  the  next  six  to  nine 
months,  and  this  the  United  Fruit 
Company  plan  to  do,  which  means 
that  a reduced  quantity  of  abaca 
will  be  cut  this  year. 

Pruning  the  abaca  plants  fur- 
ther curtailed  their  growth,  as 
the  plants  do  not  require  pruning. 
The  abaca  plant  is  similar  to  the 
banana  plant  and  grows  in  the 
same  type  of  soil  and  the  same 
climate.  However,  where  pruning 
is  beneficial  to  the  banana  plant, 
it  is  detrimental  to  the  abaca  and 
this  practice  stunted  the  growth 
of  the  stalks. 

NEW  PROJECT 

The  abaca  plantations  are  a 
new  project  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company,  begun  just  prior  to  the 
war  when  they  were  cultivated  on 
a very  small  scale  and  merely  on 
an  experimental  basis.  They  were 
started  as  a result  of  the  fore- 
sightedness of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  who 
were  fearful  that  in  the  event  of 
trouble  with  Japan,  our  only 
source  of  abaca  might  be  lost.  At 
the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  when 
all  shipments  of  abaca  from  the 
Philippines  came  to  an  abrupt 
halt,  there  were  2000  acres  of 
abaca  under  cultivation  in  Pan- 
ama. With  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  U.  S.  Government  re- 
quested that  these  be  increased 
and  this  was  accomplished  by  a 
process  known  as  “vegetative  re- 
production,’’ consisting  of  remov- 
ing the  root  stalks  from  the  2000 
acres,  then  splitting  and  replant- 
ing them  in  what  became  28,000 
acres.  A small  portion  of  this 
total  was  lost  by  flood  in  one  place 
and  drought  in  another,  so  that 
today  there  are  6400  acres  at  Al- 
mirante,  Panama;  10,800  acres  at 
Limon,  Costa  Rica;  4800  acres  at 
La  Lima,  Honduras;  and  5700 
acres  at  Bananera,  Guatemala. 


The  United  Fruit  Company  pro- 
duce the  abaca  under  a contract 
which  they  have  with  the  United 
States  Government.  The  govern- 
ment owns  the  decorticating  (or 
cleaning)  machinery  and  pays 
United  Fruit  whatever  it  costs  to 
produce  the  abaca. 

Whether  United  Fruit  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  abaca  when  the 
government  withdraws  eventually, 
is  still  uncertain  and  will  prob- 
ably depend  on  the  quality  and 
cost  of  their  production  in  com- 
parison with  the  same  for  Philip- 
pine abaca.  The  true  cost  of  pro- 
duction probably  will  not  be 
known  until  the  plantations  are 
producing  nothing  but  large  ma- 
ture stalks. 

GOVERNMENT  SOLE  BUYER 

The  government  of  course  con- 
tinues to  be  the  sole  purchaser  of 
Central  American  abaca,  the  cord- 
age industry  buying  from  the  gov- 
ernment at  prices  which  are  in 
line  with  pre-war  abaca  prices. 

“It  was  expected,”  said  Mr.  Mac- 
Kinnon, “that  we  would  receive 
considerably  more  fiber  in  1946 
than  we  did  in  1945  because  it  was 
believed  that  the  project  would  be 
coming  into  its  own.  But  because 
of  overcutting  and  prune-harvest- 
ing, it  is  doubtful  that  we  shall 
receive  any  more  in  1946  than  we 
did  in  1945.” 

There  are  differences  between 
the  quality  of  Central  American 
abaca  and  that  grown  in  the 
Philippines,  one  being  that  the 
latter  always  came  to  us  in  vari- 
ous grades  based  on  color,  clean- 
ing, etc.  The  Central  American 
fiber  is  all  put  into  a single  grade 
which  was  recommended  during 
the  war.  Now  that  it  will  be  in 
competition  with  the  Philippine 
fiber,  they  may  have  to  consider 
the  practicability  of  separating 
the  brown  and  streaky  fiber  from 
the  white  and  making  several 
grades. 

Dr.  Dunlap,  in  charge  of  tropi- 
cal research  for  United  Fruit 
Company,  told  of  cutting  a single 
abaca  stalk  weighing  430  pounds 
and  measuring  21  feet  in  length 
and  14*/2"  in  diameter  at  breast 
height.  This  stalk  was  exceptional 
in  size  and  was  taken  off  an  ex- 
perimental farm.  The  average 
abaca  stalk  produced  today  in 
Central  America  weighs  about  125 
pounds. 

United  Fruit  is  an  organization 
of  very  able  tropical  agriculturists 
who  have  handled  this  project 
very  well  and  it  is  doubted  that 
any  other  group  could  have  done 
as  well,  were  the  observations  of 
Mr.  MacKinnon  and  Mr.  Cheney. 
They  also  saw  other  plantations 
owned  by  the  fruit  company  while 
touring  Central  America.  These' 
included  banana  plantations,  one 
of  which  numbered  37,000  acres, 
African  oil  palm,  citronella  grass, 
lemon  grass,  rubber  and  teak 
plantations. 

VISIT  YUCATAN 

Mr.  MacKinnon  and  Mr.  Cheney 
also  visited  Merida,  Yucatan, 
center  of  Mexico’s  henequen  pro- 
duction, and  noted  that  the  pro- 
duction of  this  fiber  is  running 
rather  uniform  and  that  it  is 
quite  probable  that  1946  produc- 
tion will  be  larger  than  1945, 
which  was  a drought  year. 

However,  there  are  19  cordage 
mills  now  in  operation  in  Merida, 
many  of  them  having  received 
encouragement  from  the  U.  S. 
Government  during  the  war  when 
rope  was  so  urgently  needed  and 
there  was  a critical  shortage  of 
manpower  in  the  United  States. 

These  war-born  plants  not  only 
absorb  a substantial  percentage 
of  the  henequen  produced  in 
Mexico,  but  loom  as  a formidable 
competitor  to  the  United  States 
cordage  industry. 
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ance  to 


OFFICIAL  ENTRY  FORM 

Fill  in  the  last  line  to  any  of  these  limericks: 


There  was  a mountain  climber  named  Vi 
Who  scaled  cliffs  and  mountains  high; 
For  each  tough  mountain  climb 
She  used  Plymouth  rope  every  time, 


Name  

Department  .. 


A smart  young  lobsterman  named  Ray 
Sets  his  pots  in  the  sea  every  day; 

His  warp  is  Plymouth  brand, 

Hard  work  it  can  stand. 


Name  

Department 


Belle  swings  high  on  her  flying  trapeze. 

With  Plymouth  rope  she  does  stunts  with  great  ease; 
Her  audience  gasp  and  cheer. 

But  Belle  has  no  fear 


Name  

Department 


WIN  A SCHICK  RAZOR 

or  OTHER  BIG  PRIZES 


First  Prize 

SCHICK  SUPER  RAZOR 


The  Schick  SUPER  with  the  sensa- 
tional V-12  head  and  “Whiskwik” 
motor — for  fast,  smooth,  close  shaves. 
Hinged  whisker  - catching  guards; 
built  - in  radio  static  suppressors; 
modern  ribbed  plastic  case. 


14  Other  Big  Prizes 


tt  DUTCH  OVEN  AND  COVERED  SAUCEPAN — The  Dutch  Oven  is  one  of 
the  most  economical  aids  in  the  kitchen.  Distributes  heat  evenly 
and  cooks  savory  pot  roasts  and  boiled  dinners  to  their  richest  flavor 
with  utmost  nutrition  value.  Can  also  be  used  for  frying  chicken, 
potatoes  or  other  foods  in  deep  fat.  SVz  quart  size. 


tt  TABLE  TOP  SMOKER— Heavy  sheet  steel  throughout,  walnut  finish. 
Alcohol-proof,  burn-proof,  chip-proof  combination  cocktail  table 
and  smoker  in  enamel  finish. 


tt  CAMPUS  KEY  CHAIN— New,  modern  fiat  cable  chain  with  panel  for 
monogram.  l/20th  12K  yellow  gold  fiUed. 


tt  ELECTRIC  KITCHEN  CLOCK  — An  attractive,  dependable  timekeeper 
with  self-starting  electric  movement. 


tt  HUGHES  LUCITE  COMB  AND  BRUSH  SET— Genuine  nylon  bristles, 
sturdy  lucite  comb. 


U SAMSON  HEATING  PAD— 3 fixed  heats  controUed  by  4 precision  thermo- 
stats, automaticaUy  prevent  overheating. 


tt  PEN  ON  ONYX  BASE — Metal  pointed  fountain  pen  on  5 x 3?4-inch  gen- 
uine onyx  base.  The  fountain  pen  nests  in  a swivel-mounted  socket. 
The  richly  marked  black  onyx  base  has  a fuU-size  pad  of  heavy  felt 
beneath  it  to  guard  desk  surfaces  against  scratches. 


tt  TWO  MEN’S  TIES — Extra  fine  quality  hand  screened  rayon  prints  in 
the  fuU  large  deluxe  cut  shape. 

tt  HEALTH-O-METER  SCALES — Streamlined,  compact,  white  with  chrom- 
ium cap.  Rotary  dial  gives  accurate  weight  up  to  250  lbs. 


tt  LaCROSS  MEN’S  MANICURE  SET  — Genuine  pigskin  case,  contains 
utility  scissors,  nail  clip,  tweezers,  nail  file  and  comb. 


tt  LaCROSSE  LADIES’  MANICURE  SET — Contains  nail  polish,  Stazon  base 
coat,  cuticle  remover,  polish  remover,  nail  file,  tweezers,  etc. 


tt  GUEST  TOWELS — Colored  embroidery  on  white.  Hemstitched  ends  on 
fine  mercerized  poplin. 


tt  LADY  BUXTON  BILLFOLD — With  new  magic  purse  instantly  detachable 
for  solo  duty. 


JJ  ROYCEMORE  SOAP  ENSEMBLE — Four  hand  cakes  and  a neck-haltered 
cake  to  use  in  the  shower. 


a Prize!! 


$25.00  Cash  Award 

Ends  Coniesl  Series 


Closing  the  present  series  of 
Limerick  Contests  and  in  line 
with  a previous  announcement, 
there  will  be  a cash  award  of 
$25.00  for  the  best  performance 
among  the  contestants  in  any 
or  all  of  the  contests.  The 
winner  will  be  announced  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  PLYM- 
OUTH CORDAGE  NEWS. 


The  selection  will  be  based 
on  over-all  achievement  by  the 
person,  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  has  displayed  the 
greatest  effort  and  ability. 
While  all  the  entries  in  the 
three  contests  will  be  consid- 
ered, you  need  not  have  been 
a previous  prize-winner  or  even 
a participant  to  win.  You  can 
still  be  eligible  by  merely  par- 
ticipating in  the  last  of  the 
contests. 


RULES 


1.  The  contest  is  open  to  all 
employees  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  with  the  exception 
of  the  5 members  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORD- 
AGE NEWS. 


2.  The  contest  will  consist  of 
writing  the  last  line  to  any  of  the 
limericks  appearing  on  this  page. 
Contestants  may  send  in  as  many 
entries  as  they  wish  provided  they 
are  sent  in  on  an  official  entry 
form  or  a reasonable  facsimile. 
Do  not  send  in  any  elaborate  en- 
tries. Simplicity,  originality  and 
suitability  will  count  in  selecting 
the  winners. 


Continued  from  First  Page 


8.  Alvin  Guidaboni,  Rope  Walk? 

Grand  Rapids  Sweeper.  ■■ 

There  was  a young  farmer  named  Paul] 
Who  used  twine  from  the  paper-casef 

ball;  M 

Guaranteed  average  length,  H 

And  with  plenty  of  strength.  ■ 

He  broke  all  his  records  that  fall. 

9.  Eleanor  Nicoli,  Maintenance, 
Lady’s  Manicure  Set. 

There  was  an  oil  driller  named  Abel, 

Who  was  learning  to  handle  a cable; 
Plymouth  rope  was  secured. 

Thus  his  safety  insured. 

And  to  do  a fine  job  he  was  able. 

10.  F.  Graffam,  No.  2 Mill  Spin- 
ner, Looped  Bath  Set.  | 

There  was  an  oil  driller  named  Abel,  J 
Who  was  learning  to  handle  a cable;  P 

Plymouth  rope  was  secured. 

Thus  his  safety  Insured,  il 

My  rhyming  of  cable's  terr-A-ble. 

11.  George  Griffin,  Steam  andjj 

Power,  Electric  Clock.  P 

There  was  an  oil  driller  named  Abel,,  p 


S;- 


Who  was  learning  to  handle  a cable;  =- 
Plymouth  rope  was  secured. 

Thus  his  safety  Insured,  ™ 

To  bring  in  new  “gushers”  he’s  able.  ' 
12.  Joseph  P.  Shea,  Preparation  ■ 
Room,  3 prs.  Nylon  Stockings. 

There  was  a young  farmer  named  Paul,  Ji 
Who  used  twine  from  the  paper-cased  i.., 
ball; 

Guaranteed  average  length,  "Oil 


3.  All  limericks  in  the  third 
limerick  contest  must  be  received 
by  May  6.  None  will  be  considered 
eligible  after  that  date.  Entries 
can  be  deposited  in  any  of  the 
contest-entry  boxes  in  the  Plant. 
There  are  15  of  these  placed  in 
convenient  locations.  Or,  they 
may  be  left  at  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Office.  Entries  need  not 
be  enclosed  in  envelopes. 

4.  Entries  will  be  judged  by  the 
Editorial  Staff.  Decision  of  the 
judges  is  final  and  no  entries  will 
be  returned.  Entries  will  become 
the  property  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company. 

5.  Winners  in  the  April  Con- 
test will  be  announced  in  the 
May  edition  of  the  CORDAGE 
NEWS.  Winners  in  each  month’s 
contest  will  automatically  become 
eligible  for  the  grand  Cash  Prize 
to  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the 
3 monthly  contests. 

6.  In  case  of  ties  duplicate 
prizes  will  be  awarded. 


And  with  plenty  of  strength. 

It  far  surpasses  them  all. 

13.  Doris  Shurtleff,  No.  2 Mill, 
7-pc.  Cutlery  Set. 

There  was  an  oil  driller  named  Abel,  j 
Who  was  learning  to  handle  a cable 

Plymouth  rope  was  secured. 

Thus  his  safety  Insured, 

He's  not  stuck  If  he  sticks  to  this  label 

14.  John  J.  Smith,  Rope  Walk 
Brace  and  Garter  Set. 

There  was  a young  farmer  named  Paul 
Who  used  twine  from  the  paper-caset 
ball; 

Guaranteed  average  length. 

And  with  plenty  of  strength. 

His  profits  were  larger  that  fall. 

15.  John  A.  Smith,  Grounds 
Door  Chimes. 

Jack  needed  new  rope  on  his  yacht, 

A line  that'd  wear  long  and  not  rot,  j 
Nylon  yacht  rope  he  tried. 

And  it  can't  be  denied. 

Service  he  got  and  a lot. 

Entries  totalled  over  600  in  tb 
Second  Limerick  Contest  am; 
again  it  was  a difficult  job  to  de 
cide  the  15  best  lines  among  th 
many  splendid  entries  received.  . 
LAST  CONTEST 


IS! 
1 : 


jei' 

Plni 


Bill 

''  liTi 


Bln 

peril 


iiict 

111 


IK.' 


The  third  and  final  contest  i 
this  series  begins  today  and  th 
official  entry  blank  appears  i 
this  edition.  Again  it  consists  c 
writing  the  final  line  to  any  or  a 
the  limericks,  the  final  line  rhym 
ing  with  the  first  two  lines. 

You  should  all  be  pretty  prof 
cient  in  limerick  writing  at  th: 
point  and  we  are  looking  for  moi 
and  better  lines  in  this  contes 
If  you  haven’t  won  yet,  don’t  g< 
discouraged — you  may  be  a pris 
winner  this  time! 

Send  in  your  entries  prompt! 
The  Third  Contest  will  close  c 
May  3 and  winners  will  be  ai 
nounced  in  the  May  edition  of  tl 
CORDAGE  NEWS.  Watch  for  tl 
winners  — you  may  be  amoi 
them!  Watch  the  May  edition  fi 
the  name  of  the  $25  cash  pri 
winner,  too,  to  be  selected  on  tl 
basis  of  over-all-excellence  in  h 
or  her  participation  in  the  contest 


BID 


Pekr 


Bsl'j 


AO 


Above — A busy  corner  of  the  Manufacturing  Order  Department.  I''-  , 
to  right,  Roger  Sherman,  Aura  Fortini,  Doris  Bergonzini,  H.  G.  McNtll® 
head  of  the  department;  Amedeo  Barufaldi  and  Alfred  Fox. 
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lhanges  in  Sales 

Organization 

A.  L.  Bergman,  a native  of 
ilinnesota  and  former  Chief  of 
he  Cordage  Branch  of  the  Tex- 
ile.  Clothing  and  Leather  Bureau 
)f  the  War  Production  Board,  has 
)een  named  Western  District 
vlanager.  He  succeeds  R.  W.  Wat- 
on  who  recently  requested  to  be 
•elieved  of  the  responsibility  of 
he  Chicago  Office  managership  in 
he  interests  of  his  future  health. 

Mr.  Bergman  has  had  selling  ex- 
erience  in  both  district  and  na- 
ional  sales  organizations.  Up  to 
everal  months  ago  he  was  in 
•weden  working  for  both  F.E.A. 
nd  the  State  Department  in  the 
rocurement  of  critical  materials. 
Ii-.  Bergman  severed  his  connec- 
ions  with  the  Government  sev- 
ral  weeks  ago  and  has  already 
ssumed  his  new  responsibilities 
s Western  District  Manager. 

Mr.  Watson  will  continue  as  a 
lember  of  the  Western  District 
ales  organization. 


Arthur  L.  Holden,  formerly  a 
lember  of  the  Western  District 
Office  in  Chicago  and  more  re- 
pntly  a lieutenant  - commander 
a the  Navy,  reported  to  Plym- 
“uth  Cordage  on  March  4.  He  will 
landle  special  assignments  in  the 
ieneral  Sales  Department  at 
lymouth  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Holden’s  first  assignment 
ffjfill  be  in  connection  with  baler 
wine  and  will  involve  a compre- 
lensive  and  thorough  study  of 
TWine  versus  wire,  plans  of  baler 
lanufacturers,  and  work  with 
aler  manufacturers  in  their  ex- 
leriments  with  twine;  and  pro- 
luct  and  market  studies. 

Mr.  Holden  is  married  and  he 
nd  Mrs.  Holden  plan  to  make 
heir  home  in  Plymouth  in  the 
ear  future. 


Charles  H.  Babington  who 
3rved  as  a captain  in  the  Air 
brps  was  separated  from  the 
rmed  forces  the  early  part  of 
'ebruary,  and  is  back  at  his  duties 
a Baltimore  where  he  will  be  in 
harge  of  the  territory  around 
taltimore,  Washington  and  the 
outheast. 

Before  assuming  his  new  re- 
ponsibilities,  Mr.  Babington  visit- 
id  Plymouth  for  a few  days,  work- 
ag  with  our  Sales  Department  to 
uniliarize  himself  with  new  pro- 
ucts  and  procedures. 


NO.  2 MILL 
BASEMENT 


TINA  TAVARES 


John  Mobbs,  returned  Coast 
uard  veteran,  is  back  at  his  old 
3b  of  binding. 

Bella  Jesse,  former  messenger 
irl,  has  returned  to  the  Balling 
1 ifltoom. 

Burton  Hertel,  recently  dis- 
ii  tharged  from  the  Navy,  is  with 
•s  again.  Glad  to  see  you  back, 
lurton. 

Olive  Mello,  one  of  our  former 

Ice  reporters,  has  left  our  employ- 
lent. 

Congratulations  to  a new  Dad. 
reorge  Neal,  Jr.,  is  the  proud 
ither  of  an  81/2  lb.  baby  boy. 
■he  bailers  thank  you  for  the 
igars,  George. 

Jesse  Tavares,  steward  in  the 
tailing  Room,  has  received  his 
5 yr.  pin,  which,  incidentally, 
ontains  7 rubies. 

I Our  deepest  sympathy  to  Man- 
tel Alves  on  the  recent  death  of 
kis  mother. 

I Wedding  bells  — Bella  Andrada 
> leaving  to  become  the  bride  of 
be  Oliveira  of  New  Bedford 
ipril  28.  Best  wishes,  Bella, 
ongratulations,  Joe,  you’] 
ing  a very  nice  girl. 

Something  new  has 
|-Snappa  Eddy  is  now 
“•  J.he  Balling  Room. 

/allet  on  Monday, 
ull? 


LORING 

READING  ROOM 


The  Loring  Reading  Room  has 
issued  the  following  list  of  new 
books  which  have  been  added  to 
its  shelves  since  January  1. 

NON-FICTION 

MY  AMERICAN  ADVENTURE, 
by  Erna  Barschak. 

SECOND  CARROT  FROM  THE 
END,  by  Fred  Beck. 

WASHINGTON  TAPESTRY,  by 
O.  E.  Clapper. 

SOLDIER  OF  DEMOCRACY— 
EISENHOWER,  by  K.  S.  Davis. 

RADAR,  by  O.  E.  Dunlap. 

CLOAK  AND  DAGGER:  THE 
O.S.S.  IN  EUROPE,  by  Ford  and 
MacBain. 

FICTION 

(Interesting  Novels  On  a Variety 
of  Themes; 

WASTELAND,  by  Jo  Sinclair 

FORETASTE  OF  GLORY,  by 
Jesse  Stuart. 

Winter  meeting,  by  Ethel 
Vance,  pseud. 

BRIDESHEAD  REVISITED,  by 
Evelyn  Waugh. 

HURRY  UP  AND  WAIT,  by  M. 
B.  Wilder,  author  of  “Since  You 
Went  Away.” 

HISTORICAL  FICTION 

PANAMA  PASSAGE,  by  D.  B. 
Chidsey. 

BLACK  ROSE,  by  T.  B.  Costain. 

KING’S  GENERAL,  by  Daphne 
DuMaurier. 

FRIDAY’S  CHILD,  by  Georg- 

Wpvpr 

DAVID  THE  KING,  by  Gladys 
Schmitt. 

ON  THE  LIGHTER  SIDE 

NO  PRIVATE  HEAVEN,  by 
Faith  Baldwin. 

PENNY  WISE,  by  Elizabeth 
Carfrae. 

REPENT  AT  LEISURE,  by 
Anne  Duffield. 

RETURN  TO  LOVE,  by  Mary 
Howard. 

SPOTLIGHT,  by  H.  T.  Miller. 

OF  ALL  OUR  YESTERDAYS, 
by  F.  S.  Moore. 

CLOSE  TO  MY  HEART,  by 
Margaret  Nichols. 

DETECTIVE  AND  MYSTERY 

SHOCKING  PINK  HAT,  by 
Frances  Crane. 

DEATH  RIDES  A SORREL 
HORSE,  by  A.  B.  Cunningham. 

TOO  LIVELY  TO  LIVE,  by 
Darner  and  Scott. 

CALL  ME  PANDORA,  by  Amber 
Dean. 

DARK  ROAD,  by  D.  M.  Disney. 

D.  A.  BREAKS  A SEAL,  by  E. 
S.  Gardner. 

INNOCENT  MRS.  DUFF,  by  E. 
S.  Holding. 

THE  PAVILION,  by  Hilda  Law- 
rence. 

MURDER  WITHIN  MURDER, 
by  Lockridge  and  Lockridge. 

DRURY  LANE’S  LAST  CASE, 
by  Ellery  Queen,  pseud. 

DANGEROUS  GROUND,  by  F. 
S.  Wickware. 

HOUSE  THAT  BERRY  BUILT, 
by  Dornford  Yates. 

WESTERN  AND  ADVENTURE 

VALLEY  THIEVES,  by  Max 
Brand. 

POWDER  VALLEY  SHOW- 
DOWN, by  Peter  Field. 

SHADOW  ON  THE  TRAIL,  by 
Zan^  Grey. 

SPINNING  ROOM 
No.  I Mill 


DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

We  want  to  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo 
Jaeger  in  their  recent  bereave- 
ment. 

On  March  13  Pauline  Freyer- 
muth  attended  her  sister  Mar- 
jorie’s wedding  as  maid-of-honor. 
The  wedding  took  place  at  St. 
Ma^’s  rectory. 

le  we’ll  be  able  to  get  a 
iety  of  pastry  now  that 
jVager,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Wager  has  been  dis- 
d is  back  at  work  in 

valho  is  home  on  a 
hs’  leave  of  absence, 
is  you,  Julia,  and  hope 
rest  will  do  you  good. 


.|a])-Marked  Fiber  Reaches  Us 


The  arrival  of  several  bales  of  fiber  bearing  Japanese  markings 
occasions  much  excitement  in  the  Receiving  Department.  Phil  Reigal 
points  to  the  unusual  characters  while  Bob  Nichols,  left,  and  Seraphin 
Silva,  right,  look  on  with  interest. 

These  bales  are  part  of  an  allotment  of  Java  sisal  and  Sumatra 
abaca  made  to  us  by  the  government.  The  fiber  was  found  in  the 
ports  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  when  they  were  reoccupied  by  our 
forces  and  is  believed  to  be  fiber  which  had  been  produced  and  baled 
before  the  Japanese  invaded  these  islands  and  that  they  had  removed 
part  of  the  original  bale  markings  and  added  the  Japanese  characters. 

While  the  quality  of  the  fiber  is  good,  some  of  the  bales  were  dirty 
and  slightly  damaged  and  will  have  to  be  regraded  before  we  can 
use  it. 


I ROPE  WALK 

I 

JOHN  J.  SMITH 

The  early  spring  weather  is 
slowly  but  surely  thawing  out  the 
fellows  here  at  the  Walk.  One  by 
one  the  heavy  coats  and  sweaters 
are  being  discarded  and  before 
too  long,  we  hope,  we’ll  be  back 
to  shirt  sleeve  weather.  During 
the  colder  part  of  the  winter  one 
of  our  former  workers  at  the  Walk 
wore  as  many  as  six  shirts  well 
covered  by  five  or  six  wool  sweat- 
ers and  topped  off  with  a not  too 
light  jumper.  It  was  no  trick  at 
all  for  this  fellow  to  lose  ten  or 
fifteen  pounds  between  December 
and  June. 

Nicholas  Schneider  responded 
to  the  spring  weather  by  checking 
over  his  favorite  garden  tools  and 
found  his  pet  hoe  among  the 
missing.  Perhaps  it  wandered  over 
to  one  of  those  nearby  ranches 
and  got  itself  lost,  Nick. 

Joseph  Finney  attended  the  re- 
cent spring  flower  show  at  Me- 
chanics building  in  Boston  and 
says  it  was  well  worth  seeing. 

Alfred  Babini  has  left  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company  to  accept  a 
position  with  a local  foundry.  We 
wish  him  luck. 

We  hear  that  Manuel  Medeiros, 
a former  worker  here  at  the  Walk, 
is  the  proud  father  of  a brand 
new  baby  girl.  Congratulations! 

Transfers  at  the  Rope  Walk 
this  month  include:  Nicholas 
Schneider,  No.  1 Mill;  Elwin  Kru- 
ger, No.  1 Basement;  Joseph  Fin- 
ney, No.  2 Mill;  Louis  Regini,  No. 
1 Mill;  Manuel  Feitor,  No.  1 Mill. 


If  anyone  would  like  to  own  a 
hand-made  wallet,  get  in  touch 
with  Herminia  Bastos  and  she’ll 
see  that  you  get  one.  She  also 
deals  in  hand-made  belts. 

Peter  Querze  has  been  absent 
from  work  for  some  time  because 
of  illness.  We  Wish  you  a speedy 
recovery. 

A new  spinner  has  been  added 
to  our  department.  He  is  Manuel 
C.  Ferreira,  formerly  of  the  Rope 
Room  and  now  working  on  Sec.  1. 
Welcome  to  our  side  of  the  fence. 

Watch  the  cars  go  by,  for  it 
won’t  be  long  before  F.  Wager 
and  A.  Malaguti  will  be  sporting 
their  1946’s.  Ambrose’s  . and 
Frank’s  major  topic  of  conversa- 
tion is  “Which  make  is  better.” 
Malaguti  claims  it’s  a Packard 
and  Frank  sticks  by  the  Pontiac, 
but  you  just  wait  until  I get  my 
little  old  flivver. 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Cpl.  Reno  Ruozzi  of  Cordage 
terrace,  recently  discharged  ma- 
rine, has  returned  to  the  Rope 
Room  after  SYz  years  of  service, 
of  which  19  months  were  spent 
in  the  Pacific.  He  also  spent 
some  time  in  China. 

Cpl.  Wesley  Knight,  formerly  of 
the  Tag  Room,  is  back  at  his  old 
job.  Cpl.  Knight  served  18  months 
out  of  2^/2  years  in  the  European 
campaign. 

Bella  Jesse,  our  former  messen- 
ger girl,  has  been  transferred  to 
No.  2 Mill.  Probably  Bella  will  not 
have  quite  so  much  walking  to  do 
now. 

A baby  girl,  Jo-Anne,  8 pounds, 
was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mario 
Valenziano  of  Union  street  at  the 
Jordan  hospital  on  March  28. 
Both  mother  and  daughter  are 
doing  fine. 

Arthur  Pedro  has  returned  to 
the  Rope  Room  after  21/2  years’ 
service  in  the  Army.  Incidentally, 
his  engagement  to  Beatrice 
Hutchison  of  Taunton  was  recent- 
ly announced.  Our  very  heartiest 
and  best  wishes,  Arthur. 

Our  worthy  steward,  Wally 
Fortini,  must  have  started  his 
spring  gardening  rather  early. 
How  else  could  he  account  for  his 
lame  back? 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Santos,  nee  Dottie 
Souza,  has  been  absent  from  work 
the  past  week. 

Sarah  Perry  has  been  confined 
to  her  home  for  the  past  few 
weeks  with  an  injured  knee. 

Rita  Leonardi  is  at  the  Eye  and! 
Ear  Infirmary  in  Boston  under- 
going  a slight  operation. 

All  night  work  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  lariats  has  been 
stopped  in  the  Rope  Room  with 
many  of  the  boys  being  trans- 
ferred to  other  departments 
throughout  the  mill. 


PREP  ROOM 
Mill  No.  2 


MARY  ALBERGHINI 
We  have  one  of  our  patients, 
Basilio  Milli,  back  to  work  again 
after  being  absent  for  five  weeks. 
We’re  glad  to  see  him  back. 

Anyone  going  to  Boston  on  Sat- 
urdays should  look  aroiuid  and 
perhaps  see  Frankie  Enos  doing 
all  his  shopping. 

Another  of  our  patients,  Tony 
Martin,  is  getting  along  nicely. 
We  hope  to  see  you  back  soon, 
Tony,  as  Sam  Christie  is  kept 
pretty  busy  these  days. 
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Blue  Cross 

Community 

Enrollment 

Plans  for  community  group  en- 
rollment in  the  Blue  Cross  for 
Plymouth  has  been  annoimced  by 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Serv- 
ice. The  period  for  registration 
will  extend  from  May  28  to  Jime 
1,  with  July  10  the  effective  date 
for  coverage. 

Any  persons  desiring  member- 
ship in  Blue  Cross  may  be  enrolled 
during  that  time  regardless  of 
age  and  without  a physical  exam- 
ination. No  entrance  fee  is  re- 
quired and  there  will  be  no  pay- 
ments requested  at  time  of  en- 
rollment. 

All  Cordage  employees  with  at 
least  6 months’  service  auto- 
matically become  Blue  Cross  mem- 
bers with  the  Company  imder- 
writing  the  expense.  This  mem- 
bership covers  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren under  19  of  the  men  in  the 
company. 

The  community  group  enroll- 
ment will  afford  an  opportunity 
for  others  not  covered  by  com- 
pany membership  to  join  and  ob- 
tain the  same  benefits. 

Cost  of  membership  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Quarterly  Annually 

Individual  $2.75  $11.00 

Husband  and  Wife  5.20  20.80 

Family  6.25  25.00 

Benefits  are  substantial  and  in- 
tended to  provide  for  hospital  care 
of  any  member. 

It  has  not  been  decided  just 
where  in  Plymouth  the  headquar- 
ters for  enrollment  will  be,  but 
this  will  be  announced  later  in  the 
local  papers  and  in  the  May  issue 
of  Plymouth  Cordage  News. 


Applications 
Accepted  For 
Garden  Plots 

Applications  will  be  accepted 
until  May  1 at  the  Department  of 
Grounds  office  in  the  Industrial 
Relations  Building  opposite  the 
Medical  Department  for  garden 
plots  at  Forest  avenue  extension, 
Rye  Field,  Ropewalk  court  and 
Atlantic  street. 

All  employees  who  had  gardens 
in  1945  are  urged  to  file  their  ap- 
plications on  or  before  the  above 
date  if  they  want  to  have  their 
gardens  again  this  year.  New  ap- 
plicants may  apply  any  time  dur- 
ing the  planting  season  and  will 
be  assigned  garden  plots  as  long 
as  any  are  available. 

The  plowing  and  harrowing  of 
the  garden  areas  are  already  un- 
derway and  it  is  expected  that  all 
garden  plots  will  be  staked  out 
and  ready  for  assignment  by 
April  15. 

J.  A.  SMITH 


Labor  Endorses 

Payroll  Savings 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany is  one  of  the  many  plants 
in  the  country  that  are  contin- 
uing the  operation  of  the  payroll 
savings  plan. 

Labor  is  back  of  the  plan  be- 
cause workers  realize  the  value  of 
continuing  the  habit  of  regular 
saving  formed,  by  many  for  the 
first  time,  during  the  war  years. 

The  results  of  payroll  savings 
will  be  seen  in  future  years  in 
homes  that  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  built,  educations  that 
might  have  been  missed,  digni- 
fied retirement  for  men  who  might 
have  become  public  charges. 

The  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment has  issued  the  following 
table  whereby  you  can  see  at  a 
glance  how  your  weekly  payroll 
deductions  will  mount  in  periods 
of  one  year,  five  years  and  ten 


years : 

Save 

And 

You  wm 

Have 

Weekly 

In  One 

In  Five 

In  Ten 

Year 

Years 

Years 

$0.75 

$39.00 

$200.74 

$431.49 

1.25 

65.00 

334.11 

719.11 

2.50 

130.00 

668.97 

1,440.84 

3.75 

195.00 

1,004.20 

2,163.45 

7.50 

390.00 

2,009.02 

4,329.02 

12.50 

650.00 

3,348.95 

7,217.20 

15.00 

780.00 

4,018.67 

8,660.42 

18.75 

975.00 

5,024.24 

10,828.74 

Home  Gardening 
Urged  To  Add 
To  Food  Supply 

Gardening  programs  as  exten- 
sive as,  or  even  broader  than,  the 
wartime  victory  gardens  are  urged 
by  President  Truman  and  the 
heads  of  the  Famine  Emergency 
committee  in  an  effort  to  mobilize 
home  gardeners  to  produce  more 
food  to  add  to  our  total  food 
supply. 

“Farmers  and  Victory  Garden- 
ers of  America  must  make  every 
effort  to  help  provide  the  addi- 
tional food  that  is  so  sorely  need- 
ed,” the  President  stated.  “The 
deep  satisfaction  that  these  food 
producers  will  receive  from  help- 
ing to  relieve  the  critical  starva- 
tion conditions  abroad  will  be  an 
additional  reward  for  their  extra 
efforts.” 

Gardening  fever  is  rising  rapid- 
ly, according  to  reports  from 
every  section  of  the  country  and 
the  sale  of  vegetable  seeds  has 
shown  a pickup  since  the  Presi- 
dent’s message  was  released. 

The  canning  situation  is  not 
clear  but  there  is  alarm  in  food 
circles  because  of  a threatened 
shortage  of  tin  cans  and  closures 
for  glass  jars.  The  steel  strike 
slowed  up  production  schedules 
and  there  have  been  strikes  in 
can  factories.  Practically  no  tin 
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iflcen  tough  minutes  to  hening-bone  up  thi 
"Suicide  6”  ski  run  at  Woodstock— and  less  than  It 
minute  tod;»sh  down  that  dizzy  slope!  Skiing  came  into 
its  owi  as  King  of  American  winter  sports  w'hen  houis 
of  laborious  uphill  floundering  W'ere  saved  from  evcrj^ 
skiing  day  by  the  development  of  ski-tows. 

But  there  was  a serious  hitch  in  early  ski-tows.  Ordina 
rope  running  through  pulleys  under  tension  twists  ( " 
spins.  Many  a skier  was  injured  when  his  parka  <* 
sweater  caught  in  this  twisting  rope.,  and  he  was  car 
tied  over  the  upper  pulley.  Plymouth— worhl’s  largei 
rope  maker— was  consulted.  A new  tv'pe  of  roi 
constnicti«»n  was  engtneemf  by  Pljinouth,  exclit 
sively  for  ski-tows.  From  Stowe  to  Sun  Valle; 
and  the  High  Sierras,  thousands  of  skiers  toda^ 
enjoy  uilh  su/ety  all  the  convenience  of  "the 
rope  that  flattens  the  slopes.”  Jj 

Ski-tows  are  only  one  of  scores  of  specialized 
ropes  engnieercd  by  Plymouthfi-om  manila 

or  other  natural  fibers,  or  from  Fiberglas, 
Nylon,  or  Saran.  Plymouth  Ropes  eco- 
nomically  serve  the  4h0-odd  standard 
uses  to  which  rope  is  put.  If  your 
own  requirements  caU  for  some  un^ 
usual  combination  of  rope  qualities, 
wri  te  to  Plymouth  Cordage  Couqtany,' 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  . 


T««ix  twinge 

free  *'«py  of  riymoutfr'*® 
new  nJittori  «f 

that  icRt* 

how  tt>  uj»e  the  main  types  of 
«n<{  knote. 
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THE  ROPE  YOU  CAN  TRUST  — BECAUSE  IT’S  ENGINEERED  FOR  YOUR  JOB 
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Reprint  iruin 

ADS  BUILD  FUTURE  SALES 
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Keeping  old  customers  posted 
on  new  products,  and  finding  and 
selling  new  customers  is  the  big 
job  of  the  Sales  Department.  And 
assisting  them  in  that  task  is 
the  Sales  Promotion  Department 
which  takes  care  of  writing  ads 
like  the  above  and  seeing  that 
they  are  run  in  top  magazines 
where  they  will  attract  the  right 
readers — future  buyers  of  Cord- 
age products. 

“Rope  That  Crowned  A King” 
appeared  in  the  January  28,  issue 
of  Time  and  featured  one  of  our 
many  peacetime  products  that 
Cordage  will  manufacture  more 
and  more  of  in  the  years  ahead. 

How  these  ads  work  and  how 
they  reach  the  readers  they  are 
intended  for  is  indicated  by  the 
many  letters  we  receive  for  further 
information  on  our  new  products. 
One  such  letter  was  from  the 
famous  Blue  Mountain  Ski  Club 


of  Tollgate,  Oregon,  who  writei 
us  as  follows: 

22  West  Main  Street 
Walla  Walla,  Washingtoi 
February  6,  1946 

Plymouth  Cordage  Co. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

Gentlemen : 

I recently  noted  your  advertise 
ment  in  Time  concerning  specia 
Ski  Tow  Rope.  We  are  operatin 
two  rope  tows  at  present  and  ar 
contemplating  enlarging  both.  W 
will  need  new  rope  for  next  yea 
and  would  like  full  particulars  o: 
your  product.  Please  advise  us  th 
price  of  inch  rope  as  that  is  wha 
we  are  using.  We  have  had  con 
siderable  trouble  with  the  rop 
twisting  in  clothing,  etc. 

Any  information  concernin 
your  product  will  be  appreciated. 

BLUE  MT.  SKI  CLUB 
Reeves  K.  Malcolm,  Trea 
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has  been  released  from  the  East 
Indies  since  the  war. 

Chairman  Jenkins 
Republican  food  study 
stated  that  the 
be  most  acute  in 
with  a carryover  of 
in  1945  and  83%  less 
and  urges  a 
ever  this  year  for 
home  canning. 


A seven-year-old  boy  was  smol 
ing  to  his  heart’s  content  on  tl 
when  an  elderly  woma 
up  to  him  and  exclaimec 
your  mother  ever  tell  yc 
smoke?” 

little  boy  looked  up  ar 
onchalantly  inquirer 
ur  mother  ever  tell  yc 
ak  to  strange  men  c 
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];ordage  Club 
Plans  Spring 
Sports  Program 

1 The  Spring  of  1946  will  mark 
I he  return  of  many  sports  activi- 
' les  for  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
lub,  among  them  softball,  volley 
all,  tennis,  and  possibly  baseball, 
'his  was  decided  at  a meeting  of 
tie  Directors  of  the  club  on  March 
8 when  an  Athletics  Committee 
'as  appointed  with  funds  avail- 
]ble  for  promoting  the  resumption 
f these  athletic  activities  which 
/ere  discontinued  during  the  war. 

The  committee  consists  of 
(ames  Brady,  Robert  Sampson, 
.ohn  Caton  and  Stanley  Remick. 

! The  annual  bowling  banquet 
dll  be  held  at  the  Cordage  audi- 
orium  on  May  9,  it  was  an- 
.ounced  at  the  Directors’  meet- 
tig.  The  banquet  will  be  followed 
y entertainment,  presentation  of 
wards,  and  dancing.  Partners 
dll  be  drawn  for  the  mixed 
lOubles  which  will  start  at  the 
lub  on  Monday  evening.  May  13, 
nd  continue  during  the  ensuing 
weeks. 

I The  annual  meeting  with  elec- 
ion  of  new  officers  and  banquet 
or  club  members  will  be  held  on 
Vednesday  evening.  May  22,  at 
he  club  house. 

J 


Mill  No.  3 
SPINNING  DEPT. 


. DEOLINDA  COSTA 

Henry  Schira,  machine  fixer, 
vas  admitted  to  the  Pondville 
hospital  in  Walpole  for  further 
reatment  to  his  gums, 
i Mannie  Alves  of  Ocean  View 
|,venue  is  once  again  with  us  and 
s now  back  at  his  former  job  on 
Ihe  Attleboro  Machine.  He  en- 
tered the  service  February  17, 
(942,  and  returned  on  March  12, 
946. 

Justa  Santos  and  Deolinda 
losta  spent  the  past  week-end 
.isiting  friends  in  New  Bedford, 
i Vedesta  Manfredi_  and  Marilda 
roubert  have  been  out  a few 
yeeks  with  severe  attacks  of  the 
rippe. 

Ella  Lemius  and  Elizabeth  Ber- 
:ami  journeyed  to  Boston  on  Sat- 
aday  and  saw  Carmen  Cavallaro 
nd  his  band. 


(j< 


Leslie  Brown  of  Duxbury  has 
keen  transferred  from  the  ship- 
)ing  department  to  No.  3 Mill 
nd  is  now  our  bundle  puller. 

Miss  Virginia  Izzo  was  given  a 
lirthday  party  by  a group  of  girls 
rom  the  mill  and  she  was  taken 
0 a local  grill  for  supper  followed 
^ ky  dancing. 

"U  A surprise  shower  was  given 
i >4iss  Olga  Cocchi  in  honor  of  her 
I ipproaching  marriage  to  Bruno 
'*  1 idamo,  son  of  Mrs.  Josephine 
Idamo  of  Spooner  street. 


NO.  1 PREP  ROOM  I 

» 

TENNIE  ALMEIDA 


We  of  No.  1 Mill  express  our 
leepest  sympathy  to  our  overseer, 
jjeo  Yaeger,  on  the  death  of  his 
J;'-  ather-in-law,  Joseph  Brenner. 

■ I It  seems  I forgot  to  mention 
ivlrs.  Rose  Fontaine’s  name  in  the 
ast  issue.  She  is  another  person 

_ jvho  was  transferred  from  the 
lead  house. 

I Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durnion  have  re- 
■ ..  .urned  from  a few  weeks  in  Nova 
, - |3cotia  where  Mrs.  Durnion’s 
father  was  quite  ill. 

Miss  Connie  Quintal  has  finally 
prought  in  that  sparkler  she  'was 
jti  faving  about  and  everyone  took 
a good  look  at  it.  It  sure  is  some- 
fhing  to  rave  about,  Connie. 

- I Congratulations  are  in  order  for 

■ pur  new  grandma,  Mrs.  Mary 
t Thomas,  who  has  a baby  grand- 

- daughter. 

I Mrs.  Eva  Bedard  has  relumed 
to  work  after  2 weeks  at  home 
- : with  illness. 

■ I Tony  Caton  has  undergone  an 
'y  operation  at  a Boston  hospital. 

iWe  all  wish  you  a speedy  recov- 
;ry,  Tony,  and  hurry  back. 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


MARGARET  E.  McLEAN 
Assisted  by  MARILYN  FORD 

SERVICE  EMBLEMS 
During  the  past  month,  the  fol- 
lowing employees  received  service 
emblems  for  twenty-five  years  or 
more  service  with  the  company: 
Joe  Souza,  3rd  45  years 

Angelo  Lamborghini  35  years 

Joe  Ponte  35  years 

Rita  Dries  30  years 

Loring  Dyer  30  years 


Spring  really  hit  us  all  here  for 
a few  days — we  all  crawled  out  of 
our  shells  and  cast  a longing  look 
out  of  the  window  onto  our  beau- 
tiful lake! — if  we  only  could  have 
been  out  there  enjoying  the  beau- 
ties of  nature.  However,  as  good 
old  New  England  would  have  it, 
the  weather  changed,  and  our 
noses  are  back  to  the  grind  once 
more. 

Well,  we  all  have  our  ups  and 
downs  and  Peggy  McLean  cer- 
tainly wasn’t  excluded  this  past 
week.  Poor  Peggy  has  been  laid 
up  with  an  infected  foot.  They 
say  you  can’t  keep  a good  girl 
down — first  she’s  practically  flat 
on  her  back,  next  it’s  crutches 
and  then  a cane — all  in  the  course 
of  almost  three  days.  Only  please 
take  it  easy,  Peggy. 

Your  roving  reporter  went 
around  looking  for  something 
newsy  one  bright  afternoon  when 
she  spied  a young  starry  - eyed 
Miss.  The  young  lady  was  Jean- 
nette Strassel  and  your  reporter 
wonders  if  it  has  anything  to  do 
with  her  approaching  marriage  to 
Joseph  Giovanetti.  You  have  our 
very  best  wishes,  Jeannette. 

We  were  all  very  sorry  to  have 
Mrs.  Lawday  leave  us — however, 
she  hasn’t  seen  the  last  of  us  yet! 
We  know  where  you  live  Mrs.  “L” ! 

If  you  should  ever  drive  in  town 
some  noontime  and  become  in- 
volved in  a traffic  jam,  you  are 
now  forewarned  that  Betty 
Chandler,  driving  “Butch,”  with 
the  aid  of  her  two  backseat  driv- 
ers, Jean  Dwyer  and  Marilyn 
Ford,  have  gummed  up  the  works 
again. 

The  Traffic  Department’s  loss 
is  the  Iqd.  Relations  gain — Wel- 
come to  our  group,  Lindy. 


YOUR  GARDEN  IN  | 
APRIL  I 


NEVER  THE  TWAIN  SHALL 
MEET.  Never  put  lime  and  ma- 
nure on  your  garden  at  the  same 
time.  The  lime  releases  the  am- 
monia in  the  manure  and  it  dis- 
appears in  the  form  of  a gas,  thus 
lessening  its  value. 

Never  grow  root  crops  in  newly 
manured  soil  — grow  leaf  crops 
there.  Better  to  rotate  root  crops 
and  cabbage  to  prevent  soil  be- 
coming pointed  with  disease  and 
insects.  Never  let  chemical  fer- 
tilizers of  any  kind  come  in  direct 
contact  with  seeds  or  roots. 

SPACING.  In  planting  very 
small  seeds  like  lettuce,  allow 
about  15-20  seeds  to  the  inch. 
Seeds  somewhat  larger,  like  beets, 
plant  about  12  to  the  foot.  Still 
larger  seeds  like  peas,  8-12  to  the 
foot.  Beans,  4-6  to  the  foot. 

EARLY  WATERING.  Should 
the  soil  be  very  dry  when  sowing 
seeds,  run  a little  water  into  the 
drill  before  putting  in  the  seeds. 
Then  cover  seeds  with  dry  soil 
as  directed  on  the  seed  packet. 
Water  may  be  applied  with  a fine 
spray  afterwards. 

CULTIVATING.  When  young 
plants  appear,  rake  or  hoe  around 
gently  near  them  to  break  up  sur- 
face crust.  This  keeps  down 
weeds  and  makes  it  easier  for 
rain  to  penetrate.  Do  not  hoe  or 
cultivate  deeply  at  any  time  for 
fear  of  injuring  the  roots  of  your 
plants. 

RADISHES.  Don’t  waste  space 
on  long  rows  of  radishes.  They 
can  be  tucked  in  at  odd  places  or 
sown  in  the  row  with  carrots. 
They  are  harvested  in  a few  weeks 
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Industrial  Relations  in  New  Dress 


J.  W.  SEARLES 


H.  G.  ROBERTS 


MARGARET  McLEAN  ELIZABETH  CHANDLER 

After  having  undergone  considerable  renovations  and  remodeling, 
the  Industrial  Relations  Department  has  emerged  bright  and  shiny, 
roomier  and  with  better  light.  New  offices  were  made  for  Mr.  Searles 
and  Mr.  Roberts  and  a new  waiting  room  was  also  constructed,  thereby 
enlarging  the  office  occupied  by  the  secretaries. 


leaving  room  for  the  carrots  to 
spread  out.  Or  plant  half  a short 
row  of  radishes,  the  rest  in  lettuce. 
When  the  radishes  are  harvested, 
transplant  the  lettuce  thinnings 
into  the  rest  of  the  row. 

LETTUCE.  Loose-leaf  lettuce  is 
easier  to  grow  than  the  heading 
types.  Romaine  is  next  easiest  in 
most  localities.  Loose-leaf  lettuce 
(Simpson  or  Grand  Rapids)  has 
better  vitamin  value  than  the 
heading  types.  Seeds  are  easier  to 
sow  if  sand  or  corn  meal  is  mixed 
into  the  packet  and  shaken  up. 
Plant  thinly,  and  not  too  much. 

SWISS  CHARD.  Chard  is  an 
all-season  crop.  Break  off  only 
the  outside  leaves  when  less  than 
a foot  tall.  Let  the  rest  grow  but 
keep  using  the  outside  leaves.  Do 


not  plant  too  much.  Ten  feet  of 
row  is  enough  for  most  families. 

SPINACH.  Spinach  goes  to  seed 
quickly  when  hot  weather  comes. 
Plant  it  as  early  as  possible  and 
get  it  harvested.  Spinach  tastes 
best  when  cooked  slowly  with  very 
little  water  for  only  a few  minutes. 

TURNIPS.  Turnips  and  beet 
greens  are  higher  in  vitamin  value 
than  the  roots.  Mustard  and  col- 
lards  are  good  greens,  if  you  like 
them. 

BEETS.  Several  plants  may 
grow  from  each  beet  seed  that  you 
plant.  Though  you  will  use  the 
thinnings,  do  not  waste  seeds  by 
crowding  them  in  the  drill.  Young 
beets  make  delicious  greens,  roots 
and  all. 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 


Tags  Identify  Line  That  Held 


5 f I 

’^OLVMBufl 
^ AAFSO 
^-535  A 
^535)  42.,  oa 


PLYMO'^^^ 

wartime 


The  tags  that  are  placed  in  all 
coils  of  Plymouth  Cordage  before 
the  rope  is  shipped  often  travel 
to  remote  parts  of  the  world.  Oc- 
casionally one  of  these  tags  finds 
its  way  back  to  Plymouth  Cord- 
age, usually  with  an  interesting 
bit  of  history  attached. 

One  such  tag  from  a 3-strand, 
1200-foot  coil  of  bVz"  circumfer- 
ence rope  was  recently  received 
here,  together  with  a letter  telling 
how  this  particular  coil  of  Plym- 
outh rope  succeeded,  after  an- 
other brand  failed,  in  getting  a 
45-foot  motor  tow  boat  off  a coral 
reef  in  the  Pacific. 

Naturally,  all  of  us  here  at 
Cordage  feel  a little  proud  as  we 
add  this  testimonial  for  having 
made  this  rope  that  has  won 
plaudits  from  a far-off  island  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  letter,  written  by  Capt.  N. 
D.  Clapp  to  Augustus  P.  Loring, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Plymouth  Cordage,  is  as 
follows; 

9 November,  1945 
Dear  Mr.  Loring: 

I am  enclosing  a tag  from  a 
coil  of  rope  which  has  rather  an 
interesting  story  as  far  as  this 
particular  coil  is  concerned. 

A week  ago  an  MTL,  which  is 
a 45-foot  motor  (20  tons)  tow 
boat  went  ashore  on  a coral  reef 
and  our  company  was  assigned  to 
the  job  of  getting  it  off,  after 
others  looked  at  it  and  said  it 
could  not  be  done.  The  boat  had 
jumped  over  a coral  ridge  and  lay 
about  100  feet  inside  on  a bed  of 
sand  and  coral.  This  ridge  was 
facing  directly  toward  the  open 
sea  and  long  Pacific  Ocean  swells 
came  in  slowly  but  with  terrific 
force  and  varied  height. 

We  started  to  work  Monday  but 


had  bad  weather.  The  main  job 
was  to  take  soundings  to  see  just 
how  near  what  boats  could  come. 
All  this  was  finally  determined 
and  it  seemed  we  needed  1800 
feet  of  line.  The  main  difficulty 
came  in  getting  the  line  through 
the  surf  as  we  were  prevented 
from  using  a heavy  line  for  this 
reason.  About  OVa  circumference 
was  all  we  could  handle,  even  with 
a light  line  sent  in  first.  I might 
add  there  was  no  little  excitement 
riding  over  the  surf  in  a skiff, 
which  I had  to  do,  as  no  one  else 
in  the  company  had  ever  done  it. 

By  Thursday  we  were  rigged  up 
and  put  an  86  ft.  tow  boat  on  the 
job.  We  pulled,  parted  the  line, 
and  had  to  begin  all  over.  Friday 
took  all  day  to  rig  up  again.  Sat- 
urday we  pulled  and  again  parted 
the  line. 

We  then  put  on  the  coil  which 
had  the  enclosed  tag  on  it.  The 
line  previously  used  was  the  same 
diameter  as  we  had  been  using 
only  it  was  made  by  some  firm  in 

. This  morning  we  pulled 

again  under  just  about  the  same 
conditions.  The  line  held  and  off 
came  the  boat. 

This  breaking  of  rope  is  a great 
problem  with  us  as  we  have  most- 
ly sisal  of  the  poorest  sort  and  the 
only  way  we  can  get  along  at  all 
is  to  use  very  large  diameter  stuff, 
which  makes  it  terribly  hard  for 
the  men  to  handle  as  it  swells  up 
and  gets  hard  as  a piece  of  timber, 
and  just  about  as  flexible.  I think 
on  the  whole  the  Plymouth  rope  is 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  rope 
we  get. 

Give  my  love  to  Mary  and  the 
kids  when  you  see  them  and  my 
best  to  Mrs.  Loring  and  the 
family. 

N.  D.  CLAPP 


Much  Bloom  in  Liitle  Space 

Color  all  summer — real  splashes 
where  they  count  the  most!  That’s 
something  to  try  for  and  not  at 
all  impossible  even  in  small  pots. 

For  bloom  to  follow  the  tulips, 
daffodils,  and  iris,  set  clumps  of 
phlox,  chrsanthemums  and  glad- 
iolus bulbs  among  them.  Have 
daylilies  ready  to  take  up  where 
the  peonies,  roses,  and  delphin- 
iums leave  off.  No  plant  is  cov- 
ered with  bloom  all  the  time,  but 
if  you  set  plants  of  petunias  and 
sow  seed  in  the  same  bed,  the 
seedlings  will  be  ready  to  break 
into  color  by  the  time  the  older 
plants  need  their  seedpods 
sheared. 

Then  never  forget  warns  Better 
Homes  & Gardens  magazine — 
good  soil,  plenty  of  plant  food  and 
water,  and  the  prompt  removal  of 
seedpods  are  all  necessary  if  you’d 
keep  your  summer  flowers  at  peak 
performance. 


ness 


Second  Lieutenant:  “I’ve  been 
trying  to  see  you  all  week.  When 
may  I have  an  appointment?’’ 

Colonel:  “Make  a date  with  my 
secretary.” 

Second  Lieutenant:  “I  did,  sir, 
and  we  sure  had  a lot  of  fun,  but 
I still  want  to  see  you.” 


Code  letter  from  a College  Stu- 
dent; 

“Dear  Dad:  Gue$$  what  I need 
mo$t  of?  That’$  right.  $end  it 
along.  Be$t  wi$he$.  Your  $on, 
Ru$$.” 

The  Dad  answered: 

“Dear  Russ:  I am  glad  to 
kNOw  that  you  are  NOt  doing 
badly  in  college.  Nothing  pleases 
me  more.  Write  aNOther  letter 
soon.  As  I have  NO  news  I must 
close  NOw.” 


April,  1946! 


ABC’s  of  Furniture 
Arrangement 

Furniture  arrangement  in  every 
room  should  be  based  on  three  ‘ 
vital  considerations:  (a)  the  ac- 
tivities conducted,  (b)  comfort 
and  convenience,  (c)  effective- 
ness, says  Better  Homes  & Gar-  i 
dens  in  the  sixth  of  a series — the  ' 
ABC’s  of  decorating.  j 

Conversational  groups  should 
eliminate  neck  craning,  cross- 
room shouting.  A sofa,  a coffee 
table,  and  two  occasional  chairs, 
or  a window  seat  with  coffee  table 
and  occasional  chairs  make  com- 
fortable conversational  groups. 

The  ideal  setting,  of  course, ' 
centers  around  a fireplace.  Bal- 
ance a davenport  on  one  side  of 
the  fireplace  with  two  occasional 
chairs,  or  use  twin  loveseats.  Cof- 
fee tables  here  are  also  friendly 
and  decorative.  A modern  fire- 
place looks  especially  well  with 
an  extremely  simple,  well  - bal- 
anced grouping. 

One  needn’t  always  use  match- 
ing pieces  of  furniture  to  balance 
groupings.  A small  kneehole  desk 
against  one  arm  of  a sofa  doubles 
as  an  endtable  and  balances  with 
an  endtable  at  the  other  end  of 
the  davenport  — matching  lamps 
help  to  achieve  balance. 

If  you  don’t  have  room  in  your 
house  for  a den,  make  a reading 
room  out  of  one  end  of  your  living 
room  with  a wall  of  book -shelves, 
a desk,  and  comfortable  reading 
chairs. 

Arrange  your  furniture  around 
your  large  modern  window  to  take 
advantage  of  the  view.  Such  a 
window  is  wasted  if  you  do  not 
have  a view. 

Problem  bedroom  arrangements 
can  be  varied  by  sliding  twin  beds 
together,  or  putting  a double  bed 
in  the  corner.  A modern  and 
artistic  arrangement  is  to  put  the 
beds  along  consecutive  walls — 
with  their  heads  against  a sturdy 
square  chest  in  the  corner. 


Mill  No.  1 
BASEMENT 


MARTHA  LEMIUS 

Mrs.  Delfo  Cavicchi,  nee  Mi- 
randa Viera,  formerly  of  No.  1 
Mill  Basement,  gave  birth  to  a 
boy  Friday,  March  29,  at  the  Jor- 
dan Hospital.  Mother  and  son  are 
doing  fine.  Don’t  pass  me  up  on 
the  cigars,  Doc! 

We’ve  been  missing  the  mis- 
chievous smiles  of  John  Cicero 
who  has  been  out  because  of  ill 
health  these  past  few  weeks.  Our 
best  wishes  are  with  you  for  a 
speedy  recovery,  Johnny,  and  we 
hope  to  see  you  back  again  soon, 
fit  as  a fiddle. 

At  present  Pauline  “Cuddles” 
Freyermuth  would  like  very  much 
to  be  working  in  No.  2 Mill.  Well, 
Snap  (per  Eddy)  my  fingers,  I 
wonder  why. 

Stella  Simmons,  former  mes- 
senger girl,  has  now  joined  our 
ranks  and  we  are  happy  to  have 
her  with  us.  She  has  that  per- 
sonality smile  you  can’t  help  no- 
ticing. 

Louis  “Mala”  Lima  has  left  the 
employ  of  the  company  and  joined 
the  “20  Club.”  However,  it  won’t 
be  long  before  he’s  Ohio-bound 
to  find  that  paradise  of  marital 
bliss. 


EASTER  NOTES 

A special  notice  to  Ella  Lemius 
in  No.  3 Mill:  Don’t  forget  to  look 
behind  the  davenport  Easter 
morning  to  see  what  the  Easter 
Bunny  left  for  you  ...  I’d  like  to 
catch  a glimpse  of  Dorothy  Fran- 
cis as  she  takes  her  part  in  the 
Wakefield  Easter  parade  with  her 
future  . . . Don’t  miss  seeing  hep 
cat  Celeste  Soares  in  the  Easter 
parade  or  you’ll  miss  out  on  a treat 
...  If  you’d  like  to  see  some  car- 
toons, ask  Pauline  Freyermuth  or 
Martha  Lemius  to  show  you  the 
pictures  they  took  at  an  Easter 
masquerade  party  the  other  night. 
Pauline  went  as  “Miss  Wabbit” 
from  Delaware  and  Martha  as 
“Miss  Chick”  from  Vermont. 


CIJTIES  *:*  ‘By  E.  Simms  Campbell 

V lUf  l8ter«d  U.  8.  Ofic*  E 


"Just  mail  the  bill  for  this  coat  to  my  husband’s  office— 
and  oh,  yes,  don’t  forget  to  include  these  smelling  salts!** 
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PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE  CLUB 

■N  1—— 1 — '• ‘ 

WILLIAM  MAYERS 

BOWLING  NEWS 
Bowling  teams  will  complete  the 
i third  and  final  round  on  April 
26.  Siever’s  team  holds  first  place 
in  the  Men’s  League  and  Plym- 
j outh  Men’s  Shop  holds  first  place 
; in  the  Ladies  League. 

The  high  single  string  for  the 
I men  is  held  by  Ken  True  with 
134  pins  while  Eleanor  White  with 
123  pins  holds  the  high  single  for 
the  ladies. 

1 The  battle  is  on  with  three 
j weeks  to  go.  Anything  can  hap- 
pen so  watch  for  the  results  in 
the  next  few  weeks. 

The  Bowling  Banquet  will  be 
held  on  May  9.  at  Harris  Hall. 


BOWLING  TEAM  STANDING 


; Men 

won 

lost 

1 Siever’s  Lunch 

80 

16 

1 Dexter  Shoe 

68 

24 

1 Forest  Ave.  Mkt. 

61 

31 

J Cantoni  Coal  Co. 

54 

42 

i North  End 

54 

42 

j Old  Timers 

51 

45 

j Duxbury 

44 

48 

Nook  Farm 

29 

63 

1 U.  A.  V. 

24 

72 

1 Machine  Shop 

7 

89 

RECENT 

SCORES 

North  End  4;  Machine  Shop  0 

Forest  Ave.  Mkt 

3 ; Cantoni 

1 

Old  Timers  4; 

U.A.V.  0 

Dexter  Shoe  3; 

Duxbury  1 

Sievers  Lunch  4; 

Nook  Farm 

0 

Ladies 

won 

lost 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop 

72 

24 

Darsch’s 

62 

34 

Basse’s 

59 

37 

Puritan 

55 

41 

Mori  Electric 

50 

42 

Mystery  Five 

47 

45 

Benotti 

43 

49 

Borzan’s 

36 

52 

Victory  Girls 

31 

61 

Bobby  Sockers 

13 

83 

RECENT 

SCORES 

Besse’s  3;  Puritan  1 

Mystery  Five  3; 

Mori  Elec.  1 

Benotti  4;  Bobby  Sockers  0 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop  4;  Victory  Girls  0 
Darsh’s  3;  Borzan’s  1 


FOR  YOUR  EARLY  ROSES 
For  roses  in  a hurry,  says  Bet- 
J ter  Homes  & Gardens  magazine, 
select  hybrid  teas  and  floribundas. 
i Plant  the  dormant  bushes  just  as 
I early  as  your  soil  can  be  worked. 
) Choose  situations  where  they’ll 
( get  sim  for  five  hours  a day  and 
' see  that  they  don’t  lack  water.  Do 
i only  this  much,  and  you’re  prac- 
l tically  certain  to  be  cutting  roses 
1 in  June. 


For  Men  Only 

f P.  Tracy  (examining  driver 
applicant) : “Do  you  know  what 
it  means  if  a driver  puts  out  a 
hand?” 

Applicant:  “Well,  if  it’s  a wo- 
man, it  means  she  is  going  to  turn 
right  or  left,  shake  the  ashes  off 
' her  cigarette  or  reverse  or  stop, 
( or  she’s  pointing  to  a hat  store, 
I or  admiring  her  ring  or — ” 

Tracy:  “Yeah,  and  if  it  is  a 
) I man?” 

I Applicant:  “Why,  he’s  usually 
( waving  at  a woman.” 


August  Brenner 


Joseph  Souza,  3rd  Antone  P.  Soares 


Giacomo  Babini 


A SALUTE  TO  LOYAL  SERVICE 


This  month  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  News  salutes  four  Cord- 
age employees  who  are  retiring 
after  many  years  of  faithful  serv- 
ice to  the  company. 

August  Brenner,  spinning  ma- 
chine fixer  in  No.  3 Mill,  made 
his  debut  at  Cordage  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  on  September  21, 
1899,  to  be  exact.  He  was  retired 


on  March  18  following  46  years 
of  service. 

Joseph  Souza,  3rd,  joined  the 
company  on  March  31,  1901,  and 
was  last  employed  on  the  third 
floor  in  No.  3 Mill.  He  was  retired 
April  1 after  45  years  of  service. 

Antone  P.  Soares  came  to  Cord- 
age in  April,  1904,  exactly  42  years 
ago.  He  has  been  employed  as  a 


Five  Foot  Injuries 
In  Reeent  Months 

Too  many  foot  injuries  indi- 
cate some  of  our  men  and  women 
are  willing  to  expose  themselves 
to  unnecessary  injury. 

Some  men  will  go  to  work  day 
after  day  wearing  old  worn-out 
shoes  that  afford  no  foot  protec- 
tion whatsoever.  We  believe  that 
many  foot  injuries  can  be  pre- 
vented by  wearing  protective 
(safety)  shoes. 

Recent  foot  injuries  that  might 
have  been  less  serious  if  safety 
shoes  had  been  worn  are; 

(a)  A 6-thread  machine  oper- 
ator dropped  a reel  head  on  his 
foot. 

(b)  A rope  machine  and  spin- 
ning room  employee  dropped  a 
bobbin  on  his  foot. 

(c)  A Preparation  Room  em- 
ployee, when  removing  foul, 
dropped  bar  and  bruised  his  toe. 

(d)  In  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment a pinch  bar  fell  and  hit  an 
employee  on  the  foot. 

(e)  A No.  2 Mill  Baler  Twine 
treating  frame  operator  injured 
his  great  toe  when  the  friction 
weight  dropped  while  taking  off 
bobbins. 

These  are  the  types  of  injuries 
that  might  be  prevented  and  less 
serious  if  better  protection  to  the 
feet  is  provided. 


Close  Shave 

A Broadway  playboy  had  a 
closer  shave  than  he  bargained 
for  in  a local  barber  shop  recently. 
His  manicure  girl  was  very  beau- 
tiful, and  the  playboy  suggested 
dinner  and  a show  that  evening. 
“I  don’t  think  I ought  to,”  said 
the  girl  demurely.  “I  am  mar- 
ried.” 

“Ask  your  husband,”  suggested 
the  playboy.  “I’m  sure  he  would- 
n’t mind.” 

“Ask  him  yourself,”  said  the 
girl.  “He’s  shaving  you.” 


Quiet  Please! 

“I  prescribe  absolute  quiet  for 
your  husband,”  said  the  doctor. 
“Here’s  a sleeping  powder.” 

“When  do  I give  it  to  him?” 
asked  the  wife. 

“You  don’t  give  it  to  him,”  said 
the  doctor.  “You  take  it  your- 
self.” 


Fairy  Tales 

“Mama,”  said  little  Linda,  “do 
all  fairy  tales  begin  with  ‘once 
upon  a time’?” 

“No,  darling,”  said  Mama  grim- 
ly. “Sometimes  they  begin,  ‘My 
love,  I will  be  detained  at  the 
office  pretty  late  tonight.’  ” 


Insurance  companies  tell  us  a 
great  many  accidents  happen  in 
the  kitchen  ....  yes,  and  we’ve 
I had  to  eat  some  of  them! 


LONG  SERVICE  A HABIT  AT  CORDAGE 


Long  service  records  are  a habit  at  Cordage  as  one  can  see 
by  examinging  the  records  of  the- Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment. And  long-life  seems  to  be  a habit  too  among  Cordage 
workers  when  one  finds  10  men  spending  what  ordinary  folk 
consider  a lifetime  on  the  job  at  Cordage.  The  records  say  it 
is  a good  place  to  work. 

Here  are  the  ten  with  the  longest  service  record. 

Length  of  Service 
as  of  April  1,  1946 


1.  Francis  C.  Holmes  . . . 

2.  Thomas  F.  Cavanaugh 

3.  Guy  C.  Bunker  

4.  George  Kaiser  

5.  Matthias  Fohrder,  Jr. 

6.  H.  Lester  Robbins  . . . 

7.  George  Geoller  

8.  Charles  B.  Kaiser  . . . 

9.  Clarence  D.  Bradford  . 
10.  Manuel  Roderick  .... 


51  years,  6 months 

47  “ 11 

46  “ 6 

45  “ 7 

44  “ 5 

44  “ 4 

44  “ 0 

43  “ 10 

43  “ 6 

43  “ 6 


binder  in  No.  2 Mill,  retiring  on 
April  1. 

Giacomo  Babini,  employed  as  a 
reeler’s  helper  in  the  Ropewalk, 
was  retired  on  April  15,  after  25 
years  of  service  with  the  company. 

The  combined  service  record  of 
these  four  men  totals  158  years. 

Congratulations,  Gus,  Joe,  Tony 
and  Barney,  on  a lifetime  of  fine 
workmanship.  And  here’s  to  as 
many  years  of  pleasure  in  the 
days  to  come! 

* GARDENING  *1 

•  • 

NEW  SPRAY  KILLS 
DANDELIONS 

At  last  painless  lawn  weeding 
is  a fact,  says  Better  Homes  & 
Gardens  magazine.  The  secret  is 
a hormone  weed  killer  containing 
2,  4 - dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid, 
which  when  sprayed  on  the  leaves 
of  certain  plants  is  absorbed  by 
the  plant  just  as  are  the  natural 
plant  hormones.  These  chemicals 
which  touch  every  cell  of  the 
plant  have  an  effect  like  freezing. 
The  walls  burst  and  allow  the 
natural  moisture  to  escape,  killing 
the  plant.  A few  of  the  weeds 
controlled  in  this  way  are:  dande- 
lion, plantain,  thistle,  nettles  and 
poison  ivy.  Grasses  apparently 
have  a different  hormone  organi- 
zation with  little  or  no  translo- 
cation from  leaf  to  root  so  the 
solution  is  not  injurious  when  it  is 
used  moderately  and  in  a solution 
of  60  parts  water.  2,  4-D  can 
therefore  be  used  on  the  lawn 
with  safety  tho  it  should  be  kept 
away  from  flowers,  and  it  has  no 
adverse  effect  on  higher  forms  of 
life. 


NEW  ROPE  USER? 


Bob  Watson  of  Chicago  spotted 
this  potential  new  user  of  rope  and 
sent  the  idea  on  to  Ralph  Drew 
of  the  Plymouth  sales  department. 
Just  another  example  of  how  far 
the  Sales  Department  will  go  to 
find  new  rope  users! 


Myrtle 


Right  Around  Home 


By  Dudley  Fisher 
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THE  GULF-  - by  Robert  Thomas  Alleni 


Dave  and  Anna  stood  by  while 
the  band  of  guests  saddled  up  for 
the  ride  from  the  inn. 

“You’re  sure  you  won’t  come, 
David?”  Anna,  in  riding  breeches 
and  flannel  shirt,  gave  him  an 
anxious  glance.  “It  would  do  you 
a world  of  good.” 

“Not  me.”  Dave  tried  to  make 
his  laughter  convincing.  “I  in- 
tend sitting  down  to  my  meals 
for  the  next  few  days.” 

“You  don’t  mind  my  going?” 
Anna’s  tone  was  still  serious.  “I 
promised  a couple  of  the  girls, 
but  I’d  drop  out  now  if  I thought 
you  weren’t  feeling  right.” 

“Don’t  be  foolish.  I feel  fine. 
I don’t  like  hoi'ses,  that’s  all.” 

He  lit  a cigaret  to  conceal  the 
agitation  in  his  eyes.  It  was  ridic- 
ulous to  feel  this  way  with  your 
wife,  especially  a wife  like  Anna. 
All  he  needed  to  do  was  explain 
how  things  were.  Yet  he  knew 
that  for  once  Anna’s  ready  under- 
standing could  be  of  no  help.  It 
was  something  he  had  to  face 
alone. 

He  watched  her  mount  her 
frisky  horse  and  bring  the  animal 
under  control.  The  guide  had  al- 
ready started  along  the  trail.  Anna 
turned  and  waved  as  she  fell  in 
with  the  others. 

Dave  started  back  to  the  inn. 
He  felt  the  strain  of  trying  to 
keep  up  appearances,  trying  to 
laugh  and  talk  and  act  normally 
when  this  thing  was  slowly  back- 
ing him  into  a corner. 

He  recalled  the  words  of  the 
psychologist  who,  during  his  brief 
stay  at  the  inn,  had  somehow 
managed  to  ferret  out  his  secret. 

“They’re  hard  to  explain,  some 
of  these  tricks  of  the  human  mind. 
Sometimes  a very  small  thing  will 
snap  a man  out  of  it,  but  while 
the  show’s  on  it  can  be  pretty 
rough  going.” 

“It’s  so  stupid!”  Dave  had  ex- 
ploded. “I  always  thought  things 
like  this  only  happened  to  ado- 
lescents and  twittering  old  maids.” 

“You  couldn’t  have  been  fur- 
ther from  the  truth,”  the  psycholo- 
gist had  replied  dryly.  “You’ve 
had  a bad  shock.  The  aeroplane 
crash,  the  injuries,  the — others  in 
the  plane.  These  things  often 
leave  wounds  other  than  physical 
ones.” 

“But  how  do  I overcome  it?” 
Dave  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
hair.  “'What’s  the  trick?’ 

The  psychologist  had  taken  a 
long  time  to  answer.  He  looked 
up  toward  the  towering  peaks 
that  encircled  the  inn. 

“The  gulf  between  courage  and 
fear  is  narrow  but  exceedingly 
deep.  It’s  only  a step  over,  but 
it  divides  two  worlds.  Just  how 
or  when  you’ll  make  that  step  I 
can’t  say.” 

When?  Dave  climbed  the  steps 
and  sank  into  a deck  chair  on 
the  terrace.  The  doctor  could  have 
been  wrong.  Perhaps  a man  never 
quite  made  that  step.  Perhaps  he 
just  got  worse  and  worse  until  he 
was  no  good  to  himself  or  anyone 
else. 

The  irony  of  it  was  that  he  had 
come  so  close  to  being  out  of  the 
woods.  It  seemed  that  from  the 
moment  he  had  looked  up  from 
his  hospital  bed,  where  he  had 
been  put  by  the  airplane  accident, 
and  had  first  seen  Anna,  standing 
there  looking  cool  and  efficient  in 
her  starched  nurse’s  uniform,  he 
had  begun  his  climb  back  to  nor- 
mal. 

There  had  been  near  moments, 
when  he  had  thought  he  was  los- 
ing the  fight,  but  somehow  the 
thought  of  Anna  and  the  bond  of 
understanding  that  had  quickly 
grown  between  them,  had  given 
him  what  it  took  to  pull  through. 
They  had  seen  one  another  when 
she  was  off  duty.  Then  they  had 
been  married,  quietly,  one  eve- 
ning, and  he  had  taken  her  with 
him  to  the  Rockies,  where  he  was 
to  complete  his  convalescence. 

During  those  first  few  weeks  in 
the  mountains  he  had  made  rapid 


Anna  was  afraid!  She 
was  depending  on  him. 


progress.  The  quiet,  healthful  life 
at  the  inn  had  soon  brought  back 
the  strength  and  vigor  to  his 
shocked  body.  He  was  on  the 
mend.  Until  the  day  of  the  picnic. 

Sitting  on  the  terrace  now,  his 
ruddy,  boldly  wrought  face  turned 
to  the  sun,  he  could  see  the  whole 
scene  as  if  it  were  before  him.  The 
golden  evening,  the  feeling  of  tired 
contentment.  Anna  on  ahead, 
lithe  and  strong-limbed,  descend- 
ing the  easy  slope.  He  had  stopped 
a moment  to  see  where  the  rain 
and  melting  snows  had  worn  a 
deep  gouge  in  the  trail. 

It  was  fantastic,  the  feeling  that 
had  suddenly  come  over  him.  The 
ledge  he  stood  on  was  wide  enough 
for  a car  to  pass  along.  He  had 
clung  to  dozens  only  a quarter 
as  wide.  Yet,  standing  there  look- 
ing down  into  the  valley,  he  had 
experienced  a wave  of  sheer,  petri- 
fying fear. 

With  a terriflc  effort  of  will 
he  checked  the  absurd  impulse 
to  fall  flat  on  the  ground.  He 
began  to  sweat.  He  had  to  make 
an  effort  to  force  air  in  and  out 
of  his  lungs. 

Anna  had  looked  at  him,  con- 
cern in  her  eyes.  “What’s  the 
matter?  You  look  pale.” 

Strange  how  his  mind  had  func- 
tioned clearly,  rationally,  a de- 
tached and  scornful  observer  of 
his  craven  body.  “I  don’t  feel  too 
good.” 

If  he  had  been  married  to  any- 
one but  Anna  it  might  have  been 
easier.  But  Anna  could  look  the 
wickedest  horse  in  the  eye  as 
unperturbed  as  if  she  were  taking 
someone’s  temperature.  She  could 
peer  over  a precipice  or  paddle 
across  a bottomless  lake  without 
feeling  the  mildest  uneasiness. 
Instead  of  the  girl  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with,  she  had  become  to 
him  a symbol  of  his  own  abject 
weakness. 

He  turned  as  a huge  man  in  a 
ten-gallon  hat,  one  of  the  guests 
at  the  inn,  appeared  in  the  door- 
way from  the  main  lounge  and 
sank  into  a chair.  The  man 
wheezed  and  without  looking  up 
said,  “Passed  up  the  ride  this 
morning,  eh?  Well,  I can’t  blame 
you.  My  wife  wanted  me  to  go, 
too,  but  when  I go  on  a holiday 
I don’t  want  to  spend  it  climbing 
hills.” 

“That’s  about  the  way  I feel 
about  it.” 

“My  wife  tells  me  you’re  a pho- 
tographer for  one  of  those  picture 
magazines. 

“That’s  right.” 

A photographer.  It  he  didn’t 
get  back  on  the  job  soon  he’d  be 
a forgotten  man.  It  was  already 
three  months  since  he’d  taken  a 
picture.  It  had  been  needless  ex- 
pense to  bring  along  his  equip- 
ment. 

“Had  an  accident  I hear.  What 
happened?” 

Dave  clenched  his  teeth.  Finally  , 
he  answered.  “I  was  covering  an  i 
attack  on  an  island.  We  were  hit.”  1 


“Must  be  pretty  exciting  work.” 

Blast  the  man!  Why  couldn’t 
he  leave  him  alone?  “No.  It’s  a 
job,  just  the  same  as  everything 
else.  You  get  used  to  it.” 

Was  that  a pose?  No.  That’s 
all  danger  had  ever  meant  before 
— a job.  No  psychological  bogies. 
No  mental  mix-up.  Just  no 
thought  about  it  one  way  or  the 
other. 

That  afternoon  the  letter  came. 
It  was  a diplomatically  worded 
letter,  even  friendly;  a simple  re- 
quest that  the  management  would 
like  to  hear  from  him. 

But  between  the  lines  it  said 
a lot  more.  An  accident  was  an 
accident;  a man  couldn’t  help  it 
if  he  got  himslf  banged  up;  but, 
well — in  the  meantime  the  maga- 
zine had  to  go  to  press. 

Dave’s  anxiety  must  have  shown 
itself  when  Anna  returned  that 
evening.  Her  greeting  was  quickly 
followed  by  a look  of  concern. 

“You  look  tired.  David.  You 
should  go  to  bed  early.’.’ 

Suddenly  the  helplessness  of 
his  position  overpowered  him.  The 
words  came  unbidden,  as  if  dic- 
tated by  his  overtired  body. 

“Anna,  we’ve  got  to  clear  out 
of  here.” 

Two  tiny  creases  appeared  be- 
tween her  eyes.  “What  do  you 
mean?” 

“I  mean  the  hotel,  this  loafing. 
We  can’t  afford  it  any  more.  We’re 
getting  down  to  our  last  dollar.” 

“But — we  agreed  that  we’d  bor- 
row until  you  were  feeling  bet- 
ter. After  all,  your  health’s  the 
most  important  thing  right  now. 
You’ll  soon  make  it  up  when  you 
get  back  on  the  job.” 

“I  had  a letter  this  afternoon. 
I'm  getting  the  boot.” 

Anna  placed  a hand  on  his  arm. 
“Don’t  worry,  David.  We’ll  make 
out  somehow.” 

“Of  course,  we’ll  make  out.  All 
I have  to  do  is  clear  out  of  here 
and  make  another  start.” 

A hurt  expression  clouded 
Anna’s  eyes.  “You  needn’t  talk 
that  way.  I know  you  feel  restless, 
being  away  from  your  work  so 
long,  but  after  all  it’s  not  my 
fault.” 

“Nobody’s  blaming  you.”  The 
words  were  coming  now.  He 
couldn’t  stop  them.  “All  I’m  trying 
to  make  you  understand  is  that 
we  have  to  leave  here.” 

The  next  day  they  spent  mostly 
apart.  Anna  went  for  another 
ride  with  one  of  the  guides.  Dave 
tried  to  settle  down  to  concentrate 
on  a book.  It  was  useless.  He 
read  with  his  eyes  alone.  He  heard 
every  sound  around  the  inn.  He 
heard  a dog  bark,  a plane  pass 
overhead. 
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and  the  guide  appeared,  riding  at 
a fast  trot  toward  the  inn.  Dave 
could  see  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  as  soon  as  Anna  dis- 
mounted. She  came  directly 
toward  him,  looking  excited. 

“Dave!  A plane  crashed  up  on 
Plater  Mountain.  I saw  it.  The 
pilot  bailed  out  and  landed  up 
there  on  the  ledge.  He’s  up  there 
now.  We  saw  the  whole  thing.  He 
must  have  got  caught  in  a cur- 
rent of  air.  He  just  suddenly 
swung  in  and  hit  the  wall.” 

Up  on  the  terrace  they  crowded 
around  the  guide  as  he  swung  the 
instrument  upward. 

“There  he  is!  You  can  see  him. 
He’s  standing  up.  He’s  waving 
..  Dave  took  the  telescope  It 
gave  him  a queer  feeling  to 
watch  that  tiny  speck  high  up 
on  the  mountain’s  rocky  face.  A 
feeling  of  alarm  swelled  in  his 
chest.  He  avoided  Anna’s  eyes. 

“What  are  we  going  to  do?”  he 
asked  the  guide. 

“Someone’ll  have  to  try  to  go 
up  there  for  him.  Whoever  goes 
will  have  to  go  up  that  chimney 
and  try  to  work  their  way  across 
a higher  ledge.  They  can  let  him 
down  with  a rope.  Nobody  here 
at  the  hotel  can  make  a climb  like 
that.  We’ll  have  to  send  a car 
over  to  Turner  for  someone  right 
away.” 

“David!  Isn’t  it  exciting?”  ^ 
Anna’s  face  was  aglow  with  ex-  j 
citement.  “Right  at  our  own  backi 
door!  Isn’t  this  just  the  kind  ofv 
human  interest  thing  the  editors! 
like?”  ' 

“It  might  be  all  right.”  i 

“It  would  make  a wonderful  t, 
series  of  pictures.  You  could  takei 
them  from  that  first  ledge  He’s 
only  about  200  feet  above  that.” : 


“No,  I don’t  know.  They’ll  get 


him  down  soon.”  j 

“But  he’ll  be  up  there  for  hours.  i 
Maybe  days.”  . 

“I  don’t  know,  Anna.  The  f 
light’s  not  very  good  and  it  willf 
be  pretty  hard  to  get  a shot  fromv 
below  like  that.”  He  avoided' 
Anna’s  incredulous  stare. 

“David!  You  don’t  mean  toi 
say  you’re  not  even  going  to  try? 
You  said  just  a little  while  ago 
that  you  wanted  to  get  back  to 
work.” 

Continued  on  Next  Page 
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THE  GULF 

Continued  from  Opposite  Page 
1 1 “I’m  sorry,  Anna.  I know  more 
* ‘ bout  this  game  than  you  do,  and 
I tell  you  it’s  not  worth  bothering 
■ bout.” 

There  was  a long  silence.  Then 
: i,nna  said,  “If  you  say  so,  then, 
iiavid.” 

't  Something  in  her  tone  made 

i.im  look  at  her  quickly.  She  met 
'is  eyes  squarely.  He  thought  he 
ould  see  in  that  level  gaze  the 
,.rst  seed  of  contempt. 

Back  in  his  room  he  tried  to  put 
he  scene  from  his  mind.  It  hap- 
lened,  that  was  all.  Anna  would 
ave  to  find  out  sooner  or  later, 
t might  as  well  be  now.  But  he 
new  that  every  time  he  looked 
ito  her  eyes  he  would  curl  up 
:iside. 

He  sat  on  the  bed  and  gripped 
is  temples  with  his  palms.  He 
eard  Anna  coming  up  the  stairs. 
,nd  before  her  hand  had  touched 
he  doorknob  he  knew  what  he 
ad  to  do. 

It  was.  as  if  someone  else  spoke 
or  him  when  Anna  came  into  the 
oom.  He  spoke  without  looking 
t her.  “Okay,  Anna.  I’ll  go.” 

He  took  his  equipment  to  the 
srrace.  Anna  had  gone  down 
head  of  him.  “The  car  won’t 
e back  for  a couple  hours,”  Anna 
aid.  “We  can  go  on  without  them, 
know  the  trail  by  heart  now.” 
“We!” 

“You  don’t  think  I’m  going  to 
hiss  this!  I’ve  always  wanted  to 
rake  that  climb.  Now’s  my 
hance.” 

“But  you — I mean,  this  is  no 
bb  for  a girl.  That’s  high  up 
here. 

■ “Don’t  be  silly,  David.  It’s  not 
dangerous  climb  up  to  the  first 
^dge.  Lots  of  people  do  it.’ 

“Yes,  but  they’ve  done  some 
limbing  before.” 

“Well,  this  is  a good  time  for 
le  to  begin,”  Anna  laughed. 

It  took  them  about  an  hom  to 
each  the  point  where  they  started 
he  ascent.  Although  the  real 
limbing  had  not  yet  started,  al- 
eady  they  had  a view  of  yawn- 
ng  basins  falling  away  giddily, 
orn  and  crumpled  rocks  thrust 
pward  the  sky.  It  made  Dave 
urn  cold  with  apprehension. 

Breathing  quickly,  he  roped 
limself  to  Anna.  “I’ll  lead,”  he 
aid. 

He  forced  himself  to  relax  as 
le  started  up  the  first  rock.  When 
ie  had  reached  a point  about  25 
eet  up,  he  anchored  himself  and 
/atched  Anna  climb  toward  him. 
le  looked  out  over  the  great, 
lagged  emptiness  around  him.  He 
lould  see  the  hotel,  a tiny  spot  of 
Ileaming  white  at  the  bottom  of 
, dizzy  sweep  of  blue-veiled  for- 
st.  It  was  as  if  an  electric  shock 
kad  stabbed  through  his  body. 
Sweat  burst  out  on  his  forehead. 


He  clenched  his  teeth  till  they 
ached. 

He  waited,  until  Anna  had  a 
safe  hold  beside  him,  then  with- 
out looking  at  her,  reached  up  for 
his  next  fingerhold.  When  he  had 
reached  the  first  ledge,  he  an- 
chored himself  and.  looking  down 
on  Anna’s  blonde  head,  watched 
her  sturdy  approach.  Then  Anna 
looked  up  and  he  saw  her  face. 

At  first  Dave  did  not  fully  real- 
ize what  had  happened.  Vaguely 
puzzled,  he  called  to  her:  “Every- 
thing all  right?” 

Her  face  was  set  in  a grim 
white  mask.  “David!”  It  was  a 
hoarse,  primitive  cry.  “Take  me 
down!” 

She  looked  down  the  rock  wall 
and  her  eyes  were  strangely  large. 
For  a matter  of  seconds,  perched 
up  there  in  space,  Dave  watched 
her,  silent,  not  quite  believing. 
Then  he  knew.  He  knew  that 
what  he  was  looking  at  was  stark, 
paralyzing  fear. 

Anna  was  afraid,  depending  on 
him!  Dave  had  an  incongruous 
desire  to  laugh,  so  great  was  the 
feeling  of  release  that  swept  over 
him.  He  knew  now  that  it  had 
been  Anna,  Anna  all  along.  Anna 
unconsciously  driving  the  know- 
ledge of  his  weakness  deeper  and 
deeper  within  him.  Now  for  the 
first  time,  she  had  been  put  to 
a real  test.  She  had  suddenly  be- 
come a woman. 

His  tenseness  had  vanished.  In 
its  place  he  felt  his  face  relax  into 
a smile.  “Steady,  Anna.  You’re 
all  right.  Let  yourself  down  easily. 
Take  your  time.”  He  gripped  the 
rope  in  his  hand.  It  felt  good  to 
use  his  strength. 

Slowly  they  worked  their  way 
down  the  face  of  the  rock.  When 
they  were  back  where  the  horses 
were  tethered,  Anna  leaned  on  the 
pommel  of  her  saddle  and  smiled 
weakly. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry.  I might 
have  known  I’d  only  mess  things 
up.” 

Dave  felt  as  if  he  could  have 
made  the  climb  handcufled.  “Just 
wait  here  and  get  your  breath.  I’m 
going  up  and  get  those  pictures.” 

Climbing  to  the  ledge  again 
was  like  walking  upstairs.  It  came 
so  easy  that  going  on  up  the 
chimney  to  where  the  pilot  was 
stranded  seemed  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world. 

By  the  time  the  rescue  party 
had  arrived,  Dave  had  roped  a 
very  grateful  young  man  down 
from  his  uncomfortable  perch.  A 
weather-beaten  old  man,  dis- 
mounted and  came  toward  them. 
He  looked  at  Dave  with  humor- 
ous blue  eyes. 

“That  was  a pretty  fair  climb, 
son.  You  should  go  in  for  it.” 

“Not  exciting  enough,”  Dave 
replied. 

Feeling  pleasantly  heroic,  he 
looked  at  Anna  and  grinned. 


: Men  from  the  Office  are  snapped  as  they  finish  their  lunch  at  Harris 
Hall.  Reading  clockwise  around  the  table,  J.  W.  Searles,  Industrial 
Relations  Manager;  Henry  Keyserling,  Assistant  to  the  Treasurer; 
IV.  A.  Scherff,  Sales  Promotion  Manager;  E.  G.  Roos,  Vice  President 
ind  Director  of  Sales;  R.  S.  Bailey,  of  the  Sales  Department;  and 
i H.  G.  Roberts,  Assistant  Industrial  Relations  Manager. 


One,  Two,  Three,  Heave! 


isIHi  1 
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A 400-pound  radiator  being  moved  by  these  brawny  members  of_  the 
wrecking  crew  of  the  Maintenance  Department.  Lifters,  left  to  right, 
Manuel  Sears,  Joseph  Balboni,  John  Hickey  and  Ercole  Guidetti. 
Joseph  Montali  is  standing  in  the  background,  holding  the  truck  o_n 
which  the  radiator  will  be  placed  and  Peter  Bagni,  standing  right,  is 
doing  the  heavy  looking  on.  Shame,  Pete! 


TAR  HOUSE 


JESSE  L.  REZENDES 

Harold  Ickes’  syndicated  col- 
umn entitled  “I’m  Telling  You” 
might  be  used  for  futuristic  refer- 
ence when  Eugene  Goellar  pub- 
lishes his  memoirs,  “I  Told  Him.” 
We  predict  it  will  sell  over  a mil- 
lion “poppies.” 

Emil  Strassel’s  metal  closet-box 
could  be  well  termed  a burglar- 
proof  vault  instead  of  an  ordinary 
locker.  No,  it  doesn’t  contain 
priceless  paintings,  gems,  sugar, 
or  a government  priority  for  a 
1946  Cadillac,  but  rather  a mam- 
moth jar  with  one  sardine-shaped 
pepper  serving  solitary  confine- 
ment. We  often  wonder  if  the 
locks  are  to  prevent  that  pickled 
piece  of  vegetable  from  reaching 
the  jaws  of  starved  cockroaches. 

It  was  only  recently  that  Joseph 
Cravalho  Sr.  was  seen  toe-danc- 
ing around  the  Tar  House  floor 
with  a pair  of  tennis  shoes  that 
undoubtedly  must  have  seen  serv- 
ice on  the  lawn-courts  of  King 
Carlos  II  of  Portugal  (1869-1908). 
We  wonder  if  Don  Budge  might 
be  interested. 

Corp.  Arbie  Pederzani,  son  of 
Cherry  street’s  gift  to  the  Tar 
House,  A.  Pederzani,  received  his 
honorable  discharge  recently  after 
spending  over  three  years  in  the 
European  Theater  of  Operations. 
Congratulations,  Arb,  for  I some- 
how know  that  the  dogs  at  Rayn- 
ham  are  going  to  jump  with  joy 
when  they  see  us  walking  in  again 
this  year. 

Joquin  Ferreira,  internationally 
known  from  Cairo  to  Singapore 
as  “Lisbon  Jack,”  was  one  of  the 
many  faithful  Portuguese  pilgrims 
who  made  that  sacred  Hegira  in 
a running  hop  when  the  Holly- 
wood-like premiere  of  “Jose  Do 
Telhado”  was  shown  at  the  local 
theatre.  We  wonder  if  Jack  was 
the  guest  of  Carmen  Miranda? 

To  straighten  out  those  kinks 
of  misunderstanding  which  may 
lie  annoyingly  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  misinterpreted  the 
humorous  tribute  to  Adelino  San- 
tos in  last  month’s  edition,  this 
writer  wishes  to  say  that  any  re- 
semblance in  character,  personal 
traits  or  involuntary  actions  to  a 
recent  academy  award  winner,  is 
purely  coincidental.  So,  to  those 
who  had  balanced  their  prejudiced 
and  unvv  evil  anted  thoughts  on  a 
cliff’s  edge,  you  now  have  this 
scribe’s  humble  permission  to 
push  those  thoughts  over  with  a 
luxurious  grunt  of  satisfaction. 


FOUND — A thirty-five  year  serv- 
ice pin  was  found  in  the 
driveway  of  the  Jordan  Hospital, 
March  28,  1946.  Owner  please 
contact  the  Industrial  Relations 
Department. 


! NO.  3 MILL 
i Top  Floor 

MAE  CARREIRA 

It’s  fun  watching  Joe  Caton 
and  Alfred  Souza  working  with 
happy  smiling  faces.  I guess  they 
are  glad  to  be  back  on  the  job. 

Bud  Malone;  is  that  all  you 
have  to  do  on  Saturday  after- 
noons is  sit  uptown  in  your  car 
and  scare  girls  by  blowing  your 
horn  at  them? 

Jack  Patrico,  just  because  yours 
truly  was  out  sick  for  a week  you 
were  ready  to  send  flowers.  But 
you  see.  Jack,  I’m  back  on  the 
job  and  raring  to  go,  so  you’d 
better  send  those  flowers  to  your 
Mom  for  Mother’s  Day. 

It’s  nice  to  have  Lena  Vierra 
working  upstairs  with  us  again. 
She  has  been  working  downstairs 
on  coils. 

Bella  Soares  and  Mary  Fantoni 
are  back  to  work  after  being  home 
sick  with  the  grippe. 

HARRIS  HALL 


JOYCE  PALMER 

Mrs.  Ada  Tassinari  was  out 
three  weeks  in  March  because  of 
illness. 

Miss  Helen  Morton  visited  Har- 
ris Hall  about  two  weeks  ago. 

Mrs.  Ida  Emond  was  out  last 
week,  also  because  of  illness. 

We  have  two  victims  of  Spring 
fever  here — Annie  Cassanelli  spent 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  woods 
picking  mayflowers  and  Eleanor 
Vacchi  did  the  same. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Strassel  went  to 
Boston  last  Thursday  to  help  her 
daughter  shop  for  her  forthcom- 
ing marriage. 

Pauline  Cazale  and  Joyce  Palm- 
er spent  Saturday,  March  30,  in 
Boston. 


We  Have  The  Following 
PLANTS  FOR  SALE 
Hybrid  Tomatoes 
Burpee  Jubilee  Tomatoes 
Slobolt,  a New  Lettuce  Devel- 
oped by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 
Sweet  Peppers  and  Hot  Peppers 
Cabbage,  summer,  fall  and 
winter 

CauUflower,  Broccoli,  Pascal 
Celery,  Endive,  etc. 

Also  the  following  Flower 
Plants: 

Double  Peonies,  Roses,  Chry- 
santhemums, white  and  red; 
Phlox,  various  colors 

Later  there  will  be  vegetables 
and  fruit,  grown  here  for  can- 
ning. Call  Plymouth  118-M. 

HENRY  COTTI 
Off  Smith’s  Lane 
North  Plymouth,  Mass. 
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Accent  On  Cordage  Youth 


Joseph  Paul  Cravalho  is  the  11- 
year-old  son  of  Joseph  T.  Cra- 
valho of  the  Rope  Room. 


Edward  Robert  Metz,  son  of 
Edward  Metz  of  the  Shipping  De- 
partment, pauses  a moment  to 
have  his  picture  taken. 


Molly  Souza  is  a talented  little 
dancer  and  the  above  picture  was 
taken  in  one  of  her  dancing  cos- 
tumes. Molly  is  the  7-year-old 
daughter  of  James  Souza  Jr.  of 
the  Receiving  Department. 


This  pretty  girl  trio  are  the  daughters  of  John  L.  Bailey  of  the 
Rope  Room.  They  are  Ruthann  5,  Jane  Lois  7,  and  Linda  Adele  3. 


Sitting  pretty  and  content  in  his  little  chair  is  Francis  V.  Silvia, 
Jr.  Although  Francis  was  1 -year-old  when  this  picture  was  taken, 
he  is  now  21/2.  His  daddy,  Francis,  Sr.,  works  in  the  prep  room  of 
No.  2 Mill. 


Joyce  Pederzini,  daughter  o' 
Nunnie  Pederzini  of  the  Shippini 
Department,  is  celebrating  he’ 
10th  birthday  today,  April  U 
Happy  Birthday,  Joyce!  ' 


This  smiling  youngster  is  Alfrec  j 
Francis  Souza,  the  one-year-olc , 
son  of  Alfred  Joseph  Souza,  preij 
worker  in  No.  1 Mill.  Tli( 

Iber 
|E.( 
I lor 


Gerald  Albert  Trepanier,  5, 
pauses  for  the  cameraman  while 
taking  his  dog  out  for  a walk. 
Gerald  is  the  grandson  of  Joseph 
Furtado  of  No.  3 Mill. 


1 


Union  Ratifies  New  Contract 


jilThe  directors  and  negotiating  committee  of  local  No.  692  TWUA  sign  a new  contract  between  union  mem- 
roers  and  the  company.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Joseph  Silva,  Antone  Ferreira,  Alvin  Guidaboni,  Walter 
lljE.  Carr,  Anthony  C.  Rezendes.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Katherine  Michel,  William  J.  Bowes,  TWUA  director 
] for  this  area;  Clement  Perry,  president;  and  Lawrence  D.  Mossey,  vice-president. 


Paid  Holidays  A Year 
or  Cordage  Employees 


>ickness  and  Accident 
i^enefits  Increased  Under 
'lew  Contract  Ratified  at 
ipecial  Meeting,  May  12 

Following  a number  of  meetings 
md  discussions,  a new  contract 
ktween  officals  of  the  company 
}.nd  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
if  America,  CIO,  was  ratified  at 
, special  meeting  of  local  No. 
92,  TWUA,  on  Sunday  after- 
loon.  May  12,  at  the  'auditorium. 

The  new  contract  grants  three 
kid  holidays  a year.  Fourth  of 
iuly.  Labor  Day  and  Christmas 
lay,  when  workers  will  be  paid 
,t  regular  rates  even  though  no 
vork  is  performed  by  them  on 
ihese  days.  Any  employee  who 
works  on  any  of  these  holidays 
vill  be  paid  double  their  usual 
ate.  Two  more  holidays,  Colum- 
')US  Day  and  Armistice  Day,  in 
iddition  to  New  Year’s  Day,  Me- 
norial  Day  and  Thanksgiving 
lay,  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
if  time-and-one-half  when  work 
s performed. 


The  new  agreement  also  in- 
creases the  sickness  and  accident 
benefits  for  full-time  employees. 
Employees  with  between  six 
months  and  one  year  of  service 
with  the  company  will  receive 
$7.50  per  week  for  13  weeks  instead 
of  $6  paid  heretofore:  and  em- 
ployees with  one  year  or  more  of 
service  with  the  company  will  be 
paid  $15  per  week  for  13  weeks 
instead  of  $12  in  sickness  bene- 
fits. 

Surgical  benefits  are  a new 
feature  of  the  agreement  with 
operations  paid  for  up  to  a maxi- 
mum of  $100. 

These  added  benefits  will  cost 
the  company  between  $20,000  and 
$25,000  a year. 

The  wage  schedule  was  un- 
changed. 

The  new  contract  will  soon  be 
printed  in  booklet  form  and  dis- 
tributed to  all  employees.  A de- 
sirable feature  of  this  new  agree- 
ment is  its  improved  language. 
The  wording  has  been  simplified 
with  many  legal  terms  omitted  or 
clarified  which  makes  it  easily 
understood  by  all. 

The  agreement  is  for  one  year 
beginning  May  13,  1946,  and  con- 
tinuing from  year  to  year  unless 
either  the  company  or  the  union 


WINS  CASH  PRIZE 


Franklin  Graffam,  No.  2 Mill 
Spinner,  wins  the  $25.00  cash  prize 
for  best  achievement  in  the  limer- 
ick contests. 


notifies  the  other  party  30  days 
prior  to  May  13,  1947,  of  its  de- 
sire to  modify  or  terminate. 

Charles  MacKinnon,  first  vice- 
president,  signed  the  agreement 
for  the  company.  Signers  for  the 
union  were  Emil  Rieve,  general 
president;  J.  William  Belanger, 
Massachusetts  State  Director; 
William  J.  Bowes,  TWUA  director 
for  this  area:  and  a negotiating 
committe  from  local  No.  692  con- 
sisting of  Clement  Perry,  Presi- 
dent; Lawrence  D.  Mossey,  vice- 
president;  Anthony  C.  Rezendes, 
secretai'y;  Katherine  Michel,  Al- 
vin Guidaboni,  Walter  E.  Carr, 
Antone  Ferreira  and  Joseph  Silva. 


Franklin  Graffam,  No.  2 MiU 
spinner,  is  the  winner  of  the  $25 
cash  prize  for  top  performance  in 
the  series  of  limerick  contests  just 
concluded. 

Mr.  Graffam  who  submitted 
close  to  two-score  entries  in  the 
three  contests,  all  of  them  of  con- 
siderable merit,  is  a three-time 
winner.  He  was  a second  prize 
winner  in  the  first  contest  with 
the  line  “And  cried  ‘Amigos, 
siempre  bonit’,’’  and  in  the  second 
and  third  contests  he  won  tenth 
and  eleventh  prizes  respectively. 

He  was  the  only  contestant  to 
try  foreign  langages  for  his  rhyme 
endings,  which  displayed  consid- 
erable originality,  skill  and  re- 
search on  his  part.  In  addition  to 
the  line  in  Spanish  quoted  above, 
he  also  submitted  lines  in  French 
and  German. 

Congratlations,  Frank,  on  your 
splendid  achievement! 

Here  are  the  winners  in  the 
third  and  final  limerick  contest; 

1.  Baxter  B.  Moore,  Labora- 
tory, Schick  Super  Razor. 

Belle  swings  high  on  her  flying  trapeze. 
With  Plymouth  rope  she  does  stunts 
with  great'  ease; 

Her  audience  gasp  and  cheer. 

But  Belle  has  no  fear 
That  St.  Peter's  hand  she’ll  soon 
squeeze. 

2.  Nellie  Monti,  No.  2 Mill, 
Dutch  Oven  and  Saucepan. 

There  was  a mountain  climber  named 
Vi 

Who  scaled  cliffs  and  mountains  high; 
For  each  tough  mountain  climb 
She  used  Plymouth  rope  every  time, 
"It’s  my  only  insurance,”  she’d  cry. 

3.  George  Griffin,  Steam  and 
Power,  Table  Top  Smoker. 

Belle  swings  high  on  her  flying  trapeze. 
With  Plymouth  rope  she  does  stunts 
with  great  ease; 

Her  audience  gasp  and  cheer. 

But  Belle  has  no  fear 
As  the  thrill-hungry  crowd  she  does 
please. 

4.  Gordon  Simmons,  Invoicing, 
Campus  Key  Chain. 

Belle  swings  high  on  her  flying  trapeze. 
With  Plymouth  rope  she  does  stunts 
with  great  ease; 

Her  audience  gasp  and  cheer. 

But  Belle  has  no  fear 
Plymouth  floats  her  aloft  like  a breeze. 

5.  Walter  E.  Carr,  Rope  Room, 
Electric  Kitchen  Clock. 

There  was  a mountain  climber  named 
VI 

Who  scaled  cliffs  and  mountains  high; 
For  each  tough  mountain  climb 
She  used  Plymouth  rope  every  time. 
And  landed  at  top  feeling  spry. 

6.  Alvin  Guidaboni,  Ropewalk, 
Lucite  Comb  and  Brush  Set. 
There  was  a mountain  climber  named 

VI 

Who  scaled  cliffs  and  mountains  high; 
For  each  tough  mountain  climb 
She  used  Plymouth  rope  every  time. 
Of  old  age  she  finally  did  die. 

7.  Lewis  R.  Lawday,  Superin- 
tendent’s office,  Heating  Pad. 
There  was  a mountain  climber  named 

VI 

Who  scaled  cliffs  and  mountains  high; 
For  each  tough  mountain  climb 
She  used  Plymouth  rope  every  time, 
A tribute  it  can  well  justify. 

8.  Gertrude  Smith,  Statistical, 
Pen  on  Onyx  Base. 

A smart  young  lobsterman  named  Ray 
Sets  his  pots  in  the  sea  every  day; 

His  warp  is  Plymouth  brand. 

Hard  work  it  can  stand. 

Now  more  lobsters  are  coming  Bay’s 
way. 

Continued  o?i  Page  Eight 
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Ex-Servicemen  Back 

It’s  great  to  see  more  and  more  of  our  boys  back 
following  their  separation  from  the  armed  forces.  The 
extends  a sincere  welcome  to  them  and  we  hope  they  are 
with  us  as  we  enjoy  having  them  back. 


At  Wor 


at  their  jobs  at  Cordage 
entire  PCCo  organizatioi 
just  as  happy  to  be  bad 


DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 
Army — Sgt. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  4 mos. 
Sales 


ROGER  HOLDEN 
Army — Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 2 yrs.  2 mos. 
Rope  Room 


JOHN  AGUIAR 
Army — Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs. 
No.  3 MiU 


EDMUND  COSTA 
Army — Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  2 mos. 
No.  2 Mill 


JOSEPH  D.  FERREIRA 
Marines  — S/Sgt. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  3 mos 
Rope  Room 


EMIL  C.  KAISER 
Navy — Elec.  Mate  2/c 
Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  2 mos. 
No.  2 Mill 


LAWRENCE  MALONE 
Army— T/Sgt. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  2 mos. 
No.  3 Mill 


DONALD  McLEAN 
Army  Air  Corps — Corp. 
Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  3 mos.  i 
Statistical 


I 


GEORGE  E.  PICARD 
Army — ^Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs. 
No.  2 Mill 


FRANK  RAPOSA 
Army — Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  2 mos. 
Rope  Room 


HAZEL  RAPOZA 
WAC— Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs. 
No.  2 Mill 
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eding  the  breakers  is  part  of  the  fiber  preparation  process.  The  hanks  of  fiber 
• fed  into  the  machine  which  draws  out  the  individual  fibers  and  combs  them 
:o  a continuous  form,  called  the  sliver.  Left  to  right,  Antone  Almeida,  Manuel 
les  and  Joas  Calllsto. 


No.  2 Mill  Makes  Twine 
For  Wheat  To  Feed  World 

Operating  24  Hours  A Day  Making  Farm  Twines; 
Baler  Twine  Major  Product 


||e  jenny  spinners  spin  the  fiber  for  baler  twine  and  give  it  a right-hand  twist. 
I then  is  guided  to  a revolving  bobbin.  Germano  Pozzi  is  the  spinner. 


ler  Twine.  These  balling  machines  take  the  spun  yarn  from  the 
id  wind  it  in  a special  way  which  reduces  the  risk  of  tangling.  Left 
ugust  Furtado,  Pasquale  landoli  and  Edward  Dyer. 


This  is  the  first  of  two  articles 
on  the  work  being  done  in  No.  2 
Mill.  The  second  article  will  ap- 
pear in  the  June  edition  of  the 
PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS. 

With  the  world  looking  to  this 
country  for  a harvest  of  1 billion 
bushels  of  wheat,  our  attention 
turns  to  No.  2 Mill  where  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  binder  twine 
are  being  manufactured  weekly 
for  use  in  tying  this  grain  into 
sheaves. 

A large  portion  of  this  grain 
win  be  sped  overseas  to  alleviate 
the  wide-spread  famine  and  suf- 
fering in  foreign  countries. 

Erected  in  1899,  No.  2 Mill  was 
designed  for  the  exclusive  pro- 
duction of  binder  twine.  Today  its 
major  product  is  baler  twine — 
Dhe  twine  used  by  baling  machines 
CO  bundle  hay — although  binder 
cwine  is  still  a big  item. 

Increased  demands  for  baler 
twine  resulted  in  part  ol  the  mill 
oeginning  on  April  29,  to  operate 
on  three  8-hour  shifts,  7 to  8,  3 to 
il,  and  11  to  7.  i’ne  remainder  oi 
the  mill  operates  on  its  usual  two 
shifts,  6 a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  and 
8:80  to  11  pjn. 

Edward  E.  Freeman  is  overseer 
of  the  first  shilt  with  Raymond 
Henrion  overseeer  ol  the  second, 
i'he  two  day  clerks  are  John 
Wright  and  Tina  Tavares  while 
Che  mght  clerk  is  Olive  Laine. 

PREPARATION 

The  bales  of  henequen  (prac- 
tically ail  twine  is  made  from 
nenequeni  are  transported  from 
Che  warehouses  to  the  opening 
rooms  of  No.  2 Mill.  A new  mod 
ern  elevator  is  now  under  con 
struction  in  No.  2 Mill  to  facili- 
tate bringing  this  fiber  in.  When 
it  is  completed  it  will  permit  the 
driving  of  the  company-  railroad 
cars  right  on  to  the  elevator  and 
then  lifting  the  whole  load  to  the 
uoor  where  the  fiber  will  be  used. 
This  will  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  unloading'  a large  part  of  the 
bales  on  to  the  basement  flcxir, 
trucking  to  the  elevator  and  truck- 
ing them  to  the  required  spot,  as 
has  been  done  heretofore.  The 
Dales  of  fiber  are  opened  up  by 
hand  and  then  put  into  the  oiler- 
breakers.  At  this  point  the  fiber 
IS  treated  with  oil  to  make  it 
softer  and  more  pliable.  The  oil 
is  mixed  with  an  insect  repellent 
which  will  prevent  the  twine  from 
being  attacked  by  bugs,  crickets, 
grasshoppers  and  rodents  when 
m use  on  the  farm. 

Prom  this  point  to  the  actual 
spinning  the  preparation  of  the 
fiber  is  practically  the  same  as  in 
ropemaking.  The  fiber  is  fed  to 
the  first  and  second  breakers, 
coarse  and  fine  spreaders  and 
draw  frames  to  obtain  the  sliver 
or  roping.  On  each  succeeding 
machine  the  fiber  is  cleaned, 
combed  and  drawn  out  more  and 
more  until  it  emerges  compact 
and  uniform,  ready  for  the  spin- 
ners. 

Binder  twine  is  spun  on  gill 
spinners  on  the  main  and  top 
floors  of  No.  2 Mill. 

BALLING 

The  bobbins  are  removed  from 
the  gill  spinners  as  fast  as  they 
are  filled  and  put  in  boxes  or  on 
a mechanical  conveyor  which 
takes  them  to  the  balling  ma- 
chines where  the  twine  is  wound 
in  a special  way  to  prevent  snarls 
and  run  smothly.  Then  the  balls 
go  to  the  spraying  machine  where 


one  end  of  each  ball  is  sprayed 
with  green  die  (whence  cometh 
the  name  “Green  Top”) . The  ball 
then  travels  down  the  line  to  the 
girls  who  tuck  the  ends  in,  then 
to  the  wrapping  machine  where 
another  girl  puts  on  the  famous 
black  paper  casing.  The  ends  of 
the  paper  casing  are  machine- 
crimped  and  the  finished  ball  is 
passed  to  the  weighers  who  put 
six  of  them  on  the  scales.  The 
bales  containing  these  six  balls 
must  weigh  fifty  pounds.  If  there 
is  any  discrepancy  one  way  or  the 
other,  the  weigher  juggles  the 
balls  of  twine  about,  offsetting  a 
heavy  one  with  a light  one,  until 
the  requisite  50  pounds  is  attained. 

Then  the  bales  are  sewn  and 
tied  about  with  rope  and  they  are 
ready  for  shipment. 

That  is  the  general  procedure 
for  making  Green  Top  Binder 
Twine  in  the  paper  cased  ball.  Be- 
fore the  war  No.  2 Mill  produced 
its  sister  product  Red  Top  Bind- 
er Twine,  but  this  was  discontin- 
ued about  five  years  ago  and  to 
date  has  not  been  resumed. 

However,  not  all  binder  twine 
is  packaged  in  the  black  paper- 
cased  ball.  Some  of  our  binder 
twine  customers  prefer  twine 
wound  or  packaged  differently 
and  this  employees  of  No.  2 Mill 
take  care  of  by  special  proced- 
ures. One  example  of  this  is  the 
twine  produced  for  the  Schermer- 
horn  Company  who  require  their 
balls  of  twine  to  be  mesh-covered. 
Other  companies  prefer  a smaller 
ball  and  for  them  a five-pound 
ball  is  made  and  bundled  ten 
balls  to  a bale. 

BALER  TWINE 

Baler  twine,  the  big  item  of  No. 
2 Mill,  is  a heavier  twine  than 
the  binder  and  is  used  on  baling 
machines  to  tie  bales  of  hay.  The 
manufacture  of  baler  twine  is 
about  the  same  process  as  that 
of  binder  twine  up  to  the  actual 
spinning.  Baler  twine  is  spun  on 
jenny  spinners,  whereas  the  bind- 
er twine  is  spun  on  the  gill  spin- 
ners. 

Baler  twine  is  generally  desig- 
nated as  “black”  or  “white.”  Both 
twines  are  treated  with  insect 
and  rodent  repellents.  The  black 
twine  is  made  for  the  New  Hol- 
land Machine  Company,  originat- 
ors of  twine-using  hay  balers. 

The  baler  twine  is  wound  into 
20-pound  balls,  weighed,  and 
packed  into  bags  made  from  bur- 
lap taking  two  balls  to  a bale. 

In  next  month’s  edition  of  the 
NEWS  will  appear  the  second  and 
concluding  article  on  No.  2 Mill 
and  it  will  describe  other  products 
manufactured  in  this  part  of  the 
plant,  the  work  of  the  reclaiming 
and  inspection  departments,  and 
the  service  records  of  some  of  the 
employees. 


(Left)  Wrapping  New  Holland 
Baler  Twine.  The  20-pound  balls 
are  wrapped  in  black  paper  cas- 
ing which  is  hand-crimped  and 
and  then  handed  to  the  weighers. 


Reinstating  Govt. 
Insurance  PoKcies 

A veteran  may  reinstate  lapsed 
National  Service  Life  Insurance 
policies  without  a physical  exam- 
ination if  he  submits  a signed 
statement  that  he  is  in  as  good 
health  as  he  was  when  the  policy 
lapsed,  according  to  the  new  and 
liberalized  regulations  issued  by 
Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley.  This  rule 
will  remain  in  effect  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1947. 

After  that  date  a physical  ex- 
amination will  be  required  of  a 
veteran  who  wishes  his  life  insur- 
ance reinstated  if  the  date  of 
reinstatement  is  later  than  six 
months  after  the  veteran’s  separ- 
ation from  the  service  or  more 
than  three  months  from  the  date 
of  the  lapse. 
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Credit  Union  To 

Meet  May  21 

A special  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, May  21,  1946,  at  4:30  p.m., 
downstairs  in  the  Cordage  Audi- 
torium for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ing the  vote  taken  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  November  30,  1945,  re- 
garding the  maximum  amount  of 
credit  which  may  be  extended  to 
any  one  member,  either  as  bor- 
rower or  endorser  or  both  as  fol- 
lows: 

Present  Vote: 

“That  the  recommendation  of 
the  directors  be  adopted  and  that 
the  maximum  amount  of  credit 
which  may  be  extended  to  any 
one  member  as  a personal  loan 
either  as  a borrower  or  endorser, 
or  both,  shall  not  exceed  $500,  in 
accordance  with  the  Statutes,  se- 
cured, or  $100  unsecured  and  that 
the  maximmn  amount  which  may 
be  loaned  to  any  one  member 
when  secured  by  a first  mortgage 
on  real  estate,  shall  not  exceed  5% 
of  the  assets  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Credit  Union  nor  shall 
it  exceed  $8,000.” 

Amended  Vote: 

Striking  out  the  figure  “$500” 
and  substituting  the  figure  “$1000” 
so  that  said  vote  will  read  as 
follows : 

“That  the  recommendation  of 
the  directors  be  adopted  and  that 
the  maximum  amount  of  credit 
which  may  be  extended  to  any 
one  member  as  a personal  loan 
either  as  a borrower  or  endorser, 
or  both,  shall  not  exceed  $1,000, 
in  accordance  with  the  Statutes, 
secured,  or  $100  unsecured  and 
that  the  maximum  amount  which 
may  be  loaned  to  any  one  member 
when  secured  by  a first  mortgage 
on  real  estate,  shall  not  exceed 
5%  of  the  assets  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Credit  Union  nor  shall 
it  exceed  $8,000.” 

INEZ  WHITE,  Clerk 


I CREDIT  UNION 

■ 

INEZ  WHITE 

WHAT  WE  OFFER 

Save  up  all  your  nickels. 

Save  up  all  your  dimes. 

They’ll  come  in  very  handy 
In  the  good  old  summer  time; 

Just  use  your  credit  union 
To  save  up  all  your  dough. 

And  borrow  if  you  need  it 
When  you  have  some  place  to  go. 

You’ll  learn  a lot  about  it 
In  a wholesome  sort  of  way. 

By  using  its  facilities 
To  help  you  day  by  day. 

Perhaps  you’re  independent 
Of  the  service  of  this  plan. 

But  your  cooperation 
May  help  some  other  man. 

So  this  is  what  we  offer 
In  this  credit  union  plan: 

A chance  to  build  your  coffers 
Through  a brotherhood  of  man. 

So  save  up  all  your  nickels 
And  save  up  all  your  dimes. 

And  we’ll  all  be  very  happy 
In  the  good  old  summer  time. 


JEANNETTE  STRASSEL 
IS  EASTER  BRIDE 

With  the  atmosphere  of  Easter, 
Miss  Jeannette  Anne  Strassel  be- 
came the  bride  of  Joseph  W.  Gio- 
vanetti  on  April  21,  1946  at  2:30 
p.m.,  at  St.  Mary’s  church.  She 
was  given  in  marriage  by  her 
uncle,  Emil  Strassel.  Rev.  Stephen 
A.  Moran  performed  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  bride’s  gown  was  fashioned 
of  white  satin  and  nietand  she  car- 
ried a bouquet  of  white  roses  with 
streamers  of  lily  of  the  valley.  Her 
bridesmaid  and  cousin  of  Roslin- 


Frame  Tenders 


Above — Inside  frame  tenders  at  the  Ropewalk.  Left  to  right,  Manuel 
C.  Feitor,  Alfred  Babini,  Joe  Lewis,  leader  of  the  group,  Nick  Schneider 
and  Joe  Finney. 


dale.  Miss  Madeline  Gottschalk, 
wore  a gown  of  blue  net  and  car- 
ried a bouquet  of  pink  roses.  The 
bride’s  mother,  Mrs.  Eugenie 
Strassel,  wore  a blue  suit  with 
black  accessories  and  a corsage 
of  talisman  roses. 

The  church  was  decorated  with 
Easter  lilies  and  jonquils  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Darsch  sang  as  her  solo, 
“Bonne  Paster.” 

The  reception  was  held  at  the 
Alsace  Lorraine  hall  with  more 
than  150  persons  present. 

Mrs.  Giovanetti  is  now  back  at 
the  Credit  Union  Office. 

The  Credit  Union  and  its  di- 
rectors wish  to  extend  to  Mrs. 
Giovanetti  a bright  and  happy 
future. 


I ROPE  WALK 

I 


JOHN  J.  SMITH 


Giacomo  Babini,  a familiar  face 
in  the  Ropewalk,  has  retired  after 
25  years  of  service.  Seems  a little 
strange  around  here  without  Bar- 
ney. We  hope  Barney  will  take 
it  easy  now  and  enjoy  his  leisure 
time. 

Alvin  Guidoboni  attended  the 
recent  T.W.U.A.  National  Conven- 
tion at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 
Alvin  was  one  of  the  delegates 
from  the  local  union. 

William  DeFelice  has  returned 


E 

■Hi 


IN  MEMORIAM 


^CROSS  the  nation  the  poignant 
tones  of  Taps  ring  out  our 
tribute  to  the  gallant  men  of 
America  who  gave  their  lives  so 
other  men  may  live  in  freedom 
and  tranquility. 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  we  hon- 
or those  who  died  so  recently  in 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Let  it  be  a 
moment  of  contemplation  as  we 
resolve  that  never  again  shall  men 
die  in  a brutal  war  . . . that  these 
tributes  and  monuments  to  our 
valiant  dead  shall  be  living  me- 
morials dedicated  to  a world 
united  in  a true  and  eternal 
peace. 

We  here  at  Plymouth  Cordage 
pay  tribute  to  those  six  of  our 
fellow  employees  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  their  coun- 
try. It  is  for  us  the  living  to  re- 
member that  for  which  they  died. 


HONOR  ROLL 

★ HAROLD  ANTHONY 

★ EMORE  DALLASTA 

★ MANUEL  DIAS 

★ ALBERT  GILLI 

★ GEORGE  PALMER  HOLMES, 
JR. 

★ JAMES  MANSFIELD 

to  work  at  the  Walk  alter  seeing  ' 
service  with  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Lawrence  Cavicchi  and  William:  o 
DeFelice  received  their  5-year  H 
service  pins  during  April. 

Our  Ropewalk  fishermen  are  a 
little  behind  season  due  to  the 
closing  of  the  woods  during  the 
recent  forest  fire  epidemic.  Now 
with  plenty  of  rain  and  the  woods 
open  again,  the  fish  had  better 
watch  out. 

Anyone  who  doesn’t  believe  in 
the  power  of  the  moon  in  grow- 
ing vegetables  will  have  to  argue 
with  Secondo  Monti  and  Oreste 
Diegoli  who  wouldn’t  think  of 
planting  without  first  consulting 
the  moon. 


FINDS  RING 
LYING  IN  STREET 
AFTER  21/2  HOURS 

Alter  losing  her  diamond 
ring  in  the  business  section  of 
Weymouth  and  finding  it  al- 
most three  hours  later  exactly 
where  she  had  dropped  it,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Slade,  Harris  Hall  em- 
ployee, today  believes  herself 
one  of  the  world’s  lucky  per- 
sons. 

It  happened  while  she  was 
parked  on  the  main  thorough- 
fare in  Weymouth  center.  She 
had  removed  her  diamond  ring 
and  dropped  it  in  her  lap  while 
she  rubbed  some  hand  lotion 
on  her  hands.  Learning  that 
there  was  some  mayonnaise  to 
be  had  in  a nearby  store  (we 
said  she  was  lucky)  she  hur- 
riedly left  her  car,  the  ring 
dropping  unnoticed  to  the 
ground. 

She  didn’t  notice  her  loss 
until  she  got  home  and  she 
immediately  returned  to  Wey- 
mouth. Locating  the  spot 
where  she  had  previously  left 
her  car,  she  hurriedly  glanced 
about  aid  theie  sparkling 
against  the  corw.ete,  was  the 
diamono^  ring  whch  had  lain 
in  plain  view  i"  hundreds  of 
pas.sers-by  f''  about  2l^  hours. 
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LORING 

READING  ROOM 


The  following  books  have  re- 
f cently  been  added  to  the  Loring 
i Library.  All  employees  of  the 
Cordage  Company,  regardless  of 

• place  of  residence,  as  well  as  resi- 

• ! dents  of  Plymouth,  are  eligible 
Bjfor  Loring  Library  cards.  Come 

• in  and  get  a good  book  or  any 
' number  of  books! 

NON-FICTION 

I MAN-EATERS  OF  KUMAON, 
■by  Jim  Corbett. 

' late  lark  singing,  by  A. 
It.  Daly. 

appointment  with  des- 
ItiNY,  Rosita  Forbes. 

I THE  ISLANDERS,  by  Elizabeth 
IFoster. 

1 YANKEE  STOREKEEPER,  by 
!R.  E.  Gould. 

HOUSE  OF  THE  MONTH 
BOOK  OF  SMALL  HOUSES,  by 
|H.  E.  Group,  Editor. 

) NO  TIME  FOR  TEARS,  by 
iLora  Wood  Hughes. 

' TOP  SECRET,  by  Ralph  Inger- 
soll. 

SANTA  FE,  THE  RAILROAD 
THAT  BUILT  AN  EMPIRE,  by 
'James  Marshall. 

MY  COUNTRY  - IN  - LAW,  by 
Mary  Mian. 

MORE  WAS  LOST,  by  Eleanor 
Perenyi. 

STARLING  OF  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE,  by  Sugrue  and  Starling. 

BLACK  SHIPS  OFF  JAPAN, 
by  Arthur  Walmorth. 

FICTION 

(Better-than- Average  Novels) 

, THIS  SIDE  OF  INNOCENCE, 
iby  Taylor  Caldwell,  pseud. 

HAWK’S  FLIGHT,  by  Helen 
Hull. 

I HEARD  THEM  SINGING,  by 
Ferdinand  Reyher. 

, THE  FIELDS,  by  Conrad  Rich- 
ter. 

, AT  MRS.  LIPPINCOTE’S,  by 
Elizabeth  Taylor. 

AFFAIRS  OF  NICHOLAS  CUL- 
PEPER, by  M.  L.  Tyrrell. 
(Enjoyable  Stories) 
HONEYFOGLING  TIME,  by 
Virginia  Dale. 

COUNTRY  HEART,  by  Isabel 
Dick. 

LOVE  STORY  INCIDENTAL, 
j oy  Sophie  Kerr. 

li  OLD  DOC,  by  Elizabeth  Seifert. 

HER  HUSBAND’S  HOUSE,  by 
■iC.  P.  Stewart. 

DETECTIVE  STORIES 
, HE  WHO  WHISPERS,  by  J.  D. 
parr. 

TROUBLE  AT  TURKEY  HILL, 
py  K.  M.  Knight. 

HANGMAN’S  HILL,  by  Frank- 
yn  Pell. 

COURIER  TO  MARRAKESH, 
y Valentine  Williams. 

WESTERN  STORIES 
VALLEY  OF  VANISHING  RID- 
SRS,  by  N.  A.  Fox. 

PHANTOM  CORRAL,  by  Bliss 
i-iomax. 

' WHEELS  IN  THE  DUST,  by  W. 
u.  MacDonald. 


PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE  CLUB 

■ 

WILLIAM  MAYERS 

The  final  standing  for  the  1946 
bowling  season  at  the  Cordage 
Club  was  as  follows; 


Men 

won 

lost 

Siever’s  Lunch 

90 

18 

Dexter  Shoe 

79 

29 

Forest  Ave.  Mkt. 

70 

38 

Cantoni  Coal  Co. 

64 

44 

North  End 

61 

47 

Old  Timers 

55 

53 

Duxbury 

52 

56 

Nook  Farm 

38 

70 

U.A.V. 

24 

84 

Machine  Shop 

7 

101 

High  Single  . T.  McManus 

136 

High  Three  E. 

Fortini 

337 

High  Team  Single, 

Siever’s 

548 

High  Team  Three, 

Siever’s 

1523 

High  Average 

Class  A V.  Stefani  98.31/66 

Class  B E.  Fortini  95.39/74 

Class  C . . T.  McManus  90.18/63 


Ladies 

won 

lost 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop 

82 

26 

Besse’s 

68 

40 

Darsch’s 

67 

41 

Puritan 

65 

43 

Mori  Electric 

58 

50 

Mystery  Five 

58 

50 

Benotti 

56 

52 

Borzan’s 

39 

69 

Victory  Girls 

34 

74 

Bobby  Sockers 

17 

91 

High  Single; 

E.  White  and  N. 

Caldera 

123 

High  'Three  E.  White 

319 

High  Team  Single; 

Puritan;  Ply.  Men’s  Shop 

480 

High  Team  Three ; 

Mori 

Electric 

1352 

High  Average 

Class  A . . E.  White  90.21/78 
Class  B G.  Sylvia  80.17/78 

Class  C P.  Freyermuth  76.31/68 


Blue  Cross  Campaign 
From  May  28  - June  1 

’The  community  enrollment 
campaign  for  Blue  Cross  will  be 
held  from  May  28  to  June  1,  with 
headquarters  at  the  offices  of  the 
Plymouth  County  Electric  com- 
pany, Main  street  extension,  op- 
posite the  Post  Office. 

TTie  enrollment  campaign  will 
permit  individuals  who  cannot 
join  through  their  places  of  em- 
ployment to  become  Blue  Cross 
members.  ’These  include  persons 
who  work  where  there  are  less 
than  five  employees,  and  people 
who  are  self-employed,  unem- 
ployed or  retired. 

No  physical  examination  is  re- 
quired and  no  payments  are  made 
when  making  application  for 
membership.  Applications  made 
during  this  campaign  will  become 
effective  July  10. 


300  Attend  24th  Annual 
Cordage  Bowling  Banquet 

First  Post-War  Fete  To  Bowlers  Draws  Large  Crowd; 
$250.00  Cash  Prizes  Awarded 


The  first  peace  - time  Cordage 
Club  bowling  banquet  in  five  years 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening. 
May  9,  at  the  Cordage  Auditorium 
with  about  300  players  and  guests 
present. 

It  was  the  24th  annual  banquet 
and  climaxed  a successful  bowl- 
ing season  by  the  awarding  of 
$250.00  in  cash  prizes  to  top  teams 
and  outstanding  players. 

The  evening’s  festivities  began 
with  a delicious  turkey  dinner 
served  in  Harris  Hall. 

John  W.  Searles,  Industrial  Re- 
lations Manager  at  Cordage,  was 
master-of -ceremonies  and  called 
on  Ellis  W.  Brewster,  president  of 
the  Company,  for  an  address.  In 
his  talk  Mr.  Brewster  said  how 
glad  he  was  to  see  so  many  of  the 
men  present  who,  because  they 
had  been  called  to  serve  in  the 
armed  forces,  had  to  be  absent 
from  recent  banquets,  but  who 
were  always  remembered  on  those 
occasions. 

The  efforts  of  the  Bowling  Ban- 
quet Committee  consisting  of 
Stanley  Remick,  chairman,  Wil- 
liam Gilman,  Peter  Smith  and 
Charles  Henry  were  applauded. 
Manuel  Furtado  was  another 
member  of  the  committee  but  was 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening 
was  the  awarding  of  prizes,  first 
to  the  top  teams  and  then  to  high 
individual  scorers.  In  the  Men’s 
League  prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows : 

Siever’s  Lunch.  $30,  accepted  by 
Henry  Alsheimer  in  behalf  of  the 
team;  Dexter  Shoe,  $25,  Lou  Sei- 
gal;  Forest  Avenue  Market,  $18, 
Dominick  Zarrella;  Cantoni  Coal 
Company,  $12,  Joseph  Soares; 
North  End.  $9.00,  August  Lenzi; 
and  consolation  prize  of  $1.00 
went  to  the  Machine  Shop,  ac- 
cepted by  Charles  Hurle. 

In  the  Ladies’  League  top  hon- 
ors and  $30  went  to  Plymouth 
Men’s  Shop,  accepted  by  Mar- 
garet Cavicchi,  captain;  Besse’s, 
$25.  Amanda  Besse;  Darsch’s, 
$18,  Wanda  Darsch;  Puritan,  $12, 
Ada  Banzi;  Mori  Electric,  $9, 
Gertrude  Mori;  and  the  $1.00  con- 
solation prize  in  this  league  was 
awarded  to  the  Bobby  Sockers, 
Dorothy  Canucci  accepting  it  for 
the  team. 

A $5.00  prize  for  the  high  team 
single  and  the  same  amount  for 
the  high  team  three  went  to 
Siever’s  Lunch  in  the  men’s 
league,  while  the  same  awards  in 
the  ladies’  league  were  won  by 


Plymouth  Men’s  Shop  and  Puri- 
tan (tied),  and  Mori  Electric,  re- 
spectively. 

Terrance  McManus  won  the 
$3.00  prize  for  high  single  in  the 
men’s  league  while  Eleanor  White 
and  Natalie  Caldera  tied  for  it  in 
the  ladies’  league.  The  prize  for 
high  three  was  $5.00  and  was  won 
by  Essio  Fortini  for  the  men  and 
Eleanor  White  for  the  ladies. 

Prizes  of  $5,  $4  and  $3  for  high 
averages  were  won  by  Vincent 
Stefani,  Class  A;  Essio  Fortini, 
Class  B;  and  Terrance  McManus, 
Class  C,  respectively.  The  same 
prizes  in  the  ladies  league  were 
won  by  Eleanor  White,  Class  A; 
Gladys  Silvia,  Class  B;  and  Paul- 
ine Freyermuth,  Class  C. 

In  recognition  of  their  services, 
Stanley  Remick,  president  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Club,  and  Wil- 
liam Mayers,  its  steward,  were 
each  given  a gift.  Also  remem- 
bered for  their  services  were  two 
pinboys,  Albert  Soares  and  Ber- 
nard O’Connell. 

The  mixed  doubles  were  drawn 
by  Mr.  Mayers  and  Peter  Smith 
and  announced  by  President 
Remick  as  follows; 

Edward  Rossi  and  Wanda 
Darsch;  Charles  Hurle  and  Doro- 
thy Govoni;  Lawrence  Kuhn  and 
Gertrude  Mori;  Alton  Alberghini 
and  Gladys  Sylvia;  Doc  Cavicchi 
and  Maria  Benotti;  Nicholas 
Strassel  and  Eleanor  Vacchi; 
Vincent  Stefani  and  Gingo  Man- 
f redi ; Robert  Raimondi  and 
Esther  McLean;  Chet  Rossi  and 
Rose  Valenziano;  Louis  Vacchi 
and  Eleanor  White;  Louis  Lima 
and  Lina  Balboni;  Victor  Scag- 
liarini  and  Esmeralda  Brenner; 
August  Lenzi  and  Bertha  Mala- 
guti;  Anthony  Lopresti  and  Doris 
Lopresti;  Tony  Valenziano  and 
Bella  Testoni;  John  Edwards  and 
Dot  Bernardo;  Elno  Rossi  and 
Mary  Hurle;  Don  Cavicchi  and 
Lucy  Zaniboni;  John  Kuhn  and 
Martha  Lemius;  Robert  Tower 
and  Natalie  Caldera;  John  Silva 
and  Anna  Gardner;  Carl  Ray- 
mond and  Margaret  Cavicchi; 
Joseph  D.  Ferreira  and  Rose 
Piazzi;  Gerald  Rezendes  and  Judy 
Santos. 

The  program  concluded  with  a 
professional  stage  show  presented 
in  the  Cordage  Auditorium,  fol- 
lowed by  general  dancing  to  music 
by  Eddie  Drake  and  his  orchestra. 


At  the  head  table  at  the  Cordage  Club  Bowling  Banquet,  left  to  right: 
Mr.  Hilton,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Brewster,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Searles,  Mr. 
Df  the  Club,  and  Mrs.  Remick. 


F.  C.  Holmes,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Hilton, 
Searles,  Stanley  Remick,  president 


Wanted:  6 Sets  of  Rhode 
Island  Red  Flannels 

Tony  Martin  of  No.  2 Mill  has 
his  own  theories  on  home  freez- 
ing and  soon  expects  to  launch 
in  the  frosted  food  business. 

At  least  that  is  the  opinion 
of  his  fellow  workers  after  he 
told  them  of  his  recent  exper- 
iences along  this  line. 

Tony  decided  to  keep  a few 
chickens  this  year.  Chickens 
come  from  eggs — that  he  was 
sure  of.  And  in  his  house  eggs 
come  from  the  refrigerator.  So 
Tony  took  13  eggs  from  his  re- 
frigerator and  put  them  under 
a setting  hen. 

After  a few  squawks  of  com 
plaint  at  the  sudden  icy  contact, 
the  hen  decided  to  make  the 
best  of  things  and  do  her  ma- 
ternal duty. 

Time  went  by — quite  a lot  of 
it.  Finally  in  the  fourth  week 
Tony  heard  a cheep.  A chick 
was  born.  A day  later  two  more 
were  hatched;  two  days  later 
another.  Over  a period  of  seven 
days,  six  chicks  saw  the  light  of 
day.  Some  people  who  have 
seen  these  chicks  claim  they 
were  suffering  from  a severe 
case  of  frost  bite.  Others  said 
they  distinctly  noticed  one  with 
a tiny  pair  of  mittens  on  his 
feet. 

MARY  ALBERGHINI 
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P.  C.  News  Editorial  Notes 

They’re  not  Victory  Gardens  this  year.  Their  name  has 
been  changed  to  “Save-A-Life”  Gardens,  but  they’re  just  as 
important  this  year  as  they  were  during  the  war  years.  What 
you  grow  in  your  garden  is  that  much  saved  from  our 
national  food  supply  which  can  be  shipped  to  war-devastated 
and  famine-ridden  countries  abroad.  It’s  not  too  late  to  start 
a garden,  but  do  it  today!  Plant  as  much  as  you  can  to  save 
as  many  lives  as  you  can. 

^ ^ sfj 

The  announcement  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Service 
that  they  will  have  representatives  in  Plymouth  from  May 
28  to  June  1 for  community  group  enrollment  will  make 
membership  in  the  Blue  Cross  possible  for  family  members 
of  Cordage  employees  not  already  covered  by  Company 
sponsorship.  This  will  include  children  over  19  years  of  age 
and  all  other  relatives  of  employees  who  are  not  already  auto- 
matically covered  by  Company  membership.  Plan  to  have 
everyone  in  your  family  a member  of  this  worthwhile 
organization  by  taking  advantage  of  the  community  group 
enrollment. 

❖ * * 5t« 


Front  Cover  of  the  16-page  booklet,  “The  Rope  Shortage  and  How  to  Meet  It” 


Cordage  Provides  New  Service  To 

Distributors  During  Eiber  Shortage 


The  NEWS  this  month  is  proud  to  present  the  third  in 
its  series  of  pages  of  children’s  pictures.  From  this  pictorial 
evidence  we  are  convinced  that  our  younger  generation  is  a 
good-looking  one.  Many  of  them  are  the  children  of  our 
returned  veterans  and  we  can  only  echo  the  words  of  the 
popular  song,  they  are  “so  nice  to  come  home  to.” 

« ^ ❖ 

With  this  issue  of  the  NEWS  the  present  series  of  Lim- 
erick Contests  is  concluded.  With  the  broad  and  enthusiastic 
participation  in  the  three  individual  contests,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  this  new  feature  was  a popular  one.  Have  you 
any  ideas  and  suggestions  to  offer  on  it?  Would  you  like  an- 
other contest  sometime  in  the  future  and  if  so,  what  type? 
We  would  be  interested  to  receive  your  comments. 


Test  Your  Knowledge  1 

Here  is  another  quiz  to  test  your 
mental  alertness.  Some  of  the 
questions  are  on  general  subjects, 
and  a few  deal  with  a subject  we 
are  all  familiar  with,  Plymouth 
Cordage.  See  how  many  you  can 
answer  correctly  and  give  yourself 
10  points  for  each  correct  answer. 
A score  of  70  or  better  puts  you 
in  the  mental  giants  class;  40  to 
60  is  good:  but  under  40  means 
a little  mental  sharpening  is  in 
order.  The  correct  answers  are 
printed  on  page  8. 

1.  What  is  the  proper  number 
of  players  on  a football  team? 

2.  Paul  Revere  received  the  sig- 
nal which  started  him  on  his  fa- 
mous ride  from;  a.  a courier;  b. 
the  ringing  of  a churchbell;  c.  the 
light  of  a lantern;  d.  a telegram. 

3.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company? 

4.  Which  word  in  the  following 
group  is  misspelled?  peculiar, 
excavate,  routine,  goverment. 

5.  Which  fiber  was  used  first  at 
Plymouth  Cordage,  manila  or 
sisal? 

6.  Who  is  the  present  Secretary 
of  Commerce? 

7.  Thomas  Edison  invented  the 
a.  printing  press;  b.  incandescent 
lamp;  c.  telephone. 


8.  Approximately  how  much 
rope  was  required  on  evei’y  new 
Navy  cruiser?  1 mile,  2 miles,  4 
miles,  6 miles? 

9.  A device  which  automatical- 
ly regulates  the  fire  in  the  fur- 
nace is  called  a a.  thermometer; 
b.  thermostat;  c.  rheostat. 

10.  How  is  the  special  Ski-Tow 
rope  developed  by  Plymouth  Cord- 
age identified? 


In  view  of  the  continuing  fiber 
shortage,  a decision  was  made  to 
keep  Plymouth  Cordage  distrib- 
utors and  customers  up-to-date 
on  the  raw  material  situation,  E. 
G.  Roos,  Vice  President  and  Di- 
rector of  Sales,  announced  this 
week. 

“We  have  kept  our  employees 
posted  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
and  we  believe  we  should  do  the 
same  for  our  customers  so  that 
they  may  operate  their  business 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  intelli- 
gence,” said  Mr.  Roos  is  issuing 
the  first  copies  of  the  booklet 
“The  Rope  Shortage — And  How 
To  Meet  It.” 

These  books  were  sent  to  our 
most  distant  sales  offices  and  pre- 
sented at  special  sales  meetings 
in  our  Boston  and  New  York 
offices  by  W.  A.  Scherff,  Sales 
Promotion  Manager.  They  are 
one  of  a series  to  be  published  at 
intervals  as  long  as  they  are  need- 
ed. Copies  are  available  to  our 
employees  if  they  so  desire.  The 
supply  is  limited  so  please  do  not 
request  more  than  one. 


YOU  TELL  ON  YOURSELF 

You  tell  on  yourself  by  the  friends  you  seek. 

By  the  very  manner  in  which  you  speak. 

By  the  way  you  employ  your  leisure  time. 

By  the  use  you  make  of  dollar  and  dime. 

You  tell  what  you  are  by  the  things  you  wear. 

By  the  spirit  in  which  you  your  burdens  bear. 

By  the  kind  of  things  at  which  you  laugh. 

By  the  records  you  play  on  the  phonograph. 

You  tell  what  you  are  by  the  way  you  walk. 

By  the  things  of  which  you  delight  to  talk. 

By  the  manner  in  which  you  bear  defeat. 

By  so  simple  a thing  as  how  you  eat. 

By  the  books  you  choose  from  the  well-filled  shelf; 
In  these  ways  and  more,  you  tell  on  yourself; 

So  there’s  really  no  particle  of  sense 
In  an  effort  to  keep  up  false  pretense. 

— Selected 


Other  emergency  services  pro- 
vided by  the  General  Sales  De- 
partment of  the  Company  for  its 
customers  will  be  useful  strength- 
weight  charts  showing  permissible 
loads  on  various  sizes  of  Plymouth 
rope,  broadsides  and  posters  on 
“How  To  Take  Care  of  Rope,”  and 
an  outline  of  the  method  of  ex- 
amining rope  that  has  been  in 
long  service  as  a means  of  pre- 
venting accidents. 

‘"Buddy  Poppies” 
Aid  Wounded  Vets 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
all  of  whose  members  have  seen 
service  overseas  or  in  hostile 
water,  have  set  a goal  of  16,000,- 
000  poppies  to  sell  in  this  year’s 
nation-wide  sale  of  Buddy  Poppies 
prior  to  Memorial  Day. 

This  sale  of  poppies  serves  as 
a means  of  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  America’s  honored 
dead  by  a practical  and  patriotic 
program  of  relief  and  service  for 
those  heroic  men  disabled  by  war, 
and  their  dependents. 


PLANT  A GARDEN  . . . 


AND  SAVE  A LIFE ! 
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j Payroll  Savings 
For  Future  Security 

I Have  you  ever  thought  of  buy- 
ing a home  of  your  own — further 
education  for  your  children  — a 
.safety  fund  in  case  of  trouble — 
a reserve  for  general  security — • 
|a  comfortable  retirement  income? 
.Any  of  these  can  be  yours  through 
Systematic  payroll  savings  pro- 
vided by  the  company  through 
which  you  can  obtain  United 
Istates  Savings  Bonds  regularly. 

' The  United  States  Savings  Bond 
Plan  is  as  simple  as  ABC.  It  re- 
quires that  you  determine  what 
you  want  to  save  for  and  how 
much  you’ll  have  to  put  aside  each 
pay  day  to  get  it.  Then  stop  in 
at  the  Credit  Union  and  arrange 
to  have  this  amount  saved  for 
you  each  pay  day  and  you’ll  be 
well  on  your  way  to  getting  the 
things  you  want  most. 

Here  is  what  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Fred  M.  Vinson  says 
about  United  States  Savings 
Bonds : 

“The  United  States  Savings 
Bond,  with  its  guaranteed  values, 
when  held  to  maturity,  pays  a 
better  return  than  any  similar 
security  anywhere,  and  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  Government  stands  back 
01  this  Bond.  There  is  no  stronger 
security  anywhere  in  the  world 
today. 

"Like  millions  of  others,  you 
too  will  probably  want  to  con- 
tinue buying  regularly  and  sys- 
tematically so  that  you  will  have 
a substantial  fund  for  the  security 
of  yourself  and  your  family  in  the 
years  to  come. 

"Add  to  your  ‘take  home  sav- 
ings’ through  buying  and  holding 
United  States  Savings  Bonds.  You 
will  find  them  a growing  source 
pf  satisfaction  as  the  years  go  by.” 

i HARRIS  HALL  i 


JOYCE  PALMER 

Mrs.  Joan  Lewis  spent  a few 
ilays  in  Lawrence,  this  past  week. 

Our  sympathies  are  extended  to 
John  Fontes,  whose  father  passed 
away  on  Wednesday,  May  8. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Hodsdon  and  son, 
Paul,  joined  the  Easter  Parade  in 
New  York  City  last  month;  yours 
truly  spent  Easter  “down  on  the 
farm”  in  Essex,  New  York. 

The  remainder  of  Harris  Hall 
(went  "all  out”  to  Jeannette  Stras- 
sel’s  wedding. 


Ten  Points  About 
Emergency  Flour 

If  you’ve  been  wondering  just 
how  your  next  pie  or  cake  is  going 
to  taste  and  look  with  the  new 
emergency  flour,  you’ll  be  inter- 
ested in  these  ten  points  from  the 
May  issue  of  Better  Homes  & 
Gardens  magazine,  telling  you 
just  what  can  be  and  what  can- 
not be  expected  from  it. 

1.  It  is  emergency  flour,  milled 
to  make  the  world’s  wheat  crop 
go  further.  It  will  temporarily 
replace  the  regular  enriched  white 
flour.  An  emergency  self -rising 
flour  is  available,  but  no  cake 
flour  will  be  milled. 

2.  It  has  a creamy  white  to 
beige  color,  due  to  the  presence 
of  more  of  the  wheat  kernel  than 
is  usually  milled  into  white  flour. 
From  100  lbs.  of  wheat,  72  lbs.  of 
flour  used  to  be  milled;  the  emer- 
gency flour  yield  from  100  lbs.  of 
wheat  is  80  lbs. 

3.  Plain  biscuits,  breads,  and 
pastry  will  be  slightly  off-white. 
No  color  change  will  be  noticed 
when  recipes  use  whole  eggs,  egg 
yolk,  spice,  chocolate,  or  other  in- 
gredients which  add  color. 

4.  You  can  use  the  same  recipes 
that  you  used  for  enriched  white 
flour. 

5.  The  flavor  of  a cake  made 
with  emergency  flour  will  be  about 
the  same.  The  cake  will  not  be  so 
velvety  and  delicate,  nor  will  it 
have  the  volume  of  a cake  made 
with  cake  flour  or  with  enriched 
white  flour. 

6.  In  making  quick  breads,  fol- 
low the  old  rule,  “Mix  only  until 
flour  is  moistened.” 

7.  With  yeast  breads,  let  the 
dough  rise  until  just  double.  Don’t 
let  it  get  too  light.  The  finished 
loaf  hasn’t  the  volume  or  the 
smoothly  rounded  top  of  that 
made  with  the  regular  enriched 
white  flour. 

8.  Use  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  flour  you  have  been  using  for 
thickening  gravy,  pie  filling,  etc. 

9.  The  food  values  of  regular 
and  emergency  flours  are  the 
same.  Most  emergency  flour  is 
being  enriched  to  meet  the  stand- 
ard for  enriched  white  flour,  so 
ask  for  enriched  emergency  flour, 
too. 

10.  This  flour  does  not  keep  as 
well  as  white  flour.  Buy  small 
amounts  and  store  in  a cool  place. 


New  Display  Gets  Attention 


|i  The  new  display  at  the  Joint 
! Board  rooms  of  the  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  of  America,  CIO,  is 
attracting  considerable  attention 
and  favorable  comment  from  both 
local  people  and  tourists. 

The  Joint  Board  has  expressed 
its  appreciation  for  the  new  dis- 
play which,  according  to  William 
J.  Bowes,  Area  Director  of  the 
Union  in  this  district,  “brings 
home  a very  important  point  In 


that  Plymouth  Cordage  is  always 
developing  new  ropes  and  twine 
through  its  Research  Depart- 
ment. 

“This  should  make  us  all 
happy,”  continued  Mr.  Bowes,  “be- 
cause only  through  this  type  of 
research  and  the  processing  of 
new  materials  can  both  workers 
and  management  in  the  commun- 
ity prosper.” 
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Doffers 


Above — Doffing  a coil  of  rope  is  one  of  the  final  steps  in  ropemaking. 
And  it  takes  good  workmanship  to  produce  a coil  as  uniform  as  the 
one  pictured  above.  Left  to  right,  William  Pincelli,  Antone  Lima, 
Julius  Kessler  and  Nicholas  Kaiser. 


NOW  YOU  SEE  THEM 
—NOW  YOU  DON'T 

Trucking  bales  of  fiber  from 
one  spot  to  another  about  the 
plant  sometimes  reveals  some 
rather  unusual  sights.  So  says 
Walter  “Sparky’  Dries  following 
his  strange  discovery  last  week 
when  trucking  bales  in  the 
basement  of  No.  3 Mill. 

In  removing  a bale  from  a 
corner  of  the  basement,  he 
thought  he  saw  something 
moving,  decided  he  was  seeing 
things  and  looked  away,  then 
took  another  look,  and  there 
in  a pile  of  waste  hemp  were 
three  new-born  kittens,  one 
pure  white  and  the  other  two 
gray,  perhaps  four  or  five  days 
old. 

The  mother  cat  was  no- 
where to  be  seen  and  so  some 
of  the  boys  placed  the  kittens 
in  a box  where  they  would  be 
more  comfortable  and  out  of 
danger  and  called  the  editor  of 
the  NEWS  to  ask  that  a notice 
be  put  in  the  paper  saying  they 
were  up  for  adoption.  How- 
ever, the  next  morning  two  of 
the  kittens  were  gone  and  the 
following  day  the  third  had 
also  disappeared,  so  the  notice 
was  cancelled. 

Apparently  Mother  Cat  ob- 
jected to  the  new  quarters  for 
her  offspring  and  decided  to 
move  them  where  they  would 
be  unmolested. 


The  young  medical  lieutenant 
walked  past  the  ward  each  morn- 
ing. In  the  yard  one  of  the  in- 
mates was  always  going  through 
all  the  motions  of  winding  up  and 
pitching  an  imaginary  ball. 

One  of  his  friends  finally  asked: 
“Why  do  you  stop  each  morning 
and  watch  that  screwball  go 
through  his  act?” 

“Well,”  he  answered,  “if  things 
keep  going  the  way  they  are.  I’ll 
be  in  there  some  day  catching  for 
that  guy  and  I want  to  get  onto 
his  curves.” 

BUY 

United  States  Savings  Bonds 
Through  Payroll  Savings 


115  Pupils  Enjoy 
Tour  Through  Plant 


No.  1 and  No.  2 Mills  and  the 
Ropewalk  were  visited  by  a group 
of  115  pupils  and  their  12  teachers 
from  the  North  Elementary  School 
of  North  Dighton  on  Saturday 
morning.  May  4. 

The  students  were  taken  on  a 
two-hour  tour  of  the  mills  and 
were  given  an  explanation  of  the 
process  of  ropemaking  from  the 
opening  and  preparation  of  the 
fiber  to  the  forming  and  laying  of 
ropes  and  cables.  ’The  children 
particularly  enjoyed  seeing  the 
nylon  ropes. 

The  pupils  were  divided  into 
five  groups  and  their  guides  were 
Edward  Freeman,  overseer  of  No. 
2 Mill;  William  Gilman,  Credit 
Union;  and  Nicholas  Strassel, 
Stanley  Remick  and  Baxter 
Moore  of  the  Laboratory. 

The  trip  to  Plymouth  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  award  for  good 
performance  in  a presentation  re- 
cently given  at  their  school.  They 
made  the  trip  by  bus  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  day  on  a 
sightseeing  tour  about  the  town. 


ySettr  €t 
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Easter  Nuptials 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Adamo  leaving  St.  Peter’s  Church  on  Easter 
Sunday  following  their  wedding.  The  bride  is  the  former  Olga  Cocchi 
of  Standish  avenue.  The  bridegroom,  who  recently  returned  from 
over  two  years’  overseas  service  in  the  Pacific,  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Josephine  Adamo  of  No.  1 Spinning  Room.  Left  to  right,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adamo;  Silvio  Adamo,  best  man;  and  Gerald  Rezendes,  an  usher. 


I No.  2 Mill  I 

I SPINNING  DEPT.  | 

DEOUNDA  COSTA 

Olga  Enagonio,  Lucy  Zaniboni 
and  Ida  Gallerani  attended  the 
operA  “The  Barber  of  Seville”  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  in  Boston 
recently. 

A farewell  dinner  was  given  to 
Miss  Bella  Andrada  at  the  Hobo- 
mock  Inn  in  honor  of  her  ap- 
proaching marriage  to  Joe  Oliviera 
of  New  Bedford.  Those  present 
were  Natalie  Caldera,  Dorothy 
Bernardo,  Dena  Taddia,  Alyce 
Augustinho,  Ethel  Costa,  Gloria 
Silva,  Judy  Santos,  Deolinda 
Costa  and  Bella  Andrada, 

Henry  Schira  of  Crescent  street, 
who  is  still  at  the  Pondville,  hos- 


pital in  Walpole,  is  reported  to 
be  doing  very  nicely. 

Mrs.  Dora  Raymond  has  been 
absent  a few  weeks  with  an  attack 
of  the  grip. 

Justa  Santos  and  Deolinda 
Costa  spent  Sunday  in  New  Bed- 
ford visiting  friends. 

Miss  Lucy  Zaniboni  of  Seaview 
street,  spent  the  past  week-end  in 
Lawrence  and  New  Hampshire, 
visiting  friends. 

Joseph  Gavoni  of  Cordage  ter- 
race, is  now  our  machine  fixer, 
substituting  for  Henry  Schira, 
who  is  out  ill. 

Miss  Marilda  Joubert  returned 
to  work  this  week  after  being  out 
for  six  weeks  due  to  illness. 

We  are  glad  to  have  back  with 
us  once  again  Manuel  Braz  of 
Bourne  street,  who  has  been  out 
a few  months  due  to  illness. 


For  Medical  Attention 


The  place  one  visits  only  when  one  has  to  but  where  everyone  gets 
prompt  and  effi'’ien*.  treatment.  Angelo  Lamborghini  is  the  “patient” 

hi”’'  ' '.  a ' .1  il  Department. 


WINS  FIRST  PRIZE 


Baxter  B.  Moore  of  the  Lab  is  the 
winner  of  first  prize  in  the  third 
and  final  limerick  contest.  Mr. 
ivtoore  wins  the  Schick  Razor. 


MAIN  OFFICE 


CHRISTINE  GILLIGAN 

We  are  hearing  a lot  these  days 
about  Lynette  Jean.  Who  is  she? 
The  newly  arrived  granddaughter 
of  Elsie  Morse  and  a prouder 
grandma  you  have  never  seen. 

It  was  wedding  bells  on  the 
24th  for  Bert  Stanghellini  of  the 
Advertising  - Mailing  Department 
and  Norma  Thompson  of  Kings- 
ton. Congratulations,  Bert. 

Dottie  Bell,  Prances  Armstrong 
and  Betsy  Oehme — three  former 
employees  and  now  “ladies  of 
leisure” — dropped  in  at  the  office 
the  other  afternoon  after  having 
lunched  at  the  Hall.  It  was  grand 
to  see  you  all  again,  girls! 

Millie  Walton  of  the  Cost  De- 
partment and  her  husband,  who 
was  recently  discharged  from  the 
service,  have  moved  to  an  apart- 
ment on  Vernon  street,  which 
they  located  after  an  exhaustive 
search  — proof  that  stick-to-it- 
iveness  does  get  results. 

Lyman  W.  Briggs  of  the  Pur- 
chasing Department  has  been 
serving  as  Traverse  Juror  during 
the  Civil  session  of  the  Superior 
Court  at  Brockton  for  the  past 
six  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Libby 
are  vacationing  at  Atlantic  City. 

Following  their  customary  pro- 
cedure, students  of  the  Duxbury 
High  school  spent  time  from  their 
Senior  commercial  class  studies 
doing  actual  office  work.  The 
P.  C.  Co.  office  was  selected  again 
this  year  as  one  of  the  three  local 
business  offices.  We  enjoyed  hav- 
ing you  with  us,  Virginia  Glass 
and  Irene  Damon. 

The  family  of  Ralph  Santaro 
has  had  two  reunions  recently. 
The  first,  the  return  from  the 
ETO  of  their  son  Ralph,  and  now 
the  arrival  of  his  wife,  a former 
resident  of  Blackpool,  England. 

A recent  office  visitor  was  Wal- 
ter Holmes,  son  of  Bert  Holmes 
of  the  Traffic  Department,  who 
is  now  dsicharged  following  two 
years  of  overseas  service  in  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany  with 
an  MP  Battalion — the  only  group 
of  its  kind  in  the  U.  S.  Army  that 
was  trained  as  a group  to  speci- 
fically take  over  policing  of  enemy 
territory  immediately  on  the  heels 
of  advancing  infantry  units. 

Fred  V.  Hart,  whose  travels 
with  the  Air  Transport  Command 
took  him  to  most  of  the  countries 
involved  in  the  European  war,  has 
since  his  discharge  been  back  to 
the  home  office  for  a week’s  brush 
up  training  course  before  resum- 
ing his  salesman’s  duties  in  the 
New  York  area. 

Relatives  of  Marjorie  Croft  and 
Henry  Adams  witnessed  their 
marriage  at  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrimage  parsonage  at  2 o’clock 
on  Saturday,  May  11.  Following  a 
reception  at  the  bride’s  home,  the 
couple  left  on  a trip  to  Canada 
and  upon  their  return  will  live 
in  Chiltonville.  Best  wishes,  Mar- 
jorie from  your  former  co-workers. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ 

1.  11;  2.  c;  3,  Bourne  Spooner; 
4.  goverment;  5.  Manila  appeared 
about  1830  while  sisal  was  first 
imported  in  1869;  6.  Henry  A. 
Wallace;  7.  b;  8.  6 miles;  9.  b; 

10.  By  two  parallel  green  threads 
on  t-.e  outside  of  one  strand. 


LIMERICK  CONTEST 

Continued  from  Page  One 

9.  Robert  Armstrong,  No. 
Spinning,  Two  Men’s  Ties. 

There  was  a mountain  climber  namei 

VI 

Who  scaled  cliffs  and  mountains  high 
For  each  tough  mountain  climb 
She  used  Plymouth  rope  every  time,’ 
Her  trust  was  as  high  as  the  sky. 

10.  Aura  Fortini,  Manufacture 
ing  Order,  Detecto  Scales. 

A smart  young  lobsterman  named  Ra'i 
cets  his  pots  in  the  sea  every  day; 

His  warp  is  Plymouth  brand, 

Hard  work  it  can  stand. 

And  it  sure  does  make  lobst'ering  pay. 

11.  F.  Graffam.  No.  2 Mil  i 
Spinner,  LaCross  Men’s  Manicun  i 
Set. 

Belle  swings  high  on  her  Hying  trapeze  i 
With  Plymouth  rope  slie  does  stunb 
with  great'  ease; 

Her  audience  gasp  and  cheer, 

But  Belle  has  no  fear 
Of  being  a case  for  M.  D.'s. 

12.  Doris  Shurtleff,  No.  2 Prei 
Room,  LaCross  Ladies’  Manicun 
Set. 

A smart  young  lobsterman  named  Raj 
octs  his  pots  in  the  sea  every  day; 

His  warp  is  Plymouth  brand,  ' 

Hard  work  It  can  stand, 

'It's  tough!"  the  Poor  lobsters  all  say  1 

13.  Gloria  Vaz,  No.  1 Mil) 
Spinner,  Guest  Towels. 

-i  smart  young  lobsterman  named  Raj 
-ets  his  pots  in  the  sea  every  day; 

His  warp  is  Plymouth  brand. 

Hard  work  It  can  stand. 

No  storm  could  bieak  it  away. 

14.  Marjorie  Anderson,  Traffic 
Lady  Buxton  Billfold. 

jelie  swings  high  on  her  flying  trapeze 
With  Plymouth  rope  she  does  stunts 
with  great  ease; 

Her  audience  gasp  and  cheer. 

But  Beile  has  no  fear 
That  her  career  will  suddenly  cease. 

15.  Dolores  ri.  uarreiro.  Test 
Room  No.  1 Mill,  Roycemore  Soap 
.jnsemble. 

A smart  young  lobsterman  named  Raj 
~ets  his  pots  in  the  sea  every  day; 

His  warp  is  Plymouth  brand. 

Hard  work  it  can  stand, 

His  lobsters  are  on  the  market  today. 

Congratulations  to  all  the  win- 
ners in  the  limerick  contests! 

To  the  other  participants  whc 
did  not  get  prizes,  we  say  “Well 
none!”  Your  entries  showed  good 
effort  and  had  a great  deal  of 
merit.  It  was  just  a case  of  there 
not  being  enough  prizes  for  the 
hundreds  of  fine  lines  submitted. 

The  winning  lines  were  not 
easily  determined.  It  was  only 
after  several  hours  of  discussion, 
deliberation  and  consultation  that 
decisions  were  arrived  at.  We  hope 
they  were  the  right  decisions. 

The  enthusiasm  and  response 
aroused  by  the  contests  were  in- 
dications as  to  their  appeal  and 
popularity.  We  hope  to  have  more 
Of  them  soon.  In  the  meantime, 
if  you  have  any  comments  or 
suggestions  on  this  or  future  con- 
tests, won’t  you  let  us  have  them? 


Forest  Fires  Retard 
Home  Building 

Would  you  jeopardize  homes 
and  jobs  for  our  Servicemen?  If 
not,  help  prevent  fires  that  in 
pre-war  years  destroyed  enough 
timber  to  make  215,000  five-room 
houses  and  burned  over  31  million 
acres  of  those  forest,  woods  and 
range  lands  that  have  been  pro- 
viding year-long  jobs  for  more 
than  SVz  million  people. 


Nine  out  ten  forest,  woods  and 
range  fires  are  still  man-made, 
according  to  national  statistics. 
And  though  two  out  of  seven  are 
set  maliciously  — generally  for 
spite  of  some  fancied  personal 
gain — seven  out  of  ten  are  still 
due  to  carelessness,  largely  with 
matches,  cigarettes,  and  camp 
and  picnic  and  debris  - burning 
fires. 


Hunters  and  fishermen!  With 
more  gasoline,  more  ammunition, 
more  time,  there’s  need  for  more 
care  with  fire  this  year.  So  always 
use  the  ash  tray  while  motoring. 
When  you're  afield  or  in  the 
woods  always  pinch  your  match 
to  be  sure  it’s  out,  bury  your  cig- 
arettes and  pipe  ashes  in  clean 
mineral  soil,  drown  your  camp 
fires,  and  kill  every  spark. 


America’s  welfare  depends  in 
large  part  on  the  maintenance  of 
her  natural  resources,  of  which 
timber — or  wood — is  the  second 
most  important.  Help  prevent 
fo;rest  fires! 
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They  Prepare  It . . . 


They  Eat  It! 
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Above — This  delectable-looking  loin  of  pork  chops  is  being  cut  by 
Manuel  Motta,  chef  and  overseer  at  Harris  Hall.  Left  to  right  in  the 
photograph,  Dora  W.  Besse,  Joan  Lewis,  Isabel  Pacheco,  Dorothy 
Proule,  Mr.  Motta  and  Joyce  Palmer. 


BALLING  ROOM 
No.  2 Mill 


NELLIE  MONTI 

Joe  Easier  is  back  to  work  again 
after  having  been  ill  with  the 
grippe  for  two  weeks. 

It’s  good  to  see  Leon  Lopes  at 
work  again  after  having  been  in 
:he  Merchant  Marine  for  13 
nonths. 

This  month  the  five-year  pins 
went  to  Hor tense  Rapoza,  John 
Tavares,  George  Neal  and  yours 
^ruly. 

I Bill  Green  has  left  the  employ 
of  the  company  and  will  be  with 
:he  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
company  now.  Good  luck  to  you 
and  we  hope  you  sell  a lot  of 
insurance. 

, Bella  Andrada  and  Joseph 
Olivera  are  now  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
and  will  reside  in  New  Bedford, 
lis  home  town.  Congratulations! 
We’ll  certainly  miss  you  here  in 
Jie  Balling  Room.  Before  she 
.eft,  the  group  here  presented  her 
with  a gift  of  a pair  of  boudoir 
amps  and  a cocktail  set. 

It’s  a very  pleasant  half  hour 
:hat  is  spent  in  the  cafeteria  when 
certain  railroad  personnel  and 
company  employees  get  together 
for  lunch  and  the  usual  chit-chat. 
However,  someone  in  the  group  is 
still  looking  for  a pair  of  missing 
^hoes.  Maybe  he  isn’t  looking  in 
i;he  right  places  and  could  use  a 
dttle  help? 

1 When  the  barber  charged  Bill 
uanman  66  cents  for  a haircut 
ind  recevied  the  complaint  that  it 
was  too  much  money  for  such  a 
small  job,  the  barber  promptly 
(Started  to  clip  his  eyebrows  to 
compensate. 

When  Jesse  Tavares  opens  the 
back  room  in  his  luncheonette, 
he’s  really  going  to  have  some- 
thing. There  will  be  music  and 
dancing,  and  we’ll  probably  see 
those  jive-enthusiasts,  Bella  Jesse 
and  Leon  Lopes,  warming  up  the 
floor. 

A deep-sea  fishing  party  will 
oe  held  on  Sunday,  June  16,  for 
men  and  women  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  aboard  the  new 
(party  boat  “Arminda”  owned  by 
John  T.  Tavares.  The  fee  will 
oe  $3  per  person.  Lines  and  bait 
will  be  furnished.  Anyone  desiring 
ito  go  should  notify  Vincent  Guar- 
aldi  or  Tony  Martin  of  No.  2 Mill. 


CONGRATULATIONS! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Watterson 
are  the  proud  parents  of  twin 
daughters,  born  ’Thursday,  May  9, 
at  the  Jordan  hospital.  Harold  is 
a No.  2 Mill  worker  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Gena  Alvitti,  was  also 
a No.  2 Mill  worker  prior  to  her 
marriage.  Mother,  father,  and 
twin  daughters  are  all  reported 
doing  fine.  Congratulations,  Har- 
old and  Gena. 


TAR  HOUSE 


JESSE  L.  REZENDES 

FERNEZ— PEDERZANI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Pederzani 
announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Beverly,  to  Paul  Fernez, 
son  of  Mrs.  Louise  Fernez  of  16 
North  Spooner  street.  The  wed- 
ding took  place  April  27,  at  St. 
Mary’s  church  with  Rev.  Stephen 
Moran  officiating  at  the  candle- 
light services. 

Attending  the  bride  were  her 
cousin.  Miss  Palma  Pederzani,  as 
maid-of -honor,  and  Misses  Ruth 
Pimental  and  Gloria  Botieri  as 
bridesmaids.  Maurice  Fernez, 
brother  of  the  bridegroom,  was 
best  man,  while  the  ushers  were 
Manny  Amaral  and  Albert  Sul- 
veri. 

Returning  from  their  wedding 
trip,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fernez  plan  to 
live  at  Highland  place,  Plymouth. 
Congratulations,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fernez. 


To  all  spinsters,  old  maids,  and 
aging  women  of  honor  . . . Essio 
Besegai,  the  idol  of  Tar  House 
Productions,  wishes  to  announce 
with  trumpet  fanfare,  that  he  is 
once  again  an  eligible  bachelor 
along  with  Jimmy  Stewart,  Cary 
Grant  and  Clark  Gable.  Just  what 
his  next  role  with  Tar  House  Pro- 
ductions will  be,  we  are  not  yet 
sm-e,  but  have  been  informed  that 
his  former  mate’s  “weekly  roll” 
will  be  of  far  greater  importance 
to  him  than  Cecile  B.  DeMille. 

Back  in  1906  when  the  plant’s 
management  placed  their  noggins 
together  and  decided  to  give  work 
to  a shy  but  smiling  youngster, 
little  did  they  realize  that  a chain 
of  forty  consecutive  years  was  in 
the  making,  and  now  that  ancient 
youngster  has  received  his  life 
pension  with  the  plans  of  living  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  home  life.  Like 
a string  of  precious  pearls,  so  is 
Joseph  Carvalho’s  chain  of  service 
with  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany a magnificient  milestone  of 
respect  and  good  workmanship, 
that  we  of  Ye  Olde  Tar  House 
tip  our  hats  with  reverent  affec- 
tion to  such  a worthy  record.  Good 
luck,  Joe. 

Recently  Larry  Mossey  attended 
the  T.W.U.A.  Convention  at  At- 
lantic City,  New  Jersey,  with  four 
other  local  officers  and  regional 
director,  William  Bowes.  With 
the  acid  - digesting  prices  for 
“wine,  woo-ing  and  song,”  the 
boys  grafted  the  conclusion  that 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
should  move  their  caravan  of 
mathematicians  and  economical 
statisticians  from  the  nation’s 
capitol  to  Atlantic  City  for  such 
reasons  as  mentioned  above. 
Please  note:  Brothers  Chester 
(Bowles)  and  Bill  (Bowes), 


Above — The  second  floor  of  Harris  Hall  is  a busy  place  right  after  the 
noon  whistle  blows  and  the  men  crowd  into  the  cafeteria  for  lunch. 
Can  you  identify  them? 


PREP  ROOM 

No.  1 Mill 


TENNIE  ALMEIDA 

Mrs.  Mary  Souza  is  confined  to 
her  home  because  of  illness.  Hurry 
back,  Mary;  we  all  miss  you. 

Tony  Caton  is  still  home  follow- 
ing a recent  operation.  We  hope 
to  have  him  back  wtih  us  soon. 
A number  of  his  co-workers  pre- 
sented him  with  a basket  of  fruit. 

John  Gassman  is  also  on  our 
sick  list.  Hope  you’ll  soon  be  back, 
Johnnie.  We  miss  you. 

Eddie  Riberio  has  left  the  em- 
ploy -of  the  Cordage  Company. 
Sorry  to  see  you  go,  Eddie;  we 
certainly  miss  you  and  your  cute 
jokes. 

Alfred  (Duke)  Alves  has  re- 
ceived his  first  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  emblem  for  five  years 
service.  Good  work,  Duke!  Just 
wait  until  they  start  mounting 
diamonds  on  it. 

Mrs.  Flora  Ledo  who  has  been 
anxiously  awaiting  a certain  tele- 
phone call  has  finally  received  it. 
Yes,  from  her  husband,  Joseph 
Ledo  who  has  returned  from  Eu- 
rope. We  are  all  very  happy  for 
you.  Flora. 

i MAINTENANCE  i 

I DEPARTMENT  | 

I 

R.  SAMPSON 

Karl  Roberts,  our  plant  engi- 
neer, returned  to  work  this  week. 
Mr.  Roberts  has  been  at  home 
several  weeks  following  an  oper- 
ation. 

Jesse  Robbins  has  moved  to  his 
new  home  on  Forest  avenue  ex- 
tension. 

Miss  Eleanor  Nicoli,  with  two 
friends,  spent  last  week-end  at 
the  Hotel  Taft  in  New  York  City. 

John  Hickey  is  able  to  be  out 
and  around  again  but  it  will  prob- 
ably be  several  weeks  before  he 
returns  to  work. 

Frank  Richmond  paid  us  a visit 
this  last  week.  He  has  just  re- 
cently been  discharged  from  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

By  the  way,  if  you  drive  by  Long 
pond  some  day  and  see  G.  Aldro- 
vandi  casting  a flashy  rod,  don’t 
be  fooled  into  thinking  he’s  catch- 
ing trout.  George  has  a contract 
to  clean  out  the  suckers.  P.  S. — 
So  far  he’s  doing  well. 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tavares  of 
300  Court  street.  North  Plymouth, 
announce  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Sarah  Perry,  to  Frank 
D.  Murphy  of  Boston. 

Murdock  Christie,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Christie,  is  being 
married  to  Louise  Barboni  on 
May  26. 


1 NO.  3 MILL 
I Top  Floor 

MAE  CARREIRA 

Some  people  like  to  bowl,  some 
like  to  dance,  but  Enis  Breveglieri, 
you’d  better  stick  to  dancing. 

Wayne  Allen,  is  a newcomer  to 
No.  3 Mill.  Mm-mm,  girls,  he’s  all 
right! 

Warning!  You’d  better  keep 
out  of  Bud  Malone’s  way  when 
the  milk  girl  comes  upstairs.  He 
makes  one  dash  for  that  elevator. 

Bill  Meehan  and  Walter  Dries 
are  certainly  two  unusual  fisher- 
men. After  a week-end  fishing 
trip  they  came  home  not  only 
without  fish,  but  without  a fish 
story. 

Welcome  back  to  work  Charlie 
Andrews,  Martha  Andrews,  Man- 
uel Andrews  and  Kenneth  Battles. 

Sarah  Fratus  is  back  to  work 
after  three  weeks  at  home  sick. 

Farewell  to  Joe  Furtado,  who 
has  left  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany after  42  years  of  faithful 
and  continuous  service. 

Mary  Creati  has  asked  for  per- 
mission to  stay  at  home  for  a 
week  to  take  care  of  her  brand 
new  baby  granddaughter. 

Our  famous  CIO  steward  Joe 
Silva  has  just  returned  from  a 
five-day  stay  at  Atlantic  City, 
where  among  other  pleasures  he 
attended  meetings  of  the  national 
convention  of  the  CIO. 


PREP  ROOM 
Mill  No.  2 


MARY  ALBERGHINI 

Joseph  Costa  and  his  family  are 
entertaining  relatives  from  Cali- 
fornia. They  formerly  lived  in 
Plymouth  and  this  is  their  first 
visit  here  in  26  years.  They  plan 
to  stay  a month  or  more. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  Dee 
Andrada  on  the  recent  death  of 
her  grandmother. 

’The  following  employees  re- 
ceived their  service  pins  this 
month  for  five  years  of  service: 
Charlie  Weston,  Albert  Boni  and 
Manuel  Pedro. 


DOUBLY  BLEST 

Lucky  guy — has  a wife  and  a 
cigarette  lighter  and  both  work. 


“Arminda” 

Deep  Sea  Fishing  Parties 

New  40-Passenger  Boat 
Conveniences  for 
Men  and  Women 
CAPT.  JOHN  TAVARES 
Licensed  Pilot 

17  Bradford  Ave.  Tel.  King.  2058 
NO.  PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 

Write  or  Call  3:00  to  6:30  p.m. 
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IS  HE  KIDDING? 

With  the  many  hundreds  of 
letters  which  daily  flow  through 
an  organization  as  large  as  ours, 
it  is  sometimes  puzzling  to  try  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff. 

Here  is  one  letter  that  came 
in  recently  which  is  probably 
nothing  but  “chaff”!  It’s  inter- 
esting, anyway,  so  we’re  printing 
it  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth. 

G.  Gifford  Symes 
Engineer 

Aiken,  South  Carolina 
April  3,  1946 

Mr.  A.  J.  Cavicchi 
Sales  Promotion  Department 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
North  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Mr.  Cavicchi: 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for 
your  copy  of  “Rope  Magic.”  This 
will  prove  a pleasant  diversion 
from  knitting.  It  will  be  an  addi- 
tional way  to  while  away  the  time 
if  I had  a copy  of  your  book  on 
knots. 

May  I please  have  a copy? 

Here’s  one  for  Jarow. 

In  the  early  days  of  Colorado 
when  I punched  cattle  for  the 
Lazy  Grid,  #,  outfit  on  the  Gore 
Range,  PLYMOUTH  rope  saved 
my  life.  I,  therefore,  have  always 
had  a tender  place  in  my  heart 
for  PLYMOUTH  rope  and  Plym- 
outh Rock,  as  well,  it  being  the 
first  home  of  my  ancestors  in 
America. 

One  day  while  roimding  up 
strays  I was  cut  off  from  the 
ranch  by  a roving  band  of  Ute 
braves  and  was  cornered  on  the 
crest  of  Double  Buttes  Mesa. 

Double  Buttes  Mesa  slopes 
gently  to  the  west,  north  and  east, 
but  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a 
sheer  drop  of  several  hundred 
feet  divided  by  a narrow  shelf. 

I eluded  the  Utes  and  worked 
my  way  to  the  crest  of  the  south 
butte.  Far  below  me  stretched 
the  green  valley  of  Buffalo  Creek 
with  the  ranch  house  and  the 
grazing  herds  of  longhorns. 

But  how  was  I to  get  there! 

I loosed  my  coil  of  PLYMOUTH, 
placed  my  .30  - .30  conveniently 
near  in  case  I was  amprised  by 
the  Utes,  unsaddled  my  pony  and 
lowered  all  my  gear,  except  my 
pony  and  .30 -.30  down  to  the 
ledge. 

My  pony  balked  at  being  low- 
ered over  the  butte.  He  was  only 
a colt  and  had  not  yet  learned 
about  PLYMOUTH  rope. 

I then  knotted  one  end  of  my 
PLYMOUTH  to  an  old  pine 
stump,  picked  up  my  .30-.30,  cut 
the  knot,  slid  down  the  PLYM- 
OUTH rope  to  the  ledge,  jerked 
the  rope  free  and  was  ready  for 
the  second  drop.  This  was  sim- 
ilarly overcome  and  I reached  the 
ranch  with  all  my  gear  and  my 
PLYMOUTH,  less  three  feet,  with- 
out further  ado. 

Only  PLYMOUTH  rope  could 
have  done  this! 

In  those  days  cow  punchers 
had  to  use  extra  long  ropes  on 
account  of  the  wide  spread  of  the 
longhorns  of  the  Texas  steers. 
But  even  the  extra  length  of  my 
PLYMOUTH  rope  was  not  long 
enough  to  throw  over  the  pine 
stumps  and  allow  me  to  slide  to 
safety  on  a doubled  rope. 

I slid  down  on  a single  rope. 

Yours  truly, 

(signed)  G.  GIFFORD  SYMES 


BOOKLET  REQUESTS 
FROM  MANY  LANDS 

Advertisements  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  products  literally  reach 
all  corners  of  the  world,  judg- 
ing by  the  requests  that  come 
in  from  remote  countries  for 
booklets  and  other  information 
about  our  products. 

During  the  past  month  we 
have  received  requests  for  book- 
lets from  the  following  distant 
points:  Mexico,  Cuba,  Hawaii, 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Belgium, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Chile,  India, 
Ireland,  Holland  and  West 
Africa. 


28  Years  Service 


WILLIAM  L.  LEIDLOFF 

Twenty-eight  years  of  faithful 
service  as  secretary  of  the  Old 
Colony  Mutual  Relief  Association 
is  the  record  of  William  L.  Leid- 
loff  of  Whiting  street,  a pensionee 
and  former  Shipping  Department 
employee  of  Plymouth  Cordage. 

Mr.  Leidloff,  who  is  78  years  of 
age,  is  a familiar  figure  about  the 
plant,  calling  on  Walter  Carr, 
president  of  the  Association,  and 
other  persons  in  connection  with 
his  secretarial  duties. 

Mr.  Leidloff  has  a unique  sys- 
tem of  flgm-ing  all  his  own  and 
involves  using  a counting  board 
which  he  brought  over  from  Rus- 
sia, his  native  country. 

Established  on  June  20,  1878, 
the  Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief 
Association  is  a mutual  benefit 
organization  whereby  its  members 
obtain  sickness  benefits  and,  in 
the  case  of  charter  members, 
death  benefits  also.  It  now  num- 
bers close  to  800  members. 

The  two  oldest  members  and 
only  living  founders  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  Henry  L.  Stegmaier 
and  Edward  Carr,  who  is  an  uncle 
of  the  present  president. 


Another  Request 
From  West  Africa 

Correspondence  with  the  Dark 
Continent  continues  with  another 
request  from  Africa  for  one  of  our 
“Useful  Knots”  booklets.  The  let- 
ter is  as  follows: 

32  Agarawn  Street 
Lagos,  Nigeria 
31st  January  1946 
Dear  Sir,  or  madam. 

Having  got  your  name  and  ad- 
dress from  one  of  my  best  friends 
in  Lagos,  I want  you  to  send  me 
your  free  sample  of  your  “Useful 
Knots”  and  how  to  tie  them.  I 
hope  you  will  send  it  to  me,  please 
send  it  to  me  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, if  you  send  it  to  me  I will 
recommend  you  to  all  my  best 
friends  in  Lagos. 

Yours  very  truly 

S.  DAWUDI  SUBERU 


Many  Events 

At  Auditorium 

March  and  April  were  busy 
months  at  the  Auditorium  with  33 
special  events  taking  place  there. 
These  included  the  regular  weekly 
dances  held  on  Friday  or  Satur- 
day of  each  week,  the  Boy  Scout, 
Girl  Scout  and  Brownie  regular 
weekly  meetings. 

In  addition  to  these  regular 
events,  the  Auditorium  was  used 
on  March  1,  for  St.  Mary’s  church 
basketball  game  and  dance,  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  course 
in  First  Aid  on  the  same  date, 
an  address  by  E.  Gearside  on  radio 
to  a group  of  Boy  Scouts  on  March 
11,  and  the  Baby  Clinic  on  March 
21, 
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MARTHA  LEMIUS 


We  wish  to  extend  a hearty 
welcome  to  Herminia  Bastos  who 
has  been  transferred  to  our  de- 
partment from  No.  1 Mill  Spin- 
ning Room;  and  to  Elwin  Krueger, 
our  gift  from  the  Ropewalk.  We 
hope  they  will  enjoy  working  with 
us  as  much  as  we  enjoy  working 
with  them. 

Frank  Edwards  Jr.,  has  been 
out  for  the  past  two  weeks  recov- 
ering from  a tonsilectomy.  Cheer 
up,  Frankie,  you’ll  soon  be  able 
to  dig  into  steaks  and  chops  again. 

Have  you  noticed  Thomas  Scag- 
liarini  day-dreaming  lately?  He’s 
trying  to  figure  out  how  he’s  go- 
ing to  catch  the  enormous  fish 
that  got  away  from  him  the  other 
day.  Why  don’t  you  try  “Frog” 
pond,  Tom? 

John  Cicero  who  has  been  ab- 
sent the  last  few  weeks  because 
of  ill  health  has  returned  to  work 
again,  fit  as  a Addle.  We’re  glad 
to  see  him  and,  incidentally,  have 
you  seen  his  new  “Gable”  mus- 
tache? 

Have  you  noticed  the  ring  Paul- 
ine “Cuddles”  Freyermuth  is 
wearing  lately?  Won’t  be  long 
now! 

We’ve  been  missing  Joseph 
Santos  around  here  lately,  who  is 
out  because  of  ill  health.  Best 
wishes  for  a speedy  recovery,  Joe. 

The  Cordage  Club  Alleys  made 
way  for  the  most  sensational 
bowling  tournament  of  the  season 
on  Friday,  May  3,  when  the  Bobby 
Sockers  challenged  the  Machine 
Shop.  Both  teams  bowled  excep- 
tionally well  (thanks  to  the  score 
keepers ! ) but  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control,  they 
were  unable  to  complete  the  final 
string.  So  the  question  at  hand 
is  “Who  won?”  Each  team  scored 
one  point,  but  that  doesn’t  clear 
matters.  So,  boys,  get  ready.  We 
Bobby  Sockers  are  still  going  to 
take  you  up  on  that  final  match. 


NOTICE 

Members  of  the  Old  Colony 
Mutual  Relief  in  order  to  receive 
sick  benefits  shall  be  required  to 
furnish  a doctor’s  certificate  with- 
iri  one  week  of  beginning  of  such 
disability.  All  claims  are  to  be 
approved  by  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee. 


SPINNING  ROOM 
No.  1 Mill 


DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 


Miss  Gloria  Silva  attended 
farewell  dinner  party  at  the 
Hobomock  Inn  in  honor  Miss 
Bella  Andrade,  who  was  married 
Sunday,  April  28,  at  St.  Mary’s 
church  and  who  is  leaving  Plym- 
outh. 


Miss  Dorothy  Bernardo  spent 
the  week  of  April  22  in  Maine 
visiting  with  her  fiance  and  his 
family. 

Miss  Alice  Aguiar  became  the 
bride  of  Joe  Botelho  on  Saturday, 
April  27,  at  St.  Mary’s  church. 
The  couple  left  on  a short  wed- 
ding trip  to  Boston.  Alice’s 
friends  here  “pitched  in”  and 
gave  her  a beautiful  blue  silk 
puff — and  a baby  rattle! 


Willard  Hunt  is  back  at  work 
after  leaving  us  for  a while.  This 
accounts  for  the  broad  smile  that 
Nick  Kaiser  is  wearing  lately. 
We’re  glad  to  see  you  back,  Willie. 


Did  you  see  Frank  Wager  in  the 
Easter  Parade,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  lovely  ladies?  He  cer- 
tainly didn't  look  like  the  Frank 
that  was  fixing  his  lawn  on  Sat- 
urday, did  he?  j 

These  are  busy  nights  for  Leo 
Jaeger  and  Eddie  Voght.  Yes, 
busy  rolling  over  the  bocci  court 
at  the  Bavarian  Club. 
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Annie  Thomas  is  sporting  a 
new  coiffure  these  days.  Have 
you  noticed? 

A basket  of  fruit  was  sent  to 
Julia  Carvalho  from  the  women 
here.  Julia  is  on  a three  months’ 
rest  cure. 
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SLIP  NEEDED  CHANGING 


At  a local  bank,  a bookkeeper, 
telephoned  a customer  to  tell  her 
that  the  deposit  slip  she  had 
mailed  in  with  her  deposit  had 
an  error  in  addition.  After  a 
lengthy  discussion,  during  which 
the  woman  did  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand what  the  employe  was 
trying  to  explain,  she  asked: 
“Well,  just  what  is  it  you  want 
me  to  do?” 
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“Lady,”  he  began,  “all  we  want 
you  to  do  is  change  your  slip.” 
With  that  he  heard  an  angry 
click  as  she  hung  up  the  receiver. 
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“Maybe  she’s  mad.  because  I forgot  to  mention  I wouldn’t  be  home  .'  f 
for  dinner!”  ^ 
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I * YOUR  GARDEN 

IN  MAY 

• 

I I WATCH  THE  TREES.  When 
,|  ak  leaves  come  out,  it’s  time  to 
1 lant  snap  beans.  Sweet  corn 
J iay  also  be  planted  at  this  time. 

I VERY  TENDER  CROPS.  The 
allowing  should  not  be  set  out 
ntil  warm  weather  has  definitely 
rrived:  cucumbers  and  other 

ine  crops,  lima  beans,  peppers, 
jg-plant. 

GOOD  COMPANIONS.  The 
Daces  between  tomato  plants 
lay  be  occupied  by  lettuce, 
adishes,  spinach,  early  beets  or 
arrots,  which  will  be  out  of  the 
round  before  the  larger  plants 
eed  the  space.  This  practice  ap- 
lies  also  to  peppers,  broccoli, 
gg-plant  and  pole  beans,  between 
rhich  small,  quick  crops  may  be 
rown. 

SWEET  CORN.  In  a garden  of 
'mited  space,  corn  is  a luxury 
rop.  On  a space  3x3  feet,  you 
buld  grow  about  6 or  7 ears, 
‘hink  what  a crop  of  other  vege- 
ibles  that  spot  could  pi'oduce! 
orn  is  apt  to  shade  other  vege- 
ibles.  It  is  also  popular  with 
orers  and  Jap  beetles.  Yet  home- 
rown  corn  on  the  dinner  table  is 
great  treat! 

VINE  CROPS  TAKE  ROOM. 


iegetables  produced  from  vines 
hich  ramble  over  the  ground 
ike  up  a great  deal  of  room, 
hese  vine  crops  include  cucum- 
3rs,  melons,  pumpkins,  squash 
id  sweet  potatoes.  These  crops 
•e  very  sensitive  to  cold  and 
lould  not  be  planted  until  the 
eather  is  really  warm. 

I BROCCOLI.  Broccoli  takes 
bace,  but  being  an  all-season 
•op,  it  will  supply  you  all  sum- 
er  and  into  the  fall.  It  is  easier 
■ grow  than  caulifiower.  Six 
ants  will  supply  a small  family. 
CABBAGES  LIKE  SWEET 
DIL.  Dig  a little  hydrated  lime 
. around  the  cabbages.  They 
slike  the  slightest  acidity.  Do 
ot  injure  the  roots  in  applying 
le  lime.  Broccoli  also  benefits 
om  this  treatment. 


‘THINNING.  The  sooner  you 
,ve  your  seedlings  living  room, 
'le  bigger  and  better  the  crops 
ill  be. 

WATER  OR  NOT?  Unless  your 
ants  are  suffering,  don’t  water! 
your  plants  really  need  water, 
bply  it  to  a depth  of  6 or  8 
■ ^'ches.  Use  a sprinkler  with  fine 
pray  on  your  seedlings.  Do  not 
('■own  them  out.  A hose  can  have 
'bf  nozzle  covered  and  tied  with 
cloth  bag  and  laid  in  between 
"He  plant  rows.  When  the  ground 
Q well  soaked,  drag  hose  to  the 
nxt  dry  part  of  the  row.  This 
tfves  long  hours  of  standing  and 
hiding  the  hose. 

j I' WHAT  HARVEST?  With  an 
I't  rly  start  at  sowing,  you  have  by 
Jiw  had  lettuce,  radish  and  scal- 
pin  salad.  You  have  had  spinach 
^id  chard,  young  beets  and  baby 
iti  rrots,  turnips,  and  turnip  tops, 

!iid  those  wonderful  messes  of 
] as.  Their  vines  will  soon  be  torn 
ht.  What  are  you  planting  in 
1 eir  stead?  Plant  short  new 
]jws  of  lettuce,  can'ots,  beets  and 
• her  crops. 

' REMEMBER:  “Grow  a garden 
Vis  year,  save  a life!“ 
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4 More  Men  Retire  From  Cordage 


JOE  FURTADO 


JOE  CARVALHO 


LESTER  BAKER 


LOUIS  REGINI 


Four  more  men  with  long  serv- 
ice records  as  employees  of  Plym- 
outh Cordage  retired  during  the 
month  of  April  to  enjoy  well- 
earned  leisure  after  a total  of  138 
years  of  employment. 

Joe  Furtado,  Feeder  Converted 
Oiler  in  No.  3 Mill,  was  pensioned 
on  April  29,  after  42  years  of  con- 
tinuous service.  He  came  to  work 
at  Cordage  on  March  21,  1904. 


Joe  Carvalho,  dye  machine  op- 
erator in  the  Rope  Room,  was 
also  pensioned  on  April  26,  fol- 
lowing 40  years  of  service.  He  be- 
gan working  here  on  Sepember 
6,  1906. 

Lester  F.  Baker  came  to  work 
at  Cordage  on  October  10,  1916, 
and  has  been  employed  as  a ware- 
house man  in  the  Shipping  De- 
partment. He  was  retired  on  April 
29,  on  a retirement  wage, 


It  was  27  years  ago  that  Louis 
Regini  came  with  Plymouth  Cord- 
age. He  retired  on  April  22,  after 
many  years  of  service  in  the  Rope- 
walk. 

Congratulations  Joe  Furtado, 
Joe  Carvalho,  Lester  and  Louis, 
on  your  many  years  of  loyal  serv- 
ice! The  entire  organization  wish- 
es you  men  many  happy  years  of 
leisure  to  crown  your  many  years 
of  good  workmanship. 


Emp.  Garden  Plots 
Ready  For  Sowing 

Manuel  J.  Rapoza.  who  does  the 
plowing  for  the  Department  of 
Grounds,  has  completed  his  job 
of  plowing  and  harrowing  the 
employee  garden  plots  located  at 
Rye  Field,  Forest  avenue  exten- 
sion. Rope  Walk  court  and  Atlan- 
tic street. 

Several  gardens  have  already 
been  planted  in  these  areas  but 
there  are  a few  good  plots  at  the 
Rye  Field  and  Atlantic  street 
areas  which  are  still  available  to 
employees  who  need  land  for 
planting  purposes. 

In  view  of  the  current  food 
famine  which  shows  no  signs  of 
improvement  for  at  least  another 
year,  it  would  be  well  worth  while 
for  any  employee  who  has  no 
other  land  available  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  use 
one  of  these  lots  which,  for  ex- 
ample, are  large  enough  to  pro- 
duce up  to  ten  bushels  of  potatoes 
based  on  the  following  table: 

(Rows  30  inches — plants  12  to 
18  inches  apart) 

Approximate  size  of  each  lot, 
2000  sq.  feet. 

Feet  of  row  for  potato  planting, 
800. 

Amount  of  seed  required,  40  to 
64  lbs. 

Potato  yield  per  100  ft.,  75  lbs. 

Total  yield,  600  lbs. 

Of  course  there  are  several 
things  that  help  to  bring  about 
maximum  yields  such  as  proper 
fertilizing,  dusting-  spraying, 
weather,  etc.,  but  generally  speak- 
ing. potatoes  are  not  difficult  to 
grow. 

J.  A.  Smith 


I SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

During  the  past  month,  the  fol- 
lowing employees  received  service 
I emblems  for  twenty-five  years  or 
i more  service  with  the  company: 

j Jesse  Tavares,  Jr 35  yrs. 

Eugene  Goeller  35  yrs. 

! Gaetano  Fortini  30  yrs. 


I MANUFACTURING 
I and  ORDER  DEPT. 

I : 

DORIS  BERGONZINI 

Miss  Vilma  Valeriani  spent  an 
enjoyable  week-end  in  New  York 
last  month. 

This  department  seems  to  have 
some  writing  talent;  two  winners 
in  the  limerick  contests,  Joe  Cor- 
rea and  Frannie  Nutterville.  They 
may  be  our  future  Longfellow, 
who  knows? 

Jerry  (Hubba,  Hubba)  Rezendes 
is  now  playing  ball  with  the  Olym- 
pics. Watch  that  left  field,  Jerry. 

John  Morton  recently  dis- 
charged from  the  Navy  is  back 
with  our  department.  Welcome 
back,  Johnny. 

Jerry  Rezendes  seems  to  have 
had  an  active  part  in  the  recent 
weddings  in  town.  So,  if  you  need 
a best  man  or  even  an  usher,  call 
on  Jerry. 


INDIAN  LOVE  CALL 

There  was  a lovely  young  Sioux, 
As  tempting  as  fresh  honey-dioux. 
She  displayed  her  cute  knees 
As  she  strolled  past  tepees. 

And  the  braves  all  hollered 
“Wioux,  wioux!” 


AD  IN  THE  "NEWS" 
BRINGS  RESULTS 

The  effectiveness  of  publicity 
via  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
NEWS  has  been  proven  by  the 
fact  that  the  “Found”  notice 
in  the  April  issue  resulted  in 
the  return  to  the  owner  of  his 
thirty-five  year  service  pin. 

The  owner  was  a retired  em- 
ployee who  prized  this  evidence 
of  his  long  service  record  and 
naturally  he  was  very  pleased 
to  get  the  service  pin  back. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  News 
is  pours  to  advertise  in  free  of 
charge.  Ads  can  be  accepted 
from  employees  only. 


Above — Spinning  the  fiber  which  passes  through  hundreds  of  fine 
steel  pins  and  is  then  whisked  into  the  tube  shown  in  the  lower  left 
forground.  Left  to  right,  Peter  Querze,  Richard  Voght  and  Joseph 
Vincent,  all  of  No.  1 Mill. 


1 Myrtle 


Right  Around  Home 


By  Dudley  Fisher 
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Richard  Tavares  is  12  years  old 
and  is  in  the  7th  grade  in  the 
Junior  High  School.  He  is  the 
son  of  John  Tavares,  bundle  pul- 
ler of  No.  3 Mill. 


Arthur  A.  Natalini  gives  us  a 
friendly  wave  as  he  has  his  pic- 
ture taken.  He  is  the  son  of 
Angelo  Natalini,  who  works  in  the 
Rope  Room. 


William  H.  Johnson  smiles  for  the  photographer  ! 
as  he  sits  for  his  picture.  He  is  the  2-year-old  son 
of  Clarence  Johnson,  gill  spinner  in  No.  2 Mill. 


Marie  McMahon,  11,  of  125 
Summer  street,  is  the  daughter  of 
George  McMahon,  general  man- 
ger of  the  warehouses  in  the  Ship- 
ping Department. 


Carmen  Marie  Valenziano  en- 
joys being  pushed  on  her  sleigh 
and  she  wants  her  doll  to  enjoy 
it  too.  Carmen  is  the  one-year- 
old  daughter  of  Peter  Valenziano, 
a Rope  Room  worker. 


Bernard  Henry  Sampson  loves 
Blonde  and  beautiful,  Katherine  and  Rollene  Darsch  are  the  to  play  in  the  snow.  He  is  the  ' 

daughters  of  Andrew  Darsch,  head  of  the  Tag  Room.  Kathy  is  3 '/a  4-year-old  son  of  George  P.  Samp-  J 

while  Rollene  is  6 years  old.  son  of  No.  1 Mill,  Rope  Room. 


Yes,  we  think  it’s  a pretty  dress 
too  you  have  on.  Virginia  Roder- 
ick, 6,  pauses  on  the  doorstep  of 
her  home  to  let  the  camerman 
take  her  picture.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Manuel  Roderick  of 
the  Machine  Shop. 


This  is  Eleanor  Manfredi  who  was  three  years 
old  in  February.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Alice  and 
Tello  Manfredi.  Alice  worked  in  No.  1 Mill  Base- 
ment until  recently. 


OUR  YOUNGER  SET 
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IWith  Our  Cameraman  at  Cordage 


» Above — Bringing:  bobbins  of  yarn  from  one  mill  to  another  is  the 
f work  of  the  Industrial  Railroad.  Eddie  Strassel,  right,  and  Arthur 
• Guaraldi  work  on  the  little  cars  which  are  operated  by  compressed  air. 


Below — Painting  the  new  Lab.  quarters.  Walter  Thom  lends  a helping 
- hand  to  Antone  Souza  while  Walter  Cannucci,  left,  is  ready  to  slap  on 
the  paint. 


Above — Feeding  the  coarse  spread- 
er in  No.  3 Mill.  John  Darsch, 
foreman,  supervises  the  operation 
while  Belmeida  Soares  feeds  the 
sliver  into  the  machine. 


Following  the  cameraman 
on  his  rounds  of  the  plant 
takes  us  to  a variety  of  places 
where  men  and  women  are 
all  busy  with  their  own  par- 
ticular tasks. 

These  tasks  may  be  the  ac- 
tual production  of  fine  rope, 
or  it  may  be  any  one  of  the 
many  other  jobs  involved  in 
operating  a plant  as  large  as 
ours.  Whatever  the  job,  one 
thing  is  certain — it  is  being 
done  by  a competent  person 
the  best  way  possible. 

A few  of  these  workers  are 
caught  at  their  jobs  by  the 
wandering  photographer. 


Above — Operating  the  medium  draw  boxes  in  No.  1 Mill.  Left  to  right, 
Mary  Morin,  Mary  C.  Carvalho  and  Constance  Quintal. 


Below — The  Laying  Group  of  No.  1 Ground  in  the  Ropewalk  prepare 
to  lay  a 9”  manila  rope.  “Tails”  are  wrapped  around  the  rope  to  hold 
the  angle  of  turn  as  the  men  proceed  down  the  ground.  Left  to  right, 
John  Smith,  Larry  Caviochi,  Elwin  Krueger,  William  Sturtevant  and 
Nick  Schneider. 


I 


i 
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Ex-Servicemen  Back  at  Work  I 

Here  are  twelve  more  of  our  boys  who  have  returned  to  civilian  life,  and  tjl 
Plymouth  Cordage,  after  having  served  for  their  country.  It’s  great  to  see  our  list  ol. 
returned  servicemen  increase  week  by  week,  and  to  have  them  back  with  us  agaiiil< 
WELCOME  HOME!  I 


LEON  LOPES 
Merchant  Marine — SK  2/c 
Length  of  Service — 10  mos. 
No.  2 MUl 


GERALD  ALBERTINI 
U.S.N. — Motor  Mach.  Mate  2/c 
Length  of  Service  3 yrs. 
Rope  Room 


FRANK  GALLO,  JR. 

Army — Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  3 mos. 
No.  2 Mill 


BURTON  HERTEL 
Navy — A/S 

Length  of  Service — 1 mo.  14  days 
No.  2 Mill 


WESLEY  A.  KNIGHT 
Army — Corp. 

Length  of  Service  2 yrs.  7 mos. 
Tag  Room 


EDWARD  ROSSI 
Army — Sgt. 


WAYNE  S.  ALLEN 
Army — Corp.  Tech. 
Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  5 mos. 
No.  2 Mill 


STANLEY  BURGESS 
Army — Corp. 

Length  of  Service  3.  yrs.  5 mos. 
No.  1 Mill 


GEORGE  PEARSON 
Army — Pfc. 


3IARTIN  McAULEY 
Army — Sgt. 


JOHN  C.  MOBBS 
Coast  Guard — So.  M 2/c  (R) 


Length  of  Service  2 yrs.  9 mos.  Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  6 mos. 
Receiving  No.  2 Mill 


Length  of  Service  1 yr.  8 mos. 
No.  2 MUl 


Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  4 mos 
Traffic  Dept. 
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Not  a bit  of  fiber  can  be  wasted  in  these  days  of  acute  shortage. 
All  the  waste  goes  to  the  “picker  room”  where  it  is  fed  into  this  huge 
t machine  which  picks  the  dirt  out  of  it.  Left  to  right,  Manuel  Quintal, 
Alex  Proguchini  and  Manuel  Cabral. 


I Trucking  bales  of  fiber  into  No.  2 Mill.  Amos  DiegoU,  left,  is  the 
bale  supply  man  while  Luigi  Creati  operates  the  freight  elevator. 


i 
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Reclaiming  Dept.  Salvages 
Scarce  Fiber  In  No.  2 Mill 

Waste  Reclaimed  for  Company  Tying 

Ropes;  Short  Pieces  Baled  and  Sold 




In  last  month’s  issue  of  the 
NEWS  was  the  first  of  two  arti- 
cles on  the  work  being  done  in 
No.  2 Mill,  describing  how  baler 
and  binder  twines  are  made  and 
how  these  twines  will  be  used  in 
harvesting  grains  to  be  shipped 
to  famine  areas  abroad.  In  this 
concluding  article  other  products 
and  departments  of  No.  2 Mill 
are  described  and  service  records 
are  given  of  some  of  the  long- 
time employees. 


Another  product  of  No.  2 Mill 
is  the  “Attleboro  Tow,”  the  roping 
which  is  prepared  for  a paper 
company  in  Attleboro.  This  is 
made  from  sisal  tow,  the  bales  of 
which  are  first  given  a steam  bath 
for  about  one-half  hour  to  make 
them  easier  to  open  and  handle. 
It  is  then  prepared  in  a process 
similar  to  regular  rope  or  twine- 
making, to  obtain  the  sliver  or 
roping  which  is  sent  to  No.  3 Mill, 
where  other  fibers  are  added  and 
it  is  prepared  for  shipment.  The 
paper  company  who  buys  this 
product  uses  it  to  re-enforce  a 
special  Kraft  paper  which  they 
market. 

Yarn  for  750-foot  sisal  lariat  is 
also  prepared  and  spun  in  No.  2 
Mill  on  17  spindles  of  jenny  spin- 
ners. This  yarn  is  then  sent  to 
the  Rope  Department  to  be  made 
into  lariats. 

Yarn  for  trawl  lines  is  spun  in 
No.  2 Mill  on  a 24-spindle  gill 
spinner  operated  by  Hazel  Rapoza, 
recently  discharged  from  the 
WAC.  Roping  for  this  yarn  is 
prepared  in  No.  1 Mill  and  after 
it  has  been  spun  it  is  returned 
to  No.  1 Mill  where  it  is  laid  into 
a 1200-foot  trawl  line. 

RECLAIMING  FIBER 

The  scarcity  of  fiber  has  re- 
sulted in  reclaiming  practically 
every  bit  which  is  salvable.  This 
includes  the  waste  which  is 
combed  out  of  fiber  as  it  goes 
through  the  breakers  and  spread- 
ers in  forming  the  sliver.  These 
combings  go  through  the  shaker 
which  picks  out  the  dirt  and 
shortest  bits.  Even  these  are  not 
thrown  away.  The  dirt  is  blown 
to  the  fire  room  and  is  used  for 
fuel,  while  the  short  pieces  are 
baled  and  sold  to  paper  or  padding 
manufacturers. 

Elsie  Luz,  and  Helga  Anderson, 
the  binder  twine  inspectors,  have 
their  inspection  domain  on  the 
main  floor,  where,  with  the  aid 
of  various  machines  and  charts, 
they  keep  a constant  watch  on  the 
twine  being  made.  They  go 
through  the  mill  and  pick  up  balls 
of  twine  at  random  and  take  them 
back  to  inspection  quarters,  where 
they  weigh  it  and  measure  it  for 
yardage.  Then  they  unwind  it 
over  a large  vertical  wheel,  25- 
feet  in  ciicumference,  and  look 
over  every  foot,  watching  for  the 
thickest  and  thinnest  spots.  They 
select  the  ten  thinnest  places  and 
cut  these  thin  pieces  off  the  reel 
and  bring  them  over  to  the  ten- 
sile strength  machine  where  they 
test  the  strength  of  each  piece. 


Upper  left — A combination  print 
shop  and  sewing  room  is  main- 
tained in  the  basement  of  No.  2 
Mill.  Louis  Taddia  is  feeding  the 
burlap  bags  into  the  two  - color 
press,  while  the  ladies  busy  at 
their  sewing  machines  are,  left 
to  right,  Ida  Santos,  Antonia 
Vincent  and  Bertha  Schneider. 
Left  — Baler  twine  is  unwound 
from  bobbins  and  plunged  into  a 
trough  where  it  becomes  treated 
with  insect  and  rodent  repellents. 
This  treating  process  is  carried  on 
in  the  basement  of  No.  2 Mill. 
Riding  the  tractor  is  Robert  Volk, 
elevator  man,  while  Ernest  Silva 
knots  two  pieces  of  twine.  At  the 
extreme  right,  peeking  through 
the  strands,  is  Antone  Simoes. 


These  tensile  strengths  are  re- 
corded and  thus  a careful  check 
is  constantly  maintained  on  the 
tensile  strength  of  all  binder 
twine.  Sometimes  photographs  are 
taken  of  the  twine  on  the  reel  and 
these  are  kept  as  permanent 
records. 

Miss  Luz  is  the  day-shift  inspec- 
tor. Helga  Anderson,  another  dis- 
charged WAC,  takes  over  the  in- 
spection on  the  night  shift. 

BUSY  WORKS  HOP 

The  basement  of  No.  2 Mill  re- 
sembles a busy  workshop.  Here 
burlap  bags  and  paper  casings  are 
made  and  printed  and  the  neces- 
sary labels  affixed  to  them.  Here 
also  are  ropemaking  machines 
using  reclaimed  yarns  from  all 
over  the  plant  to  make  rope  used 
by  the  company  as  its  own  tying 
bands. 

The  burlap  bags  in  which  the 
balls  of  twine  are  packed  and 
shipped  are  made  on  power  sew- 
ing machines  operated  by  Bertha 
Schneider,  Laura  Facchini,  Ida 
Santos  and  Antonia  Vincent. 
These  are  then  turned  rightside 
out  and  put  on  the  two-color 
presses  and  printed  by  Louis 
Taddia  and  Burton  Hertel. 

There  are  three  foremen  on  the 
day  shift.  Sam  Christie  is  in 
charge  of  preparation;  John 
Pimental  is  foreman  of  the  main 
floor  including  preparation  and 
jenny  spinning;  and  William 
Lanman  supervises  the  balling, 
burlap  printing  and  gill  spinning. 

On  the  night  shift  Oscar  Sance 
is  in  charge  of  preparation,  while 
William  Powers  supervises  the 
main  floor  preparation  and  jenny 
spinning,  and  Matthew  McKee 
directs  the  balling  and  gill  spin- 
ning, 

Antone  Martin  Jr.,  is  the  open- 
ing room  leader  and  clerk  for  the 
day  shift,  while  Harold  Greene 
takes  over  these  duties  on  the 
night  shift. 

LONG  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

No.  2 Mill  numbers  among  its 
workers  some  of  the  company’s 
longest  service  employees.  Joe  C. 
Matias  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany since  March  22,  1904,  and 
Olindo  Pretti  recently  began  his 
41st  year  with  the  company. 

Manuel  Rezendes  of  the  Balling 
Department  has  been  with  the 
company  since  1907.  He  takes 
care  of  minor  repairs  on  balling 
machines,  and  regulates  the 
weight  of  balls  of  twine. 

Mike  DeFelice,  a jenny  spinner 
on  the  night  shift,  and  Tony  Rego, 
a Universal  bailer  on  Green  Top 
Binder  Twine,  have  both  been 
working  at  Cordage  since  1908. 

Mary  Alberghini  has  the  longest 
service  record  of  the  women  em- 
ployees of  No.  2 Mill,  having 
joined  the  company  in  1913.  She 
is  a “prep”  worker  whose  work 
consists  of  receiving  bundles  from 
the  Sett  machine  and  feeding 
them  into  the  finisher,  part  of 
the  process  of  combing  fiber  in 
preparation  for  spinning. 

Other  long  - service  employees 
are  Gaetano  Matinzi,  bundle 
puller,  who  came  to  Cordage  on 
August  19,  1909;  Joe  Ponte,  jenny 
spinner  (nights)  who  began  work 
here  on  March  21.  1911;  Jesse 
Tavares,  Universal  bailer  on 
Green  Top  Binder  Twine,  April  4, 
1911;  and  Louis  Cx’eati  who  oper- 
ates the  south  freight  elevator  and 
trucks  bales  of  fiber,  March  16, 
1915. 


HOME-MADE 

Mrs.  Brown  was  spending  a day 
in  bed  with  a severe  cough,  and 
her  husband  was  working  in  the 
back  yard,  hammering  nails  into 
some  boards.  Presently  his  neigh- 
bor came  over. 

“How’s  your  wife?”  he  asked. 

“Not  very  well,”  replied  Jones. 

“Is  that  her  coughin’?” 

“No,  you  dope,  it’s  a henhouse.” 
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First  Absence 
In  12  Years 

Miss  Josephine  Biddle  of  our 
San  Francisco  office  is  recuper- 
ating from  an  operation  per- 
formed at  St.  Vincent’s  hospital, 
Los  Angeles,  on  May  28. 

This  is  the  first  time  Miss  Biddle 
has  been  absent  from  work  be- 
cause of  illness  during  the  more 
than  twelve  years  she  has  been 
with  the  company.  A commend- 
able record.  Miss  Biddle. 

I BALLING  ROOM 

I No.  2 Mill 


NELLIE  MONTI 

May  26  marked  a great  day  for 
Alfred  Govoni.  He  became  the 
proud  father  of  a 7*2-Pound  baby 
girl,  born  at  the  Jordan  hospital. 
She  will  be  named  Jane  Marie. 

Ovila  Parker  has  left  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company  and  is  now 
in  business  for  himself. 

The  smiling  countenance  of 
William  Sauer  isn’t  seen  here  at 
Cordage  any  more  as  he  has  left 
and  is  now  with  the  N.Y.,  N.H. 
and  H.  Railroad. 

John  Wright  is  a happier  man 
now  that  his  wife  has  undergone 
an  operation  at  Baker  Memorial 
hospital  and  is  home  again  and 
recovering. 

Our  foreman.  Bill  Lanman,  was 
out  on  vacation  last  week  and  we 
had  Mr.  Gilman  substituting. 

The  five-year  pins  this  month 
go  to  Irving  “Snapper”  Eddy, 
James  Cadose  and  Alfred  Costa. 

“Snapper”  Eddy  must  have 
grabbed  the  wrong  bottle  one 
morning  when  he  came  to  work 
with  shaving  lotion  in  his  hair. 

The  person  with  the  most  in- 
fectious laugh  here  in  No.  2 Mill 
is  Edna  Scagliarini.  You  can  hear 
it  almost  anytime  and  if  you’ve 
heard  it,  you’d  know  what  I mean. 

John  Mobbs  sometimes  foregoes 
dessert  during  lunch  time — par- 
ticularly when  he  is  reading  let- 
ters from  his  sweetheart. 

Mary  Alberghini,  one  of  our  re- 
porters. went  to  Vermont  the  week 
of  June  10,  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  her  nephew. 

George  Neal  Jr.,  of  the  Balling 
Room  has  left  our  employ  to  at- 
tend school.  Good  luck,  George, 
we  all  hope  you’ll  make  good. 

Harold  Strassel  is  another  G.I. 
who  is  taking  advantage  of  the 
G.I.  Bill.  Sorry  to  have  you  leave 
us,  boys. 


I LORING  LIBRARY  | 

' — 

The  following  books  have  been 
added  to  the  Boring  Library 
branch  of  the  Plymouth  Public 
Library  during  the  past  month: 

Fiction 

Detective  Stories  and  Novels  of 

Mvsterv  and  Suspense 
TIME  TO  CHANGE  HATS— Mar- 
got Bennett 

BLOOD  IS  A BEGGAR — Thomas 
Kyd 

THE  UNFORESEEN— D o r o t h y 
Macardle 

HORIZON — Helen  Macinnes 
INGENIOUS  MR.  STONE— Rob- 
0i*t  Pl3/y0r 

MIRROR  OF  DELUSION  — Mary 
Reisner 

PILGRIM’S  REST  — Patricia 
Wentworth 

PANIC  - STRICKEN  — Mitchell 
Wilson 

Historical  Novels 

LODGING  AT  THE  ST.  CLOUD 
—A.  L.  Crabb 

WILDERNESS  ADVENTURE — 
Elizabeth  Page 

CAPT.  GRANT— Shirley  Seifert 

Novels  of  Distinction 
BY  THE  WATERS  OF  BAB- 
YLON— Stephen  Lister 
ASTON  KINGS — Humphrey  Pak- 
ington 

TORRENTS  OF  SPRING— Rob- 
ert Payne 

BRIDGE  OF  YEARS  — May 
Sarton 

THE  SNAKE-PIT— M.  J.  Ward 
DELTA  W E D D I N G— Eudora 
Welty 

All  Good  Stories 
DEBORAH — Marian  Castle 
GREAT  LADY  — Margaret  Mac- 
kay 

OUR  OWN  KIND— Edward  Mc- 
Sorley 

MINK  COAT— Kathleen  Norris 
BRETONS  OF  ELM  STREET— 
Henrietta  Ripperger 
ON  THIS  STAR — Virginia  Soren- 
son 

FOUR  GRACES — D.  E.  Stevenson 
Non-Fiction 

CARIBBEAN:  SEA  OF  THE  NEW 
WORLD — German  Arciniegas 
BUILDING  THE  SMALL  BOAT— 
Cliff  Bradley 

MY  THREE  YEARS  WITH 
EISENHOWER^H.  C.  Butcher 
THUS  FAR  AND  NO  FURTHER 
— Rumer  Godden 
DOCTORS  EAST,  DOCTORS 
WEST— E.  H.  HUME 
PEACE  OF  MIND — J.  L.  Liebman 
LAST  CHAPTER^Ernie  Pyle 
EARTH  COULD  BE  FAIIU— Pierre 
Van  Paassen 

LOST  LANDSCAPE  — Winifred 
Welles 


For  Experts  Only 


Without  a rival  for  thrills  and  danger,  aquaplaning  is  a sport  in  which 
only  the  most  skilled  can  indulge.  Flat  sleds  harnessed  to  fast  motor- 
boats  are  drawn  over  the  water  at  tremendous  speed  while  dare- 
devils— who  must  be  combined  fish  and  gymnasts — casually  perform 
feats  we’d  find  pretty  difficult  on  dry  land.  Picture  shows  Herbert 
Welsh  balancing  on  his  sea-sled — gripping  the  tow  rope  (of  superior 
cordage!)  with  his  teeth.  Definitely  a sport  for  experts  only — and 
definitely  only  expertly  made  rope  for  this  sport. 


C.  W.  Leach, 
President, 


CHARLES  W.  LEACH 


PREP  ROOM 
No.  1 Mill 


TENNIE  ALMEIDA 

I’m  happy  to  report  that  Tony 
Caton  and  Johnnie  Gassman  who 
were  out  ill  are  now  back  with  us. 
Glad  to  have  you  back  with  us 
again. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  at 
the  Cash  household.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morris  Cash’s  dog  “Peggy,”  a Ger- 
man police,  is  the  proud  mother 
of  five  beautiful  pups.  We  all 
hope  that  Peggy  and  pups  are  do- 
ing fine. 

Now  that  Tony  Caton  is  back 
at  work,  it  seems  George  Strassel, 
who  was  taking  Tony’s  place,  is 
leaving  us.  Sorry  to  have  you  go, 
George.  We  certainly  are  going 
to  miss  you,  but  you  won’t  be  too 
far.  We’ll  see  you  around. 

John  Batata,  who  operates  one 
of  the  breakers,  is  at  the  hospital 
and  seriously  ill.  We  all  hope  he 
will  be  on  the  road  to  recovery 
real  soon. 

Jesse  Mello  is  also  home  on  ac- 
count of  illness.  Jessie  is  one  of 
our  feeders.  We  hope  you’ll  be 
back  with  us  soon. 

Did  you  know  that  rat-trapping 
is  now  in  season?  It  certainly  is 
in  No.  1 Mill  and  who  do  you 
think  is  our  official  rat-trapper? 
None  other  than  Alfred  “Duke” 
Alves  who  runs  the  elevator  in  the 
sisal  room  and  who,  I may  say, 
is  doing  a wonderful  job.  On  the 
morning  of  June  7,  he  found  a 
large  rat  caught  in  the  trap  he 
had  set  the  day  before  which,  by 
the  way,  was  made  of  rope.  Good 
work,  Duke.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  skins — make  a fur 
coat?  Oh,  incidentally,  Duke, 
have  you  got  your  1946  license 
for  trapping? 

I MAINTENANCE  ' 

I DEPARTMENT  I 


ROBERT  SAMPSON 

A new  10,000-pound  fi'eight  ele- 
vator has  been  installed  in  the 
south  end  of  No.  2 Mill.  It  has 
been  inspected  and  accepted  and 
will  be  put  into  operation  this 
month.  As  soon  as  the  old  ele- 
vator is  removed,  track  will  be 
laid  allowing  the  industrial  trains 
to  run  onto  the  elevator,  carrying 
the  loaded  cars  to  the  desired 
floor  for  unloading. 

Lester  Robbins  of  No.  2 Ma- 
chine Shop  is  confined  to  his 
home  on  Hamilton  street. 

John  Hickey  returned  to  work 
this  week  after  be  ng  ill  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B ,sil  Wadsworth 
of  Kingston  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  born  May  2L  at  the  Jordan 
hospital. 
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Former  Vice; 
Dies  at  11 


Charles  W.  Leach,  vice-pres 
dent  and  director  of  binder  twir 
sales  at  Plymouth  Cordage  Coir 
pany  until  his  retirement  laij 
November  1,  died  on  Friday  morr 
ing,  June  7,  at  the  age  of  75,  j 
rhe  Baker  Clinic  of  the  Deacones 
hospital  in  Boston,  following 
few  weeks’  illness. 

Associated  with  Plymouth  Core 
age  for  more  than  42  years,  M 
Leach  ended  a long  and  acti\ 
career  here  when  he  retired  an 
his  passing  will  be  mourned  b 
his  many  friends  and  forme 
business  associates.  The  deepes, 
sympathies  of  everyone  at  Plym 
outh  Cordage  are  extended  to  hi 
widow  and  daughter  in  thei 
bereavement. 

“Mr.  Leach’s  contribution  nc 
only  to  the  Plymouth  Cordag 
Company  but  to  the  Binder  Twin 
Industry  as  a whole  was  a grea 
one,”  said  E.  W.  Brewster. 


Mil 
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CAME  HERE  IN  1903 

Mr.  Leach  came  to  Cordage  o 
April  28,  1903,  first  working  i 
the  accounting  division.  He  wa 
keenly  interested  in  advertisin 
and  read  many  books  on  the  sub 
ject,  and  through  his  efforts  a 
extensive  advertising  program  wa 
launched  to  improve  binder  twin 
sales.  He  held  the  position  of  di 
rector  of  advertising  from  190 
to  1910  and  during  that  time  h [ 
developed  a broader  advertisin'® 
program  than  the  company  ha 
ever  had. 

In  1910  he  was  placed  in  charg 
of  the  binder  twine  departmen 
a position  he  held  until  his  re 
tirement  last  November.  As  maniii 
ager  of  this  department  he  travij 
eled  extensively,  making  severu 
trips  to  Europe  and  South  Amer, 
ica.  Mr.  Leach  effected  many  im., . 
portant  changes  while  head  c 
this  department.  An  innovatio 
introduced  by  him  was  dying  th 
tops  of  the  balls  of  twine  red  an 
green,  which  instantly  identifle 
them  as  Plymouth  products. 

He  was  named  vice-president  c 
Plymouth  Cordage  on  December  I 
1941,  as  a reward  for  his  long  ani 
valuable  service  to  the  CompaniT 

BORN  IN  E.  BRIDGEWATER  i 

Mr.  Leach  was  born  in  Eas 
Bridgewater  on  December  2'.'. 
1870,  and  attended  the  publi 
schools  of  that  town.  He  worke 
for  a windmill  concern  in  th 
west  for  a short  time  after  hi 
graduation,  and  then  retui'ne 
east  to  work  for  a tool  compan 
and  then  a shoe  factory  in  Brock 
ton,  before  coming  to  this  com 
pany. 

He  was  a member  of  the  01 
Colony  Club,  Plymouth  Lodg 
A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  the  Plymout 
Cordage  club,  the  Jones  Rive 
Village  club  and  the  Unitaria 
church  of  Kingston.  He  mad 
his  home  on  Green  street  i 
Kingston. 

He  leaves  his  widow,  Mrs.  Ann 
L.  Leach  of  Kingston;  a daughteij 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Strine  of  Houstoi  ‘ 
Texas;  a grandson,  Nikki  Strine' 
a brother,  Ellsworth  Leach  d 
Freeport,  Maine,  and  a sistefi 
Miss  Luthera  Leach  of  BrocktoF 

Funeral  services  were  held  o | 
Sunday  afternoon,  June  9,  at  th' 
Unitarian  church  in  Kingsto 
and  burial  was  in  Beaver  ceme* 
tery  in  East  Bridgewater. 
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MARY  ALBERGHINI 


Five-year  service  pins  went  t 
Joe  Valenziano  and  Henry  Cot' 
of  No.  2 Mill  Preparation  Roon 
top  floor. 

Joe  Louis  is  on  nights  for 
month  and  we  girls  on  days  surel 
miss  seeing  him  on  that  breake: 

One  of  our  baseball  fans.  Ton 
Casale,  attended  the  night  ba 
game  in  Boston  on  May  7,  wit 
Joe  Val.  When  you  sing  to  hir 
“Take  me  out  to  the  ball  game, 
his  mind  is  on  Braves  Field. 
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[EC’s  of  Decorating 

the  “extras”  bring  sparkle  and 
p into  your  home — if  you  use 
rethought  when  you’re  selecting 
pm.  Each  should  be  chosen  for 
pertain  use  and  a certain  place, 
pording  to  Better  Homes  and 
^rdens  magazine.  They  should 
in  scale,  design,  and  color  har- 
j>ny  with  the  rest  of  your  fur- 
ihings. 

Well-chosen  lamps  create  areas 
warmth,  beauty,  and  hospital- 
Use  subdued  lighting  for 
ect  only  — never  in  a place 
lere  work  is  to  be  done.  Tall 
nps  add  dignity  in  formal 
Dms.  Modern  rooms  should  have 
nps  of  simple  forms  in  wood, 
ttery,  or  metal.  Century  calls 
lamps  with  bases  of  colored 
iss,  old  china,  and  pottery, 
rought  iron  or  metal  lamps  are 
- 3t  with  Early  American. 

Shelves  add  a feeling  of  warmth 
d charm  to  your  room.  Either 
pairs  or  as  a single  unit,  they 
11  attractively  house  your  plant 
llection.  As  a special  wall  t;  eai- 
^ ant.  they  complete  furniture  ar- 
ugements.  Always  select  shelves 
at  fit  your  room.  The  more 
I nple  they  are.  the  longer  you 
1 11  like  them. 

< Small  decorative  figurines,  ash 
^ys,  and  boxes  add  inexpensive 
^kle.  Change  them  often;  use 
Jbt  a few  at  a time.  Show  amus- 
li?  groups  as  centerpieces  on  tier 
tales,  or  in  lighted  shadow  boxes, 
lit  . . . avoid  clutter!  Useful  ob- 
i,;ts  should  be  properly  placed — 
l‘'ge  ash  trays  where  there  is  lots 
c smoking;  small  ones  for  the 
od  cigaret. 


Blue  Cross  Enrolls 
450  in  Campaign 

Despite  the  rainy  weather  that 
prevailed  during  practically  the 
entire  four-day  period,  more  than 
450  persons  were  eimolled  in  Blue 
Cross  during  the  Community  En- 
rollment campaign  held  here  the 
latter  part  of  May.  Coverage  on 
these  enrollments  will  become 
effective  as  of  July  10,  1946. 

An  additional  number  of  new 
group  memberships  were  obtained 
in  Plymouth  for  both  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  coverage. 


“KP,  where’ve  you  been  all 
morning?” 

“Filling  the  salt  shakers  like 
you  told  me  to,  Sergeant.” 

“All  that  time?” 

“Yep,  it  ain’t  easy  pouring  salt 
through  them  little  holes.” 


Pictures  and  mirrors  should  be 
another  of  your  most  important 
accessories.  A picture  can  even 
suggest  a room's  color  scheme. 
Select  subjects  that  fit  the  rest  of 
your  decorating;  hang  pictures  so 
they  accent  your  furniture.  Mir- 
rors can  be  used  interchangeably 
with  pictures,  to  reflect  interest- 
ing decorating,  to  add  space  to  a 
room,  or  to  bring  in  more  light. 
Hang  pictures  at  eye  level  in  a 
straight  line. 

Correctly  used,  plants  create  a 
lovf  ly  decorative  note.  Place  them 
where  it  is  natural  for  them  and 
where  they  will  get  good  light. 


Manuel  Motta,  Jr.  Made 
Manager  of  Harris  Hall 


THREAD  ROPE-MAKERS 


Thread  rope  machine  operators  in  No.  1 Rope  Room,  left  to  right, 
George  Gould,  Clarence  Reed,  John  Goeller  and  Carl  Mueller,  changer. 


PHYLLIS  PROUTY 
(Substituting) 


I MAIN  OFFICE 

I 


"Vacations  have  started  and  we 
have  not  seen  the  following  people 
around  for  a week  or  so;  Christine 
Gilligan  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Department,  who  spent  ten  days 
with  her  husband  visiting  his 
family  at  Pittsburgh;  Hazel  Rob- 
bins of  the  Sales  Department  who 
is  spending  the  week  on  a vaca- 
tion trip  to  Maine  accompanied 
by  her  husband  to  try  their  luck 
at  fishing,  and  Alfreda  Roncorati 
of  the  Billing  Department  who 
took  her  week’s  vacation  now  to 
spend  as  much  time  as  she  could 
with  her  special  boyfriend  who 
left  for  military  service  last  Sat- 
urday. 

Betty  Andrews,  our  receptionist, 
spent  the  Memorial  Day  week-end 
motoring  up  along  the  Hudson 
and  visiting  at  Hyde  Park,  New 
York.  She  went  with  a group  of 
former  Simmons  College  class- 
mates. 

■We  find  Herbert  Lanman  of  the 
Traffic  Department  spending  his 
vacation  at  LaFayette,  Indiana, 
visiting  his  son  who  is  attending 
Purdue  University. 

Ralph  Santaro,  who  is  consid- 
ered a member  of  the  Traffic  De- 
partment, has  just  returned  from 
his  vacation  visiting  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Arthur  Holden  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment returned  last  week  from 
a promotional  trip  among  imple- 
ment manufacturers  through  the 
South  and  'West. 

Ralph  Drew  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment served  as  foreman  of 
the  Grand  Jury  at  Plymouth  Su- 
perior Court  for  the  week  of 
June  3. 

Frances  Bailey,  who  has  been 
here  for  the  past  11  years,  is  leav- 
ing us  soon  to  assume  domestic 
duties,  but  we  are  looking  forward 
to  seeing  her  occasionally  as  we 
understand  she’s  going  to  fill  in 
in  the  Accounting  department 
while  some  of  the  other  members 
are  away  on  vacations.  Gertrude 
Smith  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Statistical  department  to  Ac- 
counting to  fill  the  vacancy  and 
Bella  Testoni,  formerly  of  the 
Payroll  department,  is  now  locat- 
ed in  the  Statistical  department. 
Bella  should  feel  right  at  home 
working  on  tabulations  and  sta- 
tistics because  that’s  the  sort  of 
work  she  did  while  with  the  "WAC 
overseas. 


SGT.  "WARREN  C.  HARDING 


About  six  months  ago,  one  of 
[ r returned  servicemen  slipped 
[ietly  and  unobstrusively  back 
i-  work  in  No.  2 Mill  with  no 


cognition  on  our  part  of  the 
lendid  record  he  achieved  while 
th  the  U.  S.  Army. 

He  was  former  Sgt.  Warren  C. 
irding,  son  of  Ahira  Harding. 

. 'Through  information  obtained 
bm  Ahira,  who  is  a familiar 
fure  in  No.  3 Mill  and  also  in 
).  1 Mill,  we  learn  that  Warren 
J IS  awarded  the  bronze  star 
. edal  and  also  two  citations.  One 
I these  was  from  Lt.  Gen.  E.  H. 
irker  of  the  British  8th  Army 
I connection  with  the  activity 
' Warren’s  company  on  a raid- 
■,  ^ mission  in  Holland. 

Other  commendations  were 
" bm  Major  General  Harry  L. 
twaddle.  Col.  S.  L.  Metcalfe,  and 
'.  Col.  Ewel  E.  Eubank,  who 
' ited  “the  patrol  of  which  you 
' Te  a member  had  the  most  dif- 
Ijj  ult  mission  that  has  been  given 
' , any  similar  group  in  this  regi- 
- ;nt,’’  “ . . . the  action  referred 
was  a superb  demonstration  of 

Iim  work  and  courage.” 

Warren  was  in  the  service  for 
years  and  one  month. 


MANUEL  MOTTA,  JR. 


PREP  ROOM 
No.  2 Mill 

HELEN  GUIDETTI 

The  engagement  has  been  an- 
nounced of  Miss  Ezaura  Thimas 
to  SK  3/c  Albion  Perry  of  New 
Bedford.  Mr.  Perry  has  been  in 
the  service  for  32  months,  18  of 
which  were  spent  overseas.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  sometime 
in  November. 

Francis  Silvia  is  quite  proud  to 
have  received  his  five-year  pin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alton  Whiting 
observed  their  twenty-ninth  wed- 
ding anniversary  on  May  22. 

May  has  been  a popular  month 
in  our  department  for  birthdays. 
Among  those  who  observed  their 
birthdays  were;  William  Powers, 
May  6;  Clara  "Vieria,  May  22; 
Warren  Bates,  May  22;  and  Helen 
Guidetti,  May  15. 

We  can  really  see  one  another 
and  what’s  going  on  now  with  the 
new  lighting  system  we  have  on 
the  middle  floor. 

It  was  a busy  day  Saturday, 
June  1,  in  New  Bedford  for  Clara 
Vieria,  Ezaura  Thimas  and  Helen 
Guidetti.  After  much  shopping 
around,  we  went  into  Miller’s 
Barbecue  where  we  were  waited 
upon  with  much  attention.  Won- 
der why  it  took  Clara  three  hours 
to  get  Ezaura  and  Helen  out  of 
there? 


Manuel  Motta  Jr.,  who  has  been 
employed  at  Harris  Hall  for  the 
past  27  years,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  Hall,  succeeding 
Miss  Helen  Morton  who  resigned 
a few  months  ago. 

Manuel’s  record  of  service  with 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
dates  from  March,  1919,  when,  at 
the  age  of  19  years,  he  came  to 
work  here  and  after  a few  days 
with  the  Department  of  Grounds, 
was  assigned  to  work  in  the 
kitchen  at  Harris  Hall. 

His  interest  in  cooking  mani- 
fested itself,  and  under  the  guid- 
ance and  direction  of  several 
dietitians  at  Harris  Hall,  he  be- 
came proficient  in  the  preparation 
of  food  and  for  many  years  has 
been  the  No.  1 chef. 

The  first  of  this  year  when  Miss 
Helen  Morton  left  the  Company 
for  work  elsewhere,  Manuel  was 
made  acting  manager  because  it 
was  felt  he  had  the  qualifications 
and  was  entitled  to  an  opportun- 
ity to  prove  his  ability  to  handle 
the  job. 

The  entire  organization  at 
Harris  Hall  has  cooperated  in 
every  way  with  Manuel  Motta, 
and  their  efficiency  and  knowl- 
edge of  work  to  be  done  has  pro- 
duced very  satisfactory  results. 
The  confidence  expressed  has 
proved  fully  justified,  and  the 
record  achieved  has  warranted 
Manuel  being  made  manager,  and 
he  is  now  on  the  job  as  such. 

The  war  and  resultant  food 
shortages  have  created  many  new 
and  difficult  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  Harris  Hall  operations, 
but  these  are  being  met 
torily,  and  Harris  Hall, 
direction  of  Manuel 
continue  to  do  everything 
to  make  available  for  all 
ees  the  very  best  possible 
iety  and  quality. 


YOU  TRY  IT 


A school  teacher  one  day 
ing  the  hour  for  drawing 
gested  to  her  pupils  that 
draw  what  he  or  she  would 
to  be  when  grown  up.  At  the 
of  the  lesson  one  little  girl 
her  an  empty  paper. 

“"Why,”  said  the  teacher,  “isn’t 
there  anything  you  would  like  to 
be  when  you  grow  up?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  little  girl,  “I 
would  like  to  be  married  but  I 
don’t  know  how  to  draw  it.” 


"We  like  the  story  of  the  soldier 
overseas  who  cabled  his  wife; 
“Having  fine  wish — time  you  were 
here.” 


A. 
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Editorial  Notes 

IT’S  JUNE,  JUNE,  JUNE  — probably  the  most  beautiful 
month  of  the  year  — the  month  of  long  days,  strong  sunlight, 
and  balmy  evenings;  the  month  of  roses,  graduations  — and 
brides.  Many  of  our  fellow  employees  have  recently  been 
altar-bound  and  many  more  couples  are  planning  to  be 
married  in  the  two  remaining  weeks  of  June.  To  all  of  these 
. couples,  the  CORDAGE  NEWS,  in  behalf  of  the  entire  organ- 
^ization,  extends  heartiest  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for 
* their  happiness. 

❖ Hs 

jr  WAS  TEAMWORK  that  won  us  the  war,  both  in 
F,!  op^  and  the  Pacific — teamwork  between  each  individual 
unit  Qijj.  fighting  forces;  teamwork  between  the  Army, 
^avvi^  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard;  teamwork  between 
ountry  and  the  other  United  Nations.  In  industry,  too, 
awork  is  essential  to  success.  Only  by  the  united  efforts 
veryone  at  Plymouth  Cordage  can  we  maintain  the 
estige  that  we  have  won  in  past  years.  Only  by  being 
Ided  together  into  one  strong  team  can  we  reach  the  goals 
have  set  for  the  post-war  period. 

^ % 

SUMMER  IS  IN  THE  AIR  — our  first  peace-time  vacation 
season  in  many  years.  The  lid  is  off,  practically  all  restric- 
tions have  been  removed,  and  it  should  be  a banner  year  for 
the  many  summer  activities  we  have  always  enjoyed.  But 
with  the  summer  festivities  there  always  come  accidents  and 
tragedies,  mainly  from  drowning  and  automobile  mishaps. 
Let’s  make  this  a truly  happy  summer  with  as  few  accidents 
as  possible  by  driving  carefully  and  observing  safety  precau- 
tions in  the  water. 

^ ^ 

THEY  ARE  STILL  COMING  IN  — not  in  serried  ranks 
with  bayonets  gleaming,  not  with  the  blare  of  trumpets,  but 
quietly,  modestly,  one  by  one,  with  just  a small  Honorable 
Discharge  Button  to  mark  their  great  service  in  the  world’s 
most  bitter  conflict.  They  are  the  soldiers  of  Plymouth  Cord- 
age, coming  back  to  take  their  place  as  fellow  workers.  To 
say  we  are  proud  of  them  is  a tremendous  understatement, 
but  we  think  they  know  how  we  all  feel. 


Test  Your  Knowledge  | 


Here  is  another  quiz  to  test  your 
mental  alertness.  Some  of  the 
questions  are  on  general  subjects, 
and  a few  deal  with  a subject  we 
are  all  familiar  with,  Plymouth 
Cordage.  See  how  many  you  can 
answer  correctly  and  give  yourself 
10  points  for  each  correct  answer. 
A score  of  70  or  better  puts  you 
in  the  mental  giants  class;  40  to 
60  is  good;  but  under  40  means 
a little  mental  sharpening  is  in 
order.  The  correct  answers  are 
printed  on  page  8. 

1.  Shortly  before  the  war,  the 
United  Fruit  Company  started 
abaca  plantations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Where  were  these 
plantations  located? 

2.  “Singles”  and  “doubles”  are 
used  in  a.  chess;  b.  golf;  c.  ten- 
nis; d.  bridge. 


3.  Enrico  Caruso  was  a famous 
a.  opera  singer;  b.  inventor;  c. 
astronomer;  d.  baseball  player. 

4.  Approximately  how  many 
tenements  and  houses  does  Plym- 
outh Cordage  own  and  rent  to  its 
employees? 

5.  Woodrow  Wilson  became 
president  in:  a.  1776;  b.  1861; 
c.  1913;  d.  1921. 

6.  The  pen  name  of  Samuel 
Clemens  was  a.  O.  Henry;  b. 
Mark  Twain;  c.  Elia;  d.  George 
Eliot. 

7.  Approximately  how  much 
more  expensive  is  nylon  rope  than 
natural  fiber  rope:  3 times;  6 
times;  8 times;  10  times? 

8.  What  former  president  is 
the  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Famine  Emergency  Committee? 

9.  Did  the  Army  or  the  Navy 
use  more  rope  in  World  War  II? 

10.  Who  is  manager  of  the  Red 
Sox? 


Plymouth  Cordage 
Wins  Citation 

Operating  over  179,000  em- 
ployee hours  without  a single  lost- 
time accident  in  the  month  of 
April,  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  has  been  commended 
by  the  Massachusetts  Safety 
Council  for  the  best  safety  record 
in  the  state  for  the  Heavy  Textile 
Manufacturers. 

This  record  was  achieved  in  a 
state-wide  industrial  safety  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Council  and 
mention  of  our  splendid  achieve- 
ment is  made  in  the  monthly  bul- 
letin of  that  organization  which 
also  cites  Plymouth  Cordage  for 
having  the  lowest  severity  rate  in 
this  particular  group. 

This  is  an  excellent  record  and 
every  employee  should  strive  to 
make  tnis  recognition  a regular 
happening. 


Premiums  Low  On 
Vets’  Insurance 

All  returned  veterans  at  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  have 
plenty  of  reasons  to  maintain 
their  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance. Chief  among  these  is  the 
unusually  low  premium  rate  which 
is  made  possible  by  the  Govern- 
ment paying  all  operating  ex- 
penses and  absorbing  losses  which 
result  from  military  action. 

National  Service  Life  Insurance 
is  “term”  insurance  with  no  cash 
or  loan  value,  but  it  provides 
straight  protection  in  case  of 
death.  Although  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  veterans  keep  this  insur- 
ance in  force  through  payment 
of  the  premiums,  they  need  not 
be  in  a hurry  to  convert  it  until 
their  civilian  earnings  and  ex- 
penses have  become  stabilized  and 
the  individual  is  sure  he  can 
handle  the  increased  cost  of  the 
permanent  insurance. 


Story  of  Trade-Mark 


You  are  all  familiar  with  the 
Cordage  trade-mark,  the  ship 
encircied  with  the  decorative 
rope  border,  but  how  many  of 
you  know  how  the  trade-mark 
originated  or  the  name  of  the 
ship  pictured? 

For  over  100  years  Plymouth 
Manila  Rope  has  been  known 
to  the  trade  as  Ship  Brand 
and  has  consequently  been 
identified  as  such  by  the  rep- 
resentation of  a ship  on  the 
burlap  cover  of  each  coil  of 
rope.  About  40  years  ago  that 
somewhat  crude  trade  - mark 
vas  re-designed  and  the  au- 
thentic drawings  of  the  famous 
ship  •'America'”  of  the  period 
when  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  had  its  beginning  in 
1824  were  used. 

The  ••America”  was  the  last 
of  4 ships  of  this  name  owned 
by  the  firm  of  George  Crown- 
inshield  & Sons  of  Salem, 
Mass.  She  was  built  at  Salem 
for  the  East  India  trade  and 
was  first  commanded  by  Benja- 
min Crowninshield  Jr. 

The  “America”  was  114  feet 
long,  15  feet  deep  and  of  473 
tons.  The  ship  spread  an  im- 
mense amount  of  canvas  and 
proved  a wonderful  sailer,  hav- 
ing been  known  to  run  15  knots 
on  favorable  occasions.  When 
the  War  of  1812  broke  out,  the 
owners  of  the  “America”  fitted 
her  out  as  a fighting  ship  and 
she  played  an  important  part 
in  the  exciting  events  of  that 
period. 

The  well-known  Ship  Trade- 
Mark  appears  on  the  coil  cov- 
erings of  all  first-quality  Plym- 
outh Rope  and  Tying  twines 
and  is  a guarantee  of  uniform- 
ly high  quality  and  dependable 
service. 
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170  years  ago  — on  July  4,  1776  — a group  of  men 
met  at  Philadelphia  and  declared  that  “all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.” 

This  Independence  Day  — our  first  peacetime  ob- 
servance of  that  holiday  in  5 years  — still  finds  us 
dedicated  to  uphold  and  defend  these  rights  that  the 
founders  of  this  nation  fought  to  safeguard  in  1776  and 
that  all  freedom-loving  people  fought  and  died  for  so 
recently. 
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;Salvation  Army  to 
iHold  Annual  Drive 


8 The  Salvation  Army  of  Plym- 
outh has  appealed  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  for  support  of  its  an- 
nual drive  for  funds  which  starts 
the  week  of  June  23.  Proceeds 
from  this  drive  will  be  used  in 
■ ■ support  of  the  Salvation  Army’s 
program  of  religicfus  and  welfare 
activities. 


The  slogan  for  this  year’s  cam- 
paign is  “Marching  Forward  to  A 
Better  World.” 


“A  better  world  rising  out  of 
• the  ruins  of  war  is  the  hope  of  all 
■ men  today,”  stated  Captain  Har- 
old Banta  of  the  Plymouth  Sal- 
vation Army.  “There  must  be 
1 more  comfort  for  all  men  of  every 
^ class,  creed  and  race. 


y “When  William  Booth,  founder 
of  the  ‘Army,’  saw  the  ragged 
^ starving  jobless  men  sleeping  on 
the  stone  bridges  over  the  river 
' Thames,  he  said  ‘Do  somthing 
about  it.’  We  are  appealing  to 
, you,  the  employees  of  the  Cord- 
' tee  Company,  to  help  us  to  con- 
. tinue  to  ‘do  somthing  about  it’ 
; even  more  generously  than  in  the 
past.” 


STEAM  and  POWER  | 


jj  K.  H.  HOLMES 

^ The  new  air-cooled  walls  on  the 
^ Heine  Boilers  have  been  complet- 
ed  and  are  now  ready  for  use. 

^ It  seems  like  old  times  in  the 
, pngine  Room  now  that  the  2000 
K.W.  generator  is  operating  on 
“ full  schedule  once  more. 

“Dellie”  Griffin  is  about  again 
iafter  undergoing  an  operation  to 
j.,  his  right  shoulder  at  the  Audu- 
bon  hospital  in  Boston, 
m , Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwyn  Beane 
in  spent  Memorial  Day  week-end  at 
his  old  home  in  Lisbon,  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Clark  have 
_ recently  been  on  a week-end  mo- 
tor trip  to  Maine. 

~ ' No.  2 Boiler  has  been  converted 
temporarily  to  oil  burning,  due  to 
the  soft  coal  situation. 


Vincent  Valenziano  started  on 
his  annual  vacation  June  9. 


The  company  pilot  boat  has 
been  put  in  commission  for  the 
(season. 

Two  new  yacht  moorings  have 
teen  placed  in  use  for  visiting 
yachtsmen  in  the  Plymouth  Basin. 
iThey  are  equipped  with  Plymouth 
Nylon  this  season. 

I Arthur  O.  Case  is  a newcomer 
to  this  department,  starting  in  on 
'June  3,  as  oiler  on  the  day  shift. 


HOLDS  RECORD 


ilnez  White  is  the  gal  with  the 
top  service  record  at  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department,  having  re- 
cently completed  her  13th  year 
with  the  Company.  As  clerk  of  the 
Cordage  Credit  Union  she  is 
always  striving  to  inculcate  the 
principle  of  thrift  upon  us  by  tell- 
I ing  us  what  a rosy  future  we’ll 
have  if  we’ll  only  save  now. 


REUNITED  WITH 


FOREIGN  BRIDES 


MR.  AND  MRS.  WILLIAM  VICKERY 

No.  2 Mill  claims  the  distinction  of  having 
two  of  its  employees  married  to  girls  from  foreign 
countries  while  in  military  service.  They  are  Wil- 
liam Vickery,  baler  twin  treater,  and  August  Fur- 
tado,  Jr.,  bailer,  and  they  were  both  recently  re- 
united with  their  wives  in  this  country. 

Bill  Vickery  met  his  wife  at  a New  Year’s 
Dance  in  England.  She  was  Sheila  D.  Francis  of 
Village  of  Loddon,  Norfolk  County,  prior  to  her 
marriage,  and  she  lived  only  about  five  miles  from 
the  air  field  where  Bill  was  based.  They  were 
married  on  April  14,  1945,  at  a beautiful  church 
wedding  and  in  July  Bill  left  for  home  and  an 


MR.  AND  MRS.  AUGUST  FURTADO,  JR. 

AND  SON  WILLIAM 

honorable  discharge.  Mrs.  Vickery,  who  is  19, 
arrived  in  America  on  March  2 and  they  are  now 
making  their  home  at  35  High  street. 

Auggie  Furtado  met  his  wife  at  a nightclub 
in  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies,  where  he  was 
stationed  with  an  M.  P.  unit.  Her  name  was  Myrtle 
Young  and  they  were  married  on  March  14,  1943 
Their  son  William  was  born  in  Jamaica  in  Janua: 
1944.  Mrs.  Furtado,  who  is  23  years  old,  arriv 
in  this  country  with  her  son  two  months  ago  a 
they  are  making  their  home  with  Auggie’s  pare 
on  South  Cherry  street. 


BUILD  IN  SAFETY 


HARRIS  HALL 


Are  you  living  in  a blueprint 
whirl  these  days? 

If  you’re  planning  to  build  your 
dream  house  or  lift  the  face  of 
the  old  homestead,  you  will  be 
interested  in  the  new  building 
standards  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  and  a com- 
mittee of  technical  experts. 

Plan  plenty  of  storage  space! 
Be  sure  to  have  a centrally  lo- 
cated housekeeping  closet  on  your 
list  of  “musts.”  Specific  space 
should  be  planned  for  storing 
vacuum  cleaner,  cleaning  pro- 
ducts, and  housecleaiiing  equip- 
ment. At  the  top,  have  a lock 
compartment  for  storing  house- 
hold poisons.  More  that  500  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age  die 
annually  from  home  poisonings. 

For  outdoor  storage,  have  your 
garage  designed  four  feet  wider 
or  longer.  This  additional  space 
will  allow  room  for  storing  storm 
windows  or  screens,  gardening 
equipment,  tools  and  outdoor  play 
equipment.  Make  provision  for 
storing  garden  insecticides  in  a 
lock  compartment  which  children 
cannot  reach.  Plan  driveway  with 
no  blind  corners  created  by  build- 
ings or  shrubs. 


JOYCE  PALMER 

After  doing  a bit  of  innocent 
eavesdropping  this  month,  all  I 
have  to  report  is  that: 

Jennie  Strassel  is  an  ardent 
stamp-collector. 

Johnnie  Fontes  has  quite  a 
talent  in  rendering  advice  to  the 
love-lorn. 

Leon  Lowe  is  the  “jack-of-all 
trades”  at  Harris  Hall. 

Pauline  Cazale  has  discovered 
her  “Knight  in  shining  armor.” 

Manuel  Motta  has  callouses  on 
his  knees  from  begging  the  sales- 
men for  meat. 

Dot  Proule  is  torn  between  two 
loves.  (Better  consult  J.  Fontes, 
Dot!) 

Old  “Bess”  finally  collapsed, 
and  a new  Bendix  has  been  in- 
stalled in  her  place,  to  be  oper- 
ated by  Isabel  Pacheco. 

News  at  Harris  Hall  is  even 
scarcer  than  our  meat  supply,  so 
ends  this  month’s  column. 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


MARGARET  E,  McLEAN 

Service  Emblems 
During  the  month  of  I^al 
following  employees  receN^l 
ice  emblems  for  twenty-fiTC^ 
or  more  service  with  the 
pany : 

Peter  Schmitt  40  ycl 

Oreste  Diegoli  40  y^ 

Mrs.  Jean  Dwyer  left  ou)j|Hp-: 
partment  last  month  to  retifcS^' 
a cottage  at  Monponsett. 

Lawday  is  back  with  us  part  timte 
Wanted!  One  automobile — yeaarj 
or  make  immaterial — please  gi^- 
in  touch  with  Betty  Chandler  £?r' 
the  Industrial  Relations  Depri,  o- 
ment.  It  may  be  that  Betty  will 
have  to  resort  to  roller  skates  or 
a scooter. 

Inez  White  is  top  man  at  the 
Industrial  Relations  Dept,  when 
it  comes  to  long  service  among 
“us  girls.”  On  June  21  Inez  will 
have  worked  13  years  with  the 
Company.  Congratulations,  Inez. 


ROPEWALK  REELERS 


Sale  of  Savings 
Bonds  Tops  1945 

The  people  of  Massachusetts 
are  now  buying  more  than  one 
million  dollars  a day  of  Savings 
Bonds,  according  to  a recent  re- 
port of  the  Massachusetts  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds  Division. 

Sales  of  these  bonds  in  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  first  quarter  of 
1946  totaled  $105,914,408,  almost 
four  million  dollars  higher  than 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1945,  when 
total  sales  reached  $101,935,842. 

Cordage  employees  are  con- 
tributing their  share  toward  these 
bond  purchases  through  payroll 
savings  and  over  - the  - counter 
purchases  through  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Credit  Union. 


Did  you  hear  about  the  girl 
who  was  invited  to  a bride’s 
shower — and  brought  a cake  of 
soap? 


Reeling  up  a 214"  diameter  bull  rope  in  the  Ropewalk,  Secundo  Monti, 
left,  and  John  Marshall. 
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RETIRES 


3 Ways  to  Save 


YARN  TREATERS 


ANTONE  P.  SOUZA 


Antone  P.  Souza,  who  recently 
completed  26  years  of  service  with 
the  Company,  retired  on  May  20, 
receiving  a retirement  wage. 


Food  and  Lives 

In  cooperation  with  President 
Truman’s  Famine  Emergency 
Committee,  we  are  listing  three 
ways  in  which  you  can  save  food 
ana  save  lives. 

1.  Save  and  share  wheat  and 
fat  products.  You  can  do  this  by 
eating  less  bread,  macaroni,  cake 
ana  pastries  and  fried  foods. 

2.  Buy  and  serve  food  which  is 
plentiful.  This  includes  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  (preferably 
those  grown  in  your  own  gar- 
dens!) and  potatoes  in  place  of 
bread. 

3.  Waste  no  food.  Use  up  all 
left-overs,  especially  bread  crusts, 
which  can  be  used  for  toast, 
crumb  toppings,  puddings,  and 
stuffings.  Buy  only  what  you 
need  for  proper  nourishment  and 
health.  Take  on  your  plate  only 
what  you  can  eat.  Clean  your 
plate.  Turn  waste  fats  in  to  your 
grocer  promptly. 


NOTHING  IN  A NAME 


Tony  came  to  Plymouth  Cord- 
age on  March  29,  1920,  and  was  a 
worker  in  the  Tar  House  when  he 
retired. 


His  many  friends  at  Cordage 
wish  him  much  enjoyment  in  the 
7;;^*leisure  hours  of  retirement  that 
j^^re  ahead  of  him. 


They  tell  about  the  medical  di- 
ctor  who,  in  the  days  when  he 
M^s  in  private  practice,  rushed  in- 
the  coroner’s  office: 

-■  j;-*!''!  want  to  change  that  death 
cer  tificate  I gave  you  yesterday. 
I piut  my  name  down  in  the  space 
ma  rked  ‘Cause  of  Death’.” 


A man  who  was  called  “Colonel” 
by  pretty  nearly  everyone  in  the 
community,  although  he  had 
never  served  in  the  Army,  was 
being  heckled  by  a lawyer  who 
wanted  to  know  how  the  Colonel 
came  by  his  title. 

“Well,  you  see,”  explained  the 
Colonel  in  a soft  voice,  “that  title 
in  front  of  my  name  is  like  the 
‘Honorable’  in  front  of  yours;  it 
doesn’t  mean  a thing.” 


IN  THE  KNOW 
Tourist:  What  a quaint  little 
village.  Truly  one  half  of  the 
world  is  ignorant  of  how  the  other 
half  lives. 

Native:  Not  in  this  village,  mis- 
ter, not  in  this  village! 


HORIZONTAL 


Finest  piece 
le. 

mauso- 
is  in 


Born. 

S Definite 
article. 

20  Ovum. 

'>Z  Blade  of  grass. 


24  Biscuits. 

27  Opposite  of 


soft. 

28  To  abound. 

29  Being. 

32  To  observe. 
:13  Slashes. 

■35  'Yellowish 
brown. 

37  Heads. 

40  Sound  of  a 
dove. 

42  Royal. 

45  To  entice. 

46  Ready. 


Plymouth 
Cordage  News 
Crossword  Puzzle 


47  Blemish. 

48  Sanskrit 
dialect. 

49  Blood-sucking 
insects. 

51  Seaweed. 

53  The  rainbow. 

54  Stove. 

55  Fold  of 
thread. 

56  It  was  built  by 

Shah 

Jahan. 

57  It  is  one  of  the 

best s of 


Saracenic 

architecture. 

VTIRTICAL 

1 Plaything 

2 Form  of 
“be.”  , 

3 Court  fools. 

4 Rhythm. 

5 Part  of  verb 
“be.” 

6 Masculine 
pronoun. 

7 Measure  of 
area. 


8 Sixth  note  in 
the  scale. 

9 Wastrel. 

10  Hangs 
loosely. 

11  Frozen  water.^ 

12  Devoured. 

19  Possessed. 

21  Secured. 

22  Ram. 

23  Skillet. 

25  Sheltered 
place. 

26  Odor. 

30  To  meditate. 

31  Fence  rails. 

33  Cherry  color. 

34  Pure  real 
number. 

35  Senility. 

36  To  appease. 

38  Warning  of 
danger. 

39  Bulb  flower. 

41  To  unclose. 

43  Lively  dance. 

44  Crude  tart — 

48  Pastry. 

49  Away. 

50  Gender. 

52  Monkey. 
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(Solution  on  Page  11) 


Yarn  treating  in  the  Tar  House  with  Isaac  Pimental,  left,  and  Essio 
Besegai  as  the  frame  operators.  That  gooey  black  liquid  in  the  trough 
is  the  treatment  to  which  the  yarns  are  subjected. 


She  had  begged  her  husband 
for  months  to  have  his  picture 
taken.  At  last  he  decided  to  go 
through  the  agony,  but  when  the 
proofs  arrived,  she  exclaimed  in 
horror:  “Oh,  there’s  only  one  but- 
ton on  your  coat.” 

“Thank  heaven!”  he  said. 
“You’ve  noticed  it  at  last.” 


ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ 

1,  Central  America  (Panama, 
Costa  Rica,  Honduras  and  Guate- 
mala; 2,  tennis;  3,  opera  singer; 
4,  300;  5,  1913;  6,  Mark  Twain; 
7,  10  times;  8,  Herbert  Hoover; 
9,  the  Army  used  far  more  than 
the  Navy;  10,  Joe  Cronin. 


Rope  for  Life-Saving  Basket 


A new  life-saving  basket  made  of  rope  has  been  developed  by  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  was  used  recently  by  the  crew  of  the  USS  Stormes 
to  rescue  Lt.  Warren  F.  Paris  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  pilot  of  a helldiver 
bomber,  whose  plane  went  down  during  sub-arctic  maneuvers  of  the 
USS  Midway.  He  is  shown  being  returned  to  his  ship  via  the  rope 
basket.  Paris’  plane  went  off  the  bow  of  the  carrier  due  to  a faulty 
catapult  and  was  picked  up  by  the  device  which  was  being  tested 
during  the  operation. 
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SPINNING  DEPT. 

No.  3 Mill 

1 — — 

DEOLINDA  COSTA 

The  marriage  has  been  an- 
nounced of  Theresa  Malaguti  of 
Maple  street,  Kingston,  to  Ray- 
mond Alsapiedi.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  at  St.  Joseph’s 
rectory  on  Sunday,  June  2,  and 
the  couple  left  for  their  honey- 
moon in  Boston.  We  girls  wish 
you  lots  of  luck,  Theresa,  for  a 
happy  married  life. 

Miss  Elizabeth  .Bergami  of  Al- 
den  street  spent  a few  days  in 
Springfield  having  been  called 
there  due  to  the  death  of  her 
aunt. 

Mrs.  Emilia  Furtado  of  Berke- 
ley, California,  was  a recent  vis- 
itor in  our  department.  She  is 
here  on  a three-months’  visit  and 
is  visiting  her  family  whom  she 
has  not  seen  in  26  years’  time. 
She  formerly  worked  at  the  plant 
and  now  finds  things  quite 
changed  and  more  interesting. 

Miss  Olga  Enagonio  recently 
entertained  her  brother  Delmo  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  who  was  home 
for  a few  days  from  his  work  as 
a chemist  in  a research  depart- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Dora  Raymond  of  May- 
flower street  is  still  at  her  home 
recuperating  from  a tumor  oper- 
ation performed  at  the  Jordan 
hospital. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Michel  is  spend- 
ing a few  days  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  attending  the  wed- 
ding of  her  niece. 

The  marriage  of  Albert  Cris- 
tani,  son  of  Michele  Cristani,  has 
been  announced  to  Connie  Souza. 


I TAR  HOUSE  I 

« 

JESSE  L.  REZENDES 

John  Costa,  from  way  down  on 
the  farm,  made  a deal  recently 
concerning  a 200-pound  black  pig 
which  was  to  be  killed,  prepared 
and  delivered  to  him  a few  days 
later.  The  day  before  the  killing, 
John  and  a few  friends  decided 
to  go  up  and  look  over  their  prize 
purchase.  Instead  of  finding  their 
200-pound  black  hog,  they  found 
instead  a xylophone-ribbed  crea- 
ture whose  color  was  no  longer 
black,  but  white.  Drawing  the 
conclusion  that  a fast  one  was 
being  pulled  on  his  good  nature, 
John  called  off  the  deal.  Perhaps 
it  still  was  the  same  hog  who 
might  have  turned  white  with 
fright  overnight,  but  whatever  it 
was,  John  would  have  to  be  con- 
vinced otherwise. 

We  wish  to  express  the  deepest 
sympathies  from  everyone  here 
at  the  Tar  House  to  Emil  Strassel 
and  family  on  the  recent  death  of 
his  mother. 


I ROPE  WALK  I 

■ 1 

JOHN  J.  SMITH 

Two  of  our  Ropewalk  men  re- 
ceived their  forty-year  emblems 
during  May:  Peter  Schmidt 
(master  splicer)  on  May  9 and 
Oreste  Diegoli  (machine  - tender 
extraordinary)  on  May  16.  Both 
Peter  and  Oreste  spent  most  of 
those  forty  years  at  work  in  the 
Walk. 

“Kilroy”  was  quite  a popular 
character  at  the  Walk  for  a spell. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  into  quite 
a lot  of  mischief  and  also  into 
some  Ropewalkers’  hair.  Lately, 
however,  we  haven’t  heard  much 
from  Kilroy.  He  must  have 
turned  over  a new  leaf. 

‘With  Tom  Cavanaugh  as  mas- 
ter-of -ceremonies,  Peter  Schmidt 
was  recently  chi’istened  “Nylon 
Schmidt.”  With  Peter  splicing  so 
many  nylon  ropes  lately  Tom 
thought  it  only  fitting  that  Peter 
be  given  a title.  Incidentally, 
splicing  nylon  rope  is  quite  an 
exacting  job,  Peter  will  tell  you, 
if  you  should  happen  to  ask. 


NEW  ANSWER 

“John,  I’m  sure  I heard  a mouse 
squeak.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want  me 
to  do,  get  up  and  oil  it?” 


STAR  REPORTER  IS 
ALSO  STAR  BOWLER 

Deolinda  Costa,  reporter  for  the 
Spinning  Department  of  No.  3 
Mill,  was  awarded  top  bowling 
honors  in  the  mixed  doubles  at 
the  Plymouth  Rock  Alleys. 

Paired  with  Milton  Petit,  Deo- 
linda rolled  a total  of  981  to  cop 
first  prize  in  the  bowling  tourna- 
ment which  ended  last  week. 


TOP  FLOOR 
No.  3 Mill 


MAE  CARREIRA 

Mrs.  Katherine  Michel  will  en- 
tertain 53  neighborhood  veterans 
from  North  Spooner  street,  Spoon- 
er street  and  Sea  View  street  at 
an  outdoor  party  at  her  home  on 
June  16.  Funds  for  the  entertain- 
ment were  donated  by  Mrs. 
Michel’s  kind  neighbors.  There 
will  be  an  orchestra  to  furnish 
music  for  dancing.  The  guest-of 
honor  will  be  Col.  Andrew  Carr. 
Well,  Katherine,  all  I can  say  is 
good  work  and  I hope  your  party 
is  a success. 

Jerry  Lyons  spent  the  week-end 
in  Boston  visiting  a sick  friend. 

The  next  time  Enis  Breveglieri 
goes  fishing  she  should  remember 
you  throw  in  your  line  and  hook 
— you  don’t  fall  in  yourself. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antone  Costa 
celebrated  their  daughter’s  twelfth 
birthday.  Many  children  attended 
and  fun  was  had  by  all. 

Bill  Meehan,  Thomas  Mitchell 
and  Joe  Caton  have  received  their 
5-year  pins.  Well,  boys,  you  know 
what  that  means.  You’re  old 
timers  now  and  you  get  two  weeks’ 
vacation  with  pay  this  year. 

Charlie  Darsch  does  all  right 
evenings  mowing  his  lawn.  But 
all  I can  say  is  you  don’t  look  like 
the  overseer  I have  during  the 
day.  You  look  more  like  Jitterbug 
Pete  in  that  get-up  you  had  on. 

Welcome  home  from  the  serv- 
ice and  back  to  work,  Deno  Baietti. 
And  by  the  way,  congratulations 
on  your  coming  marriage. 

Readers,  do  you  know  being  a 
reporter  is  a nosy  job.  You  have 
to  pry  into  everybody’s  business 
and  then  I bet  half  of  the  people 
don’t  even  read  my  column. 

(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Oh,  yes 
they  do,  Mae!) 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Carr,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert A.  Carr  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anthony  T.  Trzcinka,  attended 
the  wedding  of  Miss  Beverly  Hill 
to  S 1/c  David  Hilliard  at  Revere 
on  Saturday,  June  8,  at  4 p.m. 
at  the  Congregational  church. 

Mrs.  Louise  Costa,  sister  of 
Frank  Souza  of  this  department, 
is  visiting  his  sister,  Mrs.  Rosalena 
Silva  of  Standish  avenue.  Mrs. 
Costa  formerly  worked  in  No.  2 
and  No.  3 Mills  as  a spinner.  She 
left  here  27  years  ago  for  Berke- 
ley, California,  and  this  is  her 
first  visit  to  Plymouth  since  that 
time.  She  expects  to  stay  for 
three  months. 

Mary  Perry  was  out  the  week 
of  June  3,  with  a sprained  back. 

C.  H.  Cotti  is  confined  to  his 
home  witn  a streptic  throat. 

The  singeing  machine  that  was 
formerly  in  the  Tar  House  has 
been  moved  to  the  Head  House. 
This  move  was  a wise  one,  in 
labor,  time  and  cost. 

Some  of  our  boys  went  to  Rose- 
land  in  Taunton  to  hear  Guy 
Lombardo  and  his  orchestra  on 
Tuesday  night,  June  11. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Croft 
spent  Sunday,  June  9,  at  the 
home  .of  their  daughter,  Mrs 
Clinton  Bradshaw,  in  Whitman 
to  attend  the  Christening  of  their 
grandchild,  Janie  Louise. 


THE  HARD  WAY 

“Well,  Doc,  you  sure  kept  your 
promise  when  you  said  you’d  have 
me  walking  again  in  a month.” 

“Good.  I’m  glad  to  hear  that.” 

“Yeah,  I had  to  sell  my  car 
when  I got  your  bill.” 


I CREDIT  UNION 


I San  Quentin 


INEZ  WHITE 

CASE  OF  MISSING  VOWELS 


Inmates  See 


For  those  of  you  who  like  to 
solve  problems,  here  is  one  that 
conveys  a message  of  financial 
importance. 

The  following  valuable  message 
was  evidently  typed  on  an  old 
typewriter  which  had  no  vowel 
keys  left: 

“M-ny  p— pi-  wh-  n— d c-sh 
th-y  d-n’t  h-v-  f-nd  th— r cr-d-t 
-n--n  -s  - fr--nd  -n  n--d,  -nd— d. 

Wh-  d-n’t  y—  -nv-st-g-t-  th- 
c-nv-n--nc-  -nd  -c-n-my  -f  - 
cr-d-t  -n--n  l--n?” 


EXCLUSIVE  FOR  THOSE 
MATRIMONIALLY  INCLINED 

“They  lived  happily  ever  after; 
Their  life  was  full  of  laughter, 
in  no  small  part  this  was  due 
To  their  credit  union’s  two- 
Fold  program:  Regular  savings 
plus 

Low-cost  loans  most  generous 
Have  you  found  out  too 
What  your  Credit  Union  can  do 
for  you?” 


. If  anyone  should  mention  the 
word  “grandfather”  to  our  treas- 
urer, William  Gilman,  one  will 
get  a grin  from  ear  to  ear.  Why? 
Mr.  Gilman’s  daughter,  Marilyn 
Gould,  formerly  of  the  Manufac- 
turing Order  Department,  gave 
birth  to  an  8-pound,  11-ounce 
boy  on  May  26.  Best  wishes  to 
the  parents  and  to  the  grand- 
father also. 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  McLean  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department 
celebrated  her  ninth  year  of  em- 
ployment on  June  14.  Although 
it  dates  us,  Peggy,  it  represents  a 
splendid  record  of  unbroken  serv- 
ice. 


“Rope”  Film 

Apparently  our  sound  film, 
“The  Story  of  Rope,”  is  getting 
“inside”  as  well  as  outside  cov- 
erage, according  to  a memoran- 
dum received  from  Bill  Bryant, 
manager  of  our  San  Francisco 
office. 

Mr.  Bryant  writes  as  follows: 

“I  want  to  report  to  you  that 
since  we  have  had  the  sound  film, 
“The  Story  of  Rope,”  we  have 
made  rather  complete  coverage 
on  the  outside,  but  last  week  it 
was  shown  to  the  inmates  of  the 
California  State  Penitentiary  at 
San  Quentin.” 

The  film  was  shown  as  part  of 
the  Visual  Education  Classes  to 
build  a better  morale  within  the 
prison  and  as  an  aid  to  rehabili- 
tation. 


SHIPPING  DEPT. 

JAMES  BERARDI 

Lester  Baker,  who  recehtl, 
tired  from  the  Shipping  Dep 
ment  invites  all  the  boys  to 
new  home  in  Pembroke,  and  s 
“Bring  your  own  beer.” 

The  Shipping  Department  w‘ 
comes  back  Francis  Ruas,  kno\ 
as  the  “Cisco  Kid.”  He  is  ba 
working  in  the  weighing  gang. 

Fred  Zoccolante  has  been  pr 
moted  to  weighing  leader.  He  i 
also  loading  leader.  « 

Nunnie  Pederzini  is  the  new 
engineer  on  the  Industrial  Rail- 
road. G.  I.  Borsari  is  his  switch- 


everyone 
in  trouble 


To  THE  CHILD  at  the  dawn  of  life,  to  the 
old  person  nearing  the  sunset  ...  to  men, 
women  and  children  of  all  ages  in  trouble  goes 
the  helping  hand  of  The  Salvation  Army. 

Our  community  needs  this  Christian  service 
which  reaches  out  to  all  in  distress,  regardless 
of  race,  creed  or  color. 

Support  The  Salvation  Army  . . . marching 
forward  to  a better  world,  with  heart  to  God 
and  hand  to  man. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY 

OF  PLYMOUTH 


Annual  Appeal  for  Maintenance  Fund 
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DOROTHY  MALONE  BEAN 
To  Lt.  Robert  Pardee 
U.  S.  Army 


Hi  Bob— 


As  you  are  the  only  member  of 
the  Laboratory  still  in  the  armed 
forces,  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
hear  of  the  doing  at  the  Lab. 

We  haven’t  had  a letter  from 
you  for  some  time  now.  Your  in- 
teresting letters  were  read  and 
enjoyed  by  all. 

Moving  day  has  taken  place  at 
the  Lab.  Mr.  Miskelly  has  moved 
into  his  new  office.  The  girls  are 
busy  getting  settled  at  their  type- 
writers in  their  new  office.  The 
fellows  in  the  outer  office  have 
taken  over  the  space  left  by  the 
girls.  (Looks  like  a man’s  world 
out  in  that  section  now.)  Chape 
Harris  has  moved  into  Mr.  Mis- 
kelly’s  former  office  and  Fred 
Travers  has  taken  over  Chape’s 
office. 


You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  Everett  Warner  and  Jean 
Murray  have  become  engaged, 
works  in  the  Town  Clerk’s 
e.  Congratulations  and  best 
hes  ’to  them  both. 

Everett  attended  the  reunion  of 
is  and  your  classmates  of  Massa- 
usetts  State  College  on  June  7. 

Ruthie  Wood  is  busy  these  days 
hopping  and  planning  for  her 
'edding  to  Leon  Ashley  of  Taun- 
ton which  is  set  for  July  13.  They 
are  planning  to  live  in  Plymouth 
for  a while  as  they  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  obtain  an  apart- 
ment there. 


• On  Sunday,  June  2,  Ruthie  was 
tendered  a dinner  and  shower  at 
Eagle  Hill  Farm  in  honor  of  her 
approaching  marriage.  The  gifts, 
which  were  wrapped  in  blue  and 
yellow,  consisted  of  blue  and  yel- 
low articles  for  the  bride-to-be’s 
4citchen.  Lois  Chandler  and  Dor- 
p^y  Lrgram  were  the  hostesses. 
Those  present  were  Lois  Chand- 
ler, porothy  Ingram,  Bernice 
Simpjon,  Dorothy  Laurence,  Har- 
riet Sears,  Dorothy  Bean,  Harriet 
Harper,  Mai'y  Ryan,  Audrey  Cole- 
mad  and  Bea  Vecchi. 


George  and  Frannie  Pratt  cele- 
brated their  first  wedding  anni- 
versary at  Kimball’s  in  Scituate 
on  May  20. 

« Fred  Ruprecht  will  celebrate 
Iris  18th  wedding  anniversary  on 
June  16.  Fred’s  daughter  com- 
pletes her  first  year  at  school  with 
all  A’s  and  one  B on  her  report 
card.  Fred  promised  his  daughter 
a nickel  for  every  A she  got.  She 
certainly  has  kept  Fred  busy 
handing  out  the  nickels. 


Also  observing  their  wedding  an- 
niversaries this  month  are  Adolph 
Wirzburger  who  will  have  been 
married  8 years  on  June  18,  and 
Nickie  Strassel  who  celebrated  his 
7th  anniversary  on  June  11. 


Bill  Rudolph  and  Bob  Slade 
have  returned  to  the  Lab  after 
being  discharged  from  the  armed 
forces. 

Billy  McDonald,  a former  work- 
er at  the  Lab,  has  received  his 
discharge  from  the  Coast  Guard. 

Shirley  Hanson  visited  the  Lab 
last  week.  Shirley  resumes  her 
studies  at  Northeastern  University 
this  week. 

Bob  Smiley  and  Allen  Roberts 
are  among  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  at  Plymouth 
High  school  this  year.  Bob  and 
Allen  both  received  wrist  watches 
from  their  parents  as  graduation 
gifts. 

John  Perry  has  left  the  Lab  to 
work  for  the  Mohawk  Carpet 
company  in  New  York. 

We  are  anxiously  waiting  for 
Marie  Sance  to  tell  us  her  wed- 
ding date.  Perhaps  she  will  give 
in  and  tell  us  one  of  these  days. 

This  just  about  concludes  all 
the  news  at  this  time.  Let’s  hope 
by  the  next  issue  of  the  Cordage 
News  that  you  will  have  received 
your  discharge. 


Best  wishes  from  the  Lab, 


DOROTHY  MALONE  BEAN 


I » 

I Your  Garden  in  June  | 


June  is  a Great  Garden  Month; 
Nights  are  warm,  days  are  sunny 
and  rainfall  is  usually  abundant. 

It’s  Not  Too  Late  to  Plant:  That 
is  the  big  message  this  month. 
Those  who  plant  everything  in 
April  or  May  and  then  forget 
about  it  never  realize  the  possi- 
bilities of  their  garden. 

What  to  Plant:  Late  or  succes- 
sion plantings  of  lettuce,  radish- 
es, beets,  sweet  corn,  snap  beans, 
and  almost  all  the  short  season 
crops.  Wait  until  later  to  plant 
turnips  and  those  crops  which  do 
better  in  the  cool  weather  of 
September.  Too  late  for  peas,  par- 
snips, and  salsify. 

Hot  Weather  Crops:  Such  as 
tomatoes,  peppers,  egg  plant,  and 
all  the  vine  crops  can  still  be 
planted  to  advantage. 

Weeds  Grow  Fast  in  June  and 
must  be  controlled  by  regular 
hoeings.  Try  a scuffle  hoe — it 
saves  time.  Better  still,  if  your 
garden  is  large,  use  a wheel  hoe 
with  a knife  blade.  Veteran  gar- 
deners swear  by  them  for  culti- 
vating; also  good  for  making 
furrows  for  planting,  etc. 

Hand  Weeding  and  Thinning 
go  together.  If  you  want  decent- 
size  crops,  you  must  thin.  Thin- 
nings of  lettuce,  beets,  etc.,  can 
be  used.  Baby  carrots  are  de- 
licious cooked  or  in  salads.  Veg- 
etable tops  are  good  in  soups. 

Succession  Crops  should  follow 
early  peas,  radishes  and  other 
ci’ops  as  they  are  consumed.  Pre- 
pare the  soil  well,  and  add  fresh 
plant  food.  Never  place  chemical 
fertilizer  in  contact  with  roots  or 
leaves  of  plants. 

Bugs — Bugs — Bugs!  Keep  your 
sprayer  or  dust  gun  loaded  and 
never  give  an  insect  a break.  On 
such  things  as  beans,  a dusting 
once  or  twice  a week  is  necessary 
if  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  is 
around. 

Cabbage  Worms  are  active  now. 
Easily  controlled  if  you  dust  or 
spray  after  every  rain.  Rotenone 
is  safest  to  use,  but  arsenate  of 
lead  and  other  chemical  poisons 
including  DDT  are  all  right  if 
not  used  on  plant  parts  which 
are  to  be  eaten. 

2-4-D  is  the  new  wonder  weed 
killer  for  lawns.  It  comes  under 
various  trade  names  and  most 
brands  are  O.K.  Buy  from  a re- 
liable firm  and  follow  directions. 
Unfortunately,  2-4-D  also  kills 
clover  and  other  useful  plants,  so 
care  must  be  used  not  to  let  it 
touch  them. 

GARDENING  FOR  BEAUTY 

Annuals  may  still  be  sown  for 
late  flowering.  Plant  a border 
around  your  vegetable  garden,  or 
a few  rows  between  for  cutting. 

Shrubs  Which  Have  Already 
Flowered  such  as  forsythia  may 
be  pruned  now,  taking  out  dead 
wood,  stems  which  are  old  and 
spent,  etc. 

Roses  and  Other  Flowers  must 
be  watched  for  aphids  and  other 
insects,  also  for  blights  and  other 
diseases. 

Glads,  Dahlias  and  Other  Sum- 
mer Bulbs  may  still  be  planted. 

Plenty  To  Do  but  it  pays  divi- 
dends in  both  food  and  beauty. 

\ MANUFACTURING  | 

I and  ORDER  DEPT.  I 

I 

DORIS  BERGONZINI 

Miss  Vilma  Valeriani  was  out 
a week  with,  of  all  things,  poison 
ivy.  On  her  return,  she  stated 
that  she  had  a jolly  good  “itch- 
ing” time! 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Gould,  formerly 
Marilyn  Gilman  of  this  depart- 
ment, gave  birth  to  a baby  boy 
on  Sunday,  May  26th. 

The  limerick  contests  being 
over,  our  department  is  proud  to 
say  we  had  a winner  every  time: 
Joe  Correa,  tray;  Frannie  Nutter- 
ville,  lapel  pin;  and  Aura  Fortini, 
scales. 

, The  sports  world  in  our  depart- 
ment centers  around  Jerry  Re- 
zendes.  Active  in  baseball,  soft- 
ball  and  bowling,  he  keeps  us  up- 
to-date  with  the  latest  doings. 


CORDAGE  CLUB 

WILLIAM  M.  MAYERS 

SOFTBALL  LEAGUE 
The  lineup  for  Cordage  Soft- 
ball  League  is  as  follows:  Cap- 
tain Nick  Strassel,  Wallie  Motta, 
Benny  Stanghellini,  Tony  Valen- 
ziano,  Fred  Freyermuth,  Gerald 
Rezendes,  George  Berardi,  Louie 
Lima,  Ed  Rossi,  John  Edwards, 
Joe  Caton  and  Frank  Gallo. 

The  first  game  was  Guy’s  vs. 
Cordage  Club,  with  a score  of  5-1 
in  favor  of  Guy’s.  Nick  Strassel 
pitched  for  the  Cordage  Club. 
The  second  game  was  played  at 
Nelson  street,  Cantoni  vs.  Cord- 
age Club.  The  score  was  7-0  in 
favor  of  Cordage  Club,  Benny 
Stanghellini  pitching,  and  Wallie 
Motta,  catcher. 


Peter  Schmitt  and  his  brother 
John  tried  their  luck  at  fishing 
at  Smelt  Pond  and  were  rewarded 
with  a fine  catch  of  white  perch. 

The  marriage  is  announced  of 
Wilfred  Santerre  to  Miss  Dorothy 
Valcourt  of  Kingston,  on  Sunday, 
June  9.  Wilfred  is  a recently  re- 
turned veteran,  having  served 
overseas. 


Benefit  Qame  for 
Erving  Wall,  Jr, 

Erving  Wall  Jr.,  aged  11  years, 
son  of  Erving  Wall  of  the  Plant 
Guards,  is  now  on  the  road  to 
complete  recovery  after  being  hit 
by  a batted  ball  at  Stephens  field 
during  batting  practice  on  May  2. 

The  boy  had  been  a spectator 
at  the  field  when  he  was  struck 
by  the  batted  baseball  and  he 
suffered  a broken  nose  and  in- 
ternal head  injuries.  He  was 
rushed  to  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  where  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  undergo  sev- 
eral blood  transfusions. 

A benefit  baseball  game  has 
been  planned  by  the  Plymouth 
Town  team  and  the  Hanson  team 
to  be  played  at  Stephens  field 
Thursday  evening,  June  20.  These 
are  the  same  two  teams  that  were 
playing  on  the  day  of  the  acci- 
dent. 

J.  A.  Smith 


3 Rossi  Brothers 
Finish  First  in 
Mixed  Doubles 

The  Rossi  brothers  Chester, 
Edward  and  Elno,  with  their  re- 
spective partners,  walked  off  with 
the  first  three  prizes  for  top  bowl- 
ing in  the  mixed  doubles  which 
ended  Monday  night  at  the  Cord- 
age Alleys. 

Chester,  of  No.  1 Mill,  paired 
off  with  Rose  Valenziano,  took 
first  prize,  edging  out  his  brother 
Eddie  of  the  Traffic  Department 
and  his  partner,  Wanda  Darsch, 
by  a single  pin.  Elno  Rossi,  bowl- 
ing with  Mary  Hurle,  came  in 
third  with  a score  of  886.  Tro- 
phies were  awarded  as  prizes. 

Complete  scores  of  the  six  high- 


est  couples  were  as  follows: 
Chester  Rossi 

Rose  Valenziano 

894 

Edward  Rossi 

Wanda  Darsch 

893 

Elno  Rossi 

Mary  Hurle 

886 

Vincent  Stefani 

Gingo  Manfredi 

878 

Victor  Scagliarini 

Esmeralda  Brenner 

864 

Gerald  Rezendes 

Justa  Santos 

861 

High  Single  for  Men 
Don  Cavicchi  — 125 
High  Single  for  Women 
Helen  Vancini  — 124 


THE  CAUSE 

A visitor  at  the  Capitol  was 
accompanied  by  his  small  son. 
The  little  boy  watched  from  the 
gallery  when  the  House  came  to 
order. 

“Why  djd  the  minister  pray  for 
all  those  men.  Pop?” 

“He  didn’t.  He  looked  them 
over  and  prayed  for  the  country.” 


FISHING  PARTY 

Enjoy  a day  of  fun  and  fish- 
ing aboard  the  fishing  party 
boat,  “Arminda.”  There  is  still 
time  to  place  your  name  and 
deposit  of  $3.00  per  person  with 
Vincent  Guaraldi  or  Tony  Mar- 
tin. Free  lines  and  bait. 
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■Run  around  the  corner,  Jimmy,  and  see  if  I’m  waiting  fo^ 
nylons  or  butter' " 
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Testers 


Testing  yarn  after  being  treated  at  the  Tar  House.  These  tests  are 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  too  much  lubrication  has  been 
applied,  which  would  make  the  yarn  too  heavy.  Larry  Mossey,  left, 
and  Jesse  Rezendes. 


foolish 


ness 


Plan  Before  Yon 

Build  Or  Buy 

When  you  sit  down  to  decide 
what  iou  want  in  a home,  whether 
you  re  going  to  build  or  buy,  you’ll 
want  to  assume  your  most  coldly 
analytical  frame  of  mind.  As  a 
guide  to  a sound,  intelligent  se- 
lection of  a home  plan.  Better 
Homes  & Gardens  magazine  has 
outlined  these  essentials. 

THE  BUDGET  is  the  first  fac- 
tor to  be  considered.  Modern 
home  financing  is  liberal  and 
flexible,  but  if  you  obligate  your 
credit  to  the  breaking  point,  you’ll 
not  enjoy  your  home,  no  matter 
how  attractive  it  is. 

Check  your  assets — savings  and 
assured  income.  Decide  how  much 
of  that  you  can  apply  to  the  cost 
of  a house  on  a monthly  basis; 
one-fifth  to  one-fourth  is  a con- 
servative basis  for  figuring.  Mul- 
tiply that  sum  by  100,  add  it  to 
savings  available,  and  you’ll  have 
a safe  budget  figure. 

Make  an  inventory  of  furnish- 
ings and  equipment  you’ll  have  to 
buy;  allow  for  “extras,”  such  as 
architect’s  fees,  cost  of  plans,  and 
possible  upward  revisions  of  cost 
estimates. 

WHERE  TO  BUILD  comes  next. 
The  site  will  determine  most  of 
the  detailed  decisions  you  make 
about  the  house  itself.  Consider 
how  far  you  want  to  go  for  church, 
schools,  and  shopping.  Check  for 
transportation,  zoning  restrictions, 
tax  rates,  traffic  hazards,  and 
recreation. 

Choose  a site  that  will  permit 
the  development  of  the  outdoor 
features  you  want.  Check  utilities 
— sanitary  sewer,  water,  gas,  elec- 
tricity, and  paving. 

THE  STYLE  AND  SHAPE  OF 
YOUR  HOME  is  not  nearly  so 
important  as  whether  or  not  that 
house  provides  the  rooms  you 
: need,  in  the  size  and  arrangement 
.best  fitted  to  your  family. 

; RECREATION.  The  way  each 
• member  of  your  family  likes  to 
spend  his  leisure  time,  the  games 
and  hobbies  each  likes,  and  the 
amount  of  entertaining  you  do 
_ will  determine  how  much  “play 
room”  you  need. 

EATING.  Decide  where  you 
like  to  eat,  meal  by  meal,  and 
aon’t  forget  special  occasions.  Does 
your  family  enjoy  outdoor  eating 
enough  to  justify  building  a bar- 
becue picnic  area? 

COOKING.  Preparation  of 
meals  and  disposal  of  debris  are 
major  work  problems  in  any 
household.  The  home-maker 
spends  more  working  hours  in  the 
kitchen  than  anywhere  else,  so 
I much  consideration  should  be 
; given  to  pleasant  surroundings  in 
this  work  center. 

(BATHING  AND  HYGIENE 
Most  families  today  want  better 
and  more  flexible  bathing  con- 
veniences. They  want  to  avoid 
the  rush-hour  jam.  They  want 
showers  as  well  as  tubs,  and  stor- 
age space  for  towels  and  other 
bathing  equipment.  Powder  rooms 
and  toilet  rooms,  in  compart- 


ments of  the  main  bathi'oom  for 
use  by  more  than  one  person,  are 
growing  in  popularity. 

SLEEPING.  In  planning  bed- 
rooms, consider  how  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  can  best  use 
the  space — for  reading,  study, 
music,  or  just  as  a sleeping  room. 
Think  about  clothes  storage  space, 
too.  How  many  wardrobes  and 
closets  will  be  needed  and  how 
deep  should  they  be? 

HOUSEHOLD  CLEANING  is 
divided  between  general  mainten- 
ance and  laundry.  For  the  first, 
you’ll  need  storage  space  for 
vacuum  and  carpet  sweepers, 
mops,  and  brooms.  Plan  the 
handiest  locations  for  your  utility 
closets. 

Laundries  no  longer  need  to  be 
dark,  steamy  cubby  holes.  Modern 
laundries  are  as  smart  as  modei’n 
kitchens.  Utility  rooms  are  be- 
coming increasingly  popular.  They 
can  be  used  for  washing  clothes, 
ironing,  sewing,  canning,  and 
freezing,  as  well  as  for  storage. 
In  a one-story  house,  the  utility 
room  can  house  the  heating  unit 
as  well. 

STORAGE.  Lack  of  storage 
space  in  existing  homes  is  the 
biggest  complaint  in  housing  sur- 
veys. To  keep  any  semblance  of 
order,  storage  space  should  be 
carefully  planned  for  in-and-out- 
of-season  clothes,  sports  equip- 
ment, and  household  mainten- 
ance. equipment. 

When  you’ve  checked  through 
the  list,  add  up  the  rooms  you’ve 
set  forth  as  desirable.  Find  the 
plan  that  most  nearly  fits  your 
needs  and  have  it  checked  by  a 
competent  builder  for  a cost  esti- 
mate. 


BRIEFS 

If  your  pets  always  curl  up  in 
the  softest,  most  popular  chairs 
in  the  house,  try  this  de-furring 
trick  from  Better  Homes  & Gar- 
dens magazine.  To  rid  upholstery 
and  rugs  of  dog  and  cat  hair,  wet 
a rubber  sponge,  squeeze  out  ex- 
cess water,  and  rub  over  the  sur- 
face. The  hair  will  roll  up  in 
little  balls,  easy  to  remove. 


Try  slipping  an  oiled-silk  cover 
over  the  bottom  of  the  pot  of  a 
hanging  plant.  It  will  catch  all 
the  drips  when  the  plant  is 
watered. 


If  a polished  wooden  bowl  is 
just  what  you  want  for  a flower 
arrangement,  protect  its  finish  by 
painting  it  with  melted  paraffin. 
Let  it  cool  before  using.  To  re- 
move the  film,  wash  it  with  warm 
sudsy  water,  dry  thoroughly,  and 
rub  with  clear  oil. 


When  you  cut  shelf  paper  to 
line  drawers,  cut  for  several 
drawers  of  the  same  size  at  once. 
Put  several  thicknesses  in  each 
drawer  so  that  when  one  is  soiled, 
it  may  be  removed  to  reveal  a 
clean  one  already  in  its  place. 


Forever  washing  asti  trays? 
Better  Homes  & Gardens  maga- 
zine suggests  waxing  them  to  save 
daily  washing.  The  ashes  won’t 
cling,  odor  won’t  linger,  and  dis- 
pensable tissue  will  wipe  them 
clean. 


EARLY  EDUCATION 

Michael  had  taken  a rather 
strong  dislike  to  kindergarten. 
All  persuasion  failed  and  finally 
his  mother  in  desperation  told 
him  firmly  that  he  would  have  to 
go. 

“All  right.  Mother,”  retorted 
Michael.  “If  you  want  me  to  grow 
up  into  a darn  bead-stringer.  I’ll 
go.” 


NEEDED  NO  HELP 

An  Ensign  and  a Lieutenant 
(jg)  were  sitting  in  a cafe.  Across 
the  way  sat  a seaman,  second 
class,  with  a beautiful  blonde. 
The  gold  braid  w'anted  to  meet 
the  girl,  but  they  didn’t  know  how 
to  get  around  the  sailor  without 
pulling  their  rank,  which  they 
didn’t  want  to  do.  Finally  the 
Lieutenant  wrote  a note  and  sent 
it  to  the  sailor  by  the  waiter.  The 
note  said,  “I  believe  I studied  with 
you  at  Yale  and  the  Ensign  thinks 
he  studied  with  you  at  Harvard. 
Please  come  over  and  straighten 
us  out.” 

The  seaman  replied  by  return 
note:  “I  didn’t  study  with  the 
Ensign  at  Harvard  and  I didn’t 
study  with  you  at  Yale  but  I did 
study  at  the  National  School  of 
Taxidermy,  and  I’m  taking  care 
of  this  pigeon  myself.” 


FOR  WHOM 

The  automobile  motor  pounded 
and  suddenly  wheezed  to  a stop 
on  a lonely  road. 

“I  wonder,”  mused  the  sailor, 
“what  the  knock  is.” 

“Maybe,”  suggested  his  blonde 
companion,  “it’s  opportunity.” 


INSIGNIFICANT 

The  mother  and  daughter  were 
very  busy  with  the  wedding  plans 
when  the  bridegroom-to-be  called. 
He  watched  the  preparations 
rather  impatiently  for  a while, 
until  his  future  wife  noticed  his 
look  of  annoyance. 

“Darling,  we  have  such  a lot 
to  do,”  she  soothed,  “and  if  we 
want  to  make  our  wedding  a big 
success  we  musn’t  forget  the  most 
insignificant  detail!” 

“Oh,  don’t  worry  about  that,” 
murmured  the  young  man.  “I’ll 
be  there  all  right.” 


Duncan  was  in  a meditative 
mood. 

“Jock,”  he  said,  “supposing  I 
was  tae  ha’e  a fit  an’  ye  had  a 
bottle  o’  whiskey.  Wud  ye  kneel 
doon  an’  pit  the  bottle  tae  ma 
lips?” 

“Nae  Duncan,”  was  the  ready 
reply,  “I  wudna’.  I’d  bring  ye  tae 
yer  feet  quicker  by  stundin’  up  in 
front  of  ye  an’  drinkin’  it  masel’.” 


Puzzle  Answer 


i 


Myrtle 


Right  Around  Home 


By  Dudley  Fisher 
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Juniors 


Edward  P.  Rezendes  is  the  son 
of  Manuel  Rezendes  of  No.  2 Mill. 


(Upper  Left)  Glen  Alfred  Graffam,  2,  is  the  son  of  Franklin 
Graffam,  gill  spinner  in  No.  2 Mill.  Frank  was  the  man  who  took  so 
many  of  the  prizes  (including  the  cash  prize)  in  our  recent  limerick 
contests.  He  seems  to  have  another  prize  in  Glen. 


The  three  children  of  Manuel  Correa  of  No.  2 Mill  are  Gertrude 
(left)  who  is  8 years  old,  Charles  11,  and  Gloria  13. 


Jeanette  Guaraldi,  13,  auto- 
graphed this  picture  for  her 
daddy.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Vincent  Guaraldi  of  No.  2 Mill. 


Melvin  Guidaboni  (right)  was 
3 years  old  on  February  1,  while 
his  sister  Arline  (above)  was  8 
years  old  last  Friday,  June  14. 
We  hope  you  had  a happy  birth- 
day, Arline!  They  are  the  chil- 
dren of  Joseph  Guidaboni  of  No. 
3 Mill. 


(Center)  Roger  who  is  3 years  old,  and  Wayne  who  is  6,  are  the 
children  of  Manuel  Travassos,  No.  2 Mill  spinner.  They  are  also  the 
grandchildren  of  Marianna  Medeiros  of  No.  2 Mill. 

(Upper  Right)  Joey  Lawrence  is  the  6-month-old  son  of  Joseph 
Lawrence,  a No.  2 Mill  worker. 


(Above)  “7  was  10  years  old  and 
in  the  fourth  grade  when  this 
picture  was  taken,”  says  Edward 
David  Borgatti.  He  is  the  grand- 
son of  Joe  Furtado  of  No.  3 Mill. 

(Left)  Barbara  Ann  Locatelli, 
6,  poses  in  her  new  snow  suit. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Faustina 
Locatelli,  a No.  3 Mill  worker.. 
Barbara  enters  the  first  grade  in 
September. 
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LARGEST  UNIT 


The  largest  and  oldest  single  unit  of  equipment  in  the  Power 
lant  is  the  Dickson  Engine  pictured  above.  It  is  of  1600  HP  with  a 
y wheel  25  feet  in  diameter.  The  size  of  this  engine  can  be  compared 
I the  tiny  figure  of  Arsene  Strassel,  engineer,  who  can  be  seen  on 
te  right  ascending  one  of  the  flights  of  stairs.  The  Dickson  Engine 
a vertical  cross  compound  condensing  steam  engine.  A portion  of 
,0.  2 Mill  is  operated  from  it,  Plymouth  Transmission  Rope  being 
>ed  between  the  flywheel  and  mill  shafting. 

13  Men  Operate  Steam 
And  Power  Facilities 


,ower  Plant  in  Operation  365  Days  a Year  to  Furnish 
Heat,  “Light  and  Power;  Fires  Burn  Continuously 


I In  the  hands  of  a highly  skilled 
oup  of  thirteen  men  lies  the 
sponsibility  for  the  safe  and 
mtinuous  operation  of  all  the 
[Uipment  in  the  Steam  and 
)wer  Department  at  Plymouth 
jrdage. 

Situated  to  the  east  of  No.  2 
ill,  the  Power  Plant  houses  some 
the  largest,  most  intricate,  and 
ost  costly  pieces  of  machinery  in 
ke  plant. 

I' Just  as  employees  in  the  three 
•ills  are  engaged  in  manufac- 
Iring  rope  and  twines,  the  Steam 
■»id  Power  Department  manufac- 
fres  steam,  electricity  and  com- 
t'essed  air,  the  raw  materials 
f;ed  being  fuel  and  water, 
i Fires  burn  continuously  under 
i>  boilers,  making  steam  available 

■ 1 over  the  plant,  at  such  widely 
: parated  points,  for  example  as 

■ e Industrial  Relations  Depa.t- 
ent  and  the  north  end  of  tiK 
jpewalk.  Electricity  and  com- 


pressed air  are  likewise  as  widely 
distributed.  Furnishing  these 
services  requires  the  use  of  large 
boilers,  engines,  generators  and 
air  compressors,  together  with  re- 
lated equipment  such  as  pumps, 
fuel  handling  machinery,  and 
switchboards. 

There  are  six  boilers  in  all,  four 
of  them  in  current  use  and  two 
spares.  Of  the  four  in  use,  two 
are  usually  sufficient  to  operate 
the  plant.  Either  coal  or  oil  may 
be  used  for  fuel.  Also  used  for 
fuel  is  the  hemp  waste  blown  di- 
rectly into  the  boilers  from  the 
mills  at  the  rate  of  about  five 
tons  per  day. 

Those  of  you  who  may  have  an 
oil  burner  in  your  heater  at  home 
probably  have  a 275-gallon  stor- 
age tank  in  your  basement.  Fuel 
tanks  at  Cordage  hold  approxi- 
mately 500,000  gallons,  enough 
to  fill  1900  such  tanks.  Another 
interesting  comparison  can  be 
(Continued  on  Page  Three) 


FIBER  SUPPLY,  PRICE 
CHANGES  REVIEWED 

E.  W.  Brewster  Summarizes  Events  of  Past  Few  Weeks 
for  Vacationing  Employees 

In  an  effort  to  bring  vacationing  employees  up-to-date 
upon  their  return  to  work,  the  NEWS  asked  E.  W.  Brewster 
to  comment  on  the  happenings  of  the  past  few  weeks,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  their  effect  on  Plymouth  Cordage.  Mr. 
Brewster’s  statement  follows: 

“A  lot  has  happened  in  the  last  few  weeks  with  regard  to 
fiber  supply,  fiber  prices,  OPA,  rope  selling  prices,  and  so 


forth. 

“Everyone  knows  how  short  our 
supply  of  fiber  was;  especially  that 
for  binder  twine  and  baler  twine. 
It  necessitated  moving  the  vaca- 
tion plan  up,  and  even  then  we 
had  to  do  other  things  to  get 
through,  even  stopping  the  plant 
for  two  days,  which,  I think,  is 
the  first  time  in  history  that  the 
plant  had  to  stop  because  of  a 
shortage  of  raw  material. 

“We  were  very  sorry  to  see  this 
happen  and  sorry  to  have  to  make 
the  changes  which  it  occasioned. 
We  did  not  like  to  change  the 
vacation  period  on  such  short 
notice,  nor  did  we  like  to  throw 
the  load  on  the  Payroll  Depart- 
ment that  these  changes  required. 
But  there  seemed  to  be  no  help 
for  it  and  I am  sure  the  method 
which  was  chosen  worked  us  out 
of  the  problem  with  the  mini- 
mum effect  on  both  production 
and  on  employee  earnings.  We 
very  much  appreciate  the  way  in 
which  everyone  cooperated  in  this 
whole  matter. 

“Now  as  to  the  future,  our 
stocks  have  built  up  a little  and 
cnere  are  some  indications  that 
fiber  will  come  in  a little  more 
freely.  We  can’t  be  sure  of  this 
yet,  and  by  no  means  are  we  out 
of  the  woods.  The  situation  looks 
a little  better,  however,  and  start- 
ing up  on  Monday,  July  22,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  operate  with- 
out further  break  in  operations. 
I trust  fiber  will  continue  to  come 
along  so  that  this  hope  will  ma- 
terialize.” 

(See  Page  5 for  a summary  in 
cartoon  form  of  the  story  of  fiber 
and  rope  prices.) 

NEW  PRICES 

“With  regard  to  the  prices 
which  we  are  going  to  pay  the 
government  for  our  raw  material, 
with  all  that  has  been  happen- 
ing with  regard  to  the  OPA.  and 
our  new  rope  prices,  I do  not 
think  that  I can  do  any  better 
than  quote  fully  a letter  to  the 
stockholders  which  went  out  with 
their  July  dividends: 

July  19,  1946 
“To  Our  Stockholders: 

“I  am  sure  stockholders  will  be 
interested  to  know  how  all  of  the 
things  that  are  occurring  in  the 
United  States  with  respect  to 
prices  have  affected  the  Company. 
Fortunately,  because  of  steps 
taken  months  before  the  demise 
of  OPA  on  June  30th,  our  situa- 
tion has  not  been  as  difficult  as 
many  others.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  untouched  by  the  gen- 
eral confusion. 


VACATION  NEWS  IN 
AUGUST  EDITION 

This  issue  of  the  CORDAGE 
NEWS  comes  to  you  as  a “Wel- 
come Back  To  Work”  edition 
following  your  annual  vacation. 

You  will  notice  it  is  a rather 
streamlined  edition.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  faithful  scribes,  your  de- 
partment reporters,  were  also 
on  vacation  and  we  had  to  go 
to  press  this  month  without 
their  contribution  of  news. 

We’re  going  to  make  up  for 
this  lack  of  personal  items  in 
the  August  issue.  Let’s  make 
it  a bang-up  number,  full  of 
news  of  your  vacation.  Tell 
your  reporter  how  you  spent 
it — whether  it  was  on  a trip, 
at  a cottage,  a beach  party, 
or  wherever  you  spent  it.  If 
you  took  pictures,  pass  these 
along  too.  If  something  amus- 
ing or  unusual  happened,  give 
your  reporter  the  details.  The 
rest  of  us  would  like  to  know 
about  it,  too! 


“A  review  of  what  has  hap- 
pened will  help  you  better  under- 
stand these  recent  developments. 
Inst,  we  have  had  four  years  of 
frozen  rope  prices — prices  con- 
trolled under  OPA’s  order  of  April 
28,  1942.  These  prices  were  at 
levels  established  in  December 
1941,  and  there  had  been  no 
change  in  them  until  now. 

“With  wages,  salaries,  and 
other  costs  going  up,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  hold  those  prices  only 
because  of  Government  subsidies 
through  the  sale  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  of 
fiber  to  manufacturers,  and  be- 
cause of  our  wartime  volume. 

“The  RFC  purchased  (and  still 
does  purchase)  all  ropemaking 
fiber  coming  into  the  United 
States.  But  although  fiber  costs 
to  the  RFC  were  increasing,  they 
continued  to  sell  the  cordage 
manufacturers  at  about  the  1941 
level,  the  Government  absorbing 
the  difference  as  a subsidy.  This 
was  an  artificial  condition  which 
we  and  the  Industry  in  general 
considered  unhealthy.  Accord- 
ingly, in  April,  1946,  the  Industry 
petitioned  OPA  for  decontrol. 
After  long  consideration,  OPA 
suspended  price  control  on  rope, 
leaving  binder  and  baler  twine 
to  be  considered  for  later  action. 

(Continued  on  Page  Five) 
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Ex-Servicemen  Back  at  Work 

We  present  today  another  pag^e  of  our  soldiers  who  have  returned  from  the  ranks  <| 
war  to  the  ranks  of  service  with  Plymouth  Cordage,  the  company  they  left  a few  years  agl 
to  don  the  uniform  of  their  country.  They  have  come  back  to  resume  their  places  as  oil 
fellow  workers  and  we  certainly  are  proud  to  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  and  grat| 
tude  to  them.  WELCOME  BACK! 


July,  19 


MANUEL  J.  ALVES 
Army — Sgt. 

Length  of  Service — 4 yrs. 
No.  3 Mill 


LEWIS  CLEVELAND 
Army — Sgt. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  2 mos. 
Receiving  Department 


JOHN  LeCAIN 
Army — Sgt. 

Length  of  Service — 3yrs.  1 mo. 
No.  2 Mill 


JOSEPH  LUIZ 
Army — Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  9 me 
No.  2 Mill 


WILLIAM  LUZ 
Army — Corp. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs. 
Rope  Room 


JOHN  MANFREDI  JOHN  MORTON 

Army — Pfc.  Navy — Y 1/c 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  5 mos.  Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  8 mos. 
No.  2 Mill  Mfg.  Order 


MICHAEL  MOTTA 
Army — Sgt. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs. 
No.  2 Mill 


RICHARD  W.  PRATT 
Army — T/5 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  5 mos. 
No.  2 Mill 


WILLIAM  RUDOLPH  ARTHUR  RUEMKER 

Army— Sgt.  Army-Pfe. 

Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  2 mos.  Length  of  Service — 3 yrs.  4 
Laboratory  No.  2 Mill 


mos. 


WILLIAM  VICKERY 
Army — Supply  Clerk 
x.ength  of  Service — 2 yrs.  10  nic 
NO.  2 MiU 


What's  Your  Opinion? 


An  editor  of  a mid-western  newspaper  once  said:  “Editing  a paper  is  like  poking  a fire. 
Everyone  thinks  he  can  do  it  better  than  the  fellow  with  the  poker.” 

Perhaps  you  have  some  suggestions  on  how  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 
could  be  improved.  We  think  our  fire  might  draw  better  with  a few  pokes  from  you 
readers  occasionally.  Now  that  you’ve  had  the  NEWS  for  a full  year,  it’s  time  you  reached 
for  that  poker  and  passed  along  any  suggestions  you  may  have. 

The  CORDAGE  NEWS  is  your  paper.  We  want  it  to  contain  the  things  you  enjoy 
reading.  So  please  answer  the  questions  below  honestly  and  frankly.  DON’T  SIGN  IT. 
Drop  the  questionnaire  into  the  nearest  Suggestion  Box  or  send  to  No.  10  via  the 
messenger  service.  And  then  watch  the  sparks  fly! 

1.  How  much  of  the  CORDAGE  NEWS  do  you  read? 

□ Practically  all  of  it 

□ About  half  of  it 
[J  Hardly  any  of  it 

2.  Which  of  these  features  did  you  find 

r~l  Company  Announcements 
Q Financial  Statements 
Q Items  on  the  Fiber  Situation 

□ Branch  Office  News 

□ Short  Story 

□ Limerick  Contest 

□ Crossword  Puzzle 

□ Pictures  of  Plant  Employees  at  Work 

□ Personals 

□ Sport  News 

□ Cartoon 

□ Comic  Strip 

□ Editorials 

n Information  for  Veterans 


interesting? 

□ Household  Hints 

□ Servicemen’s  Pictures 

□ Children’s  Pictures 

Q Articles  Featuring  Various  Depart- 
ments in  the  Plant 

Q New  Books  at  Library 

D Quiz 

r~]  News  of  Retirements  , 
r~l  Garden  Column 
r~l  Safety  News 

□ Reprints  of  Cordage  Ads  from  National 

Magazines 

r~l  Letters  from  Servicemen 

□ Window  Displays  of  Plymouth  Cordage 

Products 


(over) 


3.  What  don’t  you  like  about  the  NEWS? 


4.  What  new  features  or  information  would  you  like  to  see  in  the  NEWS? 


5.  What  do  you  do  with  the  NEWS? 

I I Take  it  home  for  you  and  your  family  to  read 
I I Read  it  before  going  home  and  throw  it  away 
Q Throw  it  away  without  reading  it 

If  you  take  it  home,  how  many  people  besides  yourself  read  it? 

6.  Are  the  articles  about  the  Company  of  interest  to  you? 

Cr  are  they  “over  your  head”? 

7.  Would  you  miss  the  NEWS  if  it  were  discontinued? 

I I Very  much 

I I A little 
I I Not  at  all 

8.  We  don’t  care  who  you  are,  but  we  would  like  to  know  if  you  are 

□ A man 

I I A woman 

and  if  you’ve  been  working  at  Plymouth  Cordage  for 
Q Less  than  one  year 

□ One  to  three  years 

I I More  than  three  years 


Fuly,  1946 
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Writes  Articles  For 

Power  Magazines 

C.  Brooks  Hudson,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  power  plant,  has 
contributed  a number  of  arti- 
cles to  power  magazines  on 
'che  subject  of  steam  and  power 
n manufacturing  operations. 

These  articles  have  appeared 
n such  magazines  as  “Power,” 
‘Practical  Engineering,”  and 
ether  similar  trade  publica- 
i,ions. 


00  at  Auditorium 
For  Vets'  Reception 

One  of  the  most  important 
ents  of  the  season  to  take  place 
the  Cordage  Auditorium  was 
e reception  and  dance  spon- 
red  by  the  Young  America  club 
r veterans  of  World  War  II,  at- 
ided  by  about  300  members  and 
ests.  The  program  was  held  on 
turday  evening,  June  29,  with  a 
rkey  dinner  served  at  7:30  at 
irris  Hall,  followed  by  a speak- 
j program,  and  dancing  later 
the  Auditorium. 

Rev.  Stephen  Moran,  pastor  of 
. Mary’s  church,  offered  the 
hediction.  The  principal  speaker 
' the  evening  was  Atty.  William 
Andrew,  County  Commissioner 
; Middlesex  County.  Other  in- 
€d  guests  who  attended  were 
lectmen  John  Armstrong  and 
imes  Frazier. 

Joseph  Contente  was  master  of 
'.'emonies  and  he  paid  tribute  to 
i2  members  and  relatives  of 
:;mbers  of  the  Young  America 
:ib  who  served  in  the  war. 

MAIN  OFFICE  ' | 


CHRISTINE  GILLIGAN 

Lucien  Laurent  spent  the  first 
0 weeks  of  July  in  Endicott, 
'w  York,  home  of  the  Interna- 
nal  Business  Machine  Corpora- 
. n.  attending  a course  on  their 
nchines.  This  course  is  of  keen 
merest  to  IBM  operators  and 
rpervisors  throughout  the  coun- 
and  the  waiting  list  of  en- 

• lees  is  long.  The  Plymouth 
!rdage  Company  was  the  only 
'W  England  firm  selected  to  have 
I -epresentative  attend  this  year’s 

• J5S 

Did  EVERYONE  ih  the  office  go 
ray  the  week-end  of  the  4th? 
lie  following  Monday  morning 
counts  of  trips  ranged  from 
r>cussions  of  air  travel  (Laura 
Imborghini  to  New  York  City), 
:at  trip  to  Nantucket  (Edith 
fidrews)  and  a wide  variety  of 
itomobile  trips. 

Familiar  faces  which  have  been 
cssing  during  a two  week  vaca- 
tm  period  are:  Agnes  McCarthy 
Uymouth  Beach  cottage),  Rita 
lies  (Smelt  Pond),  Mary  Lovell 
cotuit),  John  Pascoe  (Saquish), 
Fildred  Walton,  Marjorie  Chur- 
cill,  Roland  T.  Holmes,  Harry  B. 
ladley,  Gloria  Longhi,  and  Lor- 
ig  Dyer. 

Our  switchboard  substitute  of 
Ist  year,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Winter, 
i again  filling  in  while  Rita  Dries 
i on  vacation. 


CORDAGE  CLUB  | 


I WILLIAM  M.  MAYERS 

The  tennis  court  is  showing 
tuch  activity  afternoons  and 
enings.  The  boys  seem  to  derive 
uch  pleasure  from  this  sport. 
The  boys  at  the  club  are  telling 
^me  fish  stories  about  the  fish 
Hey  caught  and  also  the  big  ones 
tat  got  away.  Bass  fishing  is 
’(ry  good  at  Eel  River  and  catch- 
^ of  many  large  fish  have  been 
lade  during  the  past  two  weeks. 
Snelt  are  plentiful  too  at  the 
(wn  wharf. 

I Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Henry 
lid  family  are  enjoying  a vaca- 
bn  at  their  cottage  at  Smelt 
imd. 

The  Cordage  softball  team  is 
biding  its  own  in  the  league, 
'his  year  shows  more  competition 
ae  to  the  returned  veterans. 


STEAM  AND  POWER 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

made  between  our  oil  consumption 
and  that  of  the  average  home. 
During  the  wintertime  and  when 
producing  all  of  our  power,  we 
would  burn  an  amount  of  oil  in 
one  week  sufficient  to  heat  a six 
or  seven-room  dwelling  house  for 
about  fourteen  years. 

Water  to  supply  the  boilers  is 
piped  down  through  the  mill  yard 
from  the  pond.  During  the  win- 
tertime as  much  as  7500  gallons 
per  hour  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

COMPLETE  RECORDS 

Complete  records  are  main- 
tained at  all  times  at  the  Power 
Plant.  Each  boiler  is  equipper  with 
a draft  gauge,  a recording  flue 
thermometer,  and  a CO-  recorder 
which  indicates  the  measure  of 
efficiency  at  which  the  boilers 
are  operating.  A steam  gauge,  24 
inches  in  diameter,  is  placed  at 
a strategic  spot  in  the  boiler  room 
so  that  everyone  can  see  it  from 
practically  any  point  in  the  room 
and  tell  immediately  what  the 
pressure  is. 

A log  sheet  is  kept  by  the  fire- 
men recording  the  fuel  and  water 
consumed  and  the  engineer 
checks  all  equipment  hourly.  All 
steam  traps  and  moving  machin- 
ery are  inspected  every  30  min- 
utes by  the  oilei's  or  engineers. 

During  the  war,  in  order  to 
make  doubly  sure  that  the  pro- 
duction of  our  vitally  needed  pro- 
ducts would  not  be  interrupted  or 
curtailed  for  lack  of  electricity, 
facilities  were  installed  to  permit 
its  purchase  from  the  local  elec- 
tric company.  This  installation 
has  been  of  considerable  value 
throughout  the  period  of  oil 
shortages,  coal  strikes  and  short- 
age of  help. 

The  tall  brick  chimney  is  also 
a part  of  the  Steam  and  Power 
Department.  It  is  220  feet  high 
and  about  14  feet  across  the  top. 
It  is  lightning-rod  protected. 

A smoke  detection  device  is  in- 
stalled in  the  flue  on  the  boiler 
house  roof.  It  operates  by  means 
of  an  “electric  eye”  and  records 
the  smoke  density  on  a chart  in 
the  boiler  room.  In  addition,  a 
bell  alarm  warns  the  fireman  of 
smoky  conditions,  enabling  him 
to  make  prompt  correction. 

BLOW  WHISTLES 

The  Steam  and  Power  Depart- 
ment is  also  the  “whistle-blow- 
ing” depM-tment.  The  whistle 
operates  by  steam  and  one  of  the 
oilei's  or  engineers  takes  charge 
of  this,  as  the  whistle  is  hand- 
operated  by  pulling  a cord. 

C.  Brooks  Hudson  is  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  power  plant.  His 
nrst  assistant  is  Roy  Clark  who 
holds  the  longest  service  record  in 
the  department,  having  worked 
there  since  June,  1909.  Elwyn 
Beane  is  the  second  assistant. 

One  fireman  has  to  be  on  duty 
all  the  time,  so  they  work  on  three 
shifts.  Vincent  Monti  is  the  day 
fireman,  Paul  Landry  works  the 
middle  shift,  from  2:30  to  11  p.m. 
while  Arsene  Strassel  takes  the 
third  shift  from  11  p.m.  to  7 a.m. 
Kendall  Holmes  is  the  spare  fire- 
man relieving  the  other  three  on 
their  days  off. 

The  two  maintenance  men  who 
keep  the  Power  plant  equipment 
in  repair  are  the  department’s 
two  war  veterans,  Vincent  Stefani, 
who  was  recently  discharged  from 
the  Army,  and  Donald  Tracy  who 
saw  service  in  the  Navy  where  he 
did  similar  work  as  chief  machin- 
ist mate  on  the  transport  “Harry 
Lee.” 

Vincent  Valenziano  is  the  spare 
utility  man.  The  oilers  are  George 
“Dellie”  Griffin  and  Arthur  Case. 
The  thirteenth  man  in  the  de- 
partment is  Johnnie  Costa.  One 
of  his  duties  is  the  operation  of 
a laundry  unit — a washing  ma- 
chine and  an  extractor  used  to 
wash  the  wiping  cloths  used 
around  the  plant. 


“Out  West  we  treat  the  help 
just  like  the  rest  of  the  family.” 

“Well,  in  New  York,  if  we  want 
them  to  stay,  we  have  to  treat 
them  with  respect.” 


A portion  of  the  front  of  one  of  the  four  boilers  which  furnish 
steam  to  run  Plymouth  Cordage.  The  two  overhead  pipes  convey 
hemp  waste  from  the  mills  to  the  fires  at  the  rate  of  about  five  tons 
per  day.  Johnnie  Costa  (left)  is  assisting  fireman  Kendall  Holmes 
in  the  operation  of.  the  boiler. 


The  Air  Compressor  furnishes  air  for  the  locomotives  of  our  in- 
dustrial railroad  and  also  supplies  air  for  drills,  blowing  dust  from 
the  machines,  fans,  hoists,  and  the  like.  Arthur  Case  is  cleaning  the 
machine. 


(Above)  Where  electric  power  is 
generated.  The  2000  - kilowatt 
G.  E.  turbine-driven  generator  is 
capable  of  generating  sufficient 
electric  power  to  run  the  entire 
plant.  Roy  Clark  is  seen  check- 
ing the  operation  of  this  machine. 
To  the  left  of  him  is  shown  a por- 
tion of  the  switchboard  which 
contains  11  line  switches  and 
which  takes  care  of  the  load  and 
distributes  current  to  the  entire 
plant.  A meter  on  each  switch 
indicates  how  much  power  each 
department  is  using. 

(Right)  Vincent  Valenziano 
checks  one  of  the  steam-operated 
pumps  used  for  fire  protection. 
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Editorial  Notes 

LAST  WEEK  was  National  Home  Food  Preservation 
Week,  and  although  a little  belated  in  our  announcement 
there  is  still  time  to  observe  it.  To  the  harassed  housewife, 
trying  to  stretch  every  ounce  of  sugar  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
preserving  food  presents  something  of  a problem.  But  there 
are  still  many  vegetables  and  some  fruits  which  can  be  canned 
with  little  or  no  sugar.  For  the  next  month  or  two  gardens 
will  be  producing  their  most  bountiful  supply.  Preserving  as 
much  of  this  food  as  you  can  will  not  only  stretch  our  own 
short  supplies,  but  will  also  release  that  much  food  for 
famine  areas  abroad. 

VACATIONS  ARE  OVER  for  most  of  us.  For  practically 
everyone  it  meant  an  opportunity  to  get  a much-needed  rest, 
free  from  war-time  worries  which  marked  other  recent 
vacations.  Many  of  us  spent  our  two  weeks  right  here  at 
home,  enjoying  the  numerous  advantages  that  Plymouth  and 
Cape  Cod  have  to  offer,  advantages  that  some  visitors  travel 
thousands  of  miles  to  come  here  to  enjoy.  We  are  learning 
more  and  more  to  appreciate  the  natural  advantages  that 
Plymouth  offers,  not  only  during  the  vacation  period,  but 
also  in  the  many  remaining  week-ends  of  the  summer  season. 

“THERE  IS  NOTHING  that  pays  so  well  as  good  conduct. 
It  is  the  only  thing  that  will  bring  happiness  in  the  world,” 
the  late  William  Allen  White  once  said.  When  Mr.  White 
wrote  this,  he  was  referring  to  law-obediance,  but  good  con- 
duct goes  beyond  observance  of  the  law.  Good  conduct  means 
good  behavior  at  all  times — at  home,  at  work,  and  at  leisure. 
Good  conduct  means  consideration  of  the  other  fellow’s 
feelings  at  all  times,  resisting  the  temptation  to  lie,  to  cheat, 
to  criticize  or  condemn  another  person.  Good  conduct  always 
pays  good  dividends  in  personal  happiness  and  a clear 
conscience. 

^ ^ 

EACH  EMPLOYEE  of  Plymouth  Cordage  can  take  pride 
in  the  citation  by  the  Massachusetts  Safety  Council  for  the 
best  safety  record  in  the  state  for  the  month  of  April.  This 
commendation  was  achieved  as  the  result  of  our  operating  for 
a full  month — over  179,000  employee  hours — without  a single 
lost-time  accident.  This  is  a record  every  employee  should 
strive  to  achieve  as  often  as  possible,  not  merely  for  state 
recognition  but  also  for  his  own  personal  well-being.  Acci- 
dents to  yourself  and  your  fellow-worker  can  be  prevented 
by  observing  the  safety  precautions  posted  throughout  the 
plant. 


I Test  Your  Knowledge  | 


Here  is  another  quiz  to  test  youi- 
mental  alertness.  Some  of  the 
questions  are  on  general  subjects, 
and  a few  deal  with  a subject  we 
are  all  familiar  with,  Plymouth 
Cordage.  See  how  many  you  can 
answer  correctly  and  give  yourself 
10  points  for  each  correct  answer. 
The  correct  answers  are  on  page  6. 

1.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the 
Service  Emblems  presented  to 
employees  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
in  recognition  of  their  service 
records.  Can  you  describe  the 
emblem  you  will  receive  when 
you’ve  worked  here  50  years? 

2.  What  popular  male  movie 
actor  received  the  Academy  Award 
this  year  for  the  best  starring 
peiformance? 

3.  Who  was  recently  sworn  in 


as  the  new  Chief  Justice  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court? 

4.  What  percentage  of  the 
world’s  manila  fiber  supply  came 
from  the  Phihppines  before  the 
war?  50%,  75%,  80%,  95%. 

5.  A chamber  of  commerce  is 
made  up  of  a group  of  (1)  law- 
yers; (2)  veterans;  (3)  business- 
men; (4)  farmers. 

6.  Automobiles  have  radiators 
(1)  to  improve  the  looks  of  the 
car;  (2)  to  keep  the  engines 
warm;  (3)  to  prevent  the  engines 
from  overheating. 

7.  What  country  is  the  largest 
producer  of  henequen? 

8.  Spell  correctly  the  word  mis- 
spelled in  the  following  group; 
prominent,  recieve,  technical, 
dilemma. 

9.  Where  is  Yale  University? 

10.  When  did  the  last  fiber- 
bearing boat  come  in  at  Plym- 
outh Cordage. 


Happy  Birthday  To  Us! 


The  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS  is  this  month 
celebrating  its  first  birthday. 

It  was  exactly  a year  ago — in  July  of  1945 — that  the 
CORDAGE  NEWS  was  launched.  With  little  fanfare  or 
advance  publicity,  the  first  edition  appeared  and  won 
instant  favor  and  interest  among  you  readers.  We  have 
tried  to  maintain  this  interest  with  all  the  succeeding 
issues. 


The  world — and  Plymouth  Cordage — has  seen  many 
changes  wrought  in  these  past  twelve  months.  The  most 
bitter  conflict  in  history  came  to  an  end.  Here  at  Plym- 
outh Cordage  we  successfully  fulfilled  all  our  war-time 
commitments  and  we  have  now  begun  the  tremendous 
task  of  readjustment  from  a war-time  to  a peace-time 
program. 

With  these  many  changes  at  Plymouth  Cordage,  the 
NEWS  has  tried  to  keep  step  and  to  keep  you  readers 
posted  on  information  as  soon  as  it  became  available. 
This  we  shall  continue  to  do  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

At  this  first  milestone,  the  editors  and  reporting 
staff  of  the  CORDAGE  NEWS  would  like  to  express 
their  sincere  appreciation  to  the  men  and  women  who 
make  up  Plymouth  Cordage  for  the  friendly  co-oper- 
ation and  assistance  they  have  given  us  during  the  year 
just  ended.  Without  this  co-operation  we  would  have 
been  unable  to  issue  the  NEWS. 


From  the  Staff  to  you,  a hearty  THANK  YOU! 


Home  Canning 
Needs  Greater 
Than  Ever 

Home  canners  should  prepare 
to  preserve  more  fruits  and  veg- 
etables than  ever  befoi’e  is  the 
warning  of  the  National  Garden 
Institute  based  on  a survey  of  the 
food  needs  of  the  country  for 
1945-46.  That  there  are  certain 
to  be  continued  shortages  of 
canned  goods  and  other  staple 
food  items  is  the  positive  predic- 
tion of  the  Institute. 

“Regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
commercial  pack,  there  will  in- 
evitably be  uneven  supplies  and 
grocery  shelves  bare  of  certain 
canned  foods,”  is  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  Andrew  S.  Wing,  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  National 
Garden  Institute.  “The  reasons  for 
this  are  clear  but  not  generally 
understood  by  housewives  and 
other  consumers  who  hide  their 
heads  in  the  sand,  eomplacently 
hoping  that  food  supplies  will  im- 
prove. Instead,  they  are  likely  to 
become  worse  before  they  are  bet- 
ter.” 

Reasons  for  future  shortages  of 
canned  goods  are  listed  by  Mr. 
Wing  as  follows; 

1.  Supplies  are  low.  The  pipe- 
line from  farm  to  consumer  is 
almost  empty. 

2.  The  American  people  are  eat- 
ing at  least  15  percent  more  than 
ever  before. 

3.  When  meat,  bread  and  fats 
are  scarce,  people  eat  more  fresh 
and  canned  vegetables.  When 
fresh  fruit  is  high,  they  eat  more 
canned  fruit  and  juices. 

4.  Delivery  of  tin  cans  to  com- 
mercial canners  has  been  delayed 
because  of  strikes  and  also  be- 
cause the  supply  of  tin  plate  is 
still  not  very  plentiful. 

5.  There  have  also  been  strikes 
in  the  canning  industry.  Wages 
have  gone  up  materially  causing 
higher  costs  and  inflating  prices. 

6.  In  at  least  one  region  in 
Florida,  canners  refused  to  pack 
the  tomato  crop  because  of  an 
unfavorable  OPA  ceiling,  causing 
the  crop  to  rot  on  the  ground. 

7.  Although  prospects  for  most 
crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
good  at  the  present  time,  prices 
will  remain  high  because  of  the 
removal  or  raising  of  ceilings  and 
the  high  purchasing  power  of  the 
public. 

8.  The  demand  for  non-perish- 
able foodstuffs  for  famine  relief 
overseas  has  shown  no  letup. 

9.  Herbert  Hoover,  Chester  C. 
Davis  and  other  Famine  Emer- 
gency officials.  Secretary  Ander- 
son of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Fiorello  LaGuardia, 


Birthday  Greetings 

A year  ago  when  the  Core 
age  News  first  made  its  a{ 
pearance  the  initial  cop 
showed  every  indication  c 
carrying  the  kind  of  news,  fee 
tures  and  factual  informatio 
that  would  insure  its  cordi; 
and  enthusiastic  receptioi 
After  one  year  this  opinio 
appears  justified  as  the  publ 
cation  has  showed  a constar 
improvement  from  issue  t 
issue.  An  employee  public; 
tion  serves  a highly  usefi 
purpose  as  it  can  carry  intei 
esting  news  facts  about  ind 
viduals,  keeps  each  member  ( 
the  organization  in  touch  wit 
others,  provides  a mediui 
through  which  the  manage 
ment  may  keep  its  employe; 
acquainted  with  importai 
facts  about  the  company  an 
assists  in  building  the  kir 
of  teamwork  necessary  to  tl 
successful  operation  of  tl' 
business — as  important  to  tl 
employees  as  to  the  managi 
ment. 

It  is  indeed  a pleasure  ' 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  tl 
staff  of  the  “Cordage  New; 
for  the  excellent  publicatic 
they  have  been  editing  ar 
producing  the  past  year,  ar 
in  addition  to  extend  my  be 
wishes  for  the  future. 

PAUL  W.  BITTINGER, 
Publisher  and  Edit 
Old  Colony  Memori 


Director  General  of  UNRRA  ai 
other  authorities  are  on  record 
stating  emphatically  that  t 
world  food  situation  will  still 
critical  in  1947. 

10.  American  farmers  ha 
reached  the  absolute  peak  of  pr 
duction  until  relieved  by  a me 
adequate  labor  supply,  new  fai 
machinery  and  repairs,  and  a i 
turn  of  veterans  to  the  land. 

This  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  th 
the  smart  householder  will  gn 
his  own  and  the  shrewd  houf 
wife  will  can,  freeze  or  otherw: 
preserve  as  much  food  as  possib 

Supplies  of  glass  jars  and  otb 
canning  equipment  are  consider 
adequate.  Pressure  canners  a 
available. 
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THE  STORY 
of 

\ FIBER  and  ROPE 

I 

' PRICES 
in 

PICTURES 


1.  Rope  Prices,  like  other  prices,  were 
frozen  by  government  order  on  April 
28,  1942.  There  was  no  change  until 
now. 


2.  Rope  fibers  cost  Uncle  Sam  more  than 
he  was  paid  for  them  until  now.  The 
taxpayer  paid  the  difference  through 
a subsidy. 


i 3.  This  was  unhealthy.  Petitioned  in 
I April,  OPA  agreed  and  on  June  28 

' suspended  controls  on  rope  and  fiber 
j prices. 

) 


4.  The  cost  of  fiber  to  the  manufacturer 
now  meets  the  cost  to  Uncle  Sam. 


5.  The  result!  Rope  prices  rise  to  meet 
the  new  higher  fiber  prices  and  other 
increased  costs. 


LABORATORY 


, MARIE  SANCE 

I May  I introduce  myself? 
i I am  Marie  Sance,  your  new 
:eporter  from  the  Lab,  following 
,he  retirement  of  Dorothy  Malone 
Bean.  Dot  has  left  us  to  become 
lust  a plain  housewife.  I hope  I 
^ill  do  as  well  as  Dot  and  keep 
ou  supplied  with  all  the  inter- 
sting news  from  the  Laboratory. 

I First  of  all,  we  have  a new 
member  on  the  research  staff 
lere.  His  name  is  Jack  Towery 
ind  he  hails  from  Texas.  Previous 
;o  this  he  held  the  position  of 
Textile  Engineer  at  the  Institute 
of  Technology  at  Charlottsville, 
\?irginia.  We  all  hope  Mr.  Towery 
.vill  like  working  in  the  Labora- 
tory, so  here’s  good  luck  to  him. 

1 Vacations  have  started  already. 
Everett  Warner  and  Nickie  Stras- 
sel  are  out  the  first  two  weeks  in 
July  and  Alan  Roberts  is  out  the 
first  week  in  July.  Norman  Far- 
auhar  was  away  the  third  week 
n June. 

Robert  Smiley  is  no  longer  with 
is.  He  has  gone  to  New  Hamp- 
shire to  work  on  a farm. 

Bob  Slade  is  only  working  aft- 
;rnoons  in  the  Lab  now.  Morn- 
ngs  he  is  attending  Plymouth 
High  school,  taking  the  Veteran’s 
Refresher  course. 

I On  Monday,  July  1,  Ruth  Wood 
and  Marie  Sance  were  given  a 
surprise  picnic  shower  at  the 
pome  of  Dorothy  Ingram  at  Little 
Pond  in  honor  of  their  approach- 
I |ing  marriages.  Those  present 
were  Dorothy  Ingram,  Lois  Chand- 
ler, Phoebe  Shirley,  Dorothy  Ma- 
lone Bean,  Edith  Andrews,  Ger- 
trude Smith,  Betty  Andrews, 
Virginia  Mitchell,  Leona  Vannah, 
|M  a d e 1 i n e Hokanson,  Margie 
Churchill,  Elsie  Morse,  Peggy  Mc- 
Lean, Marilyn  Ford,  Jane  Burns 
and  Evelyn  Wilder. 

If  anyone  would  like  to  know 
how  the  fishing  is  at  Billington 
iSea.  just  ask  Bill  Rudolph.  He  is 
|there  most  every  night. 

^’•“d  Ruprecht’s  daughter  is  re- 


HARRIS  HALL 


JOYCE  PALMER 

Harris  Hall  welcomed  back 
Bertha  Henry  and  Annie  Turner 
last  week  who  filled  in  for  some 
of  the  vacationers. 

Among  those  who  had  one  week 
vacations  were: 

May  Besse,  whose  travels  were 
limited  to  Brockton;  Jennie  Stras- 
sel,  who  spent  part  of  her  time 
doing  house  work,  and  part  of  it 
at  her  daughter’s  and  son-in- 
law’s  cottage  on  Billington  Sea; 
Pauline  Cazale,  who  devoted  99% 
of  her  time  to  her  “Knight,”  and 
the  other  percent  she  spent  at 
nome  on  Prospect  street;  Eleanor 
Vacchi,  who  divided  her  time  be- 
tween her  home  on  Cherry  street, 
and  the  cottage  on  Billington 
Sea;  Mary  Correa,  who  is  spend- 
ing a quiet  week  with  her  family 
on  Cordage  terrace. 

The  more  fortunate  ones  who 
took  two  weeks  were: 

Joan  Lewis,  enjoying  her  vaca- 
tion with  her  husband  and  son; 
Frances  Nutterville,  living  a life 
of  leisure,  but  wishing  her  Navy 
son  were  home  to  share  it  with 
her;  Dot  Proule,  whom  we  expect- 
ed to  come  back  a “Mrs.”;  Armie 
Cassanelli,  whose  two  weeks  will 
be  spent  like  the  “life  of  Riley;” 
John  Fontes,  who  is  probably  very 
busy  these  days  living  the  life 
of  a farmer  in  his  garden. 


covering  from  a case  of  the 
measles. 

Baxter  Moore’s  daughter  is  re- 
covering from  a tonsilectomy. 

“Pepper,”  the  puppy  owned  by 
Robert  Travers,  son  of  Fred  Tra- 
vers, won  first  prize  in  the  dog 
show  at  Kingston  Grange  on  July 
6,  for  being  the  cutest  mongrel 
dog  entered  in  the  show. 

The  wedding  of  Ruth  A.  Wood, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton 
C.  Wood,  to  Leon  T.  Ashley  took 
place  on  Saturday,  July  13,  at 
the  First  Baptist  church.  A re- 
ception followed  the  ceremony  at 
Judson  hall. 


FIBER  SUPPLY 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 


Dies  in  Accident 


Concurrently,  the  subsidizing  of 
rope  fibers  .was  to  come  to  an  end. 

“This  action  was  effective  on 
June  28,  1946.  Then  came  the 
President’s  veto  of  the  bill  extend- 
ing OPA.  The  resulting  confu- 
sion delayed  the  RPC  announce- 
ment of  the  new  fiber  prices, 
and  for  the  time  being  we  could 
do  nothing.  It  was  not  until  July 
9th  that  we  received  from  the 
RPC  our  new  and  much  higher 
fiber  prices  and  our  new  rope 
prices  were  announced  and  made 
effective  on  July  10,  1946. 

“In  the  determination  of  these 
prices  there  was  imposed  on  us 
the  responsibility  of  setting  them 
at  a proper  and  reasonable  level. 
We  believe  we  have  met  that 
responsibility. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  W.  Bi-ewster,  President” 


WILLIAM  H.  McMULLLEN 


Vets  May  Reinstate 
Lapsed  Insurance 

Veterans  are  strongly  urged  not 
to  deprive  their  families  of  the 
protection  which  was  afforded  un- 
der National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance, states  the  Veterans  Admini- 
stration. This  low-cost  protection 
can  be  maintained  by  the  veteran 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family  after 
he  (or  she)  leaves  the  service. 

A recent  regulation  provides 
liberal  provision  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  insurance  which  has 
lapsed.  It  is  now  possible  to  re- 
instate National  Service  Life  In- 
surance by  paying  two  monthly 
premiums  and  satisfying  a com- 
parative health  requirement.  A 
comparative  health  requirement  is 
a statement  made  by  the  veteran 
which  says  that  he  is  in  as  good 
health  today  as  he  was  on  the 
due-date  of  the  premium  in  de- 
fault. The  regulation  covers  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  on 
the  term  plan,  regardless  of  when 
lapsed,  and  reinstatement  must  be 
effected  prior  to  January  1,  1947. 


William  H.  McMullen,  66,  form- 
er prep  worker  in  No.  2 Mill,  died 
at  Jordan  hospital  on  June  22, 
h'om  injuries  received  when 
struck  by  a car  while  returning 
home  from  work. 

Mr.  McMullen  was  returning  by 
bus  to  his  home  on  Basler’s  lane, 
Kingston,  about  11:15  p.m.  on 
June  21,  after  working  on  the 
night  shift.  He  alighted  from 
the  vehicle  and  was  crossing  the 
street  when  he  was  struck  by  a 
car  coming  from  the  other  direc- 
tion. He  was  rushed  to  the  hos- 
pital by  police  ambulance  where 
he  died  a few  hours  later. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Ruth  (Bessett)  McMullen, 
and  one  son,  Edward,  who  also 
worked  here  prior  to  his  being 
called  to  service  in  the  Merchant 
Marine. 

Although  employed  at  Plymouth 
Cordage  only  since  February  1943, 
Mr.  McMullen  had  made  many 
friends  here  and  he  was  well  liked 
and  respected  by  all  his  fellow- 
employees.  His  sudden  death  was 
a shock  to  them  all,  and  the  sin- 
cere sympathies  of  the  entire  or- 
ganization are  extended  to  his 
widow  and  son  in  their  loss. 
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Beth  Holmes  Leads  Women 
In  Years  Of  Service 


To  Elizabeth  P.  Holmes,  who 
recently  completed  her  38th  year 
of  service  here,  belongs  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  longest 
service  record  of  any  woman  at 
Plymouth  Cordage. 

She  came  here  to  work  on 
March  9,  1908,  and  has  worked 
in  the  Direct  Advertising  section 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  depart- 
ment continuously  since  that  time. 
This  division  takes  care  of  mailing 
advertising  folders  and  other  lit- 
erature and  mailing  pieces  to 
dealers  and  distributors,  and 
maintains  a voluminous  mailing 
list  for  this  purpose.  She  operates 
the  Addressograph,  Multigraph, 
Graphotype  and  folding  machine, 
as  well  as  serving  as  secretary  to 
Albert  J.  Cavicchi,  supervisor. 

When  Beth  came  to  work  here, 
this  department  was  located  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  Main 
Office  and  she  worked  for  the  late 
Charles  W.  Leach,  and  then  for 
Julian  Bradford.  In  1932  the  de- 
partment was  transferred  to  the 
Laboratory  building  and  in  the 
same  year  Mr.  Cavicchi  became 
head  of  Direct  Advertising.  When 
renovations  and  enlargements 
were  begun  in  the  Lab  last  Sep- 
tember, this  department  was 
again  transferred,  this  time  to  its 
present  location  in  the  basement 
of  the  Main  Office. 

Beth  has  seen  a number  of  im- 
portant events  and  changes  in  her 
38  years  of  service  here.  No.  3 
Mill,  the  last  of  the  three  mill 
buildings  to  be  erected,  was  just 
being  completed  when  she  ar- 
rived and  was  officially  opened  in 
1909.  During  the  early  years  of 
her  service  an  extensive  build- 
ing program  was  in  progress  un- 


ELIZABETH  P.  HOLMES 

der  the  direction  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam E.  C.  Nazro  and  Beth  did 
considerable  secretarial  work  for 
him.  She  has  worked  here  through 
two  wars  and  was  present  at  the 
100th  anniversary  celebration  in 
1924. 

“On  time  all  the  time”  seems 
to  be  her  slogan  and  it  takes  more 
than  a severe  blizzard,  hurricane 
or  what  have  you  to  keep  her 
away  from  her  desk.  In  fact, 
aside  from  a day  she  missed  in 
1941,  she  has  never  been  absent 
in  the  past  15  years. 

An  ardent  sports  enthusiast, 
she  attends  many  baseball,  bas- 
ketball and  football  games.  She  is 
also  a circus  fan  and  rarely  misses 
them  when  they  come  to  town. 


Veterans  Enjoy 

W eleoine-Hoine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Michel,  who 
are  both  employed  in  No.  3 Mill, 
held  a reunion  for  veterans  of 
World  War  II  who  live  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Spooner  and  North 
Spooner  street.  The  reunion  was 
in  the  form  of  a turkey  dinner 
and  was  served  to  a group  of  42 
discharged  servicemen  on  the 
lawn  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michel’s 
home  on  Sunday,  June  16. 

The  tables  and  grounds  were 
decorated  in  red,  white  and  blue 
and  at  the  head  of  the  tables  was 
a “Welcome  Home”  plaque. 

Col.  Andrew  Carr  and  Select- 
man James  Frazier  were  guests- 
of -honor  and  after  dinner  they 
each  made  a short  speech  in  be- 
half of  the  veterans,  thanking 
Mrs.  Michel  for  the  excellent  din- 
ner and  for  her  thoughtfulness. 
Later  she  was  presented  with  a 
bouquet  of  red,  white  and  pink 
carnations.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  Jerry  Rezendes  of  the 
Manufacturing  department  from 
all  the  boys. 

In  the  mid-afternoon  members 
of  the  veterans’  families  were 
served  with  sandwiches  and 
drinks  and  dancing  was  enjoyed 
to  the  music  of  John  Sheehan’s 
orchestra. 

A friend  of  the  Michel  family 
from  Philadelphia  presented  a 
performance  from  the  opera 
“Barber  of  Seville”  which  was  a 
novelty  to  most  of  the  on-lookers 
and  which  was  enjoyed  very 
much. 

The  boys  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation in  every  way  possible 
for  the  party,  the  success  of  which 
was  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
donations  and  cooperation  of 
neighbors.  But  the  greatest  credit 
is  due  Mrs.  Michel  for  her  plan- 
nine  and  serving  of  a delicious 
meal. 

— Virginia  Izzo, 

No.  3 Mill 


Plymouth  Rope  Rigs 
Arctic-Bound  Ship 

Plymouth  Rope  was  again  the 
choice  of  Commander  Donald  B. 
MacMillan  as  the  rigging  for  his 
schooner  “Bowdoin”  in  which  he 
sailed  on  June  28  for  another  of 
his  scientific  expeditions  to  the 
Arctic  regions. 

Plymouth  Cordaee  furnished 
Commander  MacMillan  with  75 
fathoms  of  2"-circumference  Sisal 
Rope  and  a supply  of  Plymouth 
medium  tarred  hemp  marline  for 
this  expedition. 

The  “Bowdoin,”  which  has  cov- 
ered 100,000  miles  of  arctic  waters 
both  under  Commander  Mac- 
Millan’s direction  and  as  an  ex- 
ploration vessel  for  the  Navy  dur- 
ing the  war,  has  always  been 
equipped  with  Plymouth  rope. 

After  her  wartime  duty,  the 
Navy  was  ready  to  sell  the  vessel 
and  MacMillan  had  to  vie  with  a 
swordfishing  concern  to  get  it. 

“They  couldn’t  have  her,”  he 
said.  “We’re  going  North  again. 
She’s  as  sound  as  she  was  on  her 
launching  day  in  1921.  I want  to 
go  North  on  her  five  or  six  more 
times.” 

Before  leaving  for  this  expedi- 
tion, the  daughty  little  vessel  was 
stripped  down  to  hulk,  a new  100- 
horsepower  diesel  engine  was  in- 
stalled, the  trim  little  craft  was 
rigged  with  Plymouth  rope,  and 
she  wa?  ready  to  sail  under  the 
command  of  the  famed  71-year- 
old  explorer. 

Among  those  who  are  aboard 
the  ship  is  Guy  R.  Abate,  phar- 
macist, of  Dedham,  a cousin  of 
Dr.  Frank  J.  Abate  of  this  town. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ 

1.  The  traditional  gold  emblem, 
mounted  with  ten  diamonds;  2. 
Ray  Milland:  3.  Fred  M.  Vinson. 
4.  95%;  5.  businessmen;  6.  pre- 
vent the  engines  from  overheat- 
ing; 7.  Mexico;  8.  receive;  9. 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  10.  Novem- 
ber, 1941. 


Hand- Wrought  Metal  Ware 

Hobby  of  Gordon  McNei 


Here  are  a few  of  the  aluminum  and  copper  pieces  made  bj 
H.  Gordon  McNeil,  head  of  the  Manufacturing  Order  Depart 
ment.  The  four  bracelets  are  of  aluminum,  while  the  plate: 
are  hammered  from  copper. 


Gordon  McNeil  started  his  hob- 
by of  making  hand-wrought  arti- 
cles in  copper  and  aluminum  early 
this  year  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  E. 
Ellis,  of  Plymouth.  His  daughter, 
Naomi,  had  worn  one  of  their 
copper  belts  and  a pair  of  brace- 
lets to  several  parties  and  they 
caused  an  immediate  sensation 
among  her  friends. 

With  a little  prodding  Mac  was 
persuaded  to  try  this  handicraft 
himself  and  the  above  picture 
shows  the  result. 

Each  article  is  individually  de- 
signed and  is  fashioned  by  hand 
with  the  aid  of  dies  of  his  own 
manufacture.  He  works  directly 
on  the  metal,  planning  the  design 
as  he  goes  along.  In  that  way  no 
two  articles  are  ever  alike  as  the 
dies  are  never  used  in  exactly  the 
same  place. 

After  completing  a design  the 
piece  is  hammered  into  the  de- 
sired shape  over  special  molds, 
smoothed,  polished  and  when  lac- 
quered it  is  ready  for  inspection. 


The  bracelets  come  in  severa 
widths,  varying  from  one  to  threi 
inches,  and  in  an  unlimited  num 
ber  of  patterns  with  matchinj 
rings  when  desired. 

Mac  started  making  bracelet 
just  as  a hobby  but  because  o 
their  popularity  and  the  cost  o 
special  tools  and  equipment  i 
seemed  advisable  to  put  a pric( 
tag  on  them. 

After  making  a number  o 
bracelets  and  rings  he  decided  t( 
try  making  metal  plates.  On  these 
as  on  the  jewelry,  he  seems  h 
favor  a floral  motif  and  most  o 
the  pieces  have  a flower  or  lea 
design  as  the  basic  pattern. 

His  excellent  workmanship  re 
cently  won  him  a membership  ii 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Craft, 
and  some  of  his  articles  are  nov 
on  display  in  their  showroom  oi 
Newbury  street,  Boston. 

According  to  Mac,  “The  missu; 
recommends  at  least  one  hobb; 
for  a man  whose  disposition  need: 
to  be  improved  around  the  home.’ 


LAPP- A -DAY 


“Certainly  I’m  a responsible  man— wherever  I ve 
worked,  if  anything  went  wrong  they  told  me  I was 
responsible!” 


I 


i. 
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Participate  In  Inspection  Cruise 


Members  of  the  Navy  Industrial  Association  returning  from  a 
cruise  of  southern  waters,  1.  to  r.,  F.  C.  Hilton,  superintendent  of 
Plymouth  Cordage;  Brackett  Parsons,  assistant  treasurer  of  Pepperell 
Manufacturing  Co.;  Capt.  R.  S.  Rose,  Captain  of  the  USS  Juneau; 
Capt.  Farnsworth,  Ordnance  Officer  at  Guantanamo  Naval  Base; 
Ellsworth  L.  Mills,  vice  president  of  Bastian-Blessing  Co.;  E.  M. 
Schumo,  vice  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Electric  Steel  Casting  Co. 


Pensioned 


JACINTHO  DeMELLO 

After  more  than  42  years  of 
service  at  Plymouth  Cordage, 
Jacintho  DeMello,  employee  in 
No.  1 Mill,  was  retired  on  June 
17,  on  a pension. 

Mr.  DeMello  came  to  work  for 
Cordage  on  March  21,  1904,  and 
has  worked  in  No.  2 and  No.  3 
Mills,  as  well  as  No.  1 Mill.  His 
son  Arthur  works  in  the  Machine 
Shop. 

Congratulations,  Jesse,  on  your 
completion  of  42  years  of  good 
work.  We  all  hope  you  will  enjoy 
as  many  years  of  happy  leisure  in 
your  retirement. 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


MARGARET  E.  McLEAN 

During  the  month  of  June  the 
following  employees  received  serv- 
ice emblems  for  twenty-five  years 
or  more  service  with  the  Company. 


Peter  Querze  40  years 

Antone  Purtado  2nd  ...  35  years 
Louis  Silva  30  years 


Lindy  Ford  enjoyed  one  week’s 
vacation  during  the  week  of  July 
8,  and  Betty  Chandler  sojourned 
at  Hampton  Beach  during  the 
week  of  July  15. 

j MANUFACTURING  i 

I and  ORDER  DEPT.  I 

DORIS  BERGONZINI 

Miss  Aura  Fortini  has  received 
her  five-year  pin.  Congratula- 
tions, Aura. 

Miss  Doris  Bergonzini  went  by 
plane  to  New  York  recently  for 
the  first  time  in  the  air.  Pretty 
rough  it  was,  too,  but  there’s 
nothing  like  it. 

John  Morton  is  a proud  par- 
ent, his  wife  presented  him  with 
a baby  boy  weighing  9 lbs.  8 ozs. 
The  family  now  resides  in  Dux- 
bury.  One  more  father  that  the 
doctor  didn’t  lose. 

If  any  of  you  went  to  the  Dux- 
bury  Bonfire  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Fourth,  you  probably  had  Johnny 
Morton  direct  you  where  to  park 
your  car.  Any  complaints,  you 
know  who  to  see. 

People  on  vacation  in  our  office 
are:  H.  Gordon  McNeil,  Joe  Cor- 
rea, Frank  Gardner,  John  Morton, 
Jerry  Rezendes,  Frances  Nutter- 
ville,  and  Aura  Fortini.  I hope 
when  all  these  people  return, 
they’ll  have  some  experiences  to 
put  in  the  paper. 


PREP  ROOM 
No.  2 Mill 


HELEN  GUIDETTI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Shurt- 
leff  observed  their  22nd  anniver- 
sary on  June  19. 

Joe  Meloa  is  out  recovering 
from  an  operation.  We  sure  miss 
you  around  here. 

We  wish  to  express  the  deepest 
sympathies  of  everyone  from  No. 
2 Mill  to  Mrs.  William  McMullen 
and  her  family  on  the  recent 
death  of  her  husband,  William 
McMullen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sance  have 
been  entertaining  relatives  from 
Charleroi,  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
weeks. 

Vacation  time  has  begun  and 
those  who  had  vacations  from 
July  8 to  22  are:  Francis  Silvia, 
Harold  Greene,  Rose  Strassell, 
Alfred  Pimental,  Vincent  Guar- 
aldi  and  Johnny  Costa.  They  all 
planned  to  just  sit  around  and 
take  it  easy. 


YOUR  GARDEN 

IN  MIDSUMMER 

JULY  is  always  an  important 
month  in  the  vegetable  garden. 
In  this  famine  year  it  is  more 
important  than  ever  before.  “So 
Keep  ’Em  Growing!”  Gardens 
started  late  or  retarded  by  cold, 
wet  weather  need  to  be  encour- 
aged to  go  full  speed  ahead  by 
means  of  careful  fertilization, 
cultivation,  weed  control,  thinning 
and  bug  eradication. 

President  Truman  has  again 
called  for  an  all-out  effort  to 
pi’oduce  and  preserve  food  at 
home.  The  wise  gardener  will 
heed  his  advice  for  selfish  as  well 
as  patriotic  reasons. 

WHAT  NEXT?  As  soon  as  your 
early  crops  are  harvested  and  the 
space  is  empty,  the  following  may 
be  planted  in  July  from  seed: 

Bush  beans,  both  green  and 
wax;  broccoli,  beets  (for  storing), 
brussel  sprouts,  cabbage,  Chinese 
cabbage,  carrots,  celeriac  (knob 
celery)  corn  (to  July  15)  endive, 
kale,  kohl-rabi,  lettuce,  all  types; 
rutabaga,  Swiss  chard,  turnips  (in 
late  July). 

PLANT  IN  AUGUST:  Radishes, 
spinach,  leaf  lettuce,  Chinese 
cabbage  plants,  turnips,  mustard , 
(for  greens). 

PICK  THEM  YOUNG!  Don’t 
wait  for  your  vegetables  to  grow 
old.  Many  crops  such  as  chard 
and  lettuce  grow  bitter  with  age; 
radishes  become  peppery;  beans 
grow  tough;  beets  become  “corky;” 
over-ripe  cabbages  tend  to  split. 
Harvest  broccoli  before  the  bloom 
buds  open.  Cut  off  the  center 
head  with  4-5  inches  of  stem.  This 
gives  the  side  sprouts  a chance  to 
develop  into  edible  heads.  Zuccini 
squash  is  at  its  best  when  6-8 
inches  long  and  the  skin  is  still 
tender.  Pick  cucumbers  when 
young  and  your  vines  will  produce 
more  fruit.  So  gather  your  vege- 
tables at  a tender  age  and  cook 
them  soon  after  bringing  them  in, 
while  they  are  fresh  and  flavorful. 

SAVE  THE  VITAMINS.  Cook 
vegetables  in  little  water  and  do 
not  thfow  that  water  down  the 
sink,  put  it  in  the  soup  pot!  It 
may  contain  more  vitamins  than 
the  vegetables  themselves. 


Forlong  C.  Hilton,  superinten- 
dent of  Plymouth  Cordage,  was 
one  of  eight  members  of  the  Navy 
Industrial  Association  who  last 
month  embarked  on  an  inspection 
cruise  in  southern  waters  aboard 
the  USS  Kearsarge,  one  of  the 
Navy’s  newest  carriers. 

The  cruise  was  one  in  a series 
of  inspection  cruises  sponsored  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  per- 
mit manufacturers  to  see  their 
own  products  in  use  by  the  Navy 
and  to  foster  cooperation  between 
Arms  supplying  the  Navy  with 


ships  and  materials. 

Mr.  Hilton  flew  down  to  Gua- 
tanamo  Naval  Base  in  Cuba 
where  he  boarded  the  carrier. 
Following  the  week-long  cruise  in 
Cuban  waters,  the  group  returned 
on  the  Navy  cruiser,  USS  Juneau 
to  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Husband:  “Who  was  that  you 
were  talking  with  outside  for  a 
whole  hour?” 

Wife:  “Oh,  that  was  Mrs.  Jones. 
She  didn’t  have  time  to  come  in. 


Race  Contender 


Our  Nylon  Yacht  Rope  played  an  important  part  in  rigging  the 
yachts  for  the  recent  Bermuda  races.  The  above  picture  was  taken 
in  Newport,  R.  I.,  just  before  the  classic  — the  first  since  1938  — got 
underway. 


Myrtle 


Right  Around  Home  By  Dudley  Fisher 


NOT  ME.' 

I'M 

wungrv  ; 
NOW.'  J 


[King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  World  rights  reserved. 
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On  the  Youth  Front 


Alton  Morisi,  13,  and  his  brother  Dennis,  4y2, 
are  the  sons  of  Libero  Morisi  of  No.  2 Mill.  They 
smile  for  the  cameraman  as  they  pose  in  front  of 
their  house  on  Forest  avenue  extension. 


Gwendolyn  Ann  Costa  is  the 
six-year-old  daughter  of  Joseph 
Costa  of  the  Maintenance  De- 
partment. 


(Above)  Her  name  is  Helen,  but  she  is  better  known  as  “Cookie." 
She  is  the  2y2-year-old  daughter  of  Albert  J.  Cavicchi,  head  of  the 
Advertising -Mailing  Department.  (And  this  is  not  an  advertisement 
for  a well-known  candy!) 

(Right)  These  two  starry-eyed  youngsters  are  the  children  of 
Joseph  Carreira  of  No.  3 Mill.  They  are  Beverly  Ann,  18  months,  and 
Joseph  Anthony,  3 years  old. 


(Above)  These  young  sailor  lads  are  Anson  Richard  Furtado, 
aged  5,  and  Donald  Joseph  Furtado,  8,  grandsons  of  Joe  Furtado.  Joe 
was  an  oil  feeder  in  No.  3 Mill  until  his  recent  retirement. 


1 


/lume  II 


PLYMOUTH,  MASS.,  AUGUST,  1946 


No.  2 


Cordage  Workers  Back  On  Job 


A few  minutes  left  of  their  lunch  hour  and  perhaps  just  time 
ough  to  review  yesterday’s  ballgame.  Left  to  right,  Everett  Warner, 
Jin  Morton,  Fred  Travers  and,  with  the  itchy  nose.  Dr.  Bryce  Prin- 
d.  John  is  in  Manufacturing  Order;  the  other  three  are  Lab  em- 
p.yees. 


Mid-summer  finds  Plymouth 
Cordage  workers  back  at  their 
jobs,  refreshed  and  rested  (?) 
after  their  annual  vacations. 
That  practically  everybody 
enjoyed  themselves  seems 
evident  from  their  reporters’ 
accounts  of  their  activities. 
You’ll  find  the  inside  pages 
jammed  full  of  news  about 
vacations  which  ran  the 
gamut  from  jaunts  right  here 
around  Plymouth  to  more 
lengthy  trips  to  the  Middle 
West  and  Canada. 

(Right)  Surprised  by  the  cam- 
eraman, Joe  Darsch,  foreman  in 
No.  1 Mill,  looks  quizzically  over 
his  shoulder. 


- jf,- 


The  gals  with  the  toothpaste  smiles  are  Olga  Enagonio  and  Mar- 
fret  Figlioli,  spinners  in  No.  3 Mill. 


Sewing,  weighing  and  binding  bales  of  binder  twine  in  No.  2 Mill, 
left  to  right,  Francis  Vermeiren,  Joseph  Easier  and  Ario  Karle,  bind- 
ers: Libero  Morisi  and  Manuel  Vaz,  sewers  and  weighers. 


(Left)  There  are  135  threads 
(count  ’em)  going  into  this  strand 
being  formed  in  the  Ropewalk.  Joe 
Lewis  (left)  is  getting  instructions 
from  Tom  Cavanaugh,  overseer. 


(Above)  The  trucking  brigade 
unloads  its  precious  cargo  of  fiber 
from  cars,  and  trucks  it  into  the 
basement  of  No.  3 MiU.  Left  to 
right,  Herman  Costa,  Fred  Stefani, 
Carlo  Manzotti  and  Lewis  Cleve- 
land. 
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Gala  Program  Planned  for 

CIO  Labor  Day  Outing 


A gala  Labor  Day  outing  spon- 
sored by  Plymouth  Rock  Joint 
Board.  TWUA,  will  bring  togetner 
for  the  first  time  Plymouth  CIO 
members  from  three  local  con- 
cerns, Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany. George  Mabbett  and  Sons 
Company  and  the  Puritan  Mills. 

More  than  500  members  and 
guests  are  expected  to  attend  the 
all-day  outing  which  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  September  2.  at  Nel- 
son's Grove  in  Kingston.  The  pro- 
gram will  get  underway  at  10  a.m. 
with  a turkey  dinner  served  by  a 
caterer  at  1:30  in  the  afternoon 
under  a large  three-ring  circus 
tent.  Sporting  events  will  include 


bocci.  softball,  and  contests  and 
races  of  all  kinds  for  which  prizes 
donated  by  local  merchants  will 
be  awarded. 

Tne  outing  is  open  to  all  local 
CIO  members  and  their  guests 
and  the  committee  in  charge  urges 
Plymouth  Cordage  members  to 
attend.  It  will  be  held  rain  or 
shine. 

Tony  Morgado  heads  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  assisted  by  Bar- 
rett Tassinari,  vice  chairman; 
Clement  Perry.  Larry  Mossey, 
Tony  Ferreira  and  Adrian  Holmes. 
William  J.  Bowes,  TWUA  director 
for  this  area,  is  assisting  the  com- 
mittee in  making  arrangements. 


Eiidowineiit  Policies,  Lump-Sum 
Payments,  New  Insurance  Benefits  for  Vets 


Insurance  benefits  to  veterans 
were  materially  extended  and 
liberalized  on  August  1.  when 
President  Truman  signed  the 
Congressional  Act  amending  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1940. 

As  originally  enacted  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  was  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  men 
and  women  at  war.  The  new 
amendments  provide  for  liberali- 
zation to  make  it  more  attractive 
in  peace  time. 

They  offer  endowment  types  of 
policies  which  were  not  included 
in  the  original  law;  permit  the 
naming  of  beneficiaries  outside 
the  restricted  classes  included  in 
the  original  bill,  offer  lump  sum 
payments  and  total  disability 
benefits  which  were  not  previously 
included. 

Those  veterans  who  formerly 
held  some  ten  million  policies  that 
have  lapsed  may  still  be  entitled 
to  reinstate  them  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  low'  cost  protection 
provided  for  their  families  by  GI 
insurance. 

Those  veterans  w'ho  are  now 
holding  term  insurance  policies 
have  ample  time  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  their  insurance  pro- 
grams. Term  insurance  policies 
issued  before  January  1,  1946,  may 
be  continued  without  change  for 
eight  years  from  the  date  they 
were  issued  and  palicies  issued 
after  December  31,  1945,  are  good 
for  five  years  without  the  neces- 
sity of  converting  to  any  of  the 
more  permanent  types  of  insur- 
ance. 

As  originally  issued  the  perma- 
nent policies  provided  in  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  were;  or- 
dinary life,  on  which  the  policy- 
holder pays  for  as  long  as  he 
lives  at  a level  premium;  20-pay- 
ment  life,  on  which  premiums  are 
paid  for  twenty  yeai's  and  after 
which  no  more  premiums  are  re- 
quired; and  30-payment  life,  on 
which  premiums  are  paid  for 
thirty  years. 

ENDOWMENT  POLICIES 

In  addition  to  these  types  of 
policies  the  amendments  provide 
for  20-year  endowment  policies, 
endowment  at  age  of  60  and  en- 
dowment at  age  65.  On  all  of 
these  endowment  policies  the 
premiums  must  be  paid  for  the 
indicated  length  of  time,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  the  face  of 
the  policy  may  be  paid  to  the  vet- 
eran. Those  veterans  who  have 
converted  their  term  insurance  to 
one  of  the  previously  authorized 
plans  are  permitted  under  the 
amendments  to  change  to  one  of 
the  endowment  plans  if  they  wish. 

All  restrictions  on  the  choice  of 
beneficiaries  which  were  imposed 
by  the  original  Act  have  been  re- 
moved. Formerly  the  insured  was 
permitted  only  to  name  benefi- 
ciaries who  were  near  relatives. 
He  now  may  designate  any  person 
or  persons,  a corporation  or  his 
estate  as  beneficiary  in  his  insur- 
ance policy. 

The  only  method  of  settlement 
previously  provided  w'as  monthly 
income  or  annuity  payments 
which  w'ere  provided  for  a guar- 
anteed period  of  120  months  or 
as  a refund  life  income,  paid  in 
equal  monthly  installments  with 
the  guarantee  that  the  face  of  the 


policy  would  be  repaid.  These 
forms  of  payment  are  still  avail- 
able. 

In  addition  to  them  the  amend- 
ments provide  an  option  under 
which  the  insured  may  have  his 
insurance  paid  in  a single  lump 
sum  to  beneficiaries,  or  he  may 
elect  for  payments  to  be  made  in 
equal  monthly  installments  rang- 
ing from  36  to  240  months. 

DISABILITY  PROVISION 

A new  feature  added  to  the  in- 
surance by  these  amendments  is 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  an  in- 
sured who  is  totally  disabled  for 
as  long  as  six  months.  These  pay- 
ments are  at  the  rate  of  $5.  a 
month  for  each  $1,000  of  insur- 
ance and  are  payable  for  as  long 
as  the  disability  exists.  The  in- 
surance itself  is  not  affected  by 
these  payments  so  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries receive  the  full  face  value 
of  the  policy  upon  the  death  of 
the  insured.  The  new  total  dis- 
ability feature  may  be  added  to 
any  form  of  National  Service  Life 
Insurance,  including  term  insur- 
ance. It  is  only  necessary  that  the 
insured  meet  specified  health  re- 
quirements and  pay  the  extra 
premium  that  is  required  for  this 
additional  benefit. 

All  persons  who  served  in  the 
armed  forces  between  October  8, 

1940,  and  September  2,  1945,  are 
entitled  to  apply  for  new  National 
Service  Life  Insurance.  The  total 
amount  which  may  be  carried  by 
any  applicant  may  not  exceed 
$10,000.  The  application  may  be 
filed  at  any  time  and  will  be 
granted  upon  proof  that  the  ap- 
plicant meets  the  required  health 
standards.  This  is  a definite 
change  from  the  previous  pro- 
vision which  limited  all  veterans 
to  the  amount  of  insurance  they 
had  while  in  service. 

■ Numerous  other  miscellaneous 
provisions  are  included  in  the 
amendments.  Most  of  them  are 
of  a technical  nature  or  applicable 
to  limited  groups.  Further  infor- 
mation and  assistance  regarding 
any  of  these  provisions  may  be 
obtained  from  any  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration office. 

George  Bean, 

No.  3 Mill,  Dies 

George  Bean,  aged  57  years,  a 
worker  in  No.  3 Mill,  died  on  Au- 
gust 8 at  the  Jordan  Hospital  fol- 
lowing a serious  operation.  He 
came  to  work  here  on  April  11, 

1941,  in  the  balling  room  of  No.  2 
Mill  and  was  later  transferred  to 
the  Plant  Guards  where  he  worked 
until  that  department  was  cur- 
tailed. He  has  worked  in  No.  3 Mill 
since. 

Mr.  Bean  was  born  in  Boston 
on  February  9.  1889,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  lived  on  'Wash- 
ington street.  He  leaves  a wife, 
Margaret,  a 14-year-old  daughter, 
Florence;  and  a 12-year-old  son, 
George  Jr. 

In  the  five  years  he  has  worked 
here  Mr.  Bean  made  many  friends 
and  he  was  well-liked  and  respect- 
ed by  all  his  associates  at  Plym- 
outh Cordage.  The  entire  organi- 
zation extends  its  deepest  sympa- 
thies to  his  widow  and  children 
in  their  loss. 


August,  19^ 


Ex-Servicemen  Back  At  Work 


Another  group  of  fellow  workers  from  the  Arme 
Forces  have  returned  in  recent  weeks  and  have  bee 
re-employed  at  Plymouth  Cordage.  To  these  men  wh 
all  sport  the  Honorable  Discharge  Button  the  entir 
PCCo  organization  extends  a hearty  welcome  and  sir 
cerely  hopes  they  like  being  back. 
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ARTHUR  JOUBERT 
Navy — S 2/c 

Length  of  Service — 2 yrs.  2 mos. 
No.  1 Mill 


JOSEPH  MEDEIROS 
Army — Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 2 yrs.  3 mos. 
No.  2 Mill 


ROBERT  WERNER 
Army — S/Sgt. 

Length  of  Service — 1 yr.  9 mos. 
Rope  Room 
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JOSEPH  LEDO 

Army — Corp.  

Length  of  Service — 2 yrs.  5 mos.’ 
No.  2 Mill 


ANTHONY  RIBEIRO 
Army — Corp. 

Length  of  Service — 2 yrs. 
Rope  Room 


JOHN  MUNCH 
Army — Pfc. 

Length  of  Service — 2 yrs.  5 mos. 
No.  2 Mill 
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]ledical  Department  Gives 


'500  Treatments  A Year 


, [ealth  and  Well-Being  of  Workers  Studied  to  Conserve 
and  Improve  Their  Health 

Working  quietly,  unassumingly  and  inconspicuously,  the  Medical 
lepartment  at  Plymouth  Cordage  is  often  taken  for  granted  by  em- 
ioyees  and  to  many  of  us  it  is  just  a place  to  go  when  one  has  a bad 
■ ijadache  or  has  cut  a finger. 


Not  widely  acclaimed  is  the 
pompt  and  efficient  service  this 
apartment  has  rendered  in  times 
ti  serious  emergency,  nor  the  com- 
icrt  and  care  given  at  the  home  to 
iiildren  or  other  members  of  the 
; mily  of  employees,  nor  the  many 
fissions  of  mercy  the  nurses  un- 
rrtake. 

So  much  is  this  service  taken 
ir  granted  by  the  community 
I at  the  department  occasionally 
en  gets  requests  from  families 
th  no  affiliations  with  the  Com- 
imy. 

The  Medical  Department  is  lo- 
i ted  in  the  little  white  house 
th  the  green  blinds  at  the  en- 
ance  to  the  Company  grounds. 
^ staff  consists  of  one  part-time 
lysician  and  two  full-time  reg- 
;ered  nurses. 

Here  the  health,  the  well-being, 
fact,  the  lives  of  the  workers 
e studied  and  every  effort  made 
t conserve  and  improve  the  health 
' those  who  avail  themselves  of 
eir  service,  as  well  as  to  re- 
pre  to  normal  health  those  who 
e injured  or  ill. 

Physical  examinations,  minor 
Wrgery,  medical  treatments  and 
|cl  other  services  related  to  the 
l omotion  of  health — mental  and 
ijiysical  — are  provided  free  of 
uarge  to  all  employees. 

Those  needing  special  treatment 
re  given  a physical  examination 
ijid  are  assisted  in  arranging  ap- 


inintments  with  the  hospital  or 
•^le  specialist  of  their  choice. 

' The  physician  in  charge  is 
i’  illiam  E.  Curtin,  M.  D.  He  is 
.^•esent  at  the  Medical  Depart- 
flent  every  forenoon  and  is  avail- 
[j|)le  at  other  times  when  emer- 
gencies occur. 

f The  nurses  are  Miss  Jennetta 
/•“rquhart,  R.  N.,  and  Miss  Sarah 
; "alien,  R.  N.  They  assist  Dr.  Cur- 
i'D  with  physical  examinations, 
|.iie  preparation  of  surgical  and 
Ifedical  supplies  and  equipment, 
.•ess  wounds,  administer  medi- 
hes,  keep  records,  instruct  pa- 
ints, and  many  other  varied 
kies. 

HOME  VISITS 


Alternating  with  the  duties  per- 
rmed  within  the  Medical  De- 
^tment,  one  nurse  is  constantly 
aking  visits  in  the  homes  of  em- 
oyees  when  they  are  ill  or  re- 
irted  absent  from  work.  In  ad- 
tion  to  treating  absent  em- 
oyees,  the  nurse  also  cares  for 

{.her  members  of  the  family  who 
■e  ill  and  need  nursing  care, 

I JHansportation  to  the  hospital  or 
Jloctor’s  office,  or  to  give  instruc- 
: fons  in  hygiene  or  diet,  the  care 
i’  well  and  sick  babies,  and  other 
roblems  of  many  kinds.  The 
firse  travels  from  house  to  house 
luipped  with  a number  of  sick- 
om  supplies  which  the  ordinary 
[)me  lacks.  She  is  always  pre- 
ired  to  give  baths,  hypodermics, 
fra-red  lamp  treatments  and 
Umerous  other  services  to  make  a 
kient  comfortable. 

Plymouth  Cordage  is  one  of  the 
ry  few  industrial  plants  in  the 
iiuntry  offering  this  bedside  care 
i families  of  employees. 

J Aside  from  their  staff  duties,  the 
lirses  have  often  voluntarily  in- 
^ructed  groups  in  fii-st  aid,  baby 
ire  and  home  nursing.  Some 
[/enty  years  ago  Miss  Urquhart 
ganized  groups  from  the  mills 
id  taught  them  the  fundamen- 
ts of  home  nursing. 

ftllSTORY  OF  DEPARTMENT 
Our  Medical  Department  first 
l.me  into  being  in  the  year  1903 
pen  a nursing  system  for  mill 
nployees  and  their  families  was 
I irted.  The  small  house  now 
.lown  to  everyone  as  the  Medi- 
' 1 Department  was  renovated 
iid  made  into  a nurses’  home  and 
icilities  were  provided  for  treat- 


ment of  injuries  and  accidents  to 
employees  at  work. 

Tracing  the  history  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department  reveals  that  its 
nursing  staff  has  always  num- 
bered one  of  the  Urquhart  sisters. 
At  the  time  of  its  inception.  Miss 
Margaret  and  Miss  Ella  Urquhart 
were  the  Company  nurses.  Mar- 
garet left  in  1904  to  be  married 
while  Ella  was  in  attendance  here 
until  1933.  Miss  Jennetta  Urqu- 
hart, one  of  our  two  present 
nurses,  joined  the  staff  in  1915. 

Other  nurses  were:  Mrs.  Moore 
from  1904  to  1915;  Miss  Betty 
Smith,  1917  to  1918;  Miss  Harriett 
Johnson  (now  Mrs.  Swan),  1918 
to  1920;  Miss  Gertrude  Matthews, 
1920;  and  Miss  Sarah  Wallen  who 
came  to  Plymouth  Cordage  in  1921 
and  is  the  second  nurse  on  the 
staff  now. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Hill  worked  very  close- 
ly with  the  Medical  Department 
from  its  early  days  up  to  1933 
when  he  passed  away.  In  1929  Dr. 
Curtin  was  engaged  to  assist  Dr. 
Hill  and  he  became  our  regular 
medical  advisor  and  examiner  in 
1933  and  is  still  acting  in  that 
capacity. 

In  comparison  with  present 
transportation  facilities  provided 
our  nurses,  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  in  the  early  years  they 
walked  to  employees’  homes,  car- 
rying equipment  and  other  things 
needed  for  the  care  and  comfort 
of  the  sick. 

In  1917  the  nurses  were  fur- 
nished an  electric  automobile 
which  was  followed  by  other  cars 
of  the  same  type  and  still  later  by 
gas  engine  automobiles. 

The  wide  scope  of  this  depart- 
ment can  be  appreciated  when  one 
realizes  that  in  a recent  year  there 
were  5796  treatments  at  the  de- 
partment and  1694  given  at  em- 
ployees’ homes,  a total  of  7490 
treatments  for  the  year.  The  to- 
tal number  of  persons  treated  was 
2912  of  which  2515  were  employees 
and  397  were  non-employees. 

Most  of  the  cases  handled  by 
the  Department  were  medical. 
Their  record  of  cases  over  a 12- 
month  period  is  as  follows: 


Medical  Cases  2329 

Surgical  Cases  559 

Accidents  573 

Physical  Examinations  470 

Miscellaneous  24 


The  nurses’  first  car  was  this 
electric  automobile  which  was 
furnished  them  in  1917.  Prior  to 
that  time  they  walked  from  house 
to  house,  carrying  their  equipment 
and  supplies  with  them. 

i CORDAGE  CLUB  ' | 

STAN  REMICK 

( Substituting) 

Bill  Mayers,  our  club  steward, 
is  enjoying  a two  weeks’  vacation. 

Workmen  have  been  busy  on 
the  tennis  courts  these  past  few 
weeks  getting  them  rolled  and 
ready  for  our  tennis  enthusiasts. 

With  summer  nearing  its  end, 
club  members  are  putting  their 
heads  together  to  plan  their  win- 
ter sports  program.  Plans  for  a 
Club  basketball  team  are  in  pro- 
gress and  the  bowling  teams  will 
again  get  underway  the  early  part 
of  October. 


The  Medical  Department  hums  with  activity  during  working  hours 
as  employees  or  members  of  their  families  come  in  for  treatment.  Miss 
Jennetta  Urquhart  is  shown  with  an  opthalmoscope  in  her  hand  and 
her  patient  is  Alfred  Alves.  Giacomo  Babini  is  on  the  right  under  the 
Infra-red  lamp. 


Mid-morning  is  always  a busy  time  because  that’s  when  Dr.  W.  E. 
Curtin  is  here  to  treat  patients  requiring  physician’s  care.  Leo  Jaegar, 
overseer  in  No.  1 Mill,  is  his  patient. 


The  nurses  alternate  each  week  from  their  office  duties  to  home 
calls.  Miss  Sarah  Wallen  is  shown  dressing  a wound  on  Jimmie  Silva 
at  his  home.  Jimmie,  who  recently  underwent  an  operation,  is  the  son 
of  John  Silva  of  the  Receiving  Department  and  Germana  Silva  of 
No.  1 Mill. 


Digger  Corsini  and  Vinnie  Ste- 
fani  have  been  angling  for  bass 
at  the  Eel  River  but  their  luck  is 
none  too  good. 

Stan  Remick,  president  of  the 
Club,  began  a two  weeks’  vacation 
this  past  week-end  which  he  will 
spend  at  36  South  Spooner  street 
just  taking  it  easy. 


I HARRIS  HALL 

I ; 

JOYCE  PALMER 

Leon  Lowe  retui'ned  to  work 
Monday  after  enjoying  a 2-weeks’ 
vacation  at  home. 


Isabel  Pacheco  enjoyed  a week’s 
vacation  at  her  home  on  Standish 
avenue. 

Pauline  Ca^iale  returned  to  work 
the  5th  of  August  after  a week’s 
absence  due  to  illness. 

Eleanor  Vacchi  returned  to 
work  Monday,  after  spending  a 
whole  week,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a vacation,  recuperating 
from  a bad  fall,  in  which  she  in- 
jured her  arm  quite  seriously. 

Frances  Nutterville  won’t  be 
with  us  for  the  next  two  months. 
We  all  miss  her  already,  and  will 
be  glad  to  see  her  back  again. 
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Old  friends  meet  in  Cheyenne  and  talk  over  grood  old  days.  Harry  A. 
Taylor,  Western  District  Manager  for  Plymouth  Cordage,  meets  a 
long-time  friend.  Rear  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd,  famed  explorer,  in  a 
Cheyenne  hotel  during  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days.  “He  fell  on  me  like  a 
long  lost  penguin,”  writes  Harry,  “and  told  reporters  he  would  pose 
for  the  photographer  if  it  could  be  with  me,  for  P.  C.  Co.  had  certainly 
given  him  all  the  help  in  the  world  on  his  trips  to  the  South  Pole.” 


First  Post-War  Superintendents’ 

Conferenee  Held  Here  July  24-25 


A two-day  Superintendents’ 
Conference  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Plymouth  plant 
and  the  three  Canadian  plants  was 
held  on  July  24  and  25  at  the 
Cordage  Auditorium  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  new  develop- 
ments in  manufactui’ing  methods, 
product  improvements,  research, 
etc. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  more 
than  a year  that  it  was  possible 
to  bring  the  heads  of  the  four 
plants  together.  Those  who  at- 
tended were:  W.  B.  Kitchen,  sup- 
erintendent and  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Welland  plant:  R. 
McVittie.  superintendent.  Con- 
sumers Cordage  Company.  Mon- 
treal: Earl  Scarrow,  also  of  the 
Montreal  subsidiary:  and  .Angus 
Tibbitts.  manager.  Consumers 
Cordage  Company,  Dartmouth, 


Robert  G.  Thom 
Dies  ill  California 


News  has  been  received  in  Plym- 
outh of  the  death  in  California  of 
Robert  G.  Thom,  age  49,  a former 
employee  of  the  Company  and 
oldest  son  of  “Bob”  Thom,  and 
brother  of  “Bunny”  Thom. 

He  died  in  California  and  was 
buried  in  Plymouth,  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 13. 

Young  Bob,  as  he  was  known, 
worked  for  the  Company  off  and 
on  during  the  years  from  1914  to 
1923  and  he  was  very  active  in 
athletics  and  particularly  base- 
ball. He  was  a regular  on  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  baseball 
team  for  a good  many  years  and 
he  played  third  base  very  eflfec 


Nova  Scotia.  Representing  the  tively.  In  1923  he  left  Plymouth 
Plymouth  plant  were  Charles  Mac-  ; and  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
Kinnon.  first  vice-president:  F.  C. ' pany  to  make  baseball  his  career, 
Hilton,  superintendent:  and  R.  C.  and  he  later  married  a Florida 


Weaver,  assistant  superintendent. 

The  conference  opened  with  a 
discussion  of  development  work 
which  has  been  going  on  in  Plym- 
outh leading  toward  improved 
manufacturing  methods  and  im- 
proved quality  of  our  products. 
The  afternoon  of  the  first  day  was 
spent  in  a plant  visit  during  which 
new  developments  were  inspected. 

The  second  day  of  the  confer- 
ence opened  with  a talk  by  E.  W. 
Brewster,  who  spoke  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  industry,  business 
prospects  and  the  fiber  situation. 

Stephen  A.  Reed,  Field  En- 
gineer. then  addressed  the  group 
and  summarized  his  observations 
and  conclusions  in  regard  to 
Plymouth  products  in  service. 
Supervisory  training  and  salary 
evaluation  were  two  of  the  sub- 
jects covered  in  a talk  by  John  W. 
Searles.  Industrial  Relations  Man- 
ager. while  Henry  Keyserling, 
head  of  the  Accounting  Division, 
discussed  methods  which  might 
be  employed  by  the  Cost  Depart- 
ment to  present  to  the  supervis- 
ory force  a more  effective  cost 
picture. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the 
conference  was  the  report  on 
laboratory  developments  given  by 
R.  E.  Miskelly.  'This  report  cov- 
ered in  detail  the  vaidous  synthetic 
fibers  used  in  ropemaking. 


girl  and  they  had  two  children. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother 
and  brother  and  by  his  wife  and 
two  children. 


Plugging  Plymouth  Products 
Demands  Proper  Sales  Promotion 


Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
through  its  Sales  and  Sales  Pro- 
motion departments,  is  constantly 
working  to  keep  the  name  “Plym- 
outh” right  out  front  in  the  public 


eye. 


In  spite  of  the  present  short 
supply  of  our  products,  these  de- 
partments look  ahead  to  the  day 
when  we  will  again  be  competing 
for  sales. 


Sales  mean  jobs.  To  get  more 


sales  we  not  only  must  have  a top- 
quality  product,  but  it  must  be  a 
product  that  the  public  knows 
about  and  wants. 


That  is  why,  next  to  the  quality 


of  the  product,  it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  have  an  effective  sales 
organization  to  make  outside  con- 


tacts, find  new  markets  and  main- 
tain old  ones,  and  make  the  pub- 
lic realize  it  is  Plymouth  they  want 
when  they  need  cordage  products. 
To  achieve  this  means  plugging 
Plymouth  Cordage  in  the  most 
effective  way  possible. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the 
Sales  Department  arranged  for 
Plymouth  Cordage  to  participate 
in  two  outstanding  events  in  the 
West.  One  was  the  50th  annual 
performance  of  Cheyenne  Frontier 
Days  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  con- 
sidered the  greatest  sporting  event 
in  the  rodeo  world,  and  the  second 


STEAM  and  POWER 


K.  H.  HOLMES 


Chief  Engineer  C.  B.  Hudson  is 
confined  to  his  home  by  illness. 
E.  T.  Clark  is  acting  as  chief  en- 
gineer during  Mr.  Hudson’s  ab- 
sence. 

Several  of  the  Power  Plant  crew 
have  been  enjoying  vacations, 
namely  Don  Ti'acy,  Vinnie  Stefani, 
John  Costa,  Vincent  Monti,  Vin- 
cent Valenziano  and  C.  B.  Hud- 
son. 

Construction  of  an  air-cooled 
wall  running  between  No.  3 and  4 
boilers  is  underway.  This  will  keep 
the  lower  walls  cooler  and  permit 
better  circulation  of  air. 

A derrick  lighter,  the  “Arleen,” 
from  Boston  has  been  disman- 
tling the  long  unused  coal  hoist  at 
the  dock. 

The  dock  presents  a busy  look 
these  days  with  the  dredge  and 
tugs  about.  Good  progress  is  being 
made  on  the  channel  dredging. 

What  with  his  many  recent 
accidents,  John  Costa  is  contem- 
plating taking  out  a large  accident 
insurance  policy. 

Vinnie  Stefani  is  getting  to  be 
quite  a fisherman  and  has  caught 
quite  a number  of  striped  bass. 
Don  Tracy  better  look  to  his  fish- 
ing laurels. 


Cordage  Workers  Commended 


OFFICIAL  COMMENDATION 


flinrhanp  Pin 


and  Its  employees  are  hereby  officially  commended  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
for  the  operation  and  support  of  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan,  fUe,  the  undersigned^ 
recognize  that  the  Government  v:as  provided  with  a substantial  part  of  the  money 
to  finance  the  war  through  this  method  of  Bond  purchasing.  The  continuance  of 
this  savings  plan  enables  workers  to  gam  a large  measure  of  security  by  their 
regular  purchase  of  United  States  Savings  Bonds. 


ra 


.<.*•**, 


Plymouth  Cordage  employees  can  add  this  United  States  Treasury 
official  commendation  to  the  list  of  tributes  given  them  for  their  splen- 
did cooperation  in  the  war  effort.  The  commendation  was  presented  to 
Plymouth  Cordage  by  a representative  of  the  local  chairman  of  the 
U.  S.  Savings  Bond  Committee  in  recognition  of  our  participation  in 
the  bond-selling  program. 


was  the  Fisherman’s  Fiesta  held 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  leader  in  rodeos,  Cheyenne 
Frontier  Days  has  been  held  an- 
nually since  1897.  Some  300  cow- 
boys and  cowgirls,  using  over  600 
head  of  livestock  and  several  miles 
of  lariat  rope,  compete  for  cham- 
pionships and  prizes  in  bronc  rid- 
ing, steer  roping,  calf  roping  and 
other  events  of  the  Old  West. 

In  the  calf  roping  contest,  one 
of  the  most  competitive  events  of 
rodeo  sports,  Plymouth  Cordage, 
as  in  past  years,  awarded  a hand- 
some silver  and  gold  belt  buckle  to 
the  winner.  America’s  top  ropers 
took  part  in  this  classic. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests 
who  attended  Frontier  Days  were 
Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
chief  of  naval  operations:  Rear 
Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd,  famed 
Arctic  explorer:  Rear  Adm.  W.  G. 
Tomlinson  of  the  office  of  the 
deputy  chief  of  naval  operations 
for  aid:  and  Vice  Adm.  Arthur  W. 
Radford,  deputy  chief  of  naval 
operations  for  air. 


FISHERMAN’S  FIESTA 


The  Fisherman’s  Fiesta  at  San^ 
Francisco  initiated  by  the  fisher- 'ff 
men  themselves,  provided  a good 'if' 
opportunity  for  Plymouth  Cord-  ‘ 
age  to  demonstrate  its  products 
to  the  fishing  industry,  our  largest 
market  for  rope  products.  Al- 
though this  was  the  first  Fiesta  li! 
ever  held,  its  success  gave  promise  r: 
it  will  become  an  outstanding  an- 
nual event  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  booth 
surmounted  with  the  illuminated 
“Plymouth”  sign,  attracted  many 
people  who  attended  the  Fiesta. 
Arrangements  for  the  Plymouth 
display  were  made  by  William  C. 
Bryant,  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  District  office,  and  he  writes 
us: 

“I  used  the  sample  length  of  9", 
Cable  Laid  Nylon  Rope  as  a fea-Jt 
ture  and  through  that  medium  we 
stopped  the  majority  of  people 
which,  with  the  blown-up  photo-  t 
graphs,  gave  us  a splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  the  Company  and  its 
products.” 

These  two  events  originating  in 
Western  states  are  a part  of  a 
huge  sales  campaign  to  keep 
Plymouth  Cordage  first  in  post- 
war competitive  markets.  While 
trying  to  meet  the  pent-up  de- 
mands of  rope-hungry  customers, 
the  Sales  Promotion  Department 
looks  ahead  to  the  time  when  con- 
ditions will  be  different  than  they 
are  today — when  our  sales  force 
will  be  working  for  more  orders, 
rather  than  to  allocate  short 
supplies. 


Cordage  Club  to 
Hold  Clambake 


The  Cordage  Club  will  hold  its 
annual  clambake  on  Sunday,  Sep-, 
tember  1,  at  Legion  Camp,  West 
Pond. 

The  outing  is  for  members  only 
and  tickets  must  be  purchased  at 
the  Clubhouse  on  or  before  August 
27. 


Sen.  Claghorn  Could 

Probably  Explain  li 


When  we  get  requests  from  New 
England,  New  York  State,  or  any 
other  northern  point  for  informa- 
tion on  our  ski-tow  rope,  we’n 
very  happy  about  it,  of  course 
but  it’s  hardly  news. 


But  when  we  get  requests  oi 
this  type  from  Texas  and  Arizona 
that,  like  man  - bites  - dog,  is 
NEWS! 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  manager  ol 
our  Southern  District  Office,  ha: 
forwarded  us  the  two  requests 
one  from  Houston,  Texas,  and  th£ 
other  from  Tucson,  Arizona. 

“At  least  we  can  mop  off  thf 
perspiration  and  think  about  it,’ 
writes  Harry. 
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jeorge  H.  Roberts,  Credit 

Department,  Resigns 


George  H.  Roberts  of  the  Credit 
■partment  ended  a long  and  ac- 
ve  career  with  Plymouth  Cordage 
ompany  on  August  1 when  his 
:signation  became  effective. 
George  first  came  to  work  for 
‘ e Company  in  September,  1913. 
► was  attached  to  the  Sales  De- 
r u’tment  at  that  time  and  has  re- 
:ained  in  sales  work  almost  con- 
luously  during  his  many  years 
jre.  Since  1928  he  has  worked 
most  all  of  the  time  outside  of 
:;ymouth  and  has  had  several  as- 
':£?nments  in  territory  and  in 
•lanch  offices. 

: During  these  years  he  has  trav- 
iled  in  most  of  the  United  States 
ad  following  World  War  I he  was 
:nt  to  Europe  in  connection  with 
iir  rope  business  in  the  European 
untries. 

' During  World  War  II  years  he 
'•IS  brought  back  to  Plymouth  for 
'jrk  in  the  general  Sales  Depart- 
lent,  from  which  he  went  to  the 
;redit  Department,  where  he 
■j'jrked  up  to  the  time  he  resigned, 
i George  is  a native  of  Plymouth 
r.id  a graduate  of  Plymouth  High 
C;hool.  Prior  to  coming  to  Plym- 
titth  Cordage  he  was  employed  at 
(‘'.ternational  Silver  Company  in 
terby,  Connecticut,  and  at  Jordan 
/tarsh  Company,  Boston. 

I His  resignation  will  enable  him 
I do  some  things  he  has  always 
(^nted  to  do  and  although  he  will 
yke  some  time  off  for  a complete 
list,  he  will  probably  later  decide 
r))on  some  kind  of  work  or  small 
disiness. 

/ His  many  friends  and  fellow 
ibrkers  will  miss  his  regular  ap- 
fharances.  Although  for  a great 

I'mny  years  his  work  for  the  Com- 
jiny  has  been  outside  of  Plym- 
lith,  his  visits  here  have  been 
i fficiently  frequent  for  all  to 
how  him  and  to  appreciate  his 
leasing  manner  and  keen  sense 
5 humor.  His  many  friends  here 
J tend  their  best  wishes  for  hap- 
5 ness  in  the  days  ahead. 

In  token  of  his  many  years  of 
irvice  with  the  Company,  his  fel- 
;w  employees  presented  him  with 
: handsome  Scott  marine  radio 
•.th  four  wave  length  bands  and 
i radius  of  12,000  miles. 

^iiid  They  All 
? Played  Ball 

(The  following  is  submitted  by 
(ary  Alberghini  of  No.  2 Mill 
' or  the  benefit  of  Tony  Casal 
id  Joe  Louiz  and  all  baseball 
jvers”.) 

iThe  game  opened  with  Molasses 
1 the  stick  and  Smallpox  catch- 
g.  Cigar  was  in  the  box  with 
enty  of  smoke.  Horn  on  first 
ise  and  Fiddle  on  second  base, 
icked  by  Corn  in  the  field,  made 
hot  for  Umpire  Apple  who  was 
)tten.  Axe  came  to  bat  and 
lopped.  Cigar  let  Brick  walk  and 
aliw-dust  filled  the  bases.  Song 
Kade  a hit,  and  Twenty  made  a 
tore. 

I Cigar  went  out  and  Balloon 
jarted  to  pitch  but  went  straight 
|t).  Then  Cherry  tried  it  but  was 
|ild.  Old  Ice  kept  cool  in  the  game 
;,[itil  he  was  hit  by  a pitched  ball, 
“hen  you  ought  to  have  heard 
^le  cream.  Cabbage  had  a good 
(lad  and  kept  quiet.  Grass  cov- 
■ ed  lots  of  ground  in  the  field 
-id  the  crowd  cheered  when  Spi- 
I'lr  caught  the  fiy. 

Bread  loafed  on  third  and 
> imped  Organ  who  played  fast 
; Id  put  Light  out.  In  the  fifth 
ning  Wind  began  to  blow  about 
hat  he  could  do.  Hammer  began 
■ knock  and  Trees  began  to  leave, 
nife  was  put  out  for  cutting  first 
use,  Liightning  finished  pitching 
^le  game  and  struck  out  six  men. 
Oi  the  ninth  Apple  told  Piddle  to 
V ke  his  base.  Oats  was  shocked. 
,lben  Song  made  another  hit. 
•trombone  made  a slide  and  Meat 
as  put  out  on  the  pi"te. 

• There  was  lots  of  I !tting  on  the 
lime  and  Soap  clea^'ied  up.  The 
ore  was  2 to  1.  Door  said  if  he 
Lid  pitched  he  would  have  shut 
liem  out. 
i 


GEORGE  H.  ROBERTS 


I ROPE  WALK 

I I 

JOHN  J.  SMITH 

Now  that  our  vacations  have 
come  and  gone,  almost  everyone 
is  agreed  that  it  would  be  much 
better  if  we  had  them  in  August. 
(With  vacations  it’s  always  bet- 
ter to  be  “looking  forward  to”  than 
“back  at.”) 

Alvin  Guidaboni  and  John 
Smith  spent  one  day  of  their  va- 
cation in  a very  unprofitable  man- 
ner. With  fishing  poles,  plenty  of 
bait,  a lot  of  confidence  and  Peter 
Schmidt  and  his  brother  for  an 
audience,  they  spent  the  better 
part  of  one  A.M.  with  fishing  lines 
dangling  from  the  State  Pier. 
After  the  first  few  hours  Peter 
Schmidt  and  brother  gave  up  in 
disgust  and  went  home.  You 
should  have  stuck  around,  Peter. 
Alvin  finally  did  pull  up  one  weak- 
minded  smelt  which,  by  the  way, 
was  100  per  cent  better  than  J. 
Smith  did. 

Joseph  Lewis  spent  one  day  in 
Boston  with  the  intention  of  vis- 
iting the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  Joe 
wanted  to  visit  the  Navy  Yard’s 
ropewalk  to  compare  it  with  our 
own  Walk,  but  because  of  red 
tape  in  getting  the  proper  visiting 
permits,  Joe  will  have  to  make 
his  visit  at  a later  date. 

Nicholas  Schneider,  Joseph 
“Jeko”  Reggiani,  Manuel  Medei- 
ros and  John  Smith  spent  one 
pleasant  day  at  Smelt  Pond  where 
they  enjoyed  fishing,  swimming, 
horseshoe-pitching  and  bocci.  An- 
other day  the  same  quartet  went 
in  to  see  the  great  Bob  Feller  pin 
the  ears  back  on  our  Boston  Red 
Sox. 

Peter  Schmidt  spent  the  best 
part  of  his  vacation  at  Smelt  Pond 
making  life  miserable  for  the 
fishes. 

When  not  enjoying  himself  oth- 
erwise, Manuel  Fratus  helped 
keep  the  wheels  turning  at 
“Zark’s”  Filling  Station. 


I SPINNING  ROOM  | 
! Mill  No.  1 I 


DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

A great  deal  of  activity  is  brew- 
ing in  the  Reclaiming  Department 
as  machinists,  carpenters  and 
electricians  are  busy  transferring 
and  setting  up  machinery  brought 
over  from  the  Tar  House.  There 
will  be  two  machines  of  36-spindle 
yarn  treating  frames  and  will  be 
used  for  treating  yarn.  Work  is 
progressing  very  rapidly.  There  is 
another  machine  of  interest  at  the 
Reclaiming  and  that  is  the 
Clothesline  Hanking  Machine. 
This  was  stopped  during  the  war 
but  is  now  doing  its  share  in  help- 
ing women  get  their  washing  dry. 
Orders  are  being  filled  as  soon  as 
they  come  in. 

Most  of  us  enjoyed  our  vaca- 
tions at  home  but  among  the  lucky 


THE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MUD 


Load  after  load  of  mud — more  than  $50,000  worth — must  be  re- 
moved from  the  channel  before  it  will  be  safe  for  fiber  ships  to  come 
in  and  the  dredging  company,  now  in  its  fifth  week  of  excavating,  is 
just  about  at  the  halfway  mark.  In  almost  rhythmie  cadence,  the  grab- 
bucket  reaches  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  scoops  up  the 
oozy,  black  mud  and  dumps  it  into  the  scow  alongside.  When  the  scow 
is  filled  it  is  dragged  out  to  a dumping  ground  by  the  tug.  (See  below). 
The  bottom  of  the  scow  opens  automatically,  drops  the  mud,  and  re- 
turns for  another  load.  This  excavating  job,  the  first  in  25  years,  will 
remove  some  76,000  cubic  yards  of  mud  and  widen  the  channel  to  a 
bottom  width  of  150  feet  for  a distance  of  about  3800  feet  into  the 
bay,  with  a turning  basin  about  200  feet  wide  on  the  north  side  and 
170  feet  wide  on  the  south  side  of  the  wharf. 


ones  that  spent  their  vacations 
elsewhere  were: 

Orrie  Fontaine  and  his  family 
stayed  at  his  cottage  on  Billington 
Sea. 

Pauline  Freyermuth  had  a good 
time  at  her  cottage  on  Smelt  Pond. 

Mrs.  Palmira  Santos  paid  her 
daughter  a visit. 

Frank  Wager  went  to  see  a ball 
game  in  Boston,  accompanied  by 
his  son  George. 

Frank  Cavacco  and  his  family 
went  to  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

Annie  Thomas  also  went  to 
Connecticut  with  her  family. 

John  Souza  and  his  family  took 
a trip  to  Canobie  Lake  Park  in 
New  Hampshire. 

Richard  Voght  went  to  upstate 
New  York. 

Dorothy  Bernardo  went  to  visit 
her  fiance  in  Maine  and  by  the 
time  this  article  goes  to  press,  Dor- 
othy will  have  become  Mrs.  Pnihp 
Cummings.  Best  of  luck.  Dot. 

It  seems  that  Richie  Voght  has 
a winning  way  with  dogs  as  well 
as  with  women  for  he  has  picked 
quite  a few  winners  at  the  dog 
track  recently. 

If  anyone  is  interested  in  hear- 
ing about  a veteran’s  thrilling  ad- 
ventures in  foreign  lands,  they  are 
welcome  to  join  Polly  Freyermuth 
in  listening  to  Arthur  “Cunning” 
Ragazzini  tell  his  wondrous  and 
unbelievable  tales  of  adventures 
in  distant  lands.  The  topic  for 
this  week  was  “Australia  and  Her 
Vast  Herd  of  Sheep.”  We  don’t 
know  what  next  week’s  topic  will 
be  but  it  will  be  worth  listening  to, 
especially  when  told  by  such  an 
expert  storyteller. 


I PREP  ROOM 

I No.  2 Mill 

■ ' 

MARY  ALBERGHINI 

Joseph  Ledo  came  to  work  again 
on  July  22  and  received  his  pin 
on  July  23  for  five  years  of  serv- 
ice with  the  company. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Andrada 
spent  two  weeks  in  Bath,  Maine, 
visiting  their  daughter  and  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Di- 
Pietro. 

Dee  Andrada  enjoyed  her  vaca- 
tion through  the  Mohawk  Trail, 
New  York,  Niagara  Palls,  Howe’s 
Cabins  and  Canada. 


I BASEMENT 
I No.  1 Mill 

MARTHA  LEMIUS 

A special  welcome  is  given  to 
Alfred  Lopes  and  Albert  Lemius 
who  have  been  on  the  absentee 
list  for  some  time  but  who  have 
now  recuperated  and  are  back 
pitching  again. 

After  my  prying  ordeal,  I con- 
cluded that  everyone  in  this  de- 
partment spent  his  vacation  at 
home,  “doing  what  came  natwal- 
ly.”  Confidentially,  by  the  looks 
of  some  of  them  that  fatal  Mon- 
day morning,  it  seemed  as  though 
they  overdid  “what  came  natural- 
ly.” 

Thomas  Scagliarini  thinks  him- 
self quite  a fisherman.  He  boasts 
of  the  catches  he  made  on  his 
many  fishing  expeditions  during 
his  vacation  saying  how  excep- 
tionally large  they  all  were.  How- 
ever, that  doesn’t  prove  anything 
to  us,  Tom.  Why  don’t  you  bring 
in  a few  of  your  treasures  for 
verification? 

Vacation  time  found  Celeste 
Soares  at  Brant  Rock  Inn  jiving 
with  her  fellow  hepcats.  How 
about  a few  lessons,  Celeste? 

Should  you  chance  to  go  to 
Playland  at  White  Horse  Beach 
some  Saturday  night,  you  won’t 
fail  to  see  Stella  Simmons.  Are 
you  all  prepared  to  win  the  “Miss 
White  Horse  Beach”  title  at  the 
forthcoming  Beachcombers  Ball, 
Stella? 

Special  notice  to  Ella  Lemius  in 
No.  3 Mill:  Next  time  you  go 
horseback  riding  and  the  horse 
happens  to  shy,  don’t  fall  off. 
Just  pull  the  reins  firmly  and 
hang  on.  How  do  you  expect  to 
get  into  a rodeo  at  tnat  pace? 

Anyone  interested  in  purchas- 
ing Christmas  cards,  contact  Her- 
minia  Bastos  in  this  department. 

Yours  truly  went  to  Old  Or- 
chard Beach,  Maine,  for  her  va- 
cation with  Ella  Lemius  from  No. 
3 Mill,  Nellie  Monti  from  No.  2 
Mill  and  Aura  Fortini  of  the 
Manufacturing  Order  Depart- 
ment. We  did  everything  from 
riding  roller  coasters  to  riding 
horses.  And  judging  from  the  pic- 
tures, can  you  understand  why 
we’re  going  back  again  this  com- 
ing Labor  Day  week-end? 
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Editorial  Notes 

NEVER  HAS  THE  TASK  of  preparing  meals  for  a family 
been  such  a harassing  job  as  in  recent  years,  as  any  house- 
wife knows.  But  when  meals  must  be  prepared  for  about  800 
persons  every  day,  five  days  a week,  as  Harris  Hall  employees 
are  doing,  that  is  an  accomplishment  worthy  of  particular 
mention.  Few  are  the  dining  places  where  one  can  get  meals 
of  such  good  quality,  variety,  health-building  qualities,  clean- 
liness and  all-round  dependability  as  are  offered  daily  at 
Harris  Hall. 


THE  RASPING  NOISES  of  the  dredger  as  its  jaws  open 
wide  to  spew  loads  of  mud  onto  a scow  are  heard  with 
rhythmic  regularity  as  the  tremendous  job  of  deepening  the 
channel  goes  into  its  fifth  week.  To  all  of  us  here  at  Plymouth 
Cordage,  however,  this  raucous  noise  is  sweet  music  because 
it  means  some  day  — and  we  hope  soon  — boats  loaded  with 
fiber  will  again  be  coming  ’round  the  bend.  It  is  almost  five 
years  since  the  last  fiber  ship  came  up  to  the  pier  to  be 
unloaded.  The  NEWS  is  looking  forward  with  eagerness  to 
cover  the  first  post-war  docking. 


“I  NEVER  KNEW  a man  troubled  with  melancholy  who 
had  plenty  to  do  and  did  it,”  was  an  observation  of  the  humor- 
ist Josh  Billings.  That  simple  bit  of  philosophy  written  some 
60  3'ears  ago  is  even  more  pertinent  today  than  it  was  then, 
for  people  have  more  leisure  time  now  than  ever.  Leisure 
can  be  pleasant  only  when  good  use  is  made  of  it  and  that 
means  doing  something  you  really  enjoy  doing,  not  doing  it 
because  “there’s  nothing  else  to  do.”  Hobbies,  good  reading, 
community  work,  improvements  about  one’s  house  are  only 
a few  waj’s  to  use  up  spare  time  pleasurably  and  to  good 
advantage.  A busy  person  is  usually  a healthy,  happy  and 
cheerful  person. 


ALL  EMPLOYEES  of  Plymouth  Cordage  can  take  great 
pride  in  the  official  commendation  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  for  the  operation  and  support  of  the  Payroll  Savings 
Plan  in  our  company.  This  official  recognition  of  our  support 
through  the  purchase  of  United  States  Savings  Bonds  is 
another  tribute  to  our  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  Not  only 
did  we  supply  the  needed  manpower,  but  also  our  full  share 
of  the  money  to  back  them  up. 


Ten  Rules  Eor 

Traffic  Safety 

1.  Never  overtake  a car  unless 
you  are  positive  there  is  ample 
space  ahead;  that  means,  of 
course,  never  on  a curve  or  a hill. 

2.  Slow  down  when  approach- 
ing all  intersections,  including 
private  driveways,  and  thus  have 
your  car  under  complete  control 
and  prepared  to  stop. 

3.  Slow  down  when  approaching 
any  child  or  pedestrian  and  thus 
be  prepared  for  any  unexpected 
movement. 

4.  Keep  your  brakes  and  lights, 
in  fact,  your  entire  car,  in  good 
condition,  as  safe  a condition  as 
when  it  was  new. 

5.  Stop  on  red  traffic  signals 
and  stay  stopped  until  the  light 
has  turned  green.  Rushing  sig- 
nals invites  disaster. 

6.  Come  to  a dead  stop  at  stop 


signs  because  the  other  fellow  has 
the  right  of  way. 

7.  If  you  have  been  drinking, 
don’t  drive.  Of  course,  you  believe 
you  are  sober,  but  the  evidence  is 
all  against  sober  drivers  who  have 
been  drinking. 

8.  Slow  down  to  compensate  for 
slippery  streets  caused  by  rain, 
snow  or  ice. 

9.  Slow  down  when  driving  at 
night.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
daylight  when  it  comes  to  visi- 
bility. 

10.  Always  drive  at  a speed 
which  will  permit  you  to  stop 
within  the  assured  clear  distance 
ahead.  If  you  don’t  get  in  a jam, 
you  won’t  have  to  get  out  of  one. 
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Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


(Editor’s  Note:  Talking  to  Joe  Robbins,  overseer  in  No.  1 Mill  n 
cently  brought  forth  a file  of  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NOTES  /’on 
runner  of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS.  So  absorbed  did  v 
become  in  looking  over  these  old  issues  that  we  felt  it  would  be  ( 
interest  to  other  NEWS  readers  if  we  fanned  the  embers  and  recalk 
some  of  the  events  of  20  years  ago.) 


AUGUST  14,  1926 

Henry  L.  Stegmaier,  overseer  of 
Machine  Rope  Rooms,  retired 
after  56  years’  service  with  tne 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 

The  Junior  Tennis  Tournament 
of  the  P.  C.  Co.  Playp'ound  was 
finished  August  8 with  Manuel 
Furtado  winning  two  out  of  three 
sets  vs.  Jesse  Caton,  the  score 
being  4-6,  6-2  and  7-5.  The  boys 
are  close  friends  and  no  element 
of  envy  spoiled  the  sportiveness  of 
their  game. 

If  any  of  the  readers  doubt  that 
the  Girl  Scout  Camp  has  been  a 
pleasure  as  well  as  a profit,  ask 
Doris  Beever,  Beatrice  Fox,  Viola 
Hunter,  Hilda  Poschi,  Celia  Frey- 
ermuth,  Ida  Stefani,  Catherine 
Michel,  Dorothea  White,  Harriet 
Phillips,  Addie  and  Jeanne  Rush- 
ton,  Florence  Nightingale  or  Pris- 
cilla Collins,  for  they  were  the  for- 
tunate ones  who  went  from  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  troop  this  year 
to  Camp  Hall  at  Marion. 

Antone  Santos,  Mill  2,  is  sailing 


for  Portugal  and  on  his  return  wi 
bring  his  wife  to  his  Plymout 
home. 

Ralph  Drew  and  Roland  Baih  ; 
are  sailing  in  the  races  at  Marbk 
head  this  week. 

The  new  Victrola  is  certainly  I 
wonderful  addition  to  the  Core  i 
age  Club,  but  we  wish  they  woul  i 
give  “Horses”  a rest.  One  evenir  | 
we  counted  27  renditions  of  th 
classical  gem. 

The  much  talked  of  tennis  toui 
nament  at  the  Club  started  Tue; 
day  evening,  August  10.  The  Att 
letic  Committee  matched  up  tt 
players  as  nearly  even  as  the 
could,  thinking  this  would  mat  ; 
better  matches,  and  if  the  oper 
ing  game  on  Tuesday  evening  be 
tween  Johnny  Caton  and  Lai  ! 
rence  Houde  is  an  example,  we  ai 
sure  we  are  right,  Houde  playir 
as  good  a set  of  tennis  as  has  bee  i 
seen  at  the  Club  Court,  but  Johr  . 
ny  playing  his  usual  careful  garr 
was  too  much  for  “Houdie”  an 
forced  him  to  defeat. 


Ale  You  Your  Garden’s  Worst  Pest? 


If  you  can  honestly  answer 
“No”  to  these  nine  questions  from 
Better  Homes  & Gardens  maga- 
zine, you’i'e  to  be  considered  in 
the  same  class  with  Superman. 
If  you  can  say,  “Well,  hardly 
ever,”  you’re  still  pretty  good. 

1.  Do  you  water  plants  at  night, 
chiefly  to  cool  yourself  off? 

Often  this  encourages  disease. 
Fungus  spores  can’t  germinate 
and  grow  inside  a leaf  unless 
there’s  continuous  moisture  for 
some  hours.  Plants  wet  so  late  in 
the  day  that  they  can’t  dry  off 
before  next  morning  give  spores  a 
Roman  holiday  they  would  other- 
wise have  only  during  a prolonged 
rain.  If  you  water  in  the  evening, 
soak  the  ground  without  shower- 
ing the  leaves. 

2.  Do  you  work  among  your 
plants  when  they’re  wet  with  dew? 

This  may  spread  bacteria,  fungi, 
or  even  mites  from  diseased  to 
healthy  plants.  One  summer 
morning,  while  the  dew  was  on, 
a Long  Islander  walked  from  his 
own  sick  celery  field  through  his 
neighbor’s  healthy  patch;  a few 
days  later  blighted  celery  ap- 
peared all  along  the  diagonal  path 
he  took.  Then  scientists  stepped 
in.  Squares  of  cheesecloth  were 
dragged  over  wet  blighted  plants 
and  then  over  healthy  ones,  the 
latter  promptly  becoming  ill. 

3.  Do  you  snip  off  this  and  that, 
and  drop  it  on  the  ground  or  toss 
it  where  it  won’t  show? 

That’s  worse  than  sweeping 
everything  under  the  bed.  A paper 
bag  is  the  answer  for  all  those 
snips  and  snaps.  Fading  tulips  so 
likely  harbor  spores  of  the  dread 
Botrytis  blight.  Borers  infest  iris 
leaves.  The  fungus-spotted  foliage 
of  Boston  ivy  or  laurel  of  Virginia 
creeper  is  all  ready  to  infect  an- 
other plant.  Never  remove  any 
plant  part  without  putting  it  in 
something  which  will  get  it  to  the 
bonfire  without  spreading  infec- 
tion. A paper  bag  is  cheap,  easy, 
effective.  Such  a simple  procedure 
as  disbudding  roses  may  drop  a 
rose  midge  or  two  on  the  ground, 
so  collect  even  these  for  burning. 

4.  Do  you  leave  all  your  garden 
cleaning  until  spring? 

Then  pull  a few  old  hollyhocks 
next  spring  and  see  if  you  haven’t 
invited  a few  slugs  and  sowbugs 
and  other  pests  to  live  out  the 
winter  in  comfort.  The  winter- 
fruiting  bodies  of  mildew  fungus 
may  cling  to  your  phlox  stalks; 
iris-borer  eggs  are  present  on  old 
leaves  and  debris;  weeds  often 
harbor  eggs  of  the  four-lined 
plant  bug  and  the  aster  yellow 
virus.  It’s  hard  to  burn  such  trash 
early  enough  in  the  spring  to  pre- 
vent its  becoming  a source  of  dan- 
ger. How  much  easier  to  do  it  in 
the  leisurely  autumn  days,  and 
look  out  upon  a clean  garden  all 
winter! 


5.  Are  you  the  person  who  ask 
why  Bordeaux  mixture  clogs  th 
sprayer? 

Then  get  some  cheesecloth,  nc 
the  sleazy  kind  but  the  firm  vai 
iety,  and  strain  through  this  ever  ; 
mixture  you  concoct.  When  mix  t 
ing  Bordeaux,  whether  startin  • ! 
with  the  dry  powder  or  the  pash  > 
add  water  very  gradually,  stirrin 
all  the  while.  Then  all  the  goo 
material  will  go  into  making  thos 
fine  membranes  which  cover  th 
plant  surface  and  prevent  en 
trance  of  opaque  liquids  the  sam  ' 
way. 

6.  Are  you  so  thrifty  you  can 
bear  to  waste  solution  left  in  th  i 
spray  tank,  and  so  save  it  ove 
to  use  the  next  week? 

Copper  sprays,  when  dilute  ! 
ready  for  use,  are  seldom  goo  i 
for  more  than  four  hours;  othe 
sprays  lose  potency  in  varyin 
degrees.  Left  from  week  to  weel 
the  liquid  is  useless  to  the  plar 
and  injurious  to  the  sprayer.  1 
often  eats  at  the  metal  and  come 
out  in  flecks  which  clog  the  noz 
zle,  and  connections  are  flushec 
The  same  advice  applies  to  dust 
ing. 

7.  Do  you  use  your  sprayer  fc 
different  mixtures  without  rinsin 
it  in  between? 

Some  day  the  first  few  plant 
you  spray  with  the  second  mixtur 
will  be  badly  burned,  becaus 
there  is  always  some  of  the  firs 
spray  left  in  the  rod  and  nozzl 
unless  you’ve  flushed  it  throug 
with  water.  Soap  is  incompatibl 
with  lead  arsenate  or  sulfur.  O 
sprays  aren’t  safe  mixed  with  sul 
fur,  or  lime  sulfur,  Bordeaux  mix 
ture,  or  arsenicals,  although  sat 
with  nicotine  sulfate. 

8.  Do  you  dust  and  spray  a 
your  plants? 

You  have  read  until  you’re  tire 
that  you  should  always  spra 
from  underneath  the  plants.  Pei 
haps  you  think  you  do.  But  with 
out  an  angle  in  the  spray  rod,  c 
a nozzle  on  a swivel,  it’s  almoi 
impossible  to  do  a thorough  jo) 
Get  the  right  kind  of  apparatu 
and  then  spray  from  one  side  c 
the  plant  and  then  the  othe 
always  maneuvering  so  that  th 
mist  is  going  up.  Spray  fallin 
down  again  takes  care  of  uppe 
surfaces.  Test  your  efficiency  b 
looking  to  see  if  the  very  lowe; 
leaves  are  actually  wet  on  th 
underside. 

9.  Do  you  think  these  thing 
are  just  being  finicky? 

Then  you’ll  stiVi  have  a garde 
of  sorts,  but  the  selection  will  n< 
be  yours.  Gradually  choice  vai 
ieties  you  care  about  will  disai 
pear,  undei-  the  rule  of  the  sui 
vival  of  tile  fittest,  and  you 
have  left  magenta  phlox  ar 
other  hard'  perennials.  It  real 
doesn’t  take  long  to  spray  ar 
dust  and  tuck  a few  brown  leav 
into  you?r  paper  bag  each  wee 
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FIRE  BRIGADE  HOLDS  PRACTICE  MANEUVERS 


Upper  left — Testing  the  water  mains  to  check  whether  or  not 
they  are  plugged  up.  Apparently  they  are  not,  judging  by  the  streams 
of  water  pouring  from  the  hose.  Left  to  right,  Larry  Shaw,  Wallace 
Brewster,  chief;  Joe  Freyermuth,  Charles  Kaiser  and  Neil  MacKay, 
assistant  chief,  at  a shed  in  the  south  corner  of  No.  3 Mill. 

Left — Orrin  Slade,  No.  1 district  foreman,  tests  the  water  pressure 
at  a hydrant.  Pressure  at  this  hydrant,  which  is  just  south  of  No.  3 
Mill,  is  51  pounds. 

Above — Fire  drills  sometimes  provide  a picturesque  aquatic  display 
as  water  shoots  about  60  feet  into  the  air.  Water  is  pumped  at  the 
rate  of  1000  gallons  a minute  and  with  a pressure  of  80  pounds  at 
the  fire  pumps  in  the  power  plant.  Left  to  right,  George  Aldrovandi, 
Karl  Roth,  Fred  Botieri  and  Tom  Scagliarini,  in  the  field  at  the  rear 
of  No.  3 Mill. 


Fire  drills  are  in  full  swing  at  Plymouth  Cordage  with  the  32-man 
fire  brigade  mobilizing  every  week  for  drills,  one  group  meeting  every 
Tuesday  and  the  other  group  on  Wednesday.  Drills  are  held  from 
the  first  of  June  through  the  end  of  September.  With  9000  feet  of 
2>/2-inch  hose  and  60  hydrants  scattered  throughout  the  plant,  Plym- 
outh Cordage  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  plants  for  fire-fighting  in 
the  state. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Fire  Department  comprises  the  following 
members;  Wallace  Brewster,  chief;  Neil  McKay,  assistant  chief; 
District  1,  Orrin  Slade,  foreman;  Charles  Hurle,  assistant  foreman; 


James  Bennett,  Charles  Kaiser,  Karl  Roth,  James  Minelli,  Joseph 
Freyermuth,  Fred  Ruprecht,  Fred  Botieri,  John  Schmidt,  Thomas 
Scagliarini,  Lawrence  Shaw  and  George  Aldrovandi. 

District  2,  Maurice  Cash,  foreman;  Wendelyn  Strassel,  assistant 
foreman;  Joseph  Viera,  Norman  Holmes,  Robert  Brown,  Joseph 
Kaiser,  Harold  Pratt,  Arthur  Mello,  Marian  Pimentel,  Manuel 
Rezendes,  John  Santos,  H.  Lester  Robbins,  John  Hickey,  Basil 
Wadsworth  and  Clement  Perry;  pump  men,  Willis  Mitchell  and 
Charles  Henry. 


‘‘Double  Up  — 

And  Like  It!’" 

By  Christmas,  3 million  families 
will  be  doubling  up  with  3 mil- 
ion  other  families,  predict  statisti- 
cians quoted  in  a recent  issue  of 
Better  Homes  & Gardens  maga- 
zine. 

That  may  involve  25  million 
people,  with  the  middle-aged 
groups  supplying  most  of  the 
roofs — for  the  old,  of  whom  two 
out  of  three  over  65  are  partly  or 
wholly  dependent  on  others,  and 
the  young,  most  of  whom  are  vet- 
erans and  their  wives,  waiting  for 
a home  of  their  own. 

Young,  old,  or  middle,  you’ll 
find,  in  doubling  up,  that  many 
of  your  habits  and  attitudes  are 
in  for  a real  shake-up.  If  you  are 
the  mover-in,  these  rules  of  con- 
duct will  help  make  your  stay  a 
success. 

1.  "Don’t  try  to  make  over  the 
home  and  habits  of  your  host.” 
Whether  you’re  18  or  81,  step 
lightly  in  the  other  man’s  castle. 
Suggest  innovations  only  when 
they’re  obviously  to  the  advantage 
of  your  host. 


2.  “Become  a contributing  mem- 
ber of  the  home;  try  to  reduce  the 
work  done  by  your  host.”  Pitch 
in  and  help  with  the  odd  jobs. 
Plan  pleasant  surprises  for  the 
others. 

3.  “Above  all,  don’t  become 
predatory.”  One  law  that  every 
doubler  will  do  well  to  remember 
is  that  most  of  the  time,  “the  less 
you  ask  for,  the  more  you  will 
get.” 

4.  “Get  out  of  the  way  all  you 
can.”  Now  and  then  everyone 
wants  to  be  alone.  If  you  don’t 
have  enough  rooms  to  go  around, 
agree  on  one  where  people  can 
go  to  find  solitude.  Make  it  a rule 
that  if  two  people  occupy  it,  they 
must  not  talk. 

5.  “Make  opportunities  to  be 
exclusively  with  people  of  your 
own  age.”  When  you’re  mixing 
only  with  people  of  another  gen- 
eration, life  can  be  pretty  boring. 

6.  “Try  to  understand  the  psy- 
chology of  doubling  up.”  The  con- 
tinual close  contacts  bring  out  all 
the  rough  spots.  Be  tactful — and 
don’t  expect  perfection,  even  from 
those  you  love. 

For  those  who  are  supplying  the 
roofs,  here  are  some  warnings  to 


keep  things  running  smoothly. 

1.  “Expect  every  individual  to 
do  his  full  share  of  the  work.” 
It  promotes  good  feeling.  And 
don’t  try  to  do  it  all  yourself;  no- 
body loves  a martyr. 

2.  “Establish  quickly  a definite 
understanding  about  how  expenses 

I will  be  shared.”  Paying  in  full 
should  be  the  objective.  If  that 
isn't  possible,  reduce  the  living 
scale  to  your  average  individual 
expenses — even  if  it  means  more 
beans,  less  steak. 

3.  “Don’t  overprotect  your  chil- 
dren.” The  greatest  uncertainties 
of  our  lives  lie  ahead.  Young  and 
old  must  learn  now  to  stand  up 
under  frustrations,  must  tackle 
problems  alone,  and  must  be 
tough  with  themselves. 

4.  “Remember  the  days  of  thy 
youth.”  Your  greater  experience 
makes  it  easier  for  you  to  see  what 
is  wise.  Make  allowances  for  the 
younger  people’s  lack  of  exper- 
ience. 

5.  “Build  your  own  organiza- 
tion to  keep  peace  in  the  home.” 
Learn  to  prevent  a family  fight 
before  it  explodes  by  explaining 
misunderstandings,  keeping  your 
emotions  to  yourself. 


G.I.  Farmers  Want 
Rope  Booklets 

Many  requests  for  booklets  and 
charts  on  rope  for  farming  pur- 
poses are  being  received  by  the 
Sales  Promotion  Department  for 
use  in  agricultural  classes  for  vet- 
erans. 

These  G.  I.  Farm  'Veteran  train- 
ing schools  are  a part  of  the  Vet- 
eran’s Administration  on-the-job 
training  program  for  ex-service- 
men by  which  G.  I.’s  may  work 
on  their  own  farms  or  as  hired 
men  and  attend  agricultural 
classes  in  the  evening. 

Booklets  that  veterans  have 
been  writing  Plymouth  Cordage 
for  include  “Rope  on  the  Farm,” 
“Useful  Knots,”  “How  To  Make 
Rope  Last  Longer,”  “How  to  Put 
Rope  to  Work  on  the  Farm,”  and 
rope  charts. 


Clock  and  watch  manufacturing 
is  still  concentrated  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts,  the  origi- 
nal centers  of  production  in  this 
country. 
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Four  of  our  charming  young  la- 
dies, Florence  Bernardo  and  Eve- 
lyn Boyle  of  the  Tag  Room,  and 
Anna  Munch  and  Bella  Jesse  of 
No.  2 Mill,  made  a trip  to  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec  during  their  July 
vacation. 

Manuel  Santos  was  the  envy  of 
his  co-workers  when  he  started 
giving  out  samples  of  his  cucum- 
bers ranging  from  IQ  to  12  inches 
in  length.  Manny  says:  “Come 
thou  with  me  to  the  garden  nigh, 
and  I'll  show  you  cukes  that  will 
open  your  eye.” 

Alice  Hopkins  is  spending  two 
weeks  at  the  home  of  her  parents 
at  Harwichport  on  the  Cape. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Santos  of 
15  Peck  avenue  are  the  parents  of 
a baby  boy,  Allen  M.,  5 pounds,  7 
ounces,  born  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital on  July  11. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Osborne  of 
292  Court  street  are  the  parents 
of  a baby  girl  (Angela)  9 pounds, 
7 ounces,  born  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital on  July  24. 

Tony  Cravalho  gave  a blood 
transfusion  for  Lan-y  Mossey  of 
the  Tar  House  who  underwent  a 
serious  operation  in  Boston  on 
July  15.  Incidentally,  Larry  is 
home  now  and  doing  fine.  Our 
very  best  wishes  for  your  speedy 
I'ecovery,  Larry. 

MURPHY— PERRY 

Sarah  Perry  and  Francis  D. 
Murphy  were  united  in  marriage 
on  Saturday,  July  27.  Their  at- 
tendants were  Stella  Simmons, 
niece  of  the  bride,  and  Robert 
Murphy,  brother  of  the  bride- 
groom. A reception  followed  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents  with 
relatives  and  friends  present.  The 
newlyweds  spent  their  honeymoon 
in  Boston.  Mr.  Murphy  is  em- 
ployed at  Edes  Manufacturing 
Company  while  Sarah  works  for 
Plymouth  Cordage. 

PEDRO— HUTCHINSON 

Mrs.  John  Hutchinson  of  80 
East  'Water  street,  Taunton,  an- 
nounces the  coming  marriage  of 
her  daughter,  Beatrice,  to  Arthur 
J.  Pedro,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Antone  Pedro  of  39  Cherry  street. 
North  Plymouth,  on  September  1. 
Miss  Hutchinson  is  employed  at 
the  General  Electric  Company, 
Taunton.  Arthur,  an  overseas  vet- 
eran, is  employed  at  Plymouth 
Cordage. 


SPINNING  DEPT. 
No.  3 Mill 


DEOLINDA  COSTA 

Ella  Lemius  of  Park  road  spent 
a week's  vacation  enjoying  her- 
self at  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Maine. 

Josephine  Adamo  has  been 
awarded  another  gold  star  to  her 
pin,  making  a total  of  15  years’ 
service  with  our  Company.  Good 
luck  to  you,  Josephine. 

■Vincent  Form’s  vacation  was 
saddened  by  the  death  of  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Anna  Forni  of  Saga- 
more. We  extend  our  sympathy  to 
you,  Vinny. 

Charles  Darsch,  our  overseer, 
enjoyed  a week’s  trip  through 
Canada.  While  in  Welland,  On- 
tario, he  visited  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  plant  in  that  town  and 
also  spent  a few  days  in  Vermont. 

A group  of  girls  enjoyed  a 
weenie  roast  at  Gray’s  Beach  on 
Monday  night,  August  5.  Weenies 
and  marshmallows  were  roasted 
and  fun  was  had  by  all.  Those 
attending  were  Helen  Spaluzzi, 
Lucy  Zaniboni,  Olga  Enagonio, 
Ida  Gallerani,  Louise  Shaw,  Nor- 
ma Wylie  and  Millie  Braz. 

Richard  Tavares,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Tavares  of  Savery’s 
avenue  is  attending  a boy  scout 
camp  for  boys  in  Bourne. 

The  engagement  has  been  an- 
nounced of  Miss  Kathleen  White, 
daughter  of  Mr  .and  Mrs.  Edward 
L.  White  of  Oak  street  to  Silvio 
Adamo,  son  of  Mrs.  Josephine 
Adamo  of  No.  3 Mill. 

Elizabeth  Bergami  of  Alden 
street  has  been  enter taining 
friends  and  relatives  from  Spring- 
field. 
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I LORING  LIBRARY  | 

■ ■ 

The  following  books  have  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  Loring 
Library  Branch: 

Non-Fiction 

OH  RANGER!  Story  of  Our  Na- 
tional Parks — Albright  and  Tay- 
lor 

LITTLE  WONDER;  the  Story  of 
the  “Reader’s  Digest”  and  how 
it  grew — John  Bainbridge 
BLUE- WATER  MEN  AND  OTHER 
CAPE  CODDERS  — Katherine 
Crosby 

MURDER  WITHOUT  TEARS— 
Will  Cuppy,  Editor 
FIRST  READER  FOR  ANTIQUE 
COLLECTORS— C.  W.  Drepperd 
MAINE  CHARM  STRING— Elinor 
Graham 

BEST  "YEARS;  How  to  Enjoy  Re- 
tirement— W.  B.  Pitkin 
HOMECOMING — Joseph  Wechs- 
berg 

FIRST  AID  FOR  THE  AILING 
HOUSE— R.  B.  Whitman 
GRANDFATHER  OBJECTS— W. 
B.  Wilder 

Excellent  Novels 
(with  unusual  plots  and 
backgrounds) 

SINGING  WATERS— Anne  Bridge 
WE  HAPPY  FEW— Helen  Howe 
TOMORROW  WILL  BE  MONDAY 
— Melba  Marlett 

THEN  AND  NOW  — Somerset 
Maugham 

SPOONHANDLE— Ruth  Moore 
FOR  ONE  SWEET  GRAPE— Kate 
O’Brien 

THROUGH  PURPLE  SKIES— L. 
P.  Osborne 

QUIET  MAN— Patrick  Purcell 
BRITTANIA  MEWS  — Margery 
Sharp 

REASONABLE  SHORES  — G.  B. 
Stern 

COMPANIONS  OF  THE  LEFT 
HAND — George  Tabori 

Entertaining  Stories 
LONELY  HILL— Phyllis  Arthur 
THE  BEACON— S.  W.  Bassett 
AND  ANSWER  NONE  — A.  L. 
Covert 

TREASURY  OF  DOCTOR  STO- 
RIES— Fabricant  and  Werner, 
comp. 

CLEMENTINA— Peggy  Gooden 
TIME  AND  THE  HOUR— Eliza- 
beth A.  Holton 

PLEASE,  NO  PAREGORIC!  — 
Ethel  Hueston 

GENTLEMEN  SHOULD  MARRY 
— F.  A.  Kilpatrick 
SUMMER  IN  APRIL  — Donald 
Macardle 

FOUR  GREAT  OAKS  — Mildred 
McNaughton 

ROAD  FROM  OLIVET;  Sequel  to 
The  Scarlet  Lily — E.  F.  Murphy 
WAKE  OF  THE  RED  WITCH— 
Garland  Roark 

NO  SECRET  CAN  BE  TOLD— 
— Natalie  Shipman 
Detective  and  Western  Stories 
WHITE  MAZURKA  — Bettina 
Boyers 

WITH  BATED  BREATH  — Alice 
Campbell 

HONOLULU  STORY— Leslie  Ford 
LONG  STORM — Ernest  Haycox 
GO  DOWN,  DEATH— S.  B.  Hays 
CATS  DON’T  NEED  COFFINS— 
D.  B.  Olsen 

SHOOT  IF  YOU  MUST— Richard 
Powell 

LOST  RANGE — F.  C.  Robertson 
CORONER  CREEK— Luke  Short 
DEATH’S  OLD  SWEET  SONG— 
Jonathan  Stagge 


Nylon  Rope  Is 

First  Again 

The  old  saying  “You  can’t  keep 
a good  man  down,”  can  well  apply 
to  nylon  rope. 

During  the  war  it  was  up  in  the 
clouds  doing  its  part  to  beat  the 
enemy.  Now  it’s  on  its  way  to  the 
Arctic  to  beat  the  whale  by  means 
of  nylon  foregoers. 

No.  1 Mill  is  hard  at  it  turning 
out  these  foregoers  which  are  used 
by  the  Norwegian  whaling  fleet 
to  tie  around  a harpoon,  that  in 
turn  will  shoot  gracefully  through 
the  air,  finally  reaching  its  mark 
on  the  back  of  a whale.  What  a 
whale  of  a time  those  boys  will 
have  with  our  Nylon  Foregoers! 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT, 

No.  1 Mill 


Lt.  Robert  D.  Ladd,  USNR, 

Given  Bronze  Star  Medal 


Courtesy  Quincy  Patriot  Ijedger  i 

Lt.  Robert  D.  Ladd  of  Squantum,  (center),  salesman  for  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  in  the  New  England  District,  is  shown  as  he  is  about 
to  receive  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  from  Capt.  Walter  C.  Greene,  USNTl, 
commanding  officer  at  the  Squantum  Naval  air  station.  Lt.  Col.  W’ayne 
M.  Cargill,  USMC,  (right),  was  adjutant  for  the  presentation  exercises. 


Robert  D.  Ladd  of  Squantum, 
salesman  for  Plymouth  Cordage 
working  out  of  Boston,  was  award- 
ed the  Bronze  Star  Medal  by  Adm. 
R.  K.  Turner,  USN,  commander 
amphibious  forces.  United  States 
Pacific  Fleet,  during  exercises 
held  at  the  Squantum  Naval  air 
station  on  July  20. 

The  citation  reads;  “For  heroic 
service  in  connection  with  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy  as  com- 
munications officer  on  the  staff 
of  the  commander  of  a group  of 
tank  landing  ships  from  June, 
1943,  to  April,  1945,  during  the 
assaults  on  Kiska,  Makin,  Kwaja- 


lein,  Eniwetok,  Saipan,  Leyte, 
Lingayen  Gulf  and  Okinawa. 

“With  outstanding  initiative 
and  ability,  he  ably  organized,  co- 
ordinated and  controlled  both  the 
communication  and  operation  sec- 
tions of  the  command.  Although 
often  under  enemy  attack  and  in 
great  personal  danger,  he  carried 
out  his  duties  and  contributed 
materially  to  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  the  assault  and 
occupation  phases  of  these  opera- 
tions. His  conduct  throughout 
distinguished  him  among  those 
performing  duties  of  the  same 
character.” 


MAINTENANCE 

DEPARTMENT 


ROBERT  SAMPSON 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that 
Albert  Henry  is  very  much  im- 
proved since  his  operation  several 
weeks  ago.  Here’s  hoping  we  see 
you  swinging  a paint  brush  again 
very  soon,  Albert. 

Frank  Richmond  has  returned 
to  work  in  the  Machine  Shop  fol- 
lowing his  discharge  from  the  U.  S. 
Navy. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of 
July  several  from  our  department 
made  visits  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  New  Hampshire.  Among 
them  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs  Wallace 
Brewster,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Maurice 
Cash,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Roth  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Kaiser. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  MacKay  spent 
the  two  weeks  visiting  relatives  in 
Cape  Breton  Island,  Nova  Scotia. 

Emil  Kaiser  is  spending  the  first 
two  weeks  of  August  on  Saquish 
with  two  of  his  brothers. 

Jim  Brady  has  left  the  employ 
of  the  Company  and  has  gone  into 
partnership  in  a sign  painting 
business. 

Joe  McManus  spent  two  weeks 
at  the  Jordan  Hospital  for  X-rays 
and  treatment  to  a stomach  dis- 
order. 


I MANUFACTURING 

I and  ORDER  DEPT. 

■ 

DORIS  BERGONZINI 

To  look  at  Aura  Fortini  with, 
her  beautiful  tan,  you’d  know  she 
had  a wonderful  vacation.  In  fact, 
she  spent  one  week  at  Old  Or- 
chard Beach,  Maine.  From  the 
stories  she  tells,  we  know  she  had 
a wonderful  time. 

Having  August  vacations  in  our 
office  are:  H.  Gordon  McNeil, 
Amedio  Barufaldi  and  Alfred  Fox. 

Wedding  bells  are  heard  once 
more  in  our  office.  Frances  Nut- 
terville  was  married  on  August 
10th  to  Angelo  Bastoni  at  10:00 
a.m.  As  a wedding  gift,  the  office 
gave  her  a beautiful  green  blanket. 
Lots  of  luck,  Fran  and  Angie. 

"Famous  Models"  Now 
In  Encyclopedia 

Our  Cordage  pin-ups,  who 
have  been  appearing  in  many 
national  magazines,  are  now 
gracing  the  pages  of  an  ency- 
clopedia. 

In  the  newly  published  edi- 
tion of  Compton’s  Encyclope- 
dia appear  a number  of  em- 
ployees at  work,  picturing  in 
successive  steps  the  stpry  of 
ropemaking. 
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TAB  HOUSE 


THIS  IS  THE  HOUSE 
THAT  JOHN  BUILT 


(Above)  Housingr  shortage?  Build  your 
own!  This  attractive  five -room  house  was 
built  by  John  Bailey  of  the  Rope  Room. 
All  the  logs  are  laid  horizontally  with  the 
exception  of  the  corner  ones  and  those 
halfway  on  each  wall  which  are  upright. 

(Left)  John’s  present  workshop  is  in  the 
cellar  of  his  home.  He  is  shown  here  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  on  a peg-leg 
footstool  while  to  his  left  is  a knick-knack 
shelf  he  has  just  finished.  He  is  seated  on 
a bench  also  of  his  own  making.  To  his 
right  are  his  only  power  tools — a circular 
saw  and  a jointer. 


‘ JESSE  L.  REZENDES 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Schneider 
are  the  proud  parents  of  a baby 
girl  born  recently  at  the  Jordan 
I Hospital. 

> Eugene  Goellar  and  his  wife  are 
enjoying  an  extended  vacation  up 
Nova  Scotia  way. 

Albert  Pederzani  and  family 
spent  a week’s  vacation  at  Nor- 
iwood  where  they  were  the  guests 
of  Louis  Pederzani,  Norwood  drug- 
gest  and  former  resident  of  this 
town. 

Joe  Volta  spent  most  of  his 
time  at  Billington  Sea  and  West 
Pond  fishing,  but  had  no  luck  in 
prizes  of  fish. 

Joseph  Souza  Jr.  and  family 
headed  toward  Boston  way  where 
they  spent  most  of  their  week’s 
vacation. 

Jesse  Rezendes,  “Jelly”  Baietti, 
Richard  Voght  and  “Mel”  Perry 
travelled  through  the  Mohawk 
Trail  and  visited  Tim  Knife’s 
, children  who  are  spending  their 
summer  vacation  at  Lyon  Moun- 
tain. New  York. 

Adelino  Santos  and  family  spent 
< a week’s  time  at  the  White 
Mountains,  New  Hampshire,  where 
the  overnight  cabin  situation  was 
their  main  worry. 

Larry  Mossey,  who  is  on  the  road 
to  recovery  after  going  through  a 
’ major  operation  at  the  Faulkner 
I Hospital  in  Boston,  informs  us 

( that  “If  I knew  then  what  I know 
now,”  about  that  thoracoplastic 
piece  of  surgery,  he  never  would 
have  taken  that  Boston  ride.  But 
all  has  turned  out  for  the  good  as 
we  had  all  hoped  for  and  we  are 
, looking  forward  to  seeing  Larry 
t back  at  work  shortly. 

If  anyone  is  interested  in  a trip 
to  Canada  and  would  like  to  be 
informed  where  jumbo-sized  suc- 
culent steaks  can  be  bought  for 
about  eighty-five  cents,  please  see 
. Eugene  Goellar,  our  Canadian 
good-will  ambassador,  who  knows 
all  the  spots. 


I TOP  FLOOR 

I No.  3 Mill 

I 

MAE  CARREIRA 

Phyllis  Furtado,  former  em- 
ployee of  Plymouth  Cordage,  is 
the  mother  of  a baby  boy.  She  is 
doing  fine. 

Wayne  Allen  spent  most  of  his 
vacation  playing  ball  and  en- 
joyed it  very  much. 

Two  weddings  took  place  in  No. 
3 Mill  during  vacations:  Deno 
Baietti  and  Manny  Alves. 

John  Taddia  and  his  wife  An- 
gie, former  employee  of  Plymouth 
Cordage,  spent  their  vacation  on 
a trip  to  Canada  and  Maine. 

Peter  Bregoli  spent  Tuesday, 
July  16,  in  Boston  at  a ball  game. 
Pete  would  be  at  one  of  the  few 
games  the  Sox  have  lost! 

Isabel  Furtado  spent  her  vaca- 
tion in  New  Hampshire  with  her 
husband  and  son.  To  hear  her  tell 
the  story,  I guess  they  enjoyed  it 
very  much. 

Kenneth  Battles,  better-known 
as  “Lightning,”  is  the  proud  dad 
of  a 6-lb.  baby  boy.  Good  luck 
with  your  brand  new  son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Michel  are 
enjoying  the  company  of  their 
daughter  and  her  hu-sband,  Lt. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Donovan 
of  Virginia. 

Sarah  Fratus  spent  a recent 
week-end  in  Providence,  R.  I.  To 
hear  Sarah  tell  the  story,  she’d 
> rather  stay  in  good  old  Plymouth. 

' Guess  she’s  just  a country  hick 
and  not  a city  chick. 

Charlie  Darsch  spent  his  vaca- 
tion in  Vermont  and  Canada.  But 
you  can  tell  by  that  smile  on  his 
face  he’s  glad  to  be  back  on  the 
job. 

It’s  fun  asking  people  what  they 
did  on  their  vacation.  When  I 
asked  Kate  Lombardi  what  she 
did  she  said,  “I  stayed  home  and 
had  a good  rest.”  See  what  I 
mean? 


If  you  can’t  rent,  buy,  or  have  l 
a house  built,  there’s  still  a way ' 
to  solve  the  housing  problem — 
build  it  yourself.  At  least  that’s 
how  John  Bailey,  assistant  fore- 
man in  the  Rope  Room,  did  it  and 
the  above  picture  of  a cozy,  attrac- 
tive and  completely  livable  house 
shows  the  result.  The  house  is  on 
Brewster  road,  Kingston. 

John  started  building  his  house 
five  years  ago  in  the  summer  of 
1941.  He  worked  on  it  in  his  spare 
time  and  during  a two  weeks’  va- 
cation and  exactly  eight  months 
after  he  felled  the  first  tree,  he 
and  his  family  moved  in. 

“Of  course  it  wasn’t  finished,” 
said  Mr.  Bailey.  “All  we  had  in 
the  kitchen  was  a sink,  stove  and 
refrigerator.  We  felt  like  pioneers, 
but  it  was  livable.” 

In  the  ensuing  five  years  John 
has  completely  finished  the  first 
floor,  which  is  about  20  feet  by 
34  feet,  and  the  second  floor,  20 
feet  by  20  feet,  is  nearly  complet- 
ed. The  house  has  five  rooms,  al- 
though another  bedroom  is  in  the 
offing. 

I SHIPPING  DEPT. 

■ ‘ 

JAMES  BERARDI 
VACATIONS 

George  E.  McMahon  spent  two 
wonderful  weeks  between  the  dog 
track  and  the  tavern. 

Francis  Ruas  spent  two  weeks 
between  the  club,  Franklin  Park, 
two  ball  games  and  an  overnight 
trip  to  Canobie  Lake. 

Irving  Rollins  spent  his  two 
weeks  on  his  farm.  He  claims  he 
had  wonderful  weather. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albion  Holmes 
spent  their  two  weeks  vacation  at 
their  camp  at  Darby  pond. 

Caton  Rapoza  spent  two  weeks 
touring  through  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Canada. 

Jim  McLaughlin  spent  his  two 
weeks  on  his  front  porch,  except 
for  one  day  when  he  went  to 
Brockton  to  buy  “meat.” 

Gilbert  Tavares  spent  his  first 
week  fixing  his  boats  and  cottage. 
The  second  week  he  relaxed  and 
enjoyed  it. 

Nunnie  Pederzini  spent  his  two 
weeks  between  the  club,  visiting 
Billy  Raggazini,  walking  to  town 
to  buy  meat  and  butter  and  going 
to  the  town  wharf  for  fish. 

Mike  Maier  and  family  spent 
two  weeks  at  Fitchburg  with  rela- 
tives. 

Fred  Zoccolante  spent  his  two 
weeks  painting  his  new  home.  He 
is  going  to  have  a big  house- 
warming for  the  shipping  gang 
and  claims  he  will  give  us  a big 
feed.  The  last  time  he  had  tur- 
key was  three  years  ago  and  we 
hear  he  is  still  using  the  bones 
for  soup. 

James  Berardi  spent  his  two 
weeks  vacation  “at  home”  won- 
dering where  everyone  else  was 
spending  theirs. 


John  has  maintained  the  rustic 
“log  cabin”  theme  in  the  inside  as 
well  as  the  outside,  but  a cozier, 
more  comfortable  place  could  not 
be  asked  for.  And  it  is  almost 
100%  John’s  handiwork. 

He  chopped  the  trees  and  took 
them  to  the  sawmill  to  be  sawed. 
He  cut  a small  groove  in  each  log 
in  which  he  inserted  a spline  to 
join  one  log  to  another.  The  logs 
were  treated  with  log  cabin  oil  as 
a preservative  and  an  elastic  calk- 
ing compound  was  put  between 
the  logs  to  make  the  house 
weatherproof. 

The  inside  is  finished  in  knotty 
pine  with  hewn  beams  for  a ceil- 
ing. The  floors  are  hard  wood. 

All  this  work  John  did  alone 
using  a power  circular  saw  and  a 
jointer,  but  most  of  it  was  done 
with  hand  tools.  He  did  get  out- 
side help  on  the  plumbing  and 
electrical  work  and  he  was  also 
assisted  in  building  a huge  double 
stone  fireplace,  one  side  of  which 
opens  into  the  living  room  and  the 
other  into  the  dining  room. 


After  the  house  was  built  came 
the  problem  of  furnishing  it.  A 
house  of  this  type  needed  the 
same  type  of  furniture,  but  this 
was  practically  impossible  to  ob- 
tain, so  John  set  to  work  to  make 
the  furniture.  Peg-leg  footstools, 
fireside  benches,  an  open-faced 
dish  closet,  knick-knack  shelves, 
all  of  pine,  and  candelabra  of  red 
cedar  are  among  the  articles  he 
has  already  made  and  John  has 
other  projects  in  mind.  Some  of 
his  friends  who  have  admired 
these  articles  have  asked  him  to 
make  various  pieces  for  them  and 
he  is  quite  busy  filling  these  re- 
quests. The  wood  for  these  pieces 
of  furniture  is  obtained  from  the 
trees  on  the  two  acres  of  wood- 
land around  his  house. 

He  ha.s  been  working  in  the  cel- 
lar of  his  home,  but  he  is  now 
building  himself  a shop  out  in  the 
yard  where  he  hopes  to  install 
more  mechanical  equipment  to 
speed  his  work  along. 


ANOTHER  LANDMARK  GOES 


With  the  removal  of  this  last  sheet  of  metal,  the  coal  tower  and 
coal  handling  equipment  on  the  wharf  warehouse  pass  into  history. 
This  equipment  was  installed  in  1917  for  the  unloading  of  coal  barges. 
By  means  of  hoisting  engines  and  an  overhead  cable  car  system,  the 
coal  was  conveyed  directly  from  the  barges  to  coal  pockets  throughout 
the  plant.  With  the  Company  now  operating  principally  on  oil,  this 
equipment  has  not  been  used  since  1930. 
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PREP  ROOM 
No.  1 Mill 


TENNIE  ALMEIDA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Cash 
spent  their  vacation  at  New 
Hampshire  through  the  White 
Montains. 

Miss  Connie  Quintal  went  to 
Michigan  for  her  two  weeks,  stay- 
ing at  her  sister’s  home  at  Dear- 
born, Mich.,  and  also  visiting  her 
brother  at  Bay  City,  Mich.  She 
took  in  the  following  points  of  in- 
terest: Father  Coughlin’s  Shrine 
at  Royal  Oak,  Mich.;  the  Ford 
Auto  plant  while  in  operation; 
and  a long  boat  ride  from  Detroit 
to  Bob-lo  Park,  Canada.  Round- 
ing out  her  trip  she  also  visited 
the  Flower  Show,  animal  zoo  and 
park  at  Belle  Isle. 

Mary  Cravalho  spent  one  week 
at  her  sister’s  home  in  Bristol, 
Rhode  Island.  Mary  is  one  of  our 
Prep  workers. 

Bianca  Manfredi  says  she  spent 
most  of  her  vacation  eating,  but 
she  didn’t  gain  a pound. 

Frank  Balboni  took  in  some  of 
the  major  baseball  games  at  Fen- 
way Park,  Boston.  Oh,  a Red  Sox 
fan,  eh? 

Tony  Caton  didn’t  go  anywhere 
and  judging  from  the  looks  of  his 
car  I’d  say  he  spent  his  vacation 
polishing  it.  Did  a pretty  good 
job,  Tony. 

Mrs.  Mary  Morin  spent  her  two 
weeks  going  to  the  nearest  soda 
fountain  and  drinking  frappes 
and  sodas  with  her  charming 
daughter  Carol. 

Mrs.  Mary  Thomas,  one  of  our 
gill  machine  operators,  enter- 
tained guests  from  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

The  person  who  would  have 
taken  fu'st  prize  for  the  best  tan 
would  be  Esther  Cassanelli.  You 
could  certainly  see  where  she 
spent  most  of  her  vacation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Silva,  both 
employees  of  Plymouth  Cordage, 
announce  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Evelyn,  to  Walter  Fur- 
tado  of  Cambridge.  Evelyn  is  a 
graduate  of  Plymouth  High  school, 
class  of  1946,  and  is  employed  in 
Middleboro  while  Mr.  Furtado, 
who  attended  Rindge  Tech  in 
Cambridge,  was  recently  dis- 
charged from  the  U.  S.  Navy  after 
2 ’2  years  of  service.  He  is  now 
employed  at  Ward’s  Baking  com- 
pany in  Cambridge.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  the  wedding.  John 
Silva  is  employed  in  the  Receiv- 
ing Department  while  Mrs.  Silva 
is  one  of  our  feeders. 

Of  course  everyone  knows 
where  Pete  Dries  spent  his  vaca- 
tion — at  his  cottage  at  Smelt 
Pond. 

Newall  Blanchard  spent  his  va- 
cation listening  to  the  ball  games 
at  home,  with  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  trips  to  the  Cape  and 
Boston  and  a fishing  trip. 

Alfred  “Duke”  Alves  enjoyed  a 
motor  trip  to  Canada  and  visited 
points  of  interest  on  the  way. 


**Down  the  Middle  Aisle^' 


Rand  Studio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  T.  Ashley  who  were  married 
on  July  13  at  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Mrs.  Ashley 
is  the  former  Ruth  Wood,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clifton  Wood.  She  is  employed  in  the  Laboratory. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Alsapiedi  who  were  mar- 
ried on  June  Z at  St.  Joseph’s  Church  in  Kingston. 
Mrs.  Alsapiedi  is  the  former  Theresa  Malaguti  of  f 
Maple  street,  Kingston.  She  is  a No.  3 Mill  em- 
ployee. 


MAIN  OFFICE 


CHRISTINE  GILLIGAN 

This  year’s  vacation  is  just  a 
memory  now  for  many  of  the 
office  group.  In  the  Sales  Depart- 
ment: Grace  Edgar  spent  her  two 
weeks  in  Vermont,  Maine  and 
Canada;  Bob  Martin  went  to  Sa- 
quish,  and  Jean  St.  Amant  to 
Darby  Pond:  while  Ethelyn  Lor- 
ing  was  at  her  sister’s  cottage  at 
Marion,  and  Evelyn  Wilder  en- 
joyed (she  said  she  did'  a rainy 
week  at  Camp  Ohuivo,  Oxford, 
Maine,  the  week  of  July  29.  As 
she  predicted  before  leaving  on 
August  12  for  the  second  half  of 
her  vacation  at  Nantucket,  it  was 
rainy  that  week,  too. 

Virginia  Mitchell,  with  Priscilla 
Howland  of  Boston,  spent  the  week 
of  August  4 at  Oak  Bluffs.  This 
week  Virginia  and  Leona  Vannah 
of  the  Purchasing  Department 
are  vacationing  at  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine. 

Dorothy  Ingram  of  the  Purchas- 
ing Department  spent  a week  on 
Martha’s  Vineyard  . 

Bert  Holmes  of  the  Traffic  De- 
partment returned  this  week  from 
a vacation  spent  at  Darby  Pond. 

In  the  Advertising-Mailing  De- 
partment: Beth  Holmes  went  to 
Warren.  Rhode  Island,  while  Mary 
Bettencourt  took  day  trips,  as  did 
Bert  Stanghellini. 

Maddie  Hokanson  of  the  Ac- 
counting Department  took  the 
popular  and  beautiful  St.  Law- 
rence-Saguenay  River  trip. 

Gertrude  Smith,  also  of  Ac- 
counting, starts  a two  weeks’  va- 
cation this  week,  the  latter  part 
of  which  she  will  spend  in  Maine. 


A GOOD  TIME  WAS  HAD  BY  ALL! 


When  four  gals  go  off  together  for  a vacation,  almost  anything 
can  happen,  and  did!  The  quartet  went  to  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Maine, 
and  you  can  read  about  their  adventures  in  the  various  reporters’ 
columns.  Left  to  right.  Aura  Fortini,  Ella  Lemius,  Nellie  Monti  and 
Martha  Lemius.  You’ll  have  to  see  the  girls  for  their  companions’ 
names. 


Henry  Keyserling,  assistant  to 
the  Treasurer,  is  vacationing  in 
Canada. 

Walter  Anderson  of  the  Billing 
Department  and  his  family  are 
on  an  automobile  trip  through 
northern  New  England.  With 
them  is  Mrs.  Anderson’s  cousin 
from  England  who  recently  ar- 
rived in  this  country  by  plane  for 
a few  weeks’  visit. 

Among  those  who  vacationed  at 
home  and  took  day  trips  were: 
Marjorie  Anderson  and  Eddie 
Rossi,  Traffic  Department;  Flor- 
ence Hill  and  Douglas  Armstrong, 
Sales  Department:  Louis  Sher- 
man, Binder  Twine  Department: 
Bob  Lowe,  Cost;  Elsie  Morse  and 
Loring  C.  Dyer,  Office  of  the 
Comptroller;  and  Jane  Burns, 
secretary  to  E.  W.  Brewster. 

Have  you  noticed  the  bright  and 
shiny  cars  in  the  parking  lot?  The 
first  one — H.  B.  Bradley’s  Ford, 
which  has  been  out-shining  the 
rest  of  us  since  December — has 
been  joined  by  F.  C.  Hilton’s  Pack- 


ard, Harold  Gould’s  Ford,  and  this 
week,  W.  P.  Libby’s  Buick. 

Two  additions  have  recently 
been  made  to  the  office  force, 
both  graduates  of  Plymouth  High 
School,  class  of  1946 — Marion 
Zaniboni  in  the  Cost  Department 
and  Pauline  Botieri  in  the  Statisti- 
cal Department. 

Although  it  wasn’t  generally 
known — Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Bradley  observed  their  47th  wed- 
ding anniversary  on  August  15. 
The  best  of  wishes  to  you  both. 

Frances  Bailey  of  the  Account- 
ing Department,  who  recently 
moved  into  her  Tremont  street. 
Island  Creek,  home,  leaves  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Company  this  week. 
Happy  housekeeping,  Frances! 


“What  are  you  doing  now?” 
“Ah’s  an  exporter.” 

“An  exporter?” 

“Yassah.  De  Pullman  Company 
jes’  fired  me.” 


FOUND  — Fountain  Pen.  Apply 
Receptionist,  Main  Office. 


CUTIES  By  E.  Simms  Campbell 

» Registered  U.  S.  Petent  Ofllc*  1 
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Cordage  Club  Loses 
To  Zall’s,  16-5 

As  Benny  goes,  so  goes  the 
Cordage  Club  Softball  Team.  That 
was  the  story  last  Monday  night 
when  the  Club  dropped  a 16  to  5 
game  to  Zall’s.  Benny  just  didn’t 
have  his  control  and  the  support 
given  him  wasn't  anything  to 
write  home  about. 

After  winning  ten  games  and 
losing  three  during  the  regular 
schedule  to  tie  Zall's  for  second 
place  in  the  American  Division  of 
the  Plymouth  Softball  League, 
they  lost  the  play-off  game,  drop- 
ping into  third  place. 

In  the  play-off  series  the  Club 
starts  a three-game  contest  with 
either  the  Men’s  Shop  or  Perry’s 
Market,  who  are  tied  for  third 
place  in  the  National  Division.  In 
other  games  Petroleum  Sales  will 
take  on  Guy’s  Filling  Station  and 
1 Forest  Avenue  Market  will  play 
Zall’s. 

The  Club  team  was  represented 
!by  Wally  Motta,  Benny  Stanghel- 
'lini,  George  Berardi.  Tony  Valen- 
Iziano.  Eddie  Rossi,  Joe  Caton, 
Flash  Gallo,  Gerry  Rezendes, 
I Freddie  Freyermuth,  Tony  Craval- 
;ho.  Steamboat  Edwards  and  Nick 
Strassel. 

—NICK  STRASSEL 


! Olympics  Lose 
Playoff  Series 

Before  a crowd  which  numbered 
close  to  1700  fans  last  Saturday 
afternoon  at  the  Standish  Avenue 
.playground,  the  Plymouth  Olym- 
' pics  were  defeated  4 to  0 by  the 
j Lincoln  A.  A.  of  Bridgewater,  thus 
losing  their  chance  to  compete  in 
the  final  playoffs  of  the  Old  Col- 
ony League  against  the  St.  Col- 
man's  of  Brockton. 

On  Saturday,  August  10,  at 
Bridgewater,  the  Pics  dropped  the 
first  game  of  the  playoffs  by  a 5 
■ to  4 score,  but  came  home  the 
next  day  to  the  Standish  Avenue 
Playground  and  walloped  the 
Bridgewater  team  10  to  1,  to  tie 
up  the  series  at  one  win  apiece. 

Last  Saturday’s  game  was  the 
“rubber”  game  of  this  series  and 
a large  crowd  of  local  fans  were 
sadly  disappointed  as  Dino  Ber- 
telli,  ace  Bridgewater  pitcher,  had 
matters  pretty  much  his  own  way 
all  afternoon,  allowing  but  five 
hits  and  keeping  the  Pics  from  the 
scoring  column. 

! The  Olympics  played  through  a 
regular  league  season,  winning  13 
(games  and  losing  8 and  reached 
the  playoffs. 

The  CORDAGE  NEWS  makes 
mention  of  the  Olympic  team  and 
its  successes  because  its  player  list 
Ts  dotted  with  names  familiar  to 
Cordage  employees — in  fact,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  Olympic  players 
have  either  a father,  mother,  sis- 
ter or  brother  working  at  Plym- 
outh Cordage,  and  several  of  the 
players  are  themselves  employees. 
Manager  Frank  Balboni  and  As- 
sistant James  Berardi,  two  impor- 
tant cogs  in  the  team,  but  not 
J players,  also  work  for  Plymouth 
1 Cordage. 

J ’The  team  is  made  up  of  World 
I War  Tl  veterans,  practically  all  of 


Welcome 

to 

Plviiioiitli  Cordage 

Plymouth  Cordage  added  27 
new  employees  to  its  staff  of 
workers  in  the  period  from  July 
22  to  August  13.  The  CORDAGE 
NEWS  extends  a cordial  welcome 
to  all  these  newcomers: 

No.  1 Mill 

Gerald  R.  Collins 
Francis  N.  Brown 

No.  2 Mill 

Regina  Barros 
Florence  Cavacco 
Mary  Silva 
John  W.  Paty 
Beatrice  M.  Folger 
Percy  L.  Walker,  Jr. 
Alfred  Furtado 
Antone  E.  Perry 
Annette  P.  Jesse 
Annie  Kaiser 
Althea  J.  Davis 
Dorothy  Machado 
Nellie  Medeiros 
Mary  Souza 
Mary  Teixeira 
Mary  A.  Dias 
Mary  Jane  Silva 
John  Botelho 
Caesar  Santos 
Dorris  L.  Nelson 
Mary  M.  Costa 
Anna  E.  Wirzburger 
Manuel  V.  Ribeiro 
John  F.  Hammer 

Main  Office 

Marion  Zaniboni 


whom  had  overseas  service  and 
who  reside  in  North  Plymouth. 

Familiar  names  on  the  roster  of 
the  Olympic  team  include  Frank 
Balboni,  James  Berardi,  Jerry 
Rezendes,  Chippy  Darsch,  Pat 
Furtado,  Harold  Strassel,  Gino 
Roncorati,  Arthur  Pederzani, 
David  Furtado,  Adelino  Bernardo, 
Leslie  Gould,  Willie  Malaguti, 
James  Cavicchi,  Peter  Brigida, 
Warren  Garuti,  Ed  Green,  Charlie 
Seiver  and  Coach  Tommy  Ron- 
carati. 

I BALLING  ROOM  ' | 

I No.  2 Mill  I 


NELLIE  MONTI 

Manuel  Cavacco  is  now  a 
grandfather  since  his  daughter 
gave  birth  to  a baby  girl  at  the 
Jordan  hospital. 

Helen  Tavares  left  us  on  August 
16  to  become  the  bride  of  Tony 
Costa  of  Kingston  on  September  1. 
A wedding  gift  was  presented  to 
her  from  her  co-workers  here  in 
No.  2 Mill.  Congratulations  and 
good  luck  from  everyone! 

William  Hollis  has  left  us  to 
take  a job  as  Forest  Warden  at 
Myles  Standish  Reservation. 

Isabelle  Burgess  is  gone  also 
and  John  LeCain  has  taken  a job 
with  a local  boat  builder. 

Frank  Kelley,  our  former  over- 
seer, visited  the  plant  on  July  26. 
He  certainly  looked  up  to  par  and 
it  was  great  seeing  him  again. 

Mrs.  Genny  Correa  and  her 
family  spent  last  week-end  visit- 
ing a sister  at  Martha’s  Vineyard. 


RETIRES 


Antone  Martin,  who  recently 
completed  23  years  of  service  with 
the  Company,  retired  on  July  22, 
receiving  a retirement  wage. 

Antone  came  to  Plymouth 
Cordage  on  January  3,  1923,  and 
was  a worker  in  No.  1 Mill  when 
he  retired. 

His  many  friends  at  Cordage 
wish  him  much  enjoyment  in  the 
leisure  years  of  retirement  that 
are  ahead  of  him. 


Matthew  McKee  is  spending 
two  months  in  Scotland  and  he 
must  be  very  happy  to  be  reunited 
with  his  mother  and  father  whom 
he  hasn’t  seen  for  20  years.  Nick 
Douylliez  is  substituting  during 
his  absence. 

Ray  Henrion  is  on  a two  weeks’ 
vacation  and  William  Gilman  is 
filling  in. 

John  and  Minnie  Tavares  went 
to  Ontario  and  visited  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  for  their  vacation. 

Bill  Bonney  visited  his  sister 
in  Bridgewater  for  one  week. 

Joseph  Basler  and  his  family 
spent  a few  days  in  Providence. 

Bella  Jesse  and  Anna  Munch 
went  to  Montreal,  Canada,  for  one 
week. 

Stanley  Wood  vacationed  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

Ralph  Given  and  his  wife  flew 
to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  be  the 
guests  of  his  sister  for  a week. 

Mary  Costa  visited  relatives  in 
Connecticut. 

Manuel  Vaz  really  circulated 
when  he  was  on  vacation.  Some 
of  the  places  visited  by  him  were 
Boston,  Fall  River,  Taunton  and 
New  Bedford,  and  I probably 
would  be  adding  to  this  if  the  two 
weeks  hadn’t  ended  so  abruptly. 

Martha  Lemius,  that  crack  re- 
porter from  No.  1 Mill  Basement, 
and  yours  truly  went  to  Old 
Orchard  Beach,  Maine,  with  Ella 
Lemius  and  Aura  Fortin i. 
Throughout  the  entire  vacation  it 
would  seem  that  Martha  was  con- 
ducting an  experiment  purely  on 
her  own.  I think  she  has  found 
the  answer  to  how  long  the  hu- 
man body  can  go  without  sleep. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  state 
her  findings  here  as  she  is  the 
only  one  who  has  the  correct  data 
on  that.  We  didn’t  know  Ella  was 
so  fond  of  horses  until  we  went 
riding  when  it  became  so  obvious. 
Looking  back  once  while  on  the 
“trail,”  we  saw  Ella  with  arms 
tightly  clasped  around  the  horse’s 
neck.  Now  there  was  a display  of 
affection  such  as  I’ve  never  wit- 
nessed before.  Incidentally,  that 
was  Ella’s  first  horseback  ride  and 
she  was  very  enthusiastic  over  it. 


PENSIONED 


After  more  than  43  years  of 
service  with  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company,  Victor  D.  Correira, 
employee  in  No.  1 Mill,  was  retired 
on  a pension  July  22,  1946. 

Mr.  Correira  started  to  work  for 
Plymouth  Cordage  on  October  5, 
1903,  and  has  worked  in  No.  3 
Mill,  as  well  as  No.  1 Mill. 

Congratulations,  Victor,  on  your 
43  years  of  good  work.  We  all 
hope  you  will  enjoy  as  many  years 
of  happy  leisure  in  your  retire- 
ment. 

^ 

SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

During  the  month  of  July,  the 
following  employees  received  serv- 
ice emblems  for  25  years  or  more 
service  with  the  company: 

George  Bagnell  40  years 

Manuel  Coelho  35  years 

John  R.  Martin  30  years 


Uncle  Sam  Says 


mwt 


Tfou  are  still  at  war  one  year 
after  V-J  Day.  That’s  putting  it 
bluntly,  but  I know  from  experi- 
ence that  you  like  straight-from- 
the  - shoulder  talk.  Inflation  at 
home  has  yet  to  surrender.  United 
States  Savings  Bonds  are  still 
“War  Bonds”  in  the  battle  for 
America’s  economic  stability.  You 
can  combat  rising  prices  by  tak- 
ing surplus  dollars  out  of  the 
market  place.  Your  government 
has  provided  a safe,  profitable 
vehicle  for  saving  these  extra 
dollars  — United  States  Savings 
Bonds.  By  investing  in  Savings 
Bonds  regularly  you  are  building 
a better  America  and  a better  life 
for  you  personally.  Buy  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds  through  Payroll 
Savings. 


Right  Around  Home 


By  Dudley  Fisher 
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SPOTLIQHT  ON  YOUTH 


Alfred  Louis  Pimental  Jr.  is  the 
20-month-old  son  of  Alfred  Pi- 
mental.  Alfred  Sr  is  a prep  worker 
in  No.  2 Mill. 


• Above)  With  his  new 
coat  and  a crew  cap, 
Charles  Perry  poses  in 
front  of  his  home.  He  is 
the  2-year-old  son  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Perry  of  the  Rope 
Room. 


John  Vaz  is  12  years  old  and  he 
is  the  son  of  Manuel  Vaz  of  No.  2 
Mill. 


Roger  and  Richard  Silva  are  the  sons  of  Ernest  Silva  of  No.  2 Mill. 
Roger  is  21  months  old  while  Richard  is  4^2.  They  are  the  nephews  of 
Mrs.  John  Silva,  feeder  in  No.  1 Mill. 


•Left)  This  pretty 
young  lady  in  the  su7i  suit 
is  Theda  Bradford  Jr.  and 
she  is  2V2  years  of  age 
while  (below)  her  cousin. 
Paula  J.  Vacchino  is  4 
years  old.  They  are  the 
granddaughters  of  Secon- 
do  Monti  of  the  Rope- 
loalk. 


0^ 


Her  name  is  Beatrice  and  she 
is  the  11-year-old  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antoiie  Costa,  both 
of  No.  3 Mill.  Antone  is  a machine 
oiler  while  Mary  Costa  is  a prep 
worker. 
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Around  The  Plant  With  Pictures 


> Walter  “Sparky”  Dries,  elevator  and  bale  supply  man,  “trucks” 
vhile  he  trucks  a bale  of  fiber  into  the  basement  of  No.  3 Mill.  Lewis 
Cleveland  is  amused  by  his  antics. 


I Above)  Fred  Stefani  (left)  points  to  a burned  out  bulb  which 
lught  to  be  replaced  in  the  basement  of  No.  3 Mill.  Charlie  Darsch, 
)verseer,  makes  a note  of  it. 


(Right)  Splicing  a 4>/2-inch-circumference  4-strand  transmission 
•ope  in  the  Splicing  Room,  left  to  right,  Elwin  Krueger,  John  Marshall, 
Peter  Schmitt  and  Secondo  Monti. 


Another  group  of  Plymouth 
C o r (d  a g e employees  were 
caught  within  camera  range 
by  the  NEWS  photographer 
who  pokes  his  way  into  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  plant 
to  focus  his  camera  lens  on 
Cordage  workers.  He  seems 
to  have  favored  men  in  this 
edition.  Maybe  the  ladies  saw 
him  coming  and  ducked. 


(Right)  Each  spinning  machine 
at  Plymouth  Cordage  is  equipped 
with  hundreds  of  fine  steel  pins 
which  occasionally  get  broken  and 
must  be  repaired.  Carl  Munch  of 
the  Maintenance  Department  is 
shown  replacing  a broken  pin  with 
a new  one. 


(Above)  The  boys  take  advantage  of  these  warm  late  summer 
days  to  enjoy  a few  minutes  of  sunshine  during  their  lunch  hour  be- 
fore going  back  to  their  work.  Seated  on  the  top  step  of  the  porch 
at  Harris  Hall,  (left  to  right),  Joseph  Correa,  Vincent  Forni,  James 
Souza,  John  Jesse  Silva  and  John  Balboni.  Left  to  right  in  the  back- 
ground, Jim  McLaughlin,  Gilbert  Tavares  and  Charles  DuPont. 
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Nelson  Eddy  Says 
Lariat  Is  “Super 


A 45-foot  length  of  7 16"  diam- 
eter Plymouth  Nylon  Lariat  Rope 
recently  sent  to  Nelson  Eddy  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  famous 
screen  and  radio  star  who  writes 
that  the  lariat  “is  going  to  be 


super  in  every  way.’ 

Mr.  Eddy  wrote  Plymouth  Cord- 
age on  July  19,  saying  his  rope 
kept  breaking  when  he  tried  to 
catch  his  horse  and  asking  if  we 
could  send  him  one  of  our  “sup°r” 
ropes  so  he  could  catch  the  ani- 
mal. Plymouth  Nylon  Lariat 
seemed  to  be  the  answer  to  the 
problem  and  a length  of  it  was 
shipped  to  Mr.  Eddy  in  Los 
Angeles. 

His  letter  of  acknowledgment 
follows: 

13  August,  1946 
Mr.  Edwin  G.  Roos 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Plymouth.  Massachusetts 
Dear  Mr.  Roos : 

You  were  very  kind  indeed  to 
send  me  that  rope. 

We  are  making  a lariat  out  of 
it  and  it  looks  as  if  it  is  going  to 
be  super  in  every  way. 

I have  been  running  around 
with  a lot  of  horse  folks  lately, 
and  you  can  be  sure  that  the 
Plymouth  Nylon  rope  will  be 
talked  about  considerably  around 
these  parts. 

I want  you  to  understand  that 
I did  not  intend  to  get  the  rope 
free,  but  since  you  have  designat- 
ed it  so,  I can  only  let  you  know 
I am  extremely  thankful  for  the 
gift. 

I hope  to  be  throating  out  a 
number  of  cowboy  tunes  on  the 
radio  before  long.  If  you  have  a 
favorite  I shall  be  glad  to  take 
a crack  at  it. 

Most  gratefully  yours, 
(Signed'  Nelson  Eddy 


Sees  Parents  Again 
After  23  Years 


Matthew  McKee,  foreman  in 
No.  2 Mill,  returned  to  work  on 
September  3 after  a six  w’eeks' 
leave  of  absence  during  which 
time  he  visited  his  parents  in  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  and  also  toured 
through  England  and  Scotland.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  his 
parents,  who  are  both  over  80 
years  of  age,  and  his  four  brothers 
and  three  sisters,  all  of  Belfast, 
since  he  left  Scotland  23  years 
ago  to  come  to  this  country  to 
make  his  home. 

While  in  Belfast  Matt  went 
through  the  James  Mackie  and 
Sons  Ltd.  works  where  the  gill 
spinning  machinery  used  in  No.  2 
Mill  is  manufactured.  He  also 
visited  a government  - controlled 
dairy  where  dried  milk  was  being 
prepared,  and  an  egg-testing 
plant,  also  government-directed. 

The  banks  were  closed  by  strikes 
the  entire  period  he  was  abroad, 
and  bread  rationing  w'ent  into 
effect  the  first  week  he  was  there. 


Policies  Reinstated 


During  NSLI  Week 


Alany  veterans  observed  Nation 
al  Service  Life  Insurance  Week, 
September  1-7,  by  reinstating 
lapsed  policies  or  conversion  of 
some  policies  to  other  forms  more 
satisfactory  to  the  policy  holder. 

A Proclamation  by  Governor 
Tobin  was  posted  here  at  Plym- 
outh Cordage  to  focus  attention 
of  Cordage  veterans  on  the  many 
benefits  of  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  and  the  additional  ad- 
vantages such  insurance  provides 
in  peacetime. 

NSLI  Week  emphasized  an«w 
the  recent  liberalization  in  the 
provisions  of  policies  broadening 
the  scope  of  insurance  by  author- 
izing endowment  policies  that  will 
enable  veterans  to  save  for  their 
old  age  or  their  children’s  educa- 
tion, payment  of  insurance  in  the 
event  of  death  in  one  lump  sum 
or  in  monthly  installments  rang- 
ing from  36  months  to  lifetime 
incomes. 

The  need  for  maintenance  of 
insurance  protection  by  veterans 
was  summarized  by  Gen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  in  a recent  speech 
when  he  said:  "With  the  shooting 
over,  the  danger  to  veterans  is 
less.  But  as  they  grow  older,  as 
their  families  grow  larger,  the 
need  for  insurance  is  greater,” 


No  Application 
Needed  for  2nd 
State  Bonus 


Veterans  who  received  the  orig- 
inal Massachusetts  State  Bonus  of 
$100  should  not  apply  for  the  sec- 
ond bonus,  according  to  the  re- 
gional office  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  second  bonus  payment, 
which  is  based  on  length  of  serv- 
ice and  whether  the  veteran 
served  overseas  or  not.  will  be 
made  automatically  to  all  those 
who  received  the  first  bonus. 

Any  ex-serviceman  who  did 
not  receive  the  original  $100  state 
bonus  may  apply  for  it  through 
the  Plymouth  Veterans  Advisory 
Committee  in  Memorial  building. 
He  should  bring  with  him  a copy 
of  his  discharge  papers. 


WELL  DONE,  MEN! 


Ex-Servicemen  Back  At  Work 


JAMES  VIERA 
USN— S 1/c 

Length  of  Service — 2 yrs.  3 mos. 
Rope  Room 


FRANK  RICHMOND 
USN— MMs  3/c 
Length  of  Service — 1 yr.  5 mos. 
Machine  Shop 


Terminal  Leave  Forms  At 
Industrial  Relations  Dept. 


As  a special  service  to  World 
War  II  veteran  employees,  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  has  ar- 
ranged to  distribute  forms  for 
terminal  leave  service  pay  and  to 
assist  the  serviceman  in  filling  out 
the  form  and  having  it  notarized 
free  of  charge. 


Employees  may  obtain  the  forms 
at  the  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment. They  are  also  available 
at  the  local  post  offices,  at  the 
Plymouth  Veterans  Advisory  Com- 
mittee office  in  the  Memorial 
Building,  and  through  some  of  the 
patriotic  organizations  in  the 


“The  relatives  and  neighbors 
were  good  to  me,  though,”  he  said, 
“and  I was  always  able  to  get 
three  meals  a day  in  spite  of  the 
scarcity  of  food.” 


He  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  war  damage  in  the  British 
Isles  and  it  was  particularly  severe 
in  Belfast.  His  wife's  family  were 
among  the  unfortunate  people 
w'ho  lost  everything  they  owned. 

Mr.  McKee  made  the  trip  over 
on  the  John  Ericson  and  returned 
on  the  Cavina,  landing  in  Mon- 
treal. 


Two  of  the  oldest  workers  in  No.  3 Mill  exchange  a friendly  hand- 
clasp over  a spinning  machine.  Manuel  Braz,  (left),  who  has  been 
w'ith  the  company  since  1912,  is  a machine  cleaner,  while  Antone 
Perry  Moniz,  w'ho  came  to  Plymouth  Cordage  in  1914,  is  a spinner. 


town. 

There  are  six  notaries  public 
at  Plymouth  Cordage  who  can  at- 
test the  applications  for  employees. 
They  are:  John  W.  Searles  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  E.  McLean  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department; 
William  Gilman,  Credit  Union; 
Harry  W.  Burns,  William  P.  Libby 
and  Clarence  D.  Bradford,  all  of 
the  Main  Office. 

The  New  England  Office  of  the 
Army  Finance  Division  reports 
that  terminal  pay  checks  have  al- 
ready left  that  office,  but  it  will 
be  some  time  before  all  service- 
men ai-e  taken  care  of.  The  Boston 
office  is  equipped  to  make  cash 
settlements  only  so  that  payments 
are  being  made  now  only  to  vet- 
erans who  are  to  receive  less  than 
$50  and  to  those  who  were  dis- 
charged before  January  1,  1943. 


Bonds  will  be  used  to  pay  the 
remainder  and  these  are  not  ex- 
pected until  after  September  20. 

It  is  very  important  that  the 
forms  be  made  out  correctly  by 
the  ex-servicemen.  If  there  are 
errors  on  the  application,  it  will 
be  returned  for  correction.  Many 
forms  are  being  returned  to  vet- 
erans for  the  following  reasons: 


1.  Ex-servicemen  are  not  hav- 
ing their  applications  properly 
notarized.  Unless  there  is  the  seal 
of  a notary  public  in  the  square 
provided,  the  application  will  be 
returned. 


2.  Veterans  are  neglecting  to 
answer  questions  11,  12  and  13. 
These  questions  pertain  to  the 
number  of  days  of  leave.  If  the 
serviceman  does  not  remember, 
he  should  write  in  “I  do  not  re- 
member,” and  in  that  case  the 
finance  office  will  check  with  the 
records  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  days.  If  the  spaces  are  left 
blank,  however,  the  application 
will  be  returned. 


3.  Applications  are  not  accom- 
panied by  photostatic  copies  of 
both  sides  of  the  veteran’s  dis- 
charge papers  and  hence  must  be 
returned. 

4.  Navy,  Marine  and  Coast 
Guard  men  are  applying  to  the 
Army  and  vice  versa  instead  of  to 
their  own  service  branch.  All 
branches,  except  the  Army,  have 
one  central  office  of  their  own  and 
their  addresses  can  be  found  on 
the  blank.  The  Army  has  regional 
offices  according  to  discharge  area 
and  these  addresses  are  also  fur- 
nished on  the  form. 


5.  Veterans  with  pink,  yellow  and 
blue  discharges  who  are  not  eli- 
gible are  applying  and  sorting  out 
their  applications  is  slowing  down 
the  work  on  those  who  are  entitled 
to  the  pay. 

Veterans  should  not  send  in 
their  original  papers  as  they  may 
need  them  while  waiting  for  the 
terminal  pay.  Photostatic  copies 
should  be  made  and  these  sent 
with  the  application. 


Nearly  All  Vets 
Back  at  Jobs 


We  are  slowly  reaching  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list  of  our  servicemen 
who  have  returned  to  work.  In 
recent  weeks  they  have  been  re- 
turning to  Plymouth  Cordage  at 
an  increasingly  slower  rate  and 
we  expect  before  long  that  prac- 
tically all  of  our  long  roster  of 
men  who  left  the  Company  to 
serve  their  country  will  be  back 
at  their  jobs  again. 

If  we  have  neglected  to  print 
the  picture  of  any  employee  war 
veterans,  it  was  not  intentional 
and  any  seviceman  who  has  been 
overlooked  is  urged  to  stop  in  at 
the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment. 


AMD  KEEPT! 
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Four-Strand  Room  Makes 
Fine  Industrial  Ropes 

Eleven  Men  with  Efficient  Setup  Produce  Expertly- 
Made  Selected  Ropes  for  Prime  Industrial 
Uses;  New  Improvements  Tested 


"Rope  Engineered  for  the  Job” 
might  well  be  the  slogan  of  the 
Pour-Strand  Room,  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Head 
House,”  for  in  this  department 
ropes  are  produced  which  must 
meet  tests  of  high  scientific  accu- 
racy for  the  jobs  for  which  they 
are  intended. 

To  meet  these  rigid  ’-eouire- 
ments,  the  Four-Strand  Room  is 
equipped  with  a highly  efficient 
setup  of  ropemaking  operations. 
It  is  considered  a part  of  the  Rope 
Room  and  is  overseer ed  by  Joe 
Robbins,  but  it  is  in  a separate 
building  across  the  bridge  from 
the  Rope  Room  and  might  be 
regarded  as  an  annex  to  it.  Al- 
though it  is  often  called  the  Head 
■ House,  the  Pour-Strand  Room  is 
actually  situated  on  the  floor 
above  the  Head  House  in  the 
Ropewalk.  It  is  comparatively 
small  in  size,  number  of  workers 
and  machines,  but  it  turns  out 
some  of  the  finest  selected  ropes 
in  the  world. 

It  is  here  that  the  highest  grade 
transmission  ropes  are  made 
which  turn  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try; also  the  hard  three-  and  four- 
strand  purselines  so  important  to 
the  fishing  industry,  the  manila 
foregoers  used  by  the  whaling 
fleets,  and  the  sturdy  railroad  and 
steamship  ropes  which  are  vital 
to  the  transportation  industry. 
Exceptionally  long  ropes  can  be 
made  here  also  because  here  in 
the  Pour-Strand  Room  they  are 
only  limited  by  reel  capacity  and 
hence  can  produce  a 4l2"-ciixum- 
ference  rope  almost  a mile  in 
length.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Ropewalk,  this  is  the  only  depart- 
ment at  Plymouth  Cordage  that 
makes  four-strand  rope  of  3%- 
inches  or  more  in  circumference. 
These  are  used  primarily  for 
transmission  purposes. 

ELEVEN  PIECES 

The  “Four-Strand”  Room  ac- 
tually has  only  two  four-strand 
machines.  The  other  four  rope- 
making machines  there  are  three- 
strand.  Also  housed  in  this  square, 
airy,  well-lighted  room  are  two 
triple  formers,  two  double  formers, 
and  one  96-spindle  machine. 
These  eleven  pieces  of  machinery 
are  operated  by  a group  of  eleven 
men.  During  the  war  there  were 
a few  women  employed  here,  but 


when  it  came  to  removing  heaw 
reels  from  the  machines,  men  had 
to  come  to  lend  them  a hand. 
This  naturally  decreased  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  department  so  as 
soon  as  possible  the  women  were 
transferred  and  now  the  room  is 
run  exclusively  by  men  operators. 

This  department  is  strictly  a 
ropemaking  division.  All  of  the 
preparation  work  is  done  else- 
where and  the  yarn  is  brought 
here  in  bobbins  via  the  industrial 
railroad  and  tractors,  already 
spun  and  ready  to  go  on  the  form- 
ing machines. 

There  are  five  form  tenders: 
Peter  Valenziano,  Antone  Lima, 
Alexander  Albertini,  Mario  Valer- 
iani,  and  Anthony  Ribeiro.  Their 
job  is  to  form  the  strands.  Two 
banks  of  bobbins  feed  the  yarns 
which  converge  through  a ner- 
forated  plate  into  a tube.  Here 
the  yarns  are  compressed  and 
formed  into  a hard,  firm  strand 
and  then  wound  on  a reel  in  a 
single  operation. 

REMOVED  BY  HOISTS 

The  reels  are  then  removed 
from  the  forming  machine  by 
overhead  chain  hoists  and  rolled 
to  the  laying  machines.  Here  the 
strands  pass  through  the  top 
openings  above  the  strand  reels 
where  the  rope  is  laid.  As  the 
machine  revolves,  the  twist  is  put 
into  the  rope,  always  opposite  to 
the  twist  in  the  strands.  Over- 
head capstans  deliver  the  finished 
rope  onto  a coiling  reel  where  the 
workman  tending  the  machine 
guides  it  into  even  layers.  All  the 
machines  are  equipped  with  coun- 
ters which  tell  the  attendant  ex- 
actly how  many  feet  have  been 
run. 

There  are  four  men  tending  the 
laying  machines.  They  are  Earl 
Osborne,  John  Mathewson,  Jesse 
Caton  and  Edward  Tavares. 
Parker  Northrup  operates  the 
four-strand  compound  machine 
which  forms  and  lays  at  the  same 
time.  Custadio  Teixeira,  oiler, 
and  Sidney  Merry,  group  leader, 
round  out  the  department. 

The  machinery  in  the  Four- 
Strand  Room  is  up-to-date  with 
new  improvements  being  added  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Also  contrib- 
uting to  the  high  efficiency  of 
this  department  are  the  many 
(Continued  on  Page  Four) 
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(Above)  The  96-spindle  machine 
performs  the  forming  and  laying 
operation  in  a single  process.  A 
2'14-inch  manila  bolt  purseline  is 
being  made  here  and  Custadio 
Teixeira  stands  by  ready  to  re- 
move the  coil  as  soon  as  the  last 
row  is  completed  The  coil  is  then 
covered  and  rolled  to  storage. 


(Right)  Each  laying  machine 
tender  knows  just  how  to  guide 
the  completed  rope  so  that  it  will 
form  a smooth,  compact  coil — 
firm,  clean  and  uniform,  “rope 
that  is  engineered  for  the  job.” 
Tending  the  machines  are  Antone 
Lima,  Earl  Osborne,  John  Math- 
ewson  and  Mario  Valenziano. 


The  two  triple  formers  make  an  “arbor”  of  yarns  as  they  unwind 
from  scores  of  bobbins.  The  form  tenders  work  steadily  removing  the 
empty  bobbins  and  replacing  them  with  new  bobbins  of  yarn  and 
quickly  tying  the  ends  together  so  there  is  no  interruption  in  the 
process.  Left  to  right,  Antone  Lima,  Mario  Valeriani,  Alexander  Al- 
bertini and  Antone  Ribeiro. 


Peter  Valenziano  tends  the  single  former  which  is  forming  a 
strand  of  nylon.  The  yarns  pass  through  the  perforated  plate  in  the 
center  of  the  photograph,  then  pass  into  a tube  where  they  are  com- 
pressed and  twisted  and  then  wound  on  the  reel.  These  strands  will 
be  part  of  a 6-inch  tugboat  line. 


The  nylon  strand  is  completed 
and  must  be  removed  from  the 
forming  machine  to  the  laying 
machine.  An  overhead  chain  hois! 
picks  up  the  coil  weighing  ap- 
proximately 4000  pounds,  and  it 
is  guided  here  by  Edward  Tavares 
to  the  laying  machine. 

The  coil  is  in  position  on  the 
three-strand  laving  machine  and 
the  beginning  of  the  strand  must 


be  spliced  to  the  end  of  the  strand 
it  has  just  replaced.  Jesse  Caton 
knows  just  how  to  join  these 
strands  so  that  they  will  pass 
smoothly  through  the  narrow 
opening  directly  above  the  strand 
coil. 
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W arreii  J.  Kiiiiz 

Joins  Cordage 


WARREN  J.  KUNZ 

Mr.  Kunz  began  work  with  us 
on  August  19,  as  a Design  En- 
gineer in  ihe  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment. Since  graduating  from 
M.I.T.  in  1934  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  teaching  and  in  engi- 
neering work  of  various  kinds.  He 
has  a definite  preference  for  coun- 
try life,  his  home  being  in  East 
Pembroke  where  a farm  home,  his 
wife  and  four  children  occupy  his 
spare  time. 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


MARGARET  E.  McLEAN 

SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

On  August  1,  1946,  Herbert  H. 
Lanman,  Traffic  Department,  I'e- 
ceived  a service  emblem  for  thirty 
years  of  service  with  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company. 


Summer  comes  and  summer 
goes — likewise  vacations,  but  only 
too  fast!  Mrs.  Bertha  Lawday 
got  away  from  it  all  and  spent 
two  "wonderful  weeks”  with  her 
family  in  New  Hampshire. 

Betty  Chandler  was  seen  at 
Hampton  Beach,  N.  H.  over  the 
holiday  which,  incidentally,  is  a 
very  popular  place  with  Betty. 

Jack  Smith  also  spent  some 
time  touring  through  the  White 
Mountains  during  the  week  after 
the  holiday. 

Now  that  we  have  concluded  the 
subject  of  New  Hampshire  fan 
item  of  much  discussion  in  this 
office'  we  can  return  to  Massa- 
chusetts. Inez  White  and  Lindy 
Ford  took  day  trips  on  their  vaca- 
tions. which  only  goes  to  show 
that  there  is  no  place  like  home. 
However.  Inez  is  planning  a trip 
to  New  York  this  month  with  her 
husband. 

J.  W.  Searles  has  had  his  vaca- 
tion. and  we  understand  that  he 
did  not  stray  far  from  home. 

Miss  Sarah  Wallen  enjoyed 
herself  in  Vermont  on  her  vaca- 
tion. and  Miss  Jennetta  Urquhart 
is  doing  likewise  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Mrs.  Agnes  Davis  is'  our  substitute 
nurse  during  this  period. 

Your  reporter  plans  to  spend 
her  vacation  harvesting  cranber- 
ries. with  possibly  a trip  to 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick  on  the 
side. 

It  won’t  be  long  now  before  va- 
cations will  be  a thing  of  the  past, 
and  we  shall  have  just  365  days 
to  go.  Ho!  Hum! 


In  1921  there  were  178  tire 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  coun- 
try, while  in  1937  there  were  only 
46. 


There  were  over  37  million 
dwelling  units  in  the  nation,  of 
which  40  cj  were  occupied  by  their 
owners  in  1940. 
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Welcome 


Yachting  Perfection 


to 

Plvinonth  Cordage 

Plymouth  Cordage  added  18 
new  employees  to  ifs  staff  of 
workers  in  the  period  from  August 
14  to  September  4,  1946. 

No.  2 Mill: 

Frank  Perry  Jr. 

Evangelina  Carvalho 
Gladys  I.  Craw 
Giconda  M.  Borghesani 
Roland  P.  Bedard 
Manuel  J.  Veiga 
James  J.  Grzskovish 
Atteo  Ferazzi 
Augustina  Taddia 
Emily  Almeida 
Amancio  M.  Fernandes 
No.  3 Mill: 

Mary  R.  Taylor 
Hortense  V.  Almeida 
John  F.  Ponte 
Roger  J.  Pelletier 
Louis  Pirani 
Edwin  R.  Delano 
Rope  Room: 

James  Viera 

(returned  veteran' 

Main  Office: 

Jane  Chandler 
Bertha  L.  Ingalls 
Credit  Union: 

Ethel  M.  Smith 
Plant  Engineer’s  Office: 

Warren  J.  Kunz 


48-Hour  Week  to 
Spur  Production 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company  be- 
gan operating  on  a 48-hour  basis 
on  September  3 and  the  stepped- 
up  schedule  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue through  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 28. 

This  accelerated  program  was 
needed  to  help  increase  produc- 
tion for  the  third  quarter.  Vaca- 
tions and  lack  of  fiber,  especially 
during  July,  have  reduced  pro- 
duction during  the  first  two 
months  of  this  quarter.  It  is  hoped 
that  as  a result  of  48-hour  oper- 
ation during  September  all  fiber 
allocated  by  the  Government  for 
the  third  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  will  be  put  into  process. 


Nylons  Are 

(Cowboys’  (Jioice 

Nylon  lariats  which  outlive 
more  than  six  hemp  ropes  have 
sold  the  Nebraska  Brand  Commit- 
tee on  the  synthetic  rope. 

Cecil  Wilson  was  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  to  give  the 
nylon  rope  a whirl.  Before  that 
he  used  to  use  five  or  six  hemp 
ropes  a year.  But  his  year-old 
nylon  rope  is  still  going  strong. 
Now  all  the  cattle  brand  inspec- 
tors are  being  supplied  with 
nylons. 

In  the  words  of  some  ccwvboys, 
the  nylon  rope  is  tougher  than 
a two-bit  steak. 


The  latest  Fairform  Flyer,  a Diesel-driven  OFFSHORE  48,  with  a i ^ 
cruising  speed  of  23  knots,  is  equipped  with  Plymouth  Rope  for  anchoi  i 
lines,  bumper  lines,  and  tie  lines.  Plymouth  Rope  has  been  standarc  I 
equipment  on  the  Fairform  Flyer  since  the  first  model  was  built  it  i 
1928.  . ■ 


Your  New 

Refrigerator 

Most  of  the  new  refrigerators 
look  the  same  as  the  pre-war 
models  simply  because  the 
manufacturers  could  get  tnem  to 
you  faster  that  way.  According  to 
an  article  in  a recent  issue  of  Bet- 
ter Homes  & Gardens  magazine, 
the  improvements  are  cn  the  in- 
side— in  precision  building,  refine- 
ment of  detail,  perfected  material, 
and  greater  usability  at  lower  op- 
erating cost. 

Classic  simplicity  of  line,  style, 
and  proportion,  with  the  cover  all 
in  one  piece,  speeds  up  cleaning. 
The  finishes  are  made  to  stay 
white  and  promise  to  be  chip-  and 
crack-proof.  Some  refrigerators 
haye  an  acid-resistant  porcelain 
floor  that  withstands  spilloyers 
and  will  not  be  permanently 
marred  by  acid  foods. 

The  better  the  insulation,  the 
better  the  refrigerator.  Insulation, 
sealed  into  the  door  and  between 
the  cabinet’s  inner  and  outer 
shells,  prevents  the  vapor  result- 
ing from  temperature  contrasts 
inside  and  outside  the  door.  Your 
dealer  may  be  able  to  tell  you 
about  the  new  insulations — fiber 
glass,  glass  wool,  plastic,  and  spe- 
cially treated  paper — that  are  re- 
placing the  oM  stand-by,  cork. 

See  that  your  refrigerator  is 
correctly  placed  in  your  kitchen 
with  an  eye  to  yentilation  require- 
ments and  that  door  openings  are 
quick,  easy,  dependable.  See  that 
your  refrigerator  is  large  enough 
to  meet  your  family’s  requirements 
If  you  allow  two  cubic  feet  for 
each  person  in  your  family,  it  will 
pay  dividends  in  lower  operating 
costs.  Think  about  the  extra  space 
you’ll  need  for  entertaining,  for 
storing  frozen  foods,  and  for  ex- 
tras like  midsummer  melons. 

Manufacturers,  alert  to  encer- 
taining  needs,  have  introduced 


models  that  will  freeze  cubes  ii 
an  hour.  Some  have  the  capacit;  ; 
to  freeze  from  9 to  12  pounds  o , 
ice.  Some  have  special  fi.xtures  fo)  , 
easy  take-outs. 

In  models  with  one  cabinet  foi  ' 
storing  and  one  for  freezing,  tin- 
regular  storage  cabinet  is  stil  i 
standard  size.  Separate  doors  fo:  | 
the  two  compartments  maintaii  ' 
even  temperatures.  Find  out  wha  i 
the  manufacturer  advises  for  thi 
freezing  load. 

A temperature  range  in  soirn 
cases  from  10  degrees  below  zen 
to  34  or  35  degrees  will  offer  yoi 
special  refrigeration  for  every  fooc 
storage  requirement.  You’ll  'oi 
glad  to  see  the  simpler,  new  de 
frosting  arrangements. 

Controlled  humidity  provide: 
constant  temperatures.  Controllei 
circulation  prevents  exchange  o 
food  flavors.  One  manufacture 
has  installed  a special  tubula 
lamp  which  produces  germ-killini 
rays. 


Four-Strand  Room  Makes  j 
Fine  Industrial  Rope  j 

(Continued  from  Page  Three'  j 


unique  and  ingenious  device' 
many  of  them  of  our  own  desigi 
and  patent,  the  nature  of  whicl 
must  necessarily  be  kept  secret. 

These  improvements  are  so  ef 
fective  that  the  tender  can  no 
only  watch  his  machine  but  he  i 
also  able  to  perform  the  finishin 
steps  which  include  removing  th 
reel  from  the  machine  and  th 
coil  of  rope  from  the  reel,  tyin 
it  with  ropes  to  hold  the  coil  to 
gether,  wrapping  it  in  its  printe> 
burlap  or  paper  cover,  sewing  th 
cover  in  place,  and  rolling  th 
coils  to  storage. 

These  many  new  improvement 
are  gradually  being  added  to  th 
other  rope  rooms,  but  the  Four 
Strand  Room,  ser  ving  as  a provin 
ground,  is  first  in  producing  rop 
as  uniformly,  as  scientifically,  an' 
as  efficiently  as  possible. 


1 
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ONLY  CATCH 


LUNCH-TIME 


A group  of  men  and  women  from  No.  2 Mill  enjoyed  a deep-sea  fishing  party  recently,  despite  a lac 
of  cooperation  from  the  fish.  In  fact,  the  only  catch  was  this  whiting  proudly  displayed  by  Arthur  Knap 
prep  worker.  However,  the  refreshments  were  good  and  the  group  on  the  left  was  snapped  enjoying  sane 
wiches  and  cokes.  Left  to  right,  Joe  Costa,  Eddie  Botelho,  Mike  Motta,  Mary  Carreira,  Tony  Martin  ar 


August  Thomas. 
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420  Members  Enjoy  First  C.  1. 0.  Labor  Day  Outing 


At  1:30  p.m.  on  Labor  Day  some  420  members  of  Plymouth  Rock  Joint  Board,  TWUA,  sat  down  to 
■ 1 full-course  turkey  dinner,  served  under  a huge  circus  tent.  A few  members  of  this  large  gathering  are 
• lictured  here  enjoying  the  bountiful  repast. 


MAIN  OFFICE 


CHRISTINE  GILLIGAN 

Bella  Testoni  of  the  Statistical 
. )epartment  went  to  Ohio  over  the 
abor  Day  week-end  to  attend  a 
* 'edding.  Both  the  bride  and 
i room  were  from  her  same  Serv- 
i ;e  unit  and  had  served  overseas 
i Dgether.  Not  only  was  this  a re- 
nion  with  them,  but  several  other 
V Drmer  co-workers  also  made  the 
- rip  for  the  wedding. 

‘ Mary  Lovell  of  the  Pay  Roll  De- 
1.  artment  is  recuperating  from  a 
Dnsillectomy  performed  at  the 
ordan  hospital. 

Several  more  of  the  office  force 
0 whom  this  year’s  vacation  is 
ow  just  a memory  are:  A1  Krue- 
er  of  the  Accounting  Department 
ho  vacationed  at  home  and  took 
ay  trips;  Ann  Peterson  who  went 
1 n a motor  trip  to  Virginia;  Rose 
ft  icGofI  of  the  Traffic  Dept.,  on 
;{  le  Cape;  A1  Cavicchi  of  the  Ad- 
) ertising-Mailing,  day  trips;  and 
> fenry  Keyserling,  head  of  the 
e ccounting  Division,  Canada. 

Two  Kingston  girls  have  been 
dded  to  the  office  force,  Bertha 
' agalls  and  Jane  Chandler. 

' Mary  Nickerson  (Fiber  Dept.) 
^ nd  Betty  Andrews  (Receptionist) 
pent  one  of  the  most  unusual  va- 
I ations  yet  recorded  in  the  NEWS, 
’hey  signed  up  for  a 6-day  cruise 

■ n a 90-ft.  two-masted  schooner 

■ 'hich  sails  along  the  Maine  coast 
1 utting  in  at  some  harbor  each 

ight.  The  23  passengers  on  board 
re  not  idle — it  is  “hit  the  deck” 
arly  each  morning  for  they  per- 
arm  the  galley  work  an<3  also 
elp  the  crew  with  some  of  the 
imple  sailing  duties.  Suppose 
hey  will  talk  “salty”  upon  iheir 
eturn? 

i Ralph  Drew’s  vacation  was  in- 
errupted  by  his  recall  to  Jury 
uty  — a special  session  of  the 
irand  Jury  on  which  he  served 
; s foreman. 

L.  F.  Southwick.  A.  L.  Holden 
nd  E.  G.  Roos,  with  their  wives, 
pent  the  Labor  Day  week-end  at 
•:  Dquossoc,  Maine.  While  there.  Ex- 
ert Fly-Fisherman  Holden  gave 
loos  and  Southwick  lessons  and 
tremendous  workout — there  is 
till  evidence  of  what  appears  to 
e sore  muscles.  They  report  good 
atches  but  we  haven’t  seen  any 
,ctual  proof. 

Mr.  and  Mrs*.  Robert  Roncarati 
f Forest  avenue  extension  have 
nnounced  the  engagement  of 
heir  daughter,  Freda,  to  Peter 
.'illani,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ame- 
'eo  Villani  of  Main  street,  Kings- 
pn.  Freda  is  employed  in  the 
tilling  Department.  Her  fiance, 
, ho  was  inducted  into  the  Army 
l^veral  months  ago,  is  on  a two 
eeks’  furlough,  prior  to  leaving 
pr  overseas  duty. 


f CREDIT  UNION  ~] 

INEZ  WHITE 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Giovanetti  who 
has  been  with  the  Credit  Union 
for  the  past  four  years  has  re- 
signed to  become  a full-fledged 
housewife.  Mrs.  Giovanetti  is  ser- 
iously taking  up  the  culinary  arts, 
but  to  date,  this  reporter  has  not 
had  any  samples  of  the  results. 
Best  wishes,  Jeannette,  in  your 
new  vocation,  and  it’s  needless  to 
say  how  much  we  miss  you  at  the 
office. 

Mrs.  Ethel  P.  Smith  has  joined 
the  force  of  the  Credit  Union. 
Keep  pitching,  Ethel,  it  will  all 
come  to  you.  We  trust  you  enjoy 
your  work  as  much  as  we  enjoy 
having  you. 

Mrs.  Inez  C.  White  goes  on  va- 
cation the  week  of  the  sixteenth. 
She  is  planning  to  spend  a num- 
ber of  days  in  New  York  City  with 
her  husband  and  friends. 

“Husband  to  Wife” 
On  Interior 

Decorating 

“See  here,  dear  . . . This  hus- 
band of  yours  has  a few  dreams 
of  his  own  about  the  happy  home. 
Not  for  any  new  drapes  or  added 
gadgets,  but  just  for  some  good 
old  solid  comfort  and  practicality. 
So  lend  me  an  ear,  will  you? 

“First,  I’d  like  lots  of  drawers. 
I want  room  for  neat  stacks  of 
shirts,  uninvolved  with  my  socks 
and  your  slips.  I’l  like  one  drawer 
for  sundries  like  cuff  links,  a place 
for  my  ties.  Hunting  is  fine,  but 
not  in  the  bedroom. 

“And,  lady,  please  put  a towel 
rack  where  I can  easily  reach  it 
from  the  shower,  with  a towel 
large  enough  so  that  it  won’t  give 
up  after  drying  my  face.  Large 
bars  of  soap  are  mighty  nice  to 
have  around  the  bathroom,  too. 

“Somewhere  put  a big,  comfort- 
able chair  that’s  all  mine — nothing 
fancy,  just  one  that  lets  me 
stretch  way  out.  Beside  it,  place 
an  end  table  to  hold  pipes,  a good 
lamp,  and  a shelf  of  my  favorite 
books.  And  let’s  have  lots  of 
whoppers  of  ash  trays  — within 
easy  reach. 

“I  want  covers  big  enough  to 
stay  tucked  in.  My  feet  get  cold, 
too.  And  let  the  bed  table  be  large 
enough  to  hold  books,  lamp,  radio, 
and  smoking  odds  and  ends. 

“A  closet  of  my  own  would  be 
pure  bliss;  then  I could  locate  my 
good  suit  or  my  work  pants  with- 
out fumbling  through  a bushel  of 
feminine  fripperies.  Provide  a 
good  light  and  a shoe  rack,  and 
see  how  neat  I am! 

“And  grant  me  a room  where 
my  kind  of  disorder  won’t  disturb 
anyone.  Put  it  in  the  basement, 
the  attic,  or  even  the  garage,  but 
let  it  be  mine — a place  where  I 
can  hole  up  on  rainy  days  and 
rule  like  a king. 

“And  for  the  innman  . . . how 
about  keeping  some  interesting 


B.  B.  Bradley  Named 
Gen.  Sales  Manager 


BARTLETT  B.  BRADLEY 

Effective  September  16,  Bartlett 
B.  Bradley  returns  to  the  sales 
organization  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  in  the  capacity 
of  General  Sales  Manager.  Mr. 
Bradley  is  the  son  of  our  Credit 
Manager,  H.  B.  Bradley. 

A graduate  of  Duxbury  High 
school  and  Dartmouth  college  in 
the  class  of  1929,  Bart  Bradley 
spent  some  time  in  the  paint  bus- 
iness with  the  'Valentine  Company 
in  New  York.  He  then  joined  the 
sales  force  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
and  served  for  nearly  ten  years 
as  representative  of  the  Company 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  came 
East  in  1940  when  he  was  named 
manager  of  the  Eastern  Sales 
District. 

■With  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Mr.  Bradley  was  commissioned  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 
served  for  two  years  in  the  Supply 
Division  in  Washington,  was  later 
recommissioned  in  the  line,  re- 
ceived amphibious  training,  and 
served  in  the  Pacific  in  various 
campaigns  which  ended  in  Japan 
in  1945. 

Mr.  Bradley  is  married  and  has 
a young  daughter. 

food  on  the  outside  parts  of  the 
refrigerator  shelves?  It’s  a long 
way  to  the  sandwich  spread  past 
the  dull  stuff  that  gets  stored  in 
a refrigerator.” 

(Better  Homes  & 
Garden  magazine) 


RETURNS  TO  WORK 

Lawrence  D.  Mossey,  chief 
steward  of  local  No.  692  TWUA, 
has  returned  to  his  duties  here 
after  being  absent  for  several 
weeks  following  an  operation  at 
the  Faulkner  hospital  in  Boston. 


Some  300  employees  of  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  attended 
the  Labor  Day  outing  sponsored  by 
Plymouth  Rock  Joint  Board,  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  of  America, 
which  was  held  on  the  holiday  at 
Nelson’s  grove  in  Kingston.  The 
outing  brought  together  for  the 
first  time  more  than  420  C.I.O. 
members  from  three  local  con- 
cerns, George  Mabbett  and  Sons 
Company,  the  Puritan  Mills  and 
Plymouth  Cordage. 

A full-course  turkey  dinner  was 
served  by  a caterer  under  cover 
of  a huge  circus  tent  and  refresh- 
ments were  served  throughout  the 
day.  A full  program  of  sports  was 
enjoyed  throughout  the  day,  con- 
sisting of  bocci,  baseball,  races, 
horseshoes  and  tug-of-war,  amid 
the  cheers  of  those  rooting  for 
their  favorites  to  win  the  prizes 
donated  by  over  forty  local  busi- 
ness establishments. 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
donated  two  $25.00  war  bonds  as 
door  prizes  and  these  were  won 
by  Herbert  Sears  and  Richard 
Gavoni.  Other  door-prize  winners 
were  Phyllis  Oldham  and  Anna 
Munch,  suit  patterns  from  Puri- 
tan Mills;  Earl  Osborne  and  Mrs. 
James  Bamford,  trouser  patterns 
from  Mabbett’s;  and  Marion  Ber- 
tolotti,  a grocery  order  from 
Rebuttini’s. 

TUG-OF-WAR 

One  of  the  sporting  events  that 
furnished  much  hilarity  was  the 
tug-of-war  with  Cordage  workers 
pulling  Puritan  and  Mabbett’s  all 
over  the  lot.  “Whack”  Zaniboni, 
rugged  Cordage  grounds  man,  was 
anchor  man  with  a length  of  good 
Plymouth  rope  tied  around  his 
waist. 

In  the  baseball  game  Puritan 
and  Mabbett’s  beat  Cordage  12-8 
and  the  Cordage  teams  also  suf- 
fered defeat  in  bocci.  Puritan 
Mills  won  the  women’s  bocci  game 
with  Mary  Caramello,  Mary  Rossi, 
Clara  Darsch  and  Rose  Boyle  as 
players.  In  the  men’s  bocci  game, 
Mabbett’s  won  over  both  Cordage 
and  Puritan.  The  players  wei'e 
Roger  Sweeney,  Ardigo  Gilli,  Adel- 
mo  Benassi  and  F.  Manzotti. 

Women’s  fungo  batting  was  won 
by  Dolores  Bernardo;  men’s  fungo 
batting  by  Frank  Govoni;  women’s 
backward  race.  Rose  Valenziano; 
men’s  backward  race,  Daniel 
Perry;  women’s  shoe  race,  Alice 
Weston;  horseshoes,  John  Freyer- 
muth  and  Lawrence  Kuhn;  egg 
hunt,  Katherine  Michel;  women’s 
ball  throwing.  Rose  Valenziano; 
men’s  ball  throwing,  Frank  Cap- 
pella;  fat  man’s  race,  Clyde 
Balboni. 

Mrs.  Anthony  Rezendes  distin- 
guished herself  by  winning  two 
pairs  of  nylon  stockings,  but  it 
took  her  some  17  chances  to  do  it. 
Tony  was  kept  busy  at  the  cash- 
box  and  it  was  hard  to  pry  him 
away  from  it  to  participate  in 
any  of  the  events. 

The  outing  got  underway  at 
10:00  a.m.  and  continued  until 
dark.  All  agreed  it  was  one  of  the 
largest  outings  ever  held  by  La- 
bor in  these  parts.  The  committee 
in  charge  deserves  a large  part  of 
the  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
occasion.  It  was  headed  by  Antone 
Morgardo,  chairman,  assisted  by 
Lawrence  Mossey,  Eugene  Ledo, 
Adrian  Holmes,  William  Frazer, 
Clement  Perry,  Joseph  Marques, 
Antone  Ferreira,  Robert  Tassina- 
ri,  James  Bernardoni,  Theodore 
Martin,  Arrigo  Ferioli,  Henry  Ga- 
ruti,  Anthony  Rezendes,  Vic  Cap- 
pannari,  Dorothy  PeiTy  and  Wil- 
liam J.  Bowes,  TWUA  Area  Di- 
rector. 
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Editorial  Notes 

THE  PROCLAMATION  by  Governor  Tobin  designating 
September  1-7  as  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Week 
drew  the  attention  of  many  veterans  to  the  advantages  such 
insurance  provides  in  peacetime.  Newly  enacted  laws  have 
made  broader  provisions  in  NSLI  policies  by  providing  greater 
benefits  and  removing  several  restrictions.  Ex-servicemen 
should  investigate  the  many  advantages  of  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  both  to  themselves  and  their  families. 

‘‘RUMOR  TRAVELS  faster  but  it  don’t  stay  put  as  long 
as  Truth,”  said  the  late  Will  Rogers.  Plymouth  Cordage  is 
probably  no  worse  in  speeding  rumors  on  their  merry  way 
than  any  other  plant,  but  that  doesn’t  make  this  practise  any 
more  excusable.  Whenever  you  hear  a bit  of  information 
with  the  “I-heard”  prefix,  you  can  be  pretty  sure  that  it’s  just 
a rumor  and  that  you’ll  be  doing  someone  an  injustice  by 
repeating  it.  Whether  it’s  talk  about  a fellow  worker,  the 
company,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  be  sure  it’s  true  before  you 
pass  it  along. 

NEXT  MONDAY,  September  23,  marks  a turning  point 
in  the  year — the  official  opening  of  the  Autumn  season.  What 
enchanting  vistas  the  word  “Autumn”  unfolds!  It  is  the  season 
when  Nature  is  at  her  most  beautiful  and  most  bountiful; 
when  the  woodlands  don  their  most  gorgeous  colors;  when 
late-blooming  flowers  defy  early  morning  frosts  to  add  their 
beauty  to  the  landscape;  when  yellow  pumpkins  and  shocks 
of  corn  dot  the  fields;  when  warm,  dry  days  are  followed  by 
cool,  comfortable  evenings.  Truly,  fall  days  are  among  the 
year’s  best! 

YOUNGSTERS  GREETED  September  with  less  enthusi- 
asm than  their  elders,  for  it  meant  “back  to  school”  for  them 
following  a tw’o  months’  respite  from  their  studies.  Parents 
watched  with  pride  their  offspring  trudging  off  to  school 
that  first  day,  freshly  scrubbed,  neatly  dressed,  and  occa- 
sionally a new  pair  of  shoes  pinching  a pair  of  small  feet. 
It  recalled  to  many  of  us  our  own  first  days  at  school,  greeting 
former  classmates  and  meeting  new  ones,  wondering  what 
the  new  teacher  would  be  like,  and  whether  we’d  be  able  to 
absorb  the  more  advanced  instructions  of  the  higher  grade. 


(lieck  Accidents 
By  Checking 
Your  Driving 

Are  you  really  a good  driver? 
Here’s  a sensible  way  to  rate  your- 
self in  this  year’s  Police  Traffic 
Safety  Check,  sponsored  by  the 
International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police. 

Let’s  be  honest  . . . remember, 
your  own  safety  and  that  of  your 
family  depend  on  the  way  you 
drive. 

1.  Do  you  always  signal  before 
turning  or  coming  to  a stop? 
(Never  play  guessing  games  with 
the  driver  behind  you.) 

2.  Do  you  always  come  to  a full 
stop  (never  coast  through)? 

3.  Do  you  give  the  pedestrian 
a break  even  though  he  may  not 
have  the  right  of  way?  (Remem- 
ber, you  walk  sometimes,  too. ' 

4.  Do  you  obey  traffic  lights — 
even  when  you’re  in  a hurry? 

5.  Do  you  drive  in  and  turn 
from  the  proper  traffic  lane? 

6.  Do  you  refuse  to  drink  before 
driving?  (Think,  now,  before 
answering.) 

7.  Do  you  drive  with  extra  cau- 


tion in  fog,  rain  or  snow  and  on 
wet  or  icy  pavement? 

8.  Do  you  know  and  obseiwe  the 
rules  of  the  road  in  your  com- 
munity? (Frankly,  now,  have  you 
ever  looked  them  up?) 

9.  Do  you  keep  alert  when  driv- 
ing— keep  your  mind  on  traffic? 

10.  Do  you  drive  within  the 
speed  limits — never  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  do  a little  “low  alti- 
tude flying’’? 

TEN  “YES”  ANSWERS  — Are 
you  really  that  good? 

EIGHT  TO  TEN  “YES”  AN- 
SWERS— Good  driving.  We  need 
more  of  you! 

SIX  TO  EIGHT  “YES”  AN- 
SWERS— Fair  driving — you  must 
improve. 

LESS  THAN  SIX  “YES”  AN- 
SWERS — Poor  driving.  You’re 
headed  for  trouble;  possibly  in- 
jury and  serious  financial  loss. 

P.S.  Take  another  look  at  your 
score.  Would  your  family  and 
friends  rate  you  the  same? 

Seriously,  don’t  you  wish  when 
you  and  your  family  are  on  the 
street  that  all  drivers  could  truth- 
fully answer  Yes  to  all  ten  ques- 
tions? Of  course  you  do — and  the 
next  driver  feels  the  same  way 
about  it.  So  start  today  to  im- 
prove your  score. 
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SEPTEMBER  18,  1926 

Elroy  T.  Clark  has  returned 
from  a trip  through  the  northern 
part  of  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, concluding  his  vacation 
with  a visit  to  his  parents  in 
Maine.  A postcard  mailed  at  the 
top  of  Mt.  Mansfleld.  Vermont’s 
highest  peak,  attests  the  fact  that 
he  climbed  the  mountain  in  his 
“flivver”  and  he  reports  that  he 
only  stopped  three  times  to  “cool 
off.” 

September  15,  16  and  17  marked 
the  Fourth  Annual  Sales  Confer- 
ence of  our  Company’s  Rope  Sales 
Division.  The  men  were  called  in 
from  their  respective  territories  to 
make  their  reports  and  to  receive 
direction  for  the  coming  year’s 
activity. 

The  group  winners  in  the  re- 
cent tennis  tournament  are  as 
follows:  Alton  White,  Tony  Spath 
and  Romeo  Carletti,  and  the  final 
winner  was  Alton  White. 


The  bowling  season  will  soo: 
open  and  Charlie  Basler,  ih 
chairman  of  th’  bowling  commit 
tee.  is  promising  us  a great  seasor 
Have  you  seen  the  alleys  sine 
they  have  been  reflnished? 

The  August  Safety  Recon 
shows  18  accidents  reported,  sevei 
of  which  were  lost  time.  A tota 
of  192  days  were  lost  in  August 
62  days  of  which  were  lost  fron 
accidents  occurring  in  August,  th 
remaining  130  days  being  los 
from  accidents  of  previous  month; 

Emilind"  .Tac'’-'to  back  ? 
work  in  Mill  3 after  a long  illness 
Registration  for  Embroidery 
Dressmaking,  Children’s  Sewing 
Sloyd,  Cooking,  Gymnasium  am 
Basketry  classes  began  this  monti 
at  the  Employment  Office. 

L.  F.  Bosworth  spent  his  vaca 
tion  touring  through  the  westen 
part  of  the  state.  New  York  am 
Connecticut. 


YOUR  GARDEN  IN  AUTUMN 


Harvesting  and  Storing 

THRIFTY  GARDENERS  who 
have  space  for  storage,  grow 
enough  vegetables  not  only  to  eat 
and  to  can,  but  to  lay  away  for 
winter  use. 

FOR  BEST  SUCCESS  IN 
STORAGE 

1.  Full  maturity  (undeveloped 
crops  will  not  keep  well). 

2.  Careful  handling  and  no 
blemishes. 

3.  Proper  temperature. 

4.  Correct  humidity  and  air 
circulation. 

WHEN  FROST  COMES  the 
first  vegetables  to  be  harvested 
for  storage  are  beans,  winter 
squash  and  pumpkins.  These  ten- 
der vegetables  must  not  remain 
out  of  doors  in  a freezing  temper- 
ature. Tomatoes,  peppei’s,  egg- 
plants and  cucumbers  should  be 
gathered  too,  but  these  cannot  be 
stored  for  any  length  of  time. 

ON  KEEPING  TOMATOES— 
Ripe  ones  keep  well  in  the  refrig- 
erator. but  green  tomatoes  will  not 
ripen  there.  They  should  be  laid 
out  without  touching  each  other 
in  the  sun  or  in  a dark,  cool  place 
and  transferred  to  the  refrigerator 
or  other  cold  place  when  they 
turn  red.  Or,  the  vines  may  be 
pulled  up  and  hung  in  a basement 
or  warm  garage  to  allow  the  fruits 
to  ripen.  If,  however,  the  fruits 
drop  from  the  suspended  vines, 
they  risk  being  bruised.  Tomatoes 
may  also  be  wrapped  in  paper  and 
stored  in  a box  in  a fairly  cool 
room. 

A tomato  ripened  on  the  grow- 
ing vine  has  the  greater  vitamin 
value  and  flavor  than  one  which 
is  picked  green. 

DON’T  BE  IN  A HURRY  to  dig 
and  store  your  root  crops.  This 
applies  to  beets,  carrots,  rutabagas 
and  turnips.  Leave  them  in  the 
ground  until  heavy  frost  — even 


after  the  tops  have  died  down,  bu 
of  course  remove  them  before  tb 
ground  freezes  hai'd.  They  keei 
better  after  low  temperatures  havi 
caused  the  cells  to  fill  up  wit! 
starch  and  sugar,  while  the  wate 
content  becomes  less. 

CELERY  may  be  stored  in  dr; 
pits  or  trenches  and  covered  witi 
a foot  of  straw  and  weighted  dowi 
with  boards,  or  they  may  be  store( 
in  a cool  room  with  their  root 
in  moist  sand.  A little  light  i 
preferable  to  a dark  storag 
cellar. 

A GOOD  INCH  OF  STEJ 
should  be  left  on  carrots,  beets 
turnips,  rutabagas  and  onion 
when  harvesting  for  storage. 

ROOT  CROPS  AND  CABBAG 
ES  keep  best  in  moist  atmos 
pheres. 

ONIONS  DISLIKE  HUMIDIT’ 
and  must  be  kept  dry. 

WHERE  TO  STORE  ROO’ 
CROPS : 

1.  In  a cool,  ventilated  cella 
or  storage  room. 

2.  In  a garage,  if  heated,  or  un 
til  freezing  weather  arrives. 

3.  In  a cellar  window-well. 

4.  In  a straw-lined  pit  in  th 
ground  and  covered  with  dirt. 

5.  In  barrels,  boxes  or  can 
sunk  into  the  ground  and  coverei 
with  a foot  of  soil. 

Warning:  The  vegetables  mus 
not  freeze! 

LEAVE  IN  GROUND:  Parsnip 
and  salsify  (oyster  plant)  may  b 
left  in  the  ground  all  winter — ii 
fact  the  flavor  is  improved  b; 
freezing.  All  members  of  the  cab 
bage  family  will  stand  a good  dea 
of  frost.  Broccoli  will  keep  oi 
bearing  until  late  autumn,  so  wil 
Brussels  sprouts.  Cabbage  an 
cauliflower  are  frost  resistant.  Bu 
cabbage  should  be  stored  in  a coc 
place  after  real  freezing  weathe 
comes. 
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Plymouth  Cordage  Club  Welcomes  Its  Servicemen 


I 


The  Plymouth  Cordage  Club  extends  “Welcome  Home”  greetings  to  its  members  who  served  in  the  armed  forces,  by  holding  a clambake 
and  outing  in  their  honor  at  Legion  Camp  at  West  Pond.  About  100  members  attended  and  enjoyed  a full  program  of  sports  and  refreshments. 


ROPE  WALK  I 

JOHN  J.  SMITH 


TOP  FLOOR  ^ 100  AT  CORDAGE  CLUB 
No.  3 Mill  I ‘‘WELCOME  HOME'’  OUTING 


The  Labor  Day  week-end  found 
nany  of  our  Ropewalk  employees 
Attending  outings  given  by  various 
ocal  clubs  and  organizations. 

, William  DeFelice  and  Peter 
Schmidt  enjoyed  themselves  at 
,he  Legion  Camp  at  West  Pond 
vhere  the  Cordage  Club  sponsored 
m outing  for  club  members  and 
■nvited  ex-servicemen. 

, On  Sunday,  September  1,  the 
foung  America  Club  entertained 
dub  members  and  local  service- 
i nen  at  an  outing  held  at  Bartlett 
§ ^ond  in  Plymouth.  Joseph  Lewis 
)f  the  Walk  attended  this  very 
;uccessful  affair. 

On  Labor  Day  Local  692, 
r.W.U.A.,  sponsored  a very  suc- 
:essful  outing  at  Nelson  Grove  in 
, Kingston.  Among  the  many  mem- 
^ )ers  and  invited  guests  to  attend 
vere  Alvin  Guidaboni  and  John 
j pmith  of  the  Walk. 

I Alvin  Guidaboni  is  busy  organ- 
j zing  an  Archery  Club  in  Plym- 
I )uth.  Any  men  or  women  who 
I hink  they  might  be  interested  in 
'.uch  a club  are  invited  to  contact 

< Mvin  for  further  details. 

^ Back  at  the  Ropewalk  on  tem- 
s JoraiT  transfers  for  a three-week 
jeriod  are; 

Thomas  Brown  from  No.  2 Mill. 
! Nicholas  Schneider  and  Peter 
7!  Dries  from  No.  1 Mill. 

< Joseph  Finney  and  Peter  Bregoli 
q 'rom  No.  3 Mill. 

a Manuel  Feitor  from  the  Depart- 
1 tient  of  Grounds. 


PREP  ROOM  I 

I No.  1 Mill 



11  TENNIE  ALMEIDA 

I Connie  Quintal,  accompanied  by 
i*  .'lorence  L.  Night  of  Roxbury, 
K'ere  recent  week  - end  guests  of 
krs.  Louise  Chase  of  Allston. 

■ Mrs.  Catharine  Pimental.  who 
is  confined  to  her  home  following 
l recent  operation,  was  presented 
i basket  of  fruit  from  her  fellow 
l^'orkers.  We  received  a thank-you 
‘ard  from  her  a few  weeks  ago. 
pfe  all  hope  you  enjoyed  the  bas- 
ket. Kathy,  and  hurry  back. 

I Tony  Caton  is  back  in  No.  1 
iJill  after  two  weeks  in  No.  3 Mill, 
taking  Mike  Darsch’s  place  while 
le  was  on  vacation.  I’m  quite  sure 
hey  all  took  to  Tony  as  we  did 
heir  Jack  Patrico. 

Bianca  Manfredi  says  she  spent 
in  enjoyable  holiday  at  the  C.I.O. 
buting  at  Nelson’s  Grove.  I under- 
stand she  is  veiT  good  at  baseball. 
I Gladys  Craw  and  Doris  Nelson 
• ire  newcomers  to  our  little  circle 
< 'n  No.  1 Mill.  Both  are  feeders. 
* Jfelcome,  girls! 

I Alfred  Souza  was  one  of  the 
» arize  winners  at  the  C.I.O.  outing 
^ )n  Labor  Day.  Mike  Ferioli  was 
I dso  present  at  the  outing.  What 
lid  you  win,  Mike? 

I Alfred  “Duke”  Alves  has  report- 
'd back  to  work,  healthy  and 
trong  after  spending  several 
Ireeks  at  home  following  an  in- 
jury received  while  working.  Glad 
io  have  you  back,  Duke. 


MAE  CARREIRA 

Mike  Darsch  has  returned  to 
work  after  a two  weeks’  vaca- 
tion, part  of  which  was  spent 
visiting  friends  in  Maine  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife. 

Sarah  Fratus  attended  the  wed- 
ding of  her  nephew  Mickey  on 
Sunday,  September  1.  The  bride 
is  the  former  Helen  Carreira,  who 
at  one  time  was  an  employee  of 
Plymouth  Cordage.  Good  luck  to 
you  both,  Mickey  and  Helen! 

Don’t  feel  too  bad.  Sparky  Dries, 
about  the  town  team  losing  both 
games  on  Labor  Day.  I guess  it 
was  just  one  of  those  days.  Let’s 
hope  you  didn’t  have  any  bets  on 
those  games. 

Enis  Breveglieri  is  interested  in 
baseball  all  of  a sudden  and  I 
don’t  mean  the  Plymouth  town 
team.  I guess  all  the  baseball 
teams  haven’t  got  a guy  named 
Ney  on  them,  but  good  old  Bridge- 
water  has. 

Vacation  time  is  over  and  every- 
one is  back  on  the  job.  Jack  Pa- 
trico is  back  from  No.  1 Mill;  Joe 
Travers  is  back  on  the  elevator; 
Lena  Viera  is  back  to  work  on 
prep  taking  Mary  Costa  with  her; 
Wayne  Allen  is  also  back  on  prep; 
and  then  it’s  “Hello,  Mike  Darsch, 
good-bye,  Tony  Caton,’’  back  to 
No.  1.  He  has  been  subbing  for 
Mike. 

We  all  welcome  Tennie  V.  Al- 
meida back  to  No.  3 Mill  after  a 
long  stay  at  home.  It’s  nice  hav- 
ing you  around,  Tennie.  We  don’t 
always  get  someone  as  pleasant 
as  you  to  work  with. 

What  moans  and  groans  around 
the  mill  the  past  couple  of  weeks. 
The  thought  of  48  hours  is  awful, 
but  just  wait  until  pay  day  comes 
around.  Then  watch  all  the  smil- 
ing faces,  and  that  goes  for  yours 
truly  also. 

i SPINNING  ROOM  ' | 

I Mill  No.  1 I 


DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

Mary  Bastoni  danced  off  with 
the  first  prize  in  the  jitterbug  con- 
test held  at  White  Horse  Playland 
on  August  22.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  watched  Mary  jitterbug 
knows  she  certainly  gets  around. 

Now  that  a second  tar  machine 
has  been  added  to  the  Reclaiming 
Department,  the  Test  Room  will 
be  moved  up  to  No.  1 Spinning 
Room,  next  to  the  scale. 

Gloria  Vaz  attended  the  Civic 
League  Convention  at  New  Bed- 
ford with  her  husband,  Manuel 
Vaz  of  No.  2 Mill. 

Annie  Thomas  and  her  family 
spent  the  holiday  in  Connecticut 
visiting  relatives  and  friends. 

Alfred  Martin,  son  of  our  own 
Caroline  Martin,  was  married  on 
September  15  to  Miss  Josephine 
Morini,  a No.  2 Mill  employee. 
The  bride  was  given  a shower  at 
her  home  by  relatives  and  many 
lovely  gifts  were  received. 

The  Cordage  women  lost  a game 
of  bocci  to  the  Puritan  women  at 
the  outing,  but  the  Cordage  men 
certainly  came  back  to  beat  the 


A “Welcome  Home”  outing  and 
clambake  for  some  40  returned 
veterans,  all  members  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Club,  was  held 
on  Sunday,  September  1,  at 
Legion  Camp  at  West  Pond. 

A beautiful  late  summer  day 
made  weather  conditions  ideal  for 
the  party  and  helped  to  make  it 
an  outstanding  success. 

Good  food  and  plenty  of  it 
seemed  to  be  the  principal  feature 
of  the  outing,  which  got  under- 
way at  10  a.m.  with  a hearty 
breakfast.  Promptly  at  1 o’clock 
the  clambake  was  served  by  a 
caterer,  consisting  of  lobsters, 
clams,  fish,  sausages,  cold  cuts, 
sweet  corn,  watermelon  and  many 
other  delectable  items.  At  3 p.m. 
hot  dogs  and  sandwiches  were 
served  and  again  in  the  evening. 

Sports  were  enjoyed  throughout 
the  day  including  softball,  horse- 
shoe pitching,  bocci  and  swim- 
ming. 

The  entire  outing  was  enthu- 
siastically received  by  the  veter- 
ans and  offered  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  acquaintances 
with  fellow  servicemen  as  well 
as  with  other  club  members.  About 
100  persons  attended  the  bake. 

The  committee  in  charge  came 
in  for  their  share  of  praise  for 
their  efforts  in  making  the  outing 
so  enjoyable.  Albert  J.  Cavicchi 
served  as  chairman,  assisted  by 
Elwyn  Krueger,  Peter  Smith,  Bill 


STEAM  and  POWER 

I 

K.  H.  HOLMES 

Repairs  to  No.  3 and  4 Boilers 
have  been  completed  by  a crew 
from  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
Boiler  company. 

Engineer  Elwyn  Beane  has  re- 
turned from  his  vacation  spent  in 
Connecticut  and  E.  T.  Clark  is  en- 
joying his  vacation  now. 

Reports  from  Chief  Engineer  C. 
B.  Hudson  indicate  he  is  making 
good  progress  in  recovering  from 
his  illness. 

The  Power  Plant  “Isaac  Wal- 
tons” have  changed  from  striper 
fishing  to  mackerel.  Good  catches 
are  I'eported. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  on 
the  dredging  project,  in  spite  of 
continual  northeast  blows.  The 
work  should  be  completed  in  an- 
other month. 


Puritan  men  at  the  Tug-of-War. 
The  Cordage  men  also  won  the 
softball  game  from  the  Puritan 
and  Mabbetts  men,  with  a score 
of  12  to  8. 

George  Fontaine,  son  of  Orrie 
Fontaine,  our  foi-eman,  was  mar- 
ried on  September  1 to  Miss  Jus- 
tine Delano  of  Duxbury. 

Wanted:  A reliable  and  accurate 
watch  to  donate  to  Polly  Freyer- 
muth.  It  seems  that  when  Polly 
and  her  escort  spend  a day  in 
Boston,  time  just  doesn’t  mean  a 
thing  to  them  until  they  run  to 
the  South  Station,  only  to  find  the 
last  train  pulling  out.  Remember, 
Polly,  “Time  and  tide  wait  for  no 
man.”  Or  woman,  either. 


Mayers,  Andrew  Brenner,  George 
Aldrovandi  and  Robert  Sampson. 

Some  of  the  veterans  who  at- 
tended were : Bruno  Adamo, 
George  Berardi,  Adeline  Bernardo, 
Dino  Borsari,  Abel  Carvalho,  Adolf 
Cavicchi,  Don  Cavicchi,  Dominick 
DeFelice,  William  DeFelice,  Leon- 
ard Darsch,  Robert  Emond,  Frank 
Enos,  Morris  Fernez,  Joseph  D. 
Ferreira,  Frank  Gallo,  Winfield 
Henry,  Louis  landoli,  Nicholas 
Izzo,  Elwin  Krueger,  Leno  Lenzi, 
Louis  Lima,  William  Masi,  Don- 
ald W.  Mayers,  Roy  Morse,  John 
Munch,  Amelio  Pasolini,  Julius 
Pasolini,  Mando  Pellegrini,  Alden 
Raymond,  Chester  Rossi,  Edward 
Rossi,  Elno  Rossi,  Louis  Sitta, 
Umberto  Stanghellini,  Vincent 
Stefani,  Edward  Travers,  Antonio 
Valenziano,  Alton  White,  and 
Libero  Zammarchi. 


PREP  ROOM 
No.  2 Mill 


HELEN  GUIDETTI 

Robert  Brock  and  his  wife  en- 
joyed a two  weeks’  vacation  vis- 
iting his  brother  in  New  York. 

Clara  Viera  enjoyed  her  vaca- 
tion spending  one  week  in  Aga- 
wam and  the  other  week  in  Bos- 
ton and  Nantasket  Beach. 

Oscar  Sance  and  his  wife  spent 
a vacation  visiting  his  brother  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Helen  Guidetti  staved  right  in 
Plymouth,  but  she  found  some- 
thing to  do  every  night. 

Ezaura  Thimas  has  left  us  to 
be  married  in  November. 


HARRIS  HALL 


JOYCE  PALMER 

Dorothy  Proule  tells  us  we 
missed  something,  when  we  missed 
the  C.I.O.  Outing  at  Nelson’s 
Grove  on  Labor  Day,  especially 
the  “banana  fritters.” 

Ada  Tassinari  divided  her  two- 
week  vacation  between  Boston. 
Worcester,  the  Cape,  and  several 
other  New  England  spots. 

Eleanor  Vacchi  had  a family 
reunion  in  the  form  of  a picnic  at 
Billington  Sea  on  Sunday,  August 
18.  This  was  the  first  time  in  five 
years,  that  her  five  Ex-Army 
brothers  were  united. 

The  new  “Bendix  Besse”  is 
greatly  appreciated  at  Harris  Hall, 
especially  by  Isabelle  Pacheco, 
who  has  become  quite  skilled  as 
its  operator. 

Mae  Besse  attended  a wedding 
at  the  Baptist  church  on  Sunday. 
August  25. 

Tony  Tavares  spent  six  weeks 
at  “Linda  Vista,”  his  new  cottage 
on  Fresh  pond,  with  his  wife  and 
two  sons,  and  their  families.  On 
Sunday,  Sept.  1,  they  wound  up 
their  stay  there,  with  a clambake 
attended  by  Mrs.  Tavares’  rela- 
tives and  friends  from  Somerville. 
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I LABORATORY  I 

I— — 

MARIE  SANCE 

Most  Laboratory  employees  this 
year  spent  their  vacations  relax- 
ing. Fred  Travers  stayed  at  11 
Center  street,  Kingston,  trying  to 
keep  his  dog  Pepper  from  eating 
the  family’s  meat  supply.  Alan 
Roberts  went  to  Micajah’s  Pond 
to  his  family’s  summer  camp. 

During  his  two  weeks’  vacation 
Everett  Warner  visited  his  parents 
in  Amherst.  Miss  Jean  Murray, 
Everett’s  fiancee,  accompanied 
him. 

It  was  a toss-up  as  to  where 
Nickie  Strassel  was  during  his  va- 
cation, between  6 Alden  street  and 
Fenway  Park  in  Boston. 

William  Rudolph  motored  to 
Niagara  Palls  and  then  to  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  the  first  week  in 
August. 

Dr.  Bryce  Prindle  and  R.  E. 
Miskelly  also  were  on  vacation  the 
first  week  in  August. 

Beatrice  Arthur,  teacher  at 
Plymouth  Junior  High  school, 
helped  out  with  the  clerical  work 
during  vacation  time  here.  Jane 
Chandler  of  Kingston  also  helped 
out  a couple  of  days. 

Marie  Sance  won’t  go  blue- 
berrying  in  the  Kingston  woods 
any  more,  not  so  long  as  there  is 
poison  ivy  anyway.  Marie  was 
quite  uncomfortable  last  week  and 
had  to  stay  home  for  a few  days. 

Norman  Farquhar  spent  a 
week’s  vacation  at  Newfound  Lake, 
Bristol,  New  Hampshire.  He  and 
his  family  visited  Lost  River,  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountains,  and  the 
Aerial  Tramway. 

Chapin  Harris  went  to  Mano- 
met  with  his  family  for  their  two 
weeks’  vacation. 

Stanley  Remick  and  Adolph 
Wirzburger  spent  their  two  weeks’ 
vacation  at  home. 

Baxter  Moore  leaves  on  Sep- 
tember 19  for  a two  weeks’  vaca- 
tion in  his  beloved  Maine. 

George  Pratt  went  on  a motor 
trip  to  Niagara  Falls  and  then  up 
to  Montreal.  Canada.  On  his  re- 
turn he  stopped  in  New  York  to 
see  a former  buddy  of  his  from 
the  service. 

Allen  Roberts’  brother  Stanley 
is  here  with  his  parents  on  Holmes 
terrace  for  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Jack  Towery  has  been  seen  at 
so  many  auction  sales  lately  we 
think  he  is  taking  up  the  business 
as  a sideline. 

Phoebe  Shirley  went  to  Michi- 
gan to  visit  her  brother  John  and 
his  family  the  last  week  in  August. 

Fred  Ruprecht  will  be  on  vaca- 
tion starting  September  16. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sance  have 
announced  the  forthcoming  mar- 
riage of  their  daughter,  Marie 
Celine,  to  Nicholas  Frank  Vernaz- 
zaro,  on  Sunday,  September  22,  at 
St.  Mary’s  rectory. 

Everett  Warner  and  his  fiancee 
have  finally  found  an  apartment 
and  are  planning  to  get  married 
in  the  near  future. 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Arthur  Pedro  and  Beatrice 
Hutchinson  were  united  in  mar- 
riage at  St.  Mary’s  rectory  at 
10:15  a.m.,  Sunday,  September  1. 
A reception  was  held  at  the  bride’s 
home  in  Taunton  from  12  to  4 
p.m.  The  couple  left  for  their 
honeymoon  in  Maine  for  a week. 

Evelyn  Boyle  of  the  Tag  Room 
has  returned  to  her  duties  after 
a week’s  illness.  Bella  Jesse  who 
substituted  for  her  has  returned  to 
No.  2 Mill. 

Andrew  Voght  has  returned  to 
work  after  several  weeks’  illness. 

Joseph  Freyermuth  is  still  out 
from  an  injury  to  his  left  fore- 
finger a few  weeks  ago.  The 
wound  is  healing  as  well  as  can 
be  expected. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cravalho 
and  son  Joseph  Jr.,  have  returned 
from  their  summer  cottage  at 
Fresh  Pond  where  they  spent  the 
summer, 

Josiah  A.  Robbins  is  serving  on 
the  Civil  Jury  in  Plymouth. 


I BALLING  ROOM 
No.  2 Mill 


NELLIE  MONTI 

Miss  Josephine  Morini  and  Al- 
fred Martin  exchanged  “I  do’s”  at 
the  altar  of  St.  Mary’s  church  on 
Sunday,  September  15.  The  bride 
wore  a white  brocade  satin  gown. 
They  will  make  their  home  on 
Cherry  street  following  a short 
honeymoon  trip.  Congratulations 
and  the  best  of  luck  to  you  both! 

A pi'e-nuptial  shower  was  given 
Josephine  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 4,  at  her  home  on  Davis 
street.  Many  friends  and  co- 
workers were  there  and  she  re- 
ceived many  lovely  gifts.  Her 
friends  here  at  Cordage  presented 
her  with  a handsome  maple  table 
and  table  lamp  to  match. 

Manuel  Duarte  will  soon  em- 
bark on  a trip  to  Portugal  where 
he  will  visit  his  aged  mother.  He 
expects  to  be  gone  for  three 
months. 

Everett  Sampson  spent  the  La- 
bor Day  week  - end  visiting  his 
brother  who  lives  in  Malden. 

Nicky  Douylliez  had  to  move  his 
lobster  pots  to  the  Kingston  chan- 
nel since  they’ve  been  dredging 
out  here  at  Cordage  harbor.  He 
complains  there  are  more  crabs 
than  lobsters  in  Kingston. 

John  Pimental,  foreman  on  the 
Middle  Floor  in  No.  2 Mill,  is  on 
vacation  and  Bill  Gilman  is  sub- 
stituting. 

Deborah  Griffin  and  Helen  Ta- 
vares, both  of  the  Balling  Room, 
have  left  Plymouth  Cordage,  as 
has  Ida  Santos  also,  who  w’as 
down  in  No.  2 basement. 

Hello  and  welcome  to  the  new- 
comers in  the  Baler  twine  balling 
room.  They  are  Augustina  Taddia 
and  Emily  Almeida  and  we  hope 
they’ll  enjoy  working  here. 

According  to  all  reports,  a good 
time  was  had  by  all  at  the  C.I.O. 
outing  on  Labor  Day  at  Nelson’s 
Grove.  When  referring  to  the 
tug-o’-war  contest  in  which  Frank 
Gallo  helped  to  win  a prize,  he 
said  repeatedly,  “It  was  just  like 
taking  candy  from  a baby.” 

Yours  Truly  and  Martha  Le- 
mius,  reporter  in  No.  1 Mill,  spent 
a very  enjoyable  Labor  Day  week- 
end at  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Maine. 

Legion  Convention  honors  and 
parade  honors  went  to  Plymouth 
Post  40.  American  Legion  Band  of 
Plymouth.  Five  of  its  membei’s 
are  here  in  No.  2 Mill:  Manuel 
Vaz,  Manuel  Cavacco,  Manuel 
Coelho,  Antone  Cqrrea  and  James 
Costa. 

For  those  who  prefer  working 
on  the  morning  shift  in  the  Ball- 
ing Room,  it's  as  though  the  hand 
of  fate  reached  down  and  gave 
them  a friendly  pat  on  the  head. 
Some  of  the  comments  overheard 
when  told  the  news  the  Balling 
Room  would  operate  on  a 6:00  to 
2:30  shift  for  a short  period  went 
thusly:  Josephine  Morini  re- 

marked she  couldn’t  have  re- 
ceived a finer  wedding  present; 
Jimmy  Cadose  will  be  able  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  his  wife 
again  since  she  works  on  a morn- 
ing shift;  Everett  Sampson  will  be 
able  to  go  to  the  Bluebird  more 
than  once  a week;  and  Yours 
Truly  will  be  able  to  attend  her 
sewing  bee  every  week. 

On  Saturday.  August  10,  a 
group  of  men  and  women  from 
Plymouth  Cordage  went  on  a deep 
sea  fishing  trip  on  Johnny  Ta- 
vares’ new  boat.  They  enjoyed 
themselves  despite  a lack  of  co- 
operation from  the  fish. 

And  in  conclusion,  a word  about 
that  modest  gentleman,  Tony 
Rego.  He  seems  to  be  fired  with 
an  enthusiasm  and  a zest  for  liv- 
ing. He  enjoys  doing  the  little 
things  in  life  as  well  as  the  more 
important  things.  Eating  is  a 
favorite  pastime  to  be  indulged 
in  often.  To  watch  him  eating  his 
lunch  is  to  whet  your  own  appe- 
tite. And  the  lunch  he  carries! 
Although  he  enjoys  his  work,  he 
becomes  particularly  enthused 
when  the  week-end  rolls  around. 
Tony  could  very  well  be  the  true 
exponent  of  the  theme,  “I  love  life 
and  I want  to  live.” 


BON  VOYAGE ! 


MANUEL  DUARTE  MANUEL  AUGUSTINHO  Jr. 


Two  No.  2 Mill  workers  will  sail  soon  for  Portugal  to  visit  their 
families.  They  will  embark  on  the  S.  S.  Marine  Perch  which  was  orig- 
inally scheduled  to  leave  New  York  on  September  7 but  which  has  been 
held  up  pending  settlement  of  the  strike.  Mr.  Duarte  is  going  to  the  Me- 
deira  Islands  to  visit  his  mother  whom  he  hasn’t  seen  in  27  years.  Mr. 
Augustinho  will  go  to  Lisbon  to  visit  relatives.  Both  are  on  a three- 
months  leave  of  absence. 


TAR  HOUSE 


JESSE  L.  REZENDES 

With  Jack  Ferreira  and  Frank 
Spaluzzi  now  operating  the  two 
recently  transferred  36  - thread 
Treating  Yarn  Machines  down  in 
the  Reclaiming  Department,  more 
room  was  made  available  for  the 
rapidly  expanding  laboratory. 
This  has  enabled  the  Reclaiming 
Department  to  operate  on  an  in- 
definite two  shifts.  We  never 
dreamed  we’d  see  the  day  when 
two  shifts  would  come  down  the 
Reclaim,  but  it  has. 

While  a few  more  machine 
changes  are  being  made  within 
these  four  tarred  walls,  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  operate  on  an 
indefinite  three  shifts  which  will 
enable  the  carpenter  and  mainte- 
nance crews  to  proceed  with  then- 
scheduled  work.  We  all  believe 
that  when  this  is  all  completed, 
our  plant’s  lab  is  going  to  rate 
with  the  country’s  best. 

Eugene  Ledo  recently  enter- 
tained relatives  from  California 
and  they  proudly  stated  that  our 
rope  products  were  very  popular 
with  the  ship  yards  and  various 
factories  out  there  on  the  West 
Coast.  This  is  indeed  news  that 
we  are  happy  to  listen  to  and  pass 
along. 

The  engagement  has  been  an- 
nounced of  Dorothy  Steen  of  Rox- 
bury  and  Essio  Besegai.  No  date 
has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 


I CORDAGE  CLUB 
■ 

WILLIAM  MAYERS 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the 
1946-47  Bowling  Tournaments, 
the  opening  date  not  yet  an- 
nounced. We  are  looking  foi-ward 
to  a big  year  with  additional 
teams.  Gerald  Rezendes  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Bowling 
Committee  and  anyone  interested 
should  contact  Gerry. 

We  regret  to  say  that  Angus 
Connell,  our  club  janitor,  died  re- 
cently. We  extend  our  sympathy 
to  his  family. 

Photographs  taken  at  the  an- 
nual clambake  may  be  obtained  by 
leaving  your  order  at  the  counter. 
These  pictures  come  in  two  sizes 
and  are  priced  at  40  cents  and  75 
cents  each. 

George  Fontaine  was  manied 
on  Sunday,  September  1,  to  Jus- 
tine Delano  of  Duxbury.  They 
spent  their  honeymoon  in  New 
Hampshire.  George  served  in  the 
Pacific  for  several  months. 

Stanley  Remick  and  Bill  Mayers 
have  returned  to  their  duties  at 
the  Club  after  enjoying  two  weeks’ 
vacation. 

Alphonso  Gallerani,  a veteran 
of  World  War  II,  serving  in  the 
European  Theatre,  has  been  em- 
ployed as  the  new  janitor  at  the 
Club. 


I 


1 


I 


“I  thought  sure  I saw  my  boy  friend  in  here!” 
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Newlywed' 


' Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Bisson  who 
‘^j  vere  married  recently  at  St. 

1-  ; Vlary’s  church.  Before  her  mar- 
j -iagre  Mrs.  Bisson  was  Miss  Lucy 
j Miguel,  a No.  2 Mill  worker. 


COCA-COLA  SUPPLY 

IS  SHORT 

The  shortage  of  Coca-Cola 
throughout  the  Plant  is  due  to  a 
short  supply  of  sugar.  The  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Cordage  Club 
who  have  charge  of  the  supply  of 
Coca-Cola  throughout  the  Plant 
have  had  this  matter  up  with  the 
manager  of  the  Coca-Cola  Bottling 
Company  supplying  this  area,  and 
they  report  that  there  should  be 
additional  quantities  before  long. 

The  volume  of  business  that  the 
Coca-Cola  Company  gets  from 
this  Plant  is  appreciated  and  sup- 
pliers say  that  they  are  and  will 
do  everything  possible  for  us. 
There  will  be  no  less  than  we  are 
now  getting  and  coming  weeks 
should  bring  additional  quanti- 
ties, and  we  are  told  that  by  next 
Spring  we  should  have  a full  sup- 
ply and  all  that  employees  may 
wish. 

What  the  suppliers  are  able  to 
put  out  appears  to  be  allocated 
fairly,  and  it  seems  that  we  are 
gettinv  and  will  continue  to  get 
our  full  share. 


Many  Problems  Discussed  at 
District  Managers’  Meeting 


At  a three-day  meeting,  held 
it  the  Algonquin  Club,  Boston, 
I Plymouth  Cordage  district  man- 
' igers  met  to  discuss  the  supply, 
sales,  quota  and  distribution  prob- 
. ems  currently  being  met  through- 
J Dut  the  United  States.  This  meet- 
' ng,  which  opened  September  5th, 
vas  one  of  a series  of  regular 
' luarterly  round-table  sessions 
leld  under  the  direction  of  E.  G. 
^loos.  Vice  President  and  Direc- 
' ;or  of  Sales. 

Mr.  Roos  first  outlined  and  com- 
pared fiber  supply  and  the  United 
States’  demand  for  rope,  binder 
swine  and  baler  twine.  It  was  im- 
nediately  obvious  that  the  most 
argent  question  before  the  meet- 
ng  was  “How  to  allocate  Plym- 
outh's reduced  supplies  of  rope 
and  twine  to  each  section  of  the 
:ountry.”  Figures  of  shipments 
oy  districts  were  presented  by  R. 
3.  Bailey,  Statistical  Division  of 
:he  Sales  Department.  Allocation 
then  proceeded  on  the  basis  of 
these  past  figures  with  some  con- 
sideration being  given  to  today’s 
needs. 

With  this  key  question  settled, 

ithe  group  then  tackled  the  long 
agenda  which  included  such  varied 
subjects  as  the  size  and  location 
of  baler  twine  markets,  the  mer- 
chandising of  Italian  hemp  goods, 
nylon  lariat  packaging,  Saran  rope 
sales,  tying  twine  prospects,  and 
a host  of  similar  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  sales.  Advertising  and  Sales 
g Promotion  plans  were  presented 
's  by  W.  A.  Scherff,  Sales  Promotion 
( Manager. 

( On  Friday,  the  luncheon  session 
I included  E.  W.  Brewster,  Presi- 
dent of  the  company.  Mr.  Brews- 
! ter  outlined  the  fiber  supply  and 
• manufacturing  conditions  as  well 
' as  general  company  policies.  He 
' then  spent  several  hours  answer- 
( ing  a wide  range  of  questions 
I'  asked  by  the  District  Managers. 
• These  men,  spending  most  of 


their  time  in  the  field  and  far 
from  the  plant,  always"  welcome 
these  opportunities  to  get  first- 
hand information. 

The  meeting  closed  Saturday 
afternoon  with  each  manager 
covering  individual  district  de- 
tails with  Mr.  Roos. 


PREPARE  THE 
GARDEN  FOR  WINTER 

Clean  Up  the  Vegetable  Patch — 
Don’t  leave  it  a graveyard  of  corn 
stalks,  dead  vines  and  debris. 

Tear  Up  and  Burn  diseased  and 
insect-infested  corn  stalks  and 
vegetable  remains. 

Spade  Under  healthy  weeds 
vegetable  leaves  and  stalks — ^these 
will  improve  the  soil  by  adding 
organic  matter  to  it. 

Do  Not  Leave  for  Spring  the 
jobs  you  can  do  in  the  fall: 

1.  Have  your  soil  tested  for 
acidity  and  fertility,  if  you  think 
it  needs  it. 

2.  Remove  surrounding  weeds 
which  can  harbor  insects  and  car- 
ry over  diseases  to  next  spring. 

3.  If  manure  is  available  now, 
spread  it  over  the  garden  and  turn 
it  under  this  fall.  It  is  of  less 
value  if  left  exposed  all  winter. 
Fresh  manure  can  be  used  now, 
but  in  spring  rotted  manure  is 
safer. 

4.  Sod  land  and  heavy  clay 
soil  is  benefited  by  being  dug  in 
the  fall  and  left  in  a rough  state 

o freeze  and  thaw  during  the 
winter.  This  helps  improve  its 
texture. 

If  the  Soil  is  to  be  Limed — Rake 
it  into  the  top  two  or  three  inches 
of  soil.  Giound  limestone  is  more 
permanent  and  less  expensive  than 
hydrated  lime.  Do  this  at  least  a 
week  before  sowing  your  cover 
crop  (ryei. 


At  Bar  Harbor 


Two  of  the  Main  Office  girls,  Virginia  Mitchell  (left)  and  Leona 
Vannah,  spent  their  vacation  at  the  rocky  shores  of  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 


Greets  New  (Cordage  Wholesaler 


Courtesy  Utica  Dally  Press 

Edmund  F.  Peck,  (second  from  left),  Plymouth  Cordage  salesman 
in  the  Eastern  District,  was  on  hand  for  the  formal  opening  of  the 
salesroom  and  warehouse  of  one  of  our  new  hardware  wholesalers, 
George  W,  Bauer  and  Sons  of  Utica,  New  York.  The  opening  of  this 
new  wholesale  hardware  company,  which  occupies  a new  business  block 
in  Utica,  climaxes  a remarkable  success  stoi-y  in  that  the  head  of  the 
concern,  George  W.  Bauer,  has  been  blind  and  bedridden  since  1938. 
He  plans  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  company  from  his  bed  by  means 
of  an  inter-department  sound  system  and  a bedside  telephone.  Left  to 
right,  V.  W.  Bartholomew,  Empire  Tackle  Company;  Mr.  Peck;  R.  B. 
Camp,  Thomas  Paine  Company;  and  the  general  manager  of  the 
Bauer  company,  Robert  Bauer. 


Remodel  For  Vets 
With  An  FHA  Loan 

Remodelling  loans,  up  to  a max- 
imum of  $5,000  for  7 years  and  32 
days,  are  available  under  liberal- 
ized regulations  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  announc- 
es a recent  issue  of  Better  Homes 
& Gardens  magazine.  Designed 
to  help  relieve  the  nation’s  des- 
perate housing  shortage,  such 
loans  may  be  obtained  in  war 
housing  areas,  including  nearly 
all  cities,  if  the  remodeling  makes 
additional  housing  available  for 
veterans  of  IVorld  ’War  II. 

To  make  possible  these  bigger 
and  easier  loans,  the  FHA  revised 
upward  the  limits  on  Title  I,  Class 
I (b)  loans.  Meanwhile,  the  FHA 
left  unchanged  regulations  cov- 
ering Title  I,  Class  I (a)  loans, 
whereby  up  to  $2500  can  be  bor- 
rowed with  maximum  maturities 
of  3 years  and  32  days  to  finance 
general  repairs,  improvement  and 
remodeling. 

Supplying  homes  needed  for 
veterans  is  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  urgent  jobs.  New  houses 
cannot  be  produced  quickly  enough 
to  meet  this  demand;  remodeling 
a spacious  old  house  can  be  done 
more  quickly.  With  a good  design, 
these  remodelled  houses  can  be  a 
permanent  asset  to  the  commun- 
ity. 

If  you  own  a home  that  would 
lend  itself  to  conversion,  don’t 
conclude  that  remodeling  is  be- 
yond your  financial  reach.  The 
FHA’s  “pay-out-of -income”  plan 
may  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
make  monthly  payments  from 
added  rent  received. 

Briefly,  this  is  the  plan.  With  the 
gross  charge  and  discount  table 
provided  by  the  local  lending  in- 
stitution or  the  FHA,  you  can  de- 
tei-mine  the  monthly  payment  re- 
quired for  the  remodeling  job  you 
plan.  Assuming  that  payment  is 
well  within  your  income,  you  may 
obtain  aid  in  filling  out  the  FHA 
Title  I Credit  Application  (Form 
FH-1)  from  the  lender  or  from  a 
builder  or  contractor. 

In  addition  to  assisting  with 
priority  and  financing  forms, 
many  contractors  and  building 
material  dealers  are  prepared  to 
sketch  suggested  remodeling,  to 
quote  one  price  for  the  job,  and 
to  handle  details  of  subcontract- 
ing work. 


The  general  practice  of  lenders 
is  to  base  Title  I loans  on  your 
credit  record  and  paying  capacity. 
Security  may  be  required.  Fi- 
nancing charges  on  loans  of 
$2500  or  less  can’t  be  more  than 
the  equivalent  of  $5  discount  for 
$100  on  a one-year,  monthly-pay- 
ment note.  On  loans  of  more  than 
$2500,  the  financing  charges  can’t 
be  more  than  $4  discount.  Offi- 
cials of  agencies  qualified  to  make 
FHA-insured  loans  will  explain  in 
detail  the  operation  of  the  plan, 
the  forms  required,  the  types  of 
loans  eligible,  and  the  amount 
and  terms  permitted. 

There  are  two  types  of  Title  I 
loans,  the  direct-to-borrower  loan 
and  the  dealer-originated  loan. 
In  the  first,  the  borrower  obtains 
a cost  estimate  from  a dealer  or 
contractor  and  goes  directly  to 
the  lending  institution  of  his 
choice.  There,  upon  approval  of 
his  credit,  the  loan  is  granted  di- 
rectly to  him,  and  he  in  turn  pays 
the  contractor  or  dealer  upon 
completion  of  the  work. 

Under  the  second  type,  the 
dealer  computes  the  total  cost  of 
the  job,  makes  an  estimate,  and 
quotes  a monthly  payment;  the 
customer  completes  a Title  I 
credit  Application,  which  is  sent 
to  a lending  institution  for  inves- 
tigation; the  dealer  completes  the 
work,  has  the  customer  sign  a 
Dealer’s  Completion  Certificate 
and  both  certificates  and  note  are 
presented  to  the  lending  institu- 
tion, which  advances  the  money 
to  the  dealer. 

Property  owners  who  cooperate 
in  the  “Remodel  for  Veterans” 
program  are  eligible  for  priorities 
assistance  under  Priorities  Regu- 
lation No.  33  of  the  Civilian  Pro- 
duction Administration.  The  reg- 
ulation sets  up  a preference  rat- 
ing system  for  10  housing  mate- 
rials which  are  in  critically  short 
supply. 

To  obtain  priority  ratings  from 
one  of  the  52  field  offices  of  the 
FHA,  an  applicant  must  (1)  show 
specifications  indicating  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  intends  to  re- 
model, (2)  agree  to  offer  the  addi- 
tional housing  accommodations 
for  rent  only  to  veterans  during 
the  period  of  remodeling  and  30 
days  thereafter,  (3)  indicate  rent- 
al at  which  the  accommodations 
will  be  made  available,  and  (4) 
show  that  the  remodeling  work 
will  begin  within  90  days  after 
date  of  application.  If  the  work 
has  not  been  started  within  90 
days,  the  ratings  become  void  and 
a new  application  must  be  filed. 
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“Plymouth*’  at  the  Fiesta 


Courtesy  “Pacific  Fisherman 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  exhibition  at  the  Fisherman’s  Fiesta  re  * 
cently  held  in  San  Francisco  drew  much  attention  and  interest  fror  : 
the  visitors  who  attended.  The  display  was  part  of  the  Cincotta  Bro!  I 
unit.  Seated  in  the  center  of  the  picture  is  Tony  Cincotta,  proprieto  i 
of  Cincotta  Bros.,  Plymouth  Cordage  distributor  of  hshing  rope  to  th  | 
commercial  fishing  industry  in  San  Francisco  and  Monterey,  Califor  I 
nia.  W.  C.  Bryant,  manager  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Pacific  Coas  ! 
district,  (left)  arranged  the  Plymouth  display,  using  a 9-inch  cabl  I 
laid  nylon  rope  as  a feature  and  with  five  photographs  taken  in  th  | 
plant  showing  how  Plymouth  Rope  is  made.  On  the  right  is  A.  J.  Serve 
warehouseman  for  Plymouth  Cordage  in  the  Pacific  district.  This  wa 
the  first  of  proposed  annual  fiestas  held  just  prior  to  the  opening  o 
the  sardine  fishing  season,  an  important  industry  to  San  Francisc 
with  an  annual  catch  value  of  about  $13,000,000. 


Many  New  Teams  In 
Bowling  Tournaments 

Some  200  bowlers,  a marked  in- 
crease over  last  season,  are  ex- 
pected to  take  part  in  the  bowling 
tournaments  which  will  get  under 
way  the  week  of  October  7 at  the 
Cordage  Alleys, 

Six'een  men’s  teams  and  twelve 
women’s  team's  have  already  been 
signed  up,  but  there  are  still  open- 
ings for  another  man’s  and  an- 
other woman’s  teams.  Four  of  the 
teams  comprise  all-veteran  play- 
ers, These  are  the  “Lucky  ’Vets,” 
Seaside  Grill,’’  and  two  teams  as 
yet  untitled. 

The  teams  will  bowl  every  eve- 
ning Monday  through  Friday  with 
■Wednesday  evening  being  all- 
ladies night,  Friday  evening  will 
be  split  with  two  women’s  and  two 
men’s  teams  bowling, 

Gerald  Rezendes,  chairman  of 
the  Bowling  Committee,  will  call 
a meeting  of  all  team  captains 
next  week  to  complete  plans  for 
the  season.  The  committee  in- 
cludes Stanley  Remick,  Peter 
Smith  and  William  Gilman. 


OLYMPICS  WIN 
TOWN  TITLE 

The  Olympics  baseball  team, 
representing  North  Plymouth  this 
past  season  in  district  baseball, 
captured  the  Plymouth  Town 
Baseball  Championship  for  1946 
last  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
Standish  Avenue  Field,  when  they 
scored  a 5 to  4 victory  over  the 
Plymouth  Town  Team. 

The  contest  was  a fifth  game 
of  a best  4 out  of  7 series.  The 
Pics  had  won  the  opener  on  Me- 
morial Day  and  the  Townies  had 
tied  up  the  series  on  Fourth  of 
July  but  on  Labor  Day,  in  a morn- 
ing game  at  Standish  avenue  and 
an  afternoon  game  at  Stephens 
field,  the  North  Plvmouth  team 
won  both  games  to  have  a 3 to  1 
game  advantage  going  into  last 
Sunday’s  game. 

Last  Sunday’s  game  was  a well 
attended  contest,  there  being  close 
to  1200  fans  sitting  comfortably 
in  the  new  stadium  seats. 

The  Town  Team  took  an  early 
3 to  0 lead  with  Stan  Hertel  being 
master  over  the  Pics  for  four 
innings,  until  Roncorati’s  home 
run  in  the  5th,  with  Jerry  Rezen- 
des on  base,  started  the  Pics  on 
their  way  to  the  championship. 

The  Pics  scored  their  five  runs 
only  on  a total  of  five  hits,  while 
th°  Town  Team  collected  eight 
hits  off  Green.  Green  went  the 
distance  but  Hertel  was  relieved 
by  Phil  Cronin  in  the  6th,  with 
Big  Cap  Whiting  taking  over  in 
the  seventh  inning. 

The  game  was  the  last  home 
game  of  the  season  for  the  Olym- 
pics, the  baseball  program  drop- 
ping its  curtain  for  the  year  at 
the  Standish  Avenue  field. 


Cordage  Places  Third 
In  Soft  Ball  League 

The  Cordage  placed  third  in  the 
Plymouth  Softball  League  by  de- 
feating Perry’s  Market  in  two 
straight  games  on  Tnursdav,  Sen- 
timber  5.  It  looked  bad  for  the 
Club  Team  when  Perry’s  pushed 
four  runs  across  the  plate  in  the 
first  inning.  Scoring  one  and  two 
runs  at  a time,  the  Club  finally 
overhauled  the  four-run  lead  and 
went  on  to  win  the  game  nine  to 
six. 

A comedy  of  bunts  and  wild 
throws  featured  the  second  game 
in  which  the  Club  Team  scored  a 
thirteen  to  two  victory.  Instead  of 
trying  to  hit  home  runs,  the  play- 
ers, all  of  them,  tried  bunting  for 
a -change.  Even  George  Berardi, 
who  has  the  reputation  of  hitting 
a long  ball,  tried  bunting. 

The  Petroleum  Sales  Team  took 
fii'st  place  by  defeating  Guy’s  Fill- 
ing Station  two  out  of  three 
games.  The  Pet.  Sales  Team  ros- 
ter includes  a number  of  Company 
employees,  including  Larry  Cavic- 
chi.  Wink  Gardner,  George  Stras- 
sel,  Davey  Furtado  and  Joe  Cris- 
tani. 

ODDITIES 

George  Berardi  wanting  to  be 
a “switch-hitter  ’’ 

Benny  Stanghellini  practicing 
bowling  while  pitching  a softball 
game. 

Flash  Gallo  working  nights:  so 
he  says. 

Freddie  Freyermuth  brin'^in^' 
his  own  cheering  section  except 
for  the  last  few  games.  I wonder 
what  happened. 

Eddie  Rossi  designing  a Rub"* 
Goldberg  contraption  for  making 
accurate  throws  to  first  base. 

Berardi  and  Joe  Caton  promis- 
ing to  play  a full  game  without 
swapping  positions. 

Tony  Val  threatening  to  tak'= 
over  both  positions  on  the  right 
side  of  the  diamond. 

Wally  Motta  missing  in  the  play- 
offs. 

Mala  showing  up  for  the  first 
and  the  last  games  only. 

Gerry  Rezendes  playing  hooky 
from  hard  ball  to  ni^y  softball 

—NICK  STRASSEL 

Conference 
Here  Sept.  23-25 

A conference  of  Canadian  ac- 
countants has  been  called  for  Sep- 
tember 23.  24  and  25,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  accounting  de- 
partments of  Plymouth,  Welland, 
Dartmouth  and  Montreal  plants 
present. 

A three-day  conference  program 
has  been  arranged  by  Henry  Key- 
serling,  head  of  the  Accounting 
Division  in  Plymouth,  which  will 
include  addresses  by  members  of 
the  Accounting  Division  here,  a 
plant  tour,  addresses  by  E.  W. 
Brewster,  R.  E.  Miskelly  and  W. 
A.  Scherff,  and  an  inspection  of 
the  accounting  department  in  op- 
eration. 


Cheek  Your 

Measure  Methods 

Better  cooks  today  are  measure- 
minded.  You  can  reap  consistent 
successes  by  using  the  same  level 
proportions  in  every  performance. 
Check  your  measure  methods  by 
volume,  weight,  count,  tempera- 
ture, and  time. 

Here  are  the  tools  you  will  need 
as  listed  in  Better  Homes  & Gar- 
dens magazine: 

1.  FOR  DRY  INGREDIENTS: 
When  you  need  a cupful,  choose  a 
measure  holding  exactly  a cup 
when  brimful  and  top-leveled.  For 
part-cup  amounts,  use  measuring 
sets  which  has  14,  1 3,  or  L2-cup 
capacities.  For  less  than  1/4  cup, 
bring  out  your  set  of  measuring 
spoons.  Add  a spatula  or  straight 
knife,  and  you’re  ready  to  level 
measure. 

2.  FOR  LIQUIDS,  you’ll  get 
full  measure  with  top  mark  be- 
low the  rim.  The  transparency  of 
glass  lets  you  see  when  liquid 
reaches  the  right  mark.  If  heat- 
proof, it  will  receive  hot  liquids 
without  cracking.  For  spoon-fuls 
use  your  measuring -spoons. 

3.  FOR  FAT,  you'll  need  the 
liquid-type  glass  cup  if  you  meas- 
ure by  the  replacement  method 
(with  water).  For  measuring  by 
packing  and  leveling,  you’ll  use 
the  same  type  of  measures  as  for 
dry  ingredients.  If  you  use  the 


same  cup  for  all  ingredients  in 
recipe,  measure  flour  and  suga 
first,  fat  second,  and  sirup  c 
sticky  liquids  last. 

4.  BAKING-PAN  c a p a c i t 
should  be  correct  in  relationshi 
to  amount  of  batter.  Use  pan  sue 
gested  in  recipe,  as,  “8-  by  8-  b 
2-inch  size.”  To  measure  pans  wit 
sloping  sides,  hold  the  ruler  aero; 
the  top  from  inside  rim  to  insid 
rim.  You  may  measure  straight 
sided  pans  across  the  bottom. 

Scales  also  have  a place  in  yoi 
kitchen.  Learn  weight-cup  equi\ 
alents  to  save  buying  and  measui 
ing  time. 

When  you’re  using  a recipe  thf 
calls  for  a number  instead  of 
measure,  choose  the  average-size 
lemon,  or  orange,  or  egg. 

A good  cook  measures  tempers 
ture  as  accurately  as  she  measure 
her  ingredients.  Special  thermoir 
eters  for  meat,  liquid,  and  bakin 
make  possible  precision  cookin 


Hotel  Safety 

The  LaSalle  Hotel  fire  was 
catastrophe  which  proved  that 
building  of  fire-resisting  construe 
tion  can  still  become  a fire  tra 
to  kill  people.  Brick  walls  ar 
concrete-on-tile  floors  are  ne 
enough  assurance  of  fire  protee 
tion.  Combustible  furnishing 
plywood  paneling,  open  stairway 
careless  smokers,  lack  of  sprinl 
lers,  panicky  people — aid  to  fire- 
when  all  these  are  present,  a di; 
aster  is  liable  to  occur. 

If  you  are  caught  in  a burnir 
hotel,  keep  calm,  stay  in  yoi 
room,  close  door  and  transor. 
open  v.undow  and  call  for  hel; 
Don’t  jump.  The  firemen  will  soc 
extinguish  the  fire  and  rescue  yo 

Most  people  are  killed  by  inter.' 
heat,  smoke  and  gases  when  th( 
try  to  escape  through  upper-hal 
and  stairways.  If  absolutely  nece: 
sary  to  go  out  into  the  smok( 
filled  corridor,  tie  a wet  cloth  ovi 
your  nose  and  mouth,  get  dov 
near  the  floor,  and  hurry  to  tl 
nearest  exit. 


Beg  Yoah  Pahdon,  Suh! 

In  its  August  issue,  the  PL'iHV 
OUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS  referi') 
to  Harry  A.  Taylor  as  manage’: ' 
the  Western  District  in  a pictu 
caption  ih  connection  with  tl 
Cheyenne  Frontier  Days  celebr; 
tion,  whereas  he  is  manager 
the  Southern  District  Office. 

Being  a true  man  of  the  O 
South.  Harry  wants  to  be  put  bai 
in  Texas  where  he  belongs. 

“Please  move  me  back 
Texas,”  he  pleads.  “I  have  servi 
two  sentences  in  Chicago  ai 
don’t  like  it.” 


WIN  TOWN  BASEBALL  TITLE 


GARIBALDI-OLYMPIC  BASEBALL  TEAM 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Lenny  Bernardo,  Willie  Malaguti,  “Peppy”  Cristani,  Dave  Furtado,  “Spike” 
Garuti,  Charlie  Siever,  Jerry  Rezendes,  James  Cavicchi;  back  row,  left  to  right:  Manager  Frank  Balboni, 
Pete  Brigida,  Ed  Green,  Les  Gould,  Art  Pederzani,  Coach  Tommy  Roncorati,  Harold  Strassel,  Gino  Ron- 
corati  and  Jim  Berardi,  assistant  manager. 
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Pin  Money  From  Pin-Ups 


Tony  Cavacco  works  in  the  basement  of  his  home  on  his  hobby  of 
making  clothespins.  He  is  sawing  a piece  of  wood  into  appropriate 
size  pieces  for  the  pins  and  will  then  shape  them  with  a jackknife.  On 
the  left  are  some  of  the  completed  pins. 


Mary  was  one  of  the  most  pop- 
lar girls  in  town.  When  she 
larried,  the  church  was  crowded, 
'’ollowing  the  ceremony,  friends 
legan  to  gather  ’round  to  kiss 
he  bride.  After  a hectic  half- 
our,  the  breathless  girl  looked 
arrowly  at  a little  man  and  said, 
Hey,  I don’t  know  you!  Why  are 
ou  kissing  me?”  ‘T  dunno,  lady,” 
aid  the  man  meekly.  “When  I 
oined  this  line  down  the  street, 
understood  it  was  for  bacon.” 


A guest  at  a banquet  took  pains 
3 make  himself  agreeable  to  a 
'hinese  who  was  sitting  next  to 
im.  After  the  first  course  he 
isked  “Likee  soupee?”  There  was 
lo  reply  except  for  a genial  beam, 
^ater  in  the  evening  the  visitor 
|:om  the  Far  East  arose  and  de- 
Ivered  a speech  in  perfect  Eng- 
sh.  On  resuming  his  seat  he 
arned  to  his  neighbor  and  asked, 
Likee  speechee?” 


“Yo  suttinly  is  a wuthless  son,” 
eclared  an  old  Negro  to  his  old- 
3t  son.  "It’s  a doggone  good 
■ling  foh  yo’  Ah  ain’t  rich.” 

“What  yoh  talkin’  ’bout,  pap?” 
sked  the  youth.  “What  yoh  think 
oh  do  ef  yoh  was  rich?” 

“Ah’d  disinherit  yoh  . . . dat’s 
•hat  Ah’d  do.” 


Cowboy:  “Getting  your  saddle 
n backward,  aren’t  you?” 

Dude  Rancher:  “That’s  all  you 
now  about  it,  smarty.  You  don’t 
ven  know  which  way  I’m  going.” 


An  officer  was  showing  an  old 
idy  over  the  battleship.  “This,” 
lid  he,  pointing  to  an  inscribed 
late  on  the  deck,  “is  where  our 
aptain  fell.” 

“No  wonder,”  replied  the  elderly 
idy.  “I  nearly  slipped  on  it  my- 
;lf.” 


“Rufus,  I sure  am  sorry  to  hear 
lat  you  buried  your  wife.” 
“Yassuh,  boss,  but  Ah  jes’  had 
3 — she  was  dead.” 


“The  sausage  you  sent  me  had 
leat  at  one  end  and  bread  crumbs 
t the  other,”  said  the  lady  in  the 
utcher  shop. 

“Yes.  ma’am,”  replied  the  butch- 
r,  “these  hard  times  it’s  hard  to 
lake  both  ends  meat.” 


luite  matchless  are  her  dark 
brown  iiii. 

She  talks  with  perfect  eeee. 
md  when  I tell  her  she  is  yyyy. 
She  says  I am  a tttt. 


Upon  looking  under  his  berth 
fter  a night’s  ride  in  a sleeping 
ar.  a passenger  found  one  black 
hoe  and  one  tan  shoe. 

He  called  the  porter’s  attention 
0 the  error. 

The  porter  scratched  his  head 
n bewilderment. 

“Well,  an’  don’t  dat  beat  all,” 
le  exclaimed.  “Dat’s  de  second 
ime  dis  morning  dat  mistake’s 
lappened!” 


College  Chum:  “What  are  you 
oing  to  do  tnis  summer?” 

College  Pal:  “Work  in  my 
ather’s  office.  What  are  you 
oing?” 

I College  Chum:  “Oh,  nothing, 
dther.” 


Son:  “Dad,  I want  to  get  mar- 
ried.” 

Old  Traveller:  “No,  my  boy,  you 
are  not  wise  enough.” 

Son:  “But  dad,  when  will  I be 
wise  enough?” 

Old  Traveler:  “When  you  get 
rid  of  the  idea  that  you  want  to 
get  married!” 


The  man  had  just  saved  the 
little  boy  from  drowning  and  was 
being  questioned  by  the  boy’s 
father.  “Are  you  the  man  who 
saved  little  Johnnie  from  drown- 
ing?” 

“Yes,  I am.” 

“Well,  where  the  hell  is  his 
hat?” 


Customer:  “That  bread  you 

sold  me  yesterday  was  like  the 
weather  today — rather  dry.” 

Grocer:  “Was  it?  Your  account 
is  like  the  weather  was  yesterday 
— unsettled.” 


“Don’t  marry  a man  to  reform 
him.  The  rites  never  right  him 
and  the  altar  won’t  alter  him.” 


The  rookie  approached  the  top 
sarg.  “Can  I have  a three-day 
pass,  please?  It’s  my  silver  wee- 
ding anniversary,  my  wife’s  in 
town,  and  we’d  like  to  celebrate.” 

“Fer  Pete’s  sake,”  growled  the 
top,  “are  we  going  to  have  to  cater 
to  you  like  this  every  25  years?” 


Father:  “Why  were  you  kept 
in  at  school?” 

Son:  “I  didn’t  know  where  the 
Azores  were.” 

Father:  “Well,  in  the  future 
just  remember  where  you  put 
things.” 


Employer:  “Your  application 
states  that  you  left  your  last  job 
on  account  of  illness.  Now  I must 
know  just  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  illness?” 

Applicant:  “Well,  sir,  the  fore- 
man got  sick  of  me.” 


“Grandma,  what  kind  of  hus- 
band would  you  advise  me  to 
get?” 

“Well,  young  lady,  my  advice 
is  to  leave  the  husbands  alone  and 
get  yourself  a single  man.” 


Junior:  “Daddy,  if  you  give  me 
a dime.  I’ll  tell  you  what  the  ice 
man  said  to  Mama.” 

Daddy:  “O.K.,  son,  here’s  your 
dime.” 

Junior:  “He  said,  ‘Do  you  want 
any  ice  today.  Lady?’  ” 


Bookkeeper:  “I’ll  have  to  have 
a raise,  sir.  I must  tell  you.  three 
other  companies  are  after  me. 

Boss:  “Is  that  so?  What  are 
the  other  companies?” 

Bookkeeper:  “Light,  phone  and 
water.” 


Foreman  to  small  son  of  work- 
man who  has  met  with  an  acci- 
dent: “When  will  your  dad  be 
back  to  work?” 

Boy:  “Can’t  say  for  certain,  but 
it  will  be  a long  time.” 

Foreman:  “What  makes  you 
think  that?” 

Boy:  “Compensation’s  set  in.” 


The  shortage  of  clothespins 
during  the  war  started  Tony 
Cavacco  of  No.  2 Mill  on  his  rather 
unusual  hobby  of  making  clothes- 
pins, a hobby  which  (to  make  a 
bad  pun)  keeps  him  in  pin  money. 

Back  in  1944  Mrs.  Cavacco  was 
having  washday  blues.  After  get- 
ting the  family  washing  sparkling 
white,  she  had  to  hang  the  clothes 
on  the  line  without  pins  to  hold 
them  fast.  Naturally  even  the 
mildest  breeze  would  soon  have 
them  blowing  all  over  the  yard. 
So  Tony  got  to  work  and  did  some- 
thing about  it — he  made  her  some 
clothespins.  And  he’s  been  mak- 
ing them  ever  since,  at,  the  rate 
of  about  35  dozen  a week. 

He  soon  was  being  asked  by 
friends  and  neighbors,  also  short 
of  pins,  to  make  some  for  them, 
so  Tony  has  been  quite  busy  turn- 
ing them  out.  He  has  made  sev- 
eral thousand  of  them  in  the  18 
or  so  months  he  has  been  at  this 
hobby  and  they  have  netted  him 
about  $130. 

He  finds  hard  pine  is  the  best 
wood  to  use,  although  he  has  used 
other  kinds  when  pine  was  un- 
available. First  he  whittles  the 
wood  into  shape  with  a jacknife 
and  shapes  the  head  on  the  pin. 
He  uses  a hacksaw  to  cut  the  legs 
out  and  he  then  uses  his  knife 
again  to  shape  the  tips  of  each 
leg.  The  heads  are  shaped  with 
his  jackknife  too  and  he  makes 
the  pins  with  a variety  of  heads: 
square  heads,  round  heads,  oblong 
heads  and  flat  heads.  A particu- 
larly popular  number  is  his  re- 
versible clothespin  with  prongs 
on  both  ends. 

They  a.e  all  wired  for  ox'ra 
strength  with  each  end  of  the 
wire  neatly  tucked  into  the  inside 
of  the  pin.  Each  pin  has  to  b? 
thoroughly  smoothed  down  with 
fine  sandpaper  and  it  is  then 


Four  companies  in  the  meat 
slaughtering  and  packing  indus- 
try account  for  over  60Vr  of  the 
$1.1  billion  capital  investment  and 
for  about  40%  of  sales. 


ready  for  the  sheerest  pair  of 
nylons. 

Tony,  who  works  the  late  shift 
at  No.  2 Mill  and  gets  home  about 
midnight,  prefers  working  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  and 
he  whittles,  saws,  wires  and 
polishes  until  about  3 a.m. 

Even  though  clothespins  have 
begun  to  appear  on  store  shelves, 
he  still  has  orders  for  several 
dozen  ahead  of  him  as  many 
people  prefer  the  sturdiness  of  the 
hand-made  pins. 


VISITORS  FROM  TEXAS 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  manager  of 
our  Southern  District  Office,  was 
a visitor  at  the  Plymouth  plant 
on  September  3 and  4,  having 
come  up  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  District  Managers  held  on 
September  5 and  6 in  Boston.  Mr. 
Taylor  drove  here  from  Texas  and 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Taylor 
and  their  two  sons,  Tommie  and 
Harry  Jr.,  and  by  Harry  Jr.’s  new 
bride. 


Want  to  Swap? 

At  the  request  of  a number  of 
readers,  we  are  originating  a 
"Swap  Column  ” A "swap  col- 
umn,” to  anone  who  is  unfamiliar 
with  them,  serves  as  a bartering 
medium  whereby  anyone  may  list 
any  item  he  may  have  which  he’d 
like  to  exchange  for  something 
some  other  person  may  have.  It 
will  be  for  Cordage  employees  only 
and  they  are  free  to  list  things 
they  would  like  to  exchange. 

You  may  have  something  stored 
in  your  attic  which  you  have  no 
further  use  for  but  which  is  "too 
good  to  throw  away.”  Perhaps 
someone  else  would  like  to  have 
it  and  can  give  you  something  you 
can  use  in  exchange. 

List  these  items  and  send  them 
in  to  the  CORDAGE  NEWS.  No. 
10  via  the  messenger  service,  or  if 
it’s  easier  for  you,  fust  hand  them 
in  to  your  department  reporter. 


China  and  India,  with  40%  of  WILL  SWAP  hard  cash  for  child's 
the  world’s  population,  account  cart,  either  metal  or  wood, 
for  only  2%  of  its  manufacturing  and  or  tricycle.  Need  not  be  in 
and  8.4%  of  its  imports  of  man-  perfect  condition.  Cnristine  Gilli- 
ufactured  goods.  gan.  Tel.  1181-M. 


' Myrtle  Right  Around  Home 


S'AMPS'ON'S  HAVING  S-TEAK 
FOR  DINNEP.TOO.'HE 
WON'T  commit  him- 
self TILL  HE  FINDS 
OUT  WHAT  WE'RE 
HAVING  FOR 


Fisher 
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Young  Folks  ’ Corner 


Marie  Anne  rests  her  head  on 
the  shoulder  of  her  brother,  Robert 
Joseph.  They  are  the  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Balboni  of 
Smith’s  lane.  Marie  Ann  is 
while  Robert  is  3.  Their  father 
works  in  No.  2 Prep  Room. 


Roy.  aged  5,  and  Robert.  10,  are  the  sons  of 
Laurence  M.  Kuhn  of  28  South  Spooner  street. 
Laurence  is  employed  in  the  Head  House. 


Blonde,  blue-eyed  Maxine  Mossey  insisted  lhai 
her  white  bunny  rabbit  appear  in  this  picture  will 
her.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Larry  Mossey  of  tht 
Tar  House,  who  is  also  Associate  Editor  of  thi 
NEWS. 


(Left)  Richard  Allan.  3 years 
old.  and  Kenneth  Joseph  Almeida, 
4^2,  a,re  the  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Almeida  Jr.  of  Standish 
avenue.  Mrs.  Almeida  is  a No.  3 
Prep  Worker  and  teas  formerly 
Tennie  Valente. 


I 


I Above  I Gerald  Marks  poses 
with  his  grandmother  for  this  pic- 
ture. Gerald  is  the  four-year-old 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belmiro 
Marks.  His  grandmother  is  Mrs. 
Georgianna  Marks  of  No.  2 Mill 
Prep  Room. 


! Left  I Wayne  Anthony  Pimental 
reached  his  sixth  birthday  on 
August  25  and  was  given  a birth- 
day party.  Wayne,  who  has  just 
started  to  go  to  school,  is  the  son 
of  Anthony  Pimental  of  the  Rope 
Room. 
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Removing  fiber  waste  from  No.  2 Mill.  Desidero  “Wack”  Zaniboni 
left)  and  Antonio  Montali  of  the  Grounds  Department  load  it  onto  a 
truck  which  will  take  it  to  the  plant  dump  to  be  burned. 


(Below)  No.  2 Ground  Forming  group  get  ready  to  start  off  a 
strand  in  the  Ropewalk.  Left  to  right,  Joe  Lewis,  Joe  Fin- 
Manuel  Feitor,  Oristi  Diegoli,  Alfred  Babini  and  Manuel  Fratus. 


(Right)  The  gill  spinners  in  No. 
2 Mill,  which  spin  yarn  for  twine, 
need  periodic  cleaning.  Stanley 
Wood  (right)  is  busy  gill-clean- 
ing, assisted  by  Horace  Soares. 

Left — Bundle  pullers  and  receiv- 
ers lend  a hand  in  transporting 
sisal  and  manila  yarn  ropings  from 
No.  3 Mill  to  No.  2 w’here  they  will 
be  spun.  Left  to  right,  Faustino 
Locatelli,  Antone  Souza,  Fred 
Hall,  Vinnie  Forni,  Tony  Santos 
and  Mike  Cristani. 

(Below)  Unlike  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  these  girls  toil  as  well  as 
spin.  Left  to  right,  Josephine 
Adamo,  Deolinda  Costa  and  Helen 
Spaluzzi,  all  of  No.  3 Mill. 


(Below)  Dye  machine  operators  in  the  Tar  House.  If  this  photo- 
graph were  in  colors  you  would  see  that  the  bobbins  of  yam  in  the 
loreground  are  beautiful  shades  of  red  and  purple.  These  yarns  are 
used  to  make  heart  ropes.  Adeline  Santos  (left)  and  Joseph  Carval- 
ho Sr. 
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Nylon  Lariats  Low-Cost! 
Insurance,  Says  Cowboy 


Begins  Trek  to  Canada 


“Mister,  you  can  tell  that 
friend  of  yours  that  $10.50  is  a 
helluva  lot  of  money  for  a cow- 
hand to  pay  for  one  lariat,”  said 
the  Texan  holding  a length  of 
silky  white  Plymouth  Nylon  Lar- 
iat and  twirling  it  gently,  “but 
when  you  loop  it  over  a cow’s 
head  and  your  horse  sits  down, 
you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  the 
rope  breaking  and  throwing  the 
horse  on  top  of  you.” 

For  well  the  cowboy  realized 
that  when  his  life  is  at  stake,  the 
additional  cost  of  nylon  is  a small 
price  to  pay  for  the  greater  pro- 
tection it  offers. 

The  scene  was  a general  store 
in  a small  trading  post  town 
named  Capitan  in  Lincoln  County, 
Texas — “as  close  to  the  original 
untouched-by-civilization  western 
cow  country  as  can  be  found  any- 
where today.” 

Richard  E.  Bowen,  general 
manager  of  the  Galveston  Elec- 
tric Company  and  a Plymouth 
Cordage  distributor,  had  driven 
there  from  over  the  mountains 
to  see  this  “Billy  the  Kid”  terri- 
tory and  had  stopped  in  the  gen- 
eral store  “which  handles  every- 
thing a cow  hand  or  rancher 
would  need  including  clothes, 
foods,  drugs,  furniture,  hardware, 
feed  and  almost  anything  else 
you  could  think  of.  We  saw  all 
kinds  of  hard-to-get  items  such 
as  soap  powder,  olive  oil,  and 
many  other  things  that  almost 
vanished  from  a retail  store’s 
shelves.  There  was  even  some 
cube  cocktail  sugar  which  we 
haven't  seen  since  the  war,” 
writes  Mr.  Bowen. 

SPOTS  PLYMOUTH  NYLON 

Then  he  spotted  some  Plym- 
outh Nylon  Lariat  Rope  and 
called  the  proprietor  over  and 
asked  him  about  it  and  he  was 
enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  the 
rope.  Mr.  Bowen  told  him  Augus- 
tus P.  Loring,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Plym- 
outh Cordage,  was  a pei’sonal 
friend  of  his  and  he  would  be 
pleased  to  pass  the  compliment 
along  to  Mr.  Loring.  It  was  then 
that  the  cowboy  sauntered  up 


and  picked  up  the  end  of  the 
conversation,  telling  him  what 
he  thought  of  Plymouth  Nylon 
Lariats. 

“If  the  individual  in  your  or- 
ganization who  was  responsible 
for  developing  this  ’ lariat,”  con- 
tinues Mr.  Bowen,  “could  have 
witnessed  this  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  these  two  men,  I am  sure 
he  would  feel  his  efforts  have 
been  well  rewarded.” 


Timely  Tips  on 
Terminal  Leave 


Discharged  veterans  who  have 
not  yet  made  claim  for  settlement 
of  unused  leave  may  still  obtain 
terminal  leave  forms  at  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Department.  After 
the  application  is  made  out,  the 
veteran  must  swear  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  statements  made 
before  a notary  public  or  other 
authorized  civil  officer.  There  are 
six  notaries  public  at  Plymouth 
Cordage  to  whom  veterans  may 
go  to  have  their  applications  no- 
tarized: John  W.  Searles  and 
Margaret  E.  McLean  of  Industrial 
Relations;  William  Gilman,  Credit 
Union;  Harry  W.  Burns,  William 
P.  Libby  and  Clarence  D.  Brad- 
ford, all  of  the  Main  Office. 

There  are  several  points  to  note 
before  the  claim  is  mailed: 

1.  Use  the  name  under  which 
you  wei’e  last  separated  from  ac- 
tive service. 

2.  Use  the  correct  Army  or 
Marine  Corps  serial  number  or 
Navy  or  Coast  Guard  service  num- 
ber. 

3.  Use  the  name  of  the  branch 
of  service  (Army,  Navy,  Coast 
Guard  or  Marine  Corps ' from 
which  you  were  last  separated  as 
an  enlisted  person. 

4.  Be  sure  to  enclose  all  the 
documents  asked  for  in  the  in- 
structions. These  documents  will 
be  returned  to  you,  but  it  is  ad- 
visable to  send  photostatic  copies, 
with  both  sides  photostated,  in- 
stead of  the  originals. 


Neil  McKay  supervises  the  loading  of  a section  of  a spinnin 
frame  onto  the  truck  which  will  transport  it  to  Welland.  Left  to  right 
Mr.  McKay,  Robert  Brown,  Larry  Shaw,  Joe  Montali,  and  Ronal 
MacDuffee. 


Two  large  spinning  frames, 
each  weighing  about  31.000 
pounds,  were  recently  shipped  to 
Welland  by  overland  truck.  Three 
large  trailer  trucks  were  required 
for  the  total  of  more  than  30  tons 
of  machinery  and  they  made  the 
trip  in  about  32  hours,  stopping- 
over  night  on  the  way.  The  round  i . . 
trip  took  practically  a week.  The  P^rvising  the  erection  of  the  ma 
Traffic  Department  arranged  for  j chines  there. 

the  transportation  of  this  equip-  j 

ment. 


The  operation  involved  disman 
tling  the  machines,  marking  a 
parts,  boxing,  crating,  or  skiddin 
them  so  that  they  could  be  safel 
transported.  Neil  McKay  supei 
vised  all  of  this  work  as  well  a 
the  loading  of  the  trucks. 

Orrin  Slade  is  in  Welland  su 


5.  Swear  to  the  truthfulness  of 
the  statements  made  in  the  ap- 
plication before  a notary  public. 

6.  Mail  the  completed  applica- 
tion TO  the  proper  paying  officer 
as  listed  on  the  official  form. 

7.  Your  address  should  be  legible 


Vets  Should 
Name  Contingent 
Beneficiaries 


Veterans  vho  are  holders  ( 
National  Service  Life  Insuracc 
policies  in  which  their  wives  ai 


and  complete  in  every  detail.  If  | named  as  beneficiaries,  and  wf 


you  should  move  after  filing  your 
claim,  be  sure  to  notify  immedi- 
ately the  paying  officer  to  whom 
you  sent  the  application,  giving 
him  both  the  old  and  new  ad- 
dresses. 


THE  PROBLEM 


THE  ANSWER 


There  will  be  an  inflationary  gap 
this  year  of  between  20  and  22  bil- 
lion dollars. 

That  is,  production  of  goods  and 
services  will  fall  short  by  that  amount 
of  matching  income  in  spite  of  all 
taxes. 

Prices  have  already  risen. 

Unless  a substantial  part  of  that 
20  to  22  billion  is  diverted  from  the 
market,  it  will  bid  up  prices  still 
more. 

How  can  we  divert  that  money? 


By  far  the  easiest  and  the  most 
practical  way  to  siphon  off  any 
really  sizeable  part  of  this  excess 
cash  is  through  the  sale  of  United 
States  Savings  Bonds. 

People  know  the  bonds — they  are 
the  same  as  War  Bonds — and  are 
in  the  habit  of  buying  them,  are 
willing  to  keep  on. 

Until  full  production  is  attained, 
an  intensified  selling  effort  for  Sav- 
ings Bonds  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive ways  of  fighting  inflation. 


assume  that  payments  will  go  lv 
their  children  automatically  i 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  wif 
were  advised  today,  in  a statemei 
by  John  E.  Goggins,  Insurant 
nivpctor  fo'‘  th°  Boston  Branc 
Office  of  the  Veterans  Admin 
stration,  that  such  payments  w: 
not  be  made  unless  the  childrt 
are  named  as  contingent  bem 
ficiaries.  Otherwise  payments  w: 
be  made  to  the  veteran’s  estate. 

Recently  enacted  laws,  sa 
Goggins,  completely  change  tl 
situation  regarding  beneficiarie 
cancelling  the  old  provision  for  s 
automatic  order  of  successio 
Under  the  new  laws,  unless 
named  beneflciai'y  survives  the  ii 
sured,  the  proceeds  of  the  insu 
ance  will  be  paid  to  the  insured 
estate  in  the  event  of  his  deat 

As  part  of  an  estate,  insuran( 
loses  its  identity  as  such  and 
subject  to  all  the  laws  governit 
estates,  including  claims  of  cre< 
itors,  administrator’s  fees  ai 
court  expenses.  Hence  it  is  now 
major  importance  that  a veten 
designate  both  pilmary  and  coi 
tingent  beneficiaries  lest  he  e: 
pose  his  dependents  to  the  risk 
difficulty  and  delay  in  obtainii 
the  funds  he  wishes  to  provide  f 
their  protection.  Information  ai 
aid  in  completing  insurance  pape 
to  assure  adequate  protection  f 
his  beneficiaries  may  be  obtaim 
by  any  veteran  at  any  Vetera; 
Administration  office. 


Keep  Your  Distance 
The  car  ahead  makes  a suddi 
stop — you  crash  into  it,  and  ^ 
have  another  accident  on  t! 
records.  The  state  law  says  th 
you  “shall  not  follow  anoth 
vehicle  more  closely  than  is  re 
sonable  or  prudent”  . . . Abedii 
by  this  law  prevents  crashing  i) 
to  the  car  ahead  whenever 
makes  a quick  stop.  A good  sa 
way  to  apply  this  rule  is  to  kei 
one  car  length  behind  the  c 
ahead  for  every  ten  miles  p 
hour  you  are  traveling.  For  i: 
stance,  four  car  lengths  away 
forty  miles  an  hour.  If  necessai 
you,  too,  must  be  able  to  sb 
quickly — play  safe  and  keep  yo 
distance! 
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jTraffic  Dept.  Nucleus  Of 
Vast  Shipping  Network 

Million-Dollar  Freight  Bill  Handled  by  Seven  Traffic 
Employees;  Large  Volume  of  Shipping  Makes 
Low  Rates  Possible  for  Cordage  Products 


William  P.  Libby,  Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Traffic,  has  been 
traffic  manager  for  Plymouth  Cordage  for  more  than  30  years,  in 
which  time  he  has  helped  establish  and  maintain  friendly  relation- 
ships with  many  major  railroads.  Marjorie  .Anderson  is  his  secretary. 


Albert  H.  Holmes,  who  holds  the  longest  service  record  of  the 
Traffic  Department,  runs  through  the  morning  mail.  John  Pascoe, 
(right)  turns  to  ask  him  a question  on  a freight  rate  study  he  is  pre- 
paring. To  his  left  are  piled  a few  of  the  hundreds  of  tariffs  he  must 
consult  to  prepare  this  study. 


Routing  inbound  and  outbound  shipments.  Rose  McGoff  pre- 
pares a bill  of  lading,  while  Herbert  Lanman  (center)  is  entering  an 
inbound  shipment  claims.  Edward  Rossi  talks  to  the  I’ope-loading 
platform  in  regard  to  a shipment  of  rope.  The  radio-like  device  on 
his  desk  keeps  him  in  direct  touch  with  the  Billing  Department  on 
the  floor  below.  In  the  background  can  be  seen  a few  of  the  many 
railroad  calendars  which  decorate  the  walls  of  the  Traffic  Depart- 
ment. This  collection  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  sets 
to  be  found  anywhere. 


Ralph  Santaro  (left)  and  Harry  Cash  are  not  members  of  the 
Traffic  Department,  but  from  many  years  of  friendly  and  close  rela- 
tionships with  the  department  are  regarded  as  practically  one  of  the 
Cordage  family.  They  are  New  Haven  Railroad  employees  and  the 
large  volume  of  business  done  by  this  company  and  the  railroad  has 
warranted  the  road’s  keeping  these  men  handy  to  the  Company  so 
that  we  may  turn  over  records  and  claims  papers  directly  to  them. 
This  arrangement  was  begun  some  50  years  ago. 


With  an  nnnual  freight  bill  well 
in  excess  of  one  million  dollars, 
the  task  of  handling  this  va«t 
amount  of  transnortation  for 
Plymouth  Cordage  becomes  a tre- 
mendous responsibility.  This  re- 
sp^sibility  is  entrusted  to  the 
Traffic  Department. 

Without  adequate  transpoi’ta- 
tion  facilities,  Plvmouth  Cordage 
Company  could  no  longer  exist. 
Oui-  production  schedules  are  all 
predicated  on  the  prompt  arrival 
lof  raw  materials  and  supplies 
[from  all  over  the  world.  Our  dis- 
'tribution  program  depends  on  our 
being  able  to  furnish  efficiently 
'every  section  of  North  America 
with  Plymouth  Rope  and  Twine. 

j 

Situated  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Main  Office,  the  traffic  De- 
partment’s greatest  task  is  to  look 
after  the  obtaining  and  handling 
with  satisfactory  service  the  125 
million  pounds  of  fiber  that  are 
delivered  annually  to  the  four 
Plymouth  Cordage  plants,  and 
then  in  turn  to  see  that  the  125 
million  pounds  of  finished  rope 
and  twine  are  delivered  from  all 
the  factories  to  our  agencies,  dis- 
tributors and  customers  in  the 
fastest,  cheapest,  and  most  effi- 
cient way  possible.  So  large  is 
this  volume  that  Plymouth  Cord- 
age ranks  among  the  first  six  in- 
dustries on  the  New’  Haven  Rail- 
road. 

Members  of  the  Traffic  Depart- 
ment are  familiar  with  evei’y  rail- 
road in  the  country,  the  areas 
reached  by  every  railroad  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and 
the  freight  rates  to  every  point 
in  the  country.  To  determine  these 
freight  rates  the  Traffic  personnel 
have  on  hand  several  hundred 
tariffs,  listing  every  conceivable 
classification  of  articles  and  their 
basis  of  rates  to  any  point  in 
America. 

YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 

Prom  many  years  of  experience 
in  handling  consignments,  the 
members  of  this  department  have 
become  so  familiar  with  traffic 
procedure  that  they  can  instantly 
irecite  the  route  and  rate  for  any 
of  our  products  either  from  North 
Plymouth  or  from  our  branches, 
'to  practically  any  point  in  the 
|United  States  or  Canada. 

Geographically,  this  Company 
is  not  situated  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable spot  from  the  point  of 
transportation  costs,  particularly 
in  comparison  with  our  competi- 
tors in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
jtry.  Many  of  these  competitors  sell 
their  goods  only  in  their  local 
areas.  Plymouth  Cordage,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  a nation-wide 
and  w'orld-wide  business.  The 
cost  of  shipping  our  goods  from 
here  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  ex- 
jample,  becomes  an  important 
factor  in  competing  with  a cord- 
age manufacturer  on  the  West 
Coast.  This  same  factor  holds 
,good  in  shipping  our  products  to 
Minnesota,  Texas,  Montana,  or 
any  other  area.  But  from  con- 
stant contacts  with  the  railroads 
and  because  of  a thorough  knowl- 
,edge  of  Interstate  Commerce  ml- 
ings,  and  long  experience  in  traf- 
fic matters,  it  has  alwavs  been 
possible  to  obtain  rates  for  this 
company  that  are  fair,  reasonable, 
and  in  proper  relationship  with 
rates  of  our  competitors. 

While  an  increase  of  a dollar  or 
two  per  ton  may  seem  trivial,  on 
the  volume  of  business  Plymouth 
Cordage  does  in  a year,  this  would 
amount  to  a higher  freight  bill 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  a care- 
ful check  be  maintained  at  all 
times  on  freight  rates  of  all  rail- 
roads in  the  countiw  on  the  com- 
modities in  which  we  are  inter- 
ested. 


Almost  synonymous  w’ith  “Traf- 
fic" at  Plymouth  Cordage  is  its 
Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Traf- 
fic, William  P.  Libby.  With  34 
years  of  service  to  Plymouth 
Cordage,  Mr.  Libby  has  become 
acquainted  with  leading  officials 
of  practically  every  major  rail- 
road in  the  country. 

Assisting  Mr.  Libby  is  Albert 
H.  Holmes  w'ho  has  been  with 
Plymouth  Cordage  for  42  years. 
Other  Traffic  workers  are  Herbert 
H.  Lanman,  John  Pascoe.  Edward 
Rossi,  Marjorie  Anderson  and 
Rose  McGoff.  These  six  persons 
direct  all  incoming  and  outgoing 
shipments  from  this  and  the  other 
three  Plymouth  Cordage  factories. 

INCOMING  SHIPMENTS 

The  largest  incoming  item  is, 
of  course,  fiber.  In  normal  times 
w’hen  fiber  is  purchased  in  a com- 
petitive market,  its  freight  charge 
looms  as  an  important  item  in 
making  the  purchase  and  the 
Ti’affic  Department  is  responsible 
for  routing  shipments  the  most 
efficient,  cheapest  and  quickest 
way  possible. 

At  the  present  time  the  Gov- 
ernment allocates  the  fiber  and 
issues  shipping  instructions,  but 
the  expediting,  tracing  and  all 
other  details  necessary  to  insure 
a quick  delivery  at  our  plants 
is  handled  by  Traffic.  When 
the  fiber  is  actually  received,  the 
Traffic  Department  checks  with 
the  Shipping  Department  to  see 
that  there  are  no  shortages  or 
overcharges,  and  if  there  are  any, 
claims  are  then  filed.  This  same 
check  is  maintained  on  all  in- 
coming articles  whether  they  ar- 
rive by  freight,  truck,  express, 
boat,  or  any  other  carrier.  Thus 
they  have  a clear  picture  of  each 
shipment  arriving  in  any  of  our 
plants. 

In  pre-war  days  (and  when 
ships  again  arrive)  Traffic  w’ork- 
ers  also  directed  the  incoming 
fiber-bearing  boats,  handling  all 
customs  papers  and  medical  reg- 
ulations, as  well  as  the  clearing 
of  the  cargo. 

OUTGOING  SHIPMENTS 

Outgoing  shipments  from  all 
plants  are  anticipated  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  actual  shipping, 
thiough  notices  received  from  the 
Manufacturing  Order  and  other 
Departments.  Traffic  workers  de- 
cide how  the  shipment  will  go  for- 
ward, figure  the  shipping  cost,  and 
make  out  the  necessary  papers.  A 
copy  of  these  papers  is  sped 
through  a tube  directly  from  the 
Traffic  to  the  Billing  Department 
downstairs  for  their  records  and 
is  then  returned  to  Traffic  so 
that  bills  of  lading  mav  be  made 
out.  These  bills  of  lading  are 
turned  over  to  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  agent,  with  duplicate 
copies  of  the  papers  going  to  the 
Billing  Department  who  attach  a 
copy  of  the  bill  of  lading  to  the 
invoice  going  to  the  customer. 

Among  the  outgoing  shipments 
I taken  care  of  by  the  Plymouth 
Traffic  Department  is  the  annual 
shipment  of  some  20  million 
pounds  of  binder  twine  from  the 
Welland  Plant  to  our  large  ware- 
house at  Fort  William,  Ontario. 
Built  in  1918  by  Plymouth  Cord- 
age, this  warehouse  is  about  the 
size  of  our  No.  16  in  Plymouth 
and  in  it  is  stored  binder  twine 
for  the  entire  Northwest  section 
of  Canada. 

OTHER  DUTIES 

The  Traffic  Department’s  work 
does  not  end  with  incoming  and 
outgoing  shipments.  They  handle 
many  other  miscellaneous  assign- 
ments. They  arrange  passenger 
reservations  for  officials  and  the 
sales  force  of  the  Company  who 
have  occasion  to  travel;  they  di- 


rected the  arrangements  for  the 
harbor  dredging  which  is  now 
going  on,  and  also  for  t’ne  recent 
transfer  of  many  tons  of  machin- 
ery to  the  Welland  plant,  as  well 
as  other  transactions  that  involve 
travel  in  any  form. 

Any  Traffic  worker  will  tell  you 
there  is  romance  in  this  depart- 


ment. The  very  word  “traffic” 
suggests  activity  and  travel,  rail- 
roads and  steamships,  customs 
and  tariffs,  and  where  so  much 
of  this  Company’s  dealings  are 
with  other  countries,  it  brings  to 
mind  distant  lands  and  foreign 
harbors  and  ports,  exotic  products, 
climates  and  peoples. 
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Welcome 

to 

Plvnioutli  (Cordage 

Plymouth  Cordage  added  12 
new  employees  to  its  staff  of 
workers  in  the  period  from  Sep- 
tember 7,  1946,  to  October  7,  1946. 

No.  1 Mill 

William  H.  Flockton 
Henry  F.  Guidaboni 
Harry  J.  Wilson 
Maria  L.  Tavares 
Bella  Motta 
Merrill  S.  Nelson 
No.  2 Mill 
Christine  King 
Florence  P.  Soares 
No.  3 Mill 
Lawrence  Santos 
John  J.  Diaz 
Rope  Room 
Angelo  Giammarco 
Main  Office 

Muriel  Rudolph  (Temporary) 

Seriously  Injured 
111  N.  H.  Accident 


Norman  Hodsdon,  oldest  son  of 
Arthur  Hodsdon  of  the  Plant 
Guards  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Hodsdon 
of  Harris  Hall,  was  seriously  in- 
jured in  an  accident  in  New 
Hampshire  on  Monday,  September 
30.  Mr.  Hodsdon  was  notified  of 
the  accident  by  telephone  at  4 p.m. 
on  the  day  of  the  accident  and 
immediately  made  arrangements 
to  leave  for  New  Hampshire. 

According  to  Mr.  Hodsdon’s  first 
information  concerning  the  acci- 
dent, it  was  reported  that  his  son 
had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  and 
an  effort  was  being  made  to  save 
the  sight  of  the  other,  both  eyes 
having  been  injured  when  his 
spectacles  were  shattered. 

JOHN  A.  SMITH 


(Left  to  right!  Francis  C.  Holmes,  Thomas  D.  Cabot.  Amory  Coolidge,  Kenneth  Marriner,  August  i 
Coring  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Board;  Ellis  W.  Brewster.  President:  Caleb  Coring  and  Jerome  Newma 
Neil  W.  Rice  was  unable  to  be  present. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  return  to  the  President’s  office  following  a 
inspection  tour  of  the  plant.  This  was  the  first  of  renewed  mill  visits,  a practice  which  was  discontinue 
during  the  war.  The  group  arrived  on  Friday,  September  27,  for  a Directors’  meeting,  which  was  fo 
lowed  by  a luncheon  at  Harris  Hall  at  which  the  officers,  directors  and  several  department  heads  wei 
present.  Plans  for  the  coming  year  were  outlined  by  the  various  executives  and  department  heads. 


"IF  THERE'S  ANYTHING  WE  CAN  DO"— A QUIZ 


Lasl  Opporluniiy 

To  Regisler 


Wednesday,  October  16.  is 
the  last  day  in  which  you  may 
register  to  vote  in  the  Novem- 
ber state  election. 

Registrars  will  be  at  the 
Town  Clerk's  office  from  12 
noon  to  10  p m.  on  October  16 
to  register  citizens  for  voting. 


my 


can 


Oh  rohere.  oh  where,  have 
dollar  bills  gone? 

Noiu  where  in  the  world 
they  be? 

If  only  I'd  saved  them  the  safe 
Payroll  way — 

Why.  just  think  hoiv  lucky  I'd 
be! 


Are  you  a thoughtful  friend  or 
neighbor  when  someone  is  ill? 
Check  yourself  on  the  following 
questions  and  find  out  whether 
you  just  “mean  well”  or  if  you 
are  one  of  whom  the  sick  person 
will  think  with  gratitude  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

1.  Someone  is  ill  next  door.  In- 
stead of  a vague  “Let  me  know 
if  there's  anything  I can  do,”  do 
you  offer  specific  help  such  as 
washing  dishes  stacked  in  the 
sink?" 

2.  If  you  send  or  take  flowers. 


do  you  arrange  them  so  the  fam- 
ily will  not  need  to  do  it?  Flowers  , ^ abnormally  sensitive 

may  be  a burden  if  no  one  has 
leisure  time  to  care  for  them. 

3.  If  the  mother  is  sick,  do  you 
realize  one  of  the  best  gifts  you 
could  send  her  would  be  food 
which  could  be  enjoyed  by  the 
entire  family  as  well  as  herself — 
individual  custard  for  instance? 

She  is  sure  to  be  worrying  about 
the  family  meals. 

4.  When  you  send  food,  do  you 
send  it  in  paper  containers  if  pos- 
sible? If  you  send  pans  or  dishes, 
are  you  thoughtful  enough  to  say 
you  will  call  for  them? 


How  to  Vote  for  World  Peace 


5.  Do  you  avoid  bothersome 
telephone  calls  to  the  house  where 
there  is  illness? 

6.  Do  you  send  amusing  and 
cheery  “get  well”  cards,  or  better 
still,  personal  notes.  A person  has 
to  be  pretty  sick  not  to  enjoy 
mail. 

7.  Do  you  call  on  the  patient 
only  when  you're  assured  he  wants 
and  needs  company? 

8.  Do  you  limit  your  visits  to  15 
minutes  at  the  longest,  even  tho 
the  patient  presses  you  to  stay 
longer? 

9.  Do  you  remember  that  the 

to 

! jars  and  loud  noises?  Do  you  avoid 
sitting  on  the  bed,  and  talking 
loudly — at  the  same  time  shunning 
funereal  whispers? 

10.  Do  you  keep  the  conversa- 
tion cheerful  and  optimistic?  Do 
you  avoid  remarks  such  as  “Do  be 
careful,  for  it  is  so  easy  to  get 
pneumonia  after  an  operation”? 

Give  yourself  10  for  each  ques- 
i tion  answered  affirmatively.  If 
your  score  is  less  than  60,  better 
give  more  thought  to  those  little 
neighborly  acts  which  do  so  much 
to  cement  friendships.  If  you're 
between  60  and  80,  you  are  a good 
friend,  and  your  little  kindnesses 
will  be  long  remembered.  If  you 
made  90  or  100  it's  almost  worth 
being  sick  to  discover  such  a per- 
son! 


One  of  the  most  important  items  appearing  on  the  ballot  for  the 
State  Election  on  November  5 is  the  last,  reproduced  above,  which 
seeks  to  establish  the  United  Nations  as  a World  Government,  A “yes” 
vote  on  this  question  would  strengthen  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  enforce  world  law  prohibiting  war. 


MAIN  OFFICE 


EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 


Hi,  Everybody!  May  I come  in? 


I’m  your  7iew  reporter,  yes-sir-ee! 
So  won’t  you  cooperate  with  me? 
I’ll  keep  you  posted  as  I should; 
Oh,  thank  you  all,  I knew  you 
would. 


First  of  all,  let  me  extend  our 
gratitude  to  Christine  Gilligan, 
former  reporter,  who  has  done 
such  a swell  job  for  the  NEWS. 
Sorry  she  couldn’t  continue,  but 
we  realize  that  good  things  just 
don’t  last  forever.  Thanks  again, 
Christine. 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  these 
new  people  into  the  office:  Jane 
Chandler  who  is  secretary  to  Mr. 
Keyserling;  Muriel  Rudolph  who 
is  temporarily  employed  in  the 
Sales  Department;  and  Roy  Morse 
of  the  Statistical  Department. 

The  most  envied  ones  in  the  of- 
fice this  week  are  Bella  Testoni, 
Lyman  Briggs  and  A1  Cavicchi. 
They  all  have  tickets  to  the  World 


Series  tucked  away  in  their  ir 
side  pockets. 

'Vacations  are  still  in  vogu 
Three  of  our  second-floor  girl 
Rose  AIcGoff,  Phyllis  Prouty  ar 
Jean  St.  Amant,  made  their  fir 
plane  trip  last  week,  flying  to  Ne 
York.  Also  out  on  vacation  no 
are:  our  President,  Mr.  Brewste 
Sue  Paty,  Dorothy  Ingram,  Rit 
Dries,  Ethelyn  Loring  and  Rolar 
Bailey. 

Monday  mornings  are  no 
quite  thrilling.  We  never  kno 
just  where  our  desks  will  be,  ; 
we  begin  at  the  basement  ar 
work  up  toward  the  second  floe 
Checkers  seems  to  have  been  tl 
popular  game  here  over  last  weel 
end. 

Mary  Nickerson  and  Betty  Ai 
drews  returned  from  their  ocee: 
voyage  with  their  lemons  and  se;  I 
sick  pills  still  intact.  Now  Mai 
is  asking  everybody  the  short  cu 
to  Marlboro  street,  Boston,  ar 
Betty  is  much  concerned  over  a 
mospheric  conditions  generally. 

A beautiful  wedding  was  so 
emnized  on  September  29  in  Du: 
bury  when  Mai'jorie  Churchill  b' 
came  the  bride  of  Arthur  Roba 
of  Kingston.  The  ceremony  Wi 
followed  by  a reception  at  Sni  1 
Harbor.  Previous  to  the  weddir  t 
Marjorie  was  guest  at  a dinm  ( 
party  and  shower  at  the  Russ( 
House  given  her  by  the  offii  t 
girls.  The  best  of  everything 
you  both.  Marge  and  Bill,  fro 
all  of  us. 

Edith  Sundstrom,  better  know 
as  Sunnie,  of  the  Statistical  D- 
partment  gave  us  all  a very  plea 
ant  surprise  by  announcing  h 
marriage  to  Frederick  Ransom 
Kingston  on  Sunday,  Septemb 
22.  We  all  join  in  wishing  her  tl 
greatest  of  happiness.  A gift  ' 
money  and  flowers  greeted  h 
on  her  return  to  work.  She  su 
looks  Sunnie  now! 


Fellow'  workers  of  Edward 
Cavanaugh  were  grieved  to  leai  i 
of  the  death  of  his  16-month-o 
daughter,  Julia  Louise,  on  Octob 
12  at  her  home  on  Wapping  roa 
Kingston.  The  child,  who  w: 
born  on  June  6,  1945,  had  been 
but  a few  days.  Mr.  and  Mi 
Cavanaugh  have  an  older  daugl 
ter,  Rachel. 

Funeral  services  w'ill  be  he 
on  Tuesday,  October  15,  at  2 p.i 
from  the  home  with  Rev.  L.  (jo 
don  Adamson,  pastor  of  the  Un 
tarian  church,  officiating.  Inte 
ment  will  be  in  Evergreen  cem 
tery,  Kingston. 

The  sympathies  of  everyone 
Plymouth  Cordage  are  extended 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cavar'augh  in  tl 
loss  of  their  young  daughter. 


i October,  1946 
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Sample  Rope  Kits 

I Prove  Popular 

Some  7000  subscribers  to  Sci- 
nce  Service  have  received  small 
ample  kits  containing  a number 
f specimens  of  Plymouth  rope 
jdth  appropriate  printed  mate- 
ial  on  ropemaking,  fibers,  manu- 
acturing  methods,  etc.,  as  well 
js  the  “Useful  Knots”  booklet, 
j The  samples  included  Plym- 
;uth  Wartime  Rope,  jute  rope 
5 nd  binder  twine. 

' Science  Service  numbers  among 
, 5 subscribers  persons  from  all 
• iver  the  country  who  are  inter- 
3ted  in  the  advancement  of  sci- 
nce.  The  Service  provides  them 
'ith  up-to-date  information  on 
uentific  developments  and  in- 
entions  by  means  of  these  sample 
" its  and  they  serve  as  an  excellent 
. dvertising  medium  for  the  com- 
anies  featured. 

A number  of  requests  for  fur- 
,1  |ier  information  on  our  products 
j ave  come  in  to  Plymouth  Cord- 
; jge  as  a result  of  our  participa- 
on  in  this  service. 


Lulumn  Garden  Guide 

Probably  your  most  important 
utumn  garden  job  is  revamping 
pur  garden  plans,  says  the  Sep- 
•mber  issue  of  Better  Homes  & 
ardens  magazine.  Review  this 
?ar’s  gardening  troubles — faulty 
ainage,  too  little  humus,  plants 
ceding  to  be  divided  or  replaced, 
ips  in  the  flowering  season  that 
?ed  to  be  filled. 

You’ll  find  many  general 
ranges  can  be  planned  now  for 
cecutron  during  the  days  before 
immer  arrives  again. 

DUSTING  and  spraying  chem- 
als  should  be  sealed  into  tight 
ass  or  metal  containers  and 
ored  for  use  next  year.  Roten- 
re,  in  particular,  loses  strength 
ipidly  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
If  your  spring  vegetable  garden 
as  as  big  as  it  should  have  been, 
rur  fall  garden  won’t  use  all  of 
space  available.  Now  is  the 
me  to  get  this  extra  ground 
■ady  for  spring  planting.  At 
ast,  spade  it  deeply,  but  leave 
le  surface  rough  so  that  the  soil 
ill  hold  the  water  and  snow.  A 
jtter  plan  is  to  add  humus,  using 
:;atmoss,  or  well-rotted  manure 
< leaves.  Best  of  all.  add  humus, 
lade,  smooth  and  surface,  and 
'W  rye,  oats,  or  Austrian  peas 
ji  cover  crop. 

INEWLY  PLANTED  TREES 
!»ould  have  sucker  shoots  re- 
wved.  The  best  framework  for 
Ing-lived  trees  that  can  resist 
jgh  winds  consists  of  adequately 
>aced  branches  arising  at  wide 
agles.  Crowded,  narrow  - angl? 
inches  may  split  off  during 
wrms. 

lEVERGREENS  often  have 
.'k'aggly  branches  that  need  to  be 
runed  when  you  are  transplant- 
^g.  This  gives  you  a chance  to 
aape  the  plant  and  to  reduce  the 
iliage  to  help  make  up  for  the 
jss  of  roots. 

I When  adding  evergreens  to  the 
larder,  tie  up  branches  of  existing 
jants  to  prevent  breakage  when 
iu  are  working  near  them. 

I BIENNIALS  should  go  into  their 
irmanent  home  now.  Biennials 
Je  favorites  because  they  bloom 
irlier  in  the  spring  than  most 
j the  showy  perennials.  Canter- 
•irybells.  foxgloves,  and  holly- 
bcks  are  worth  a trial  in  every 

irden. 

STARTED  SOLUTIONS  made 
dissolving  two  tablespoons  of 
mplete  plant  food  in  each  quart 
water  give  transplanted  trees, 
^irubs,  and  perennials  a big  boost. 
WHEN  TRANSPLANTING  trees 
Id  shrubs,  reset  them  at  the 
J.me  depth  they  grew  originally. 
1 buried,  the  bark  on  the  stem 
ay  rot  and  the  plant  die. 
MULCHES  around  plants  are 
eful.  In  time,  they  rot  and  be- 
tme  humus  in  the  soil.  But  don’t 
jowd  stem  or  trunk  with  a mulch, 
'le  constant  moict  condition  may 
fuse  basal  rot.  Also  avoid  using 
Julching  materials  that  pack 
<'wn  tightly. 


Keep  Your  War 
Savings  Safe 

Many  new,  streamlined  methods 
will  be  employed  in  this  post  war 
era  in  attempts  to  part  the  un- 
wary citizen  from  his  money. 
There  is  a tempting  all-time  total 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  war  bonds 
which  these  vultures  are  not  over- 
looking. 

Their  schemes  will  not  be  con- 
spicuously labeled  as  rackets,  for 
your  easy  identification.  They  will 
crop  up  in  unexpected  places  and 
in  such  clever  disguises  that  even 
the  experts  will  not  easily  recog- 
nize them.  Others  will  filch  small 
sums  from  many  people,  collecting 
a large  aggregate  sum  of  money. 

The  pattern  will  be  adapted  to 
the  immediate  trend  of  the  times. 
Appeals  for  funds  to  rehabilitate 
people  and  property  are  expected 
to  skyrocket.  If  you  want  to  get 
started  in  business,  they  have  nice 
little  partnerships  to  sell  you  at 
their  price.  If  your  neighborhood 
is  suffering  from  a housing  short- 
age, they’ll  be  in  there  gypping 
prospective  home  owners  by  col- 
lecting money  and  not  finishing 
the  work,  or  building  shoddy 
homes  worth  a small  part  of  what 
you  will  pay. 

PROTECTIVE  METHODS 

You  may  be  sure,  however,  that 
streamlined  protective  methods 
are  ready  to  combat  these  schem- 
ers. Every  governmental  authority 
is  alert  to  the  situation  and  ready 
to  do  its  part.  Many  years  ago, 
American  Business  established  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus;  and 
there  are  now  ninety  of  them 
which  function  locally  and  nation- 
ally for  your  protection.  During 
the  past  thirty  years  of  their  ex- 
istence they  have  accumulated  in- 
formation about  these  schemes 
and  schemers  which  now  consti- 
tute a bulwark  of  protection  for 
every  consumer. 

In  Boston  your  Better  Business 
Bureau  was  established  in  1921 
and  is  located  at  52  Chauncy 
street.  It  is  a non-profit  organi- 
zation supported  by  membership 
subscriptions  from  nearly  six  hun- 
dred local  business  firms  in  the 
retail,  wholesale,  manufacturing 
and  financial  fields.  Its  services 
are  open  to  the  public  without 
charge. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  saved  by  people 
who  have  followed  the  slogan — 
“BEFORE  YOU  INVEST— IN- 
VESTIGATE!” 


1 BALLING  ROOM 
! No.  2 Mill 

I 

TINA  TAVARES 

Elsie  Luz  has  left  her  work  in 
the  Test  Room  and  is  now  em- 
ployed as  a telephone  operator. 
Hazel  Rapoza,  a former  member 
of  the  WAC,  has  replaced  Elsie  in 
that  department. 

Doris  Shurtleff  was  at  home  for 
a week  with  an  injured  foot. 

Lola  Guidetti  has  returned  to 
wo  k after  an  absence  of  over  a 
month.  She  has  been  recuperat- 
ing from  injuries  received  in  an 
accident.  Glad  to  see  you  back, 
Lola. 

Th'e  machine  shop  is  busy  re- 
moving some  of  the  Universal 
Bailers  in  the  Balling  Room. 
These  will  be  replaced  by  Baler 
Bailer  Machines.  Our  Baler  dept, 
is  going  full  strength— three  shifts 
on  balling  and  ti'eating. 

William  Gilman  has  returned 
f’'om  his  vacation  and  is  taking 
William  Powers’  place  in  the  Spin- 
ning Room.  It’s  been  rumored 
that  wedding  bells  have  been  ring- 
ine  for  Mr.  Powers.  Best  of  luck, 
Bill. 

E.  E.  Freeman  has  finally  re- 
ceived his  much  talked  about 
tractor.  Any  orders  for  wood  saw- 
ing, plowing,  and  even  snow  plow- 
ing, will  be  cheerfully  considered. 
Don’t  rush,  folks. 

Manuel  Duarte  has  postponed 
his  trip  to  the  Medeira  Islands  to 
a future  date.  Sailing  was  delayed 
on  account  of  the  shipping  strike 
and  also  passage  back  to  the 
States  being  very  uncertain. 


Keeping  the  many  acres  of  floor  space  throughout  the  plant;  in 
repair  is  the  work  of  the  Carpenter  Shop.  Ercole  Guidetti  (left),  and 
Joseph  Costa  are  breaking  the  concrete  preparatory  to  repairing  the 
floor  of  No.  2 Mill.  Libero  Morisi  picks  up  a ball  of  baler  twinfe’  ih 
ihe  background.  ■ , • ■ i ;..;  ' 


Floor  Under  Repairs 


CORDAGE  CLUB  | 

I , 

WILLIAM  MAYERS 

The  bowling  tournament? 
opened  for  the  season  on  Monday, 
October  7,  with  thirty  teams  com- 
peting, eighteen  men’s  teams  anr 
twelve  ladies’.  Tournaments  will 
run  for  twenty-eight  weeks.  Hav- 
ing so  many  teams  this  year  will 
make  it  possible  to  classify  them 
as  A and  B.  Watch  the  PLYM- 
OUTH CORDAGE  NEWS  for  fu- 
ture scores. 

As  the  fall  weather  approaches 
we  see  many  of  our  card  players 
coming  back  into  the  club.  Pi- 
nochle seems  to  be  their  favorite 
game  and  in  this  game  is  where 
John  Canevazzi  shines. 

Tony  Rezendes  is  confined  to 
his  home  as  a result  of  a recent 
injury.  Hope  you’ll  soon  be  able 
to  come  into  the  club  as  we  miss 
seeing  you  around,  Tony. 


PREP  ROOM 
Mill  No.  2 . 

I ' 

HELEN  GUIDETTI  ' . 

, William  Powers  spent  his  :Vaq3'-. 
tion  in  New  Hampshire  the  week 
of  September  28.  • ” 

Clara  Vierra,;  Mrs.  J..  Marks ‘and 
Joe  Meloa  went  to  Fall  River  on 
Sunday,  September  22.  The  fol- 
lowing Sunday  they  spent  at  llat- 
tapoisett.  . 

Dorothy  Francis,  Bianca  Mari- 
fredi,  Rita  Leonard!  and - H^en' 
Guidetti  spent  a busy  day  in  Bos- 
ton recently  oh  a record-fiuht. 
Dorothy  took  particular  care,  of- 
the  records  she  bought,  only  to 
step  on  “To  Each  His  Own”  'a^ 
soon  as  she  arrived  home. 

Correction,  please.  The  ..qljij- 
dren’s  pictures  in  last  month’s 
paper  were  of  Henry  Balboni;  hot 
Joseph  Balboni. 


"Hey,  Spike,  ya  dope-ya  wasted  too  much  rope  on  the' 
lii''"  ouy!"  ' 

(Editor’s  Note: 

The  above  cartoon  was  spotted  by  William  C.  Bryant,  our  Paoific 
Coast  District  Manager  who  sent  it  along  with  the  comment,  “The 
rope  shortage  affects  all  classes  of  business!”) 
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Editorial  Notes 

Fire  Prevention  Week,  which  has  just  ended,  is  a fine 
reminder  of  ways  and  means  to  remove  fire  hazards  and 
point  out  causes  of  needless  fires.  Fire  losses  in  the  United 
States  this  year  are  at  a 16-year  high,  and  the  most  tragic 
part  of  it  is  that  most  of  these  fires  were  caused  by  care- 
lessness. Fire  Prevention  Week  is  over,  but  let’s  keep  on 
observing  it  during  the  next  52  weeks. 

^ ^ iji 

Atomic  warfare  looms  as  a new  and  dreadful  possibility. 
As  a result  people  realize  that  a World  Law  must  be  enforced 
to  prohibit  war  and  thus  avert  atomic  destruction.  As  a 
citizen,  you  can  vote  for  peace  by  going  to  the  polls  on 
November  5 and  voting  “YES”  on  the  last  question  on  the 
ballot.  This  would  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  make 
it  into  a world  federal  government  able  to  prevent  war. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


October  16,'  1926 

The  1926  bowling  season  opened 
October  4,  with  the  usual  twelve 
teams.  The  “Red  Inkers”  or  the 
ten  highest  men  are;  Fred  Ste- 
phani,  96;  Gene  Goeller,  92;  Frank 
Pimental,  90;  George  Anderson, 
Wr  Louis  Gallefani,  90;  Gordon 
Simmons,  89;  F.  Guidaboni,  89; 
Joe  Manfredi,  89;  Bill  Hunter,  88; 
and  Henry  Schira,  87.  Georgia 
Anderson  won  the  cigars  for  the 
first  strike  of  the  season.  Simmy 
was  right  behind  him  and  “Andy” 
gave  him  one  of  the  smokes.  Joe 
Darsch  and  his  team  of  dark 
horses  are  going  to  give  the  rest 
of  the  bunch  a good  run  as  soon 
as  they  hit  their  stride.  Freddie 
Stephani  started  off  in  his  usual 
way  by  leading  the  list.  There 
isn’t  a steadier  bowler  in  the  Club 
than  Freddie. 

John  A.  Beever,  overseer.  No.  3 
Mill,  is  spending  his  vacation  in 
Canada. 

Mrs.  Orrin  Slade  has  resigned 
her  position  as  telegraph  operator, 
having  been  with  us  for  eight 
years.  The  position  is  being  filled 
by  Mr.  Alton  White. 


The  Cordage  Club  announci 
the  evening  of  October  22  f( 
their  Fourth  Annual  Autum  » 

Leaf  Dance.  This  is  the  mor  t 
elaborate  of  the  many  dancir  ' » 
parties  held  at  the  Cordage  Aud 
torium  by  the  Club.  The  admi;  « 
Sion  will  be  the  usual  Cordai  i i 
price,  fifty  cents. 

Roy  Clark,  Oscar  Ries,  Lothrc  1 
Greene  and  Nick  Gaspard  took  i 
four-day  trip  over  the  holiday  t i ^ 
Roy’s  home  at  Waterboro,  Main 
On  October  11,  they  took  a sic 
trip  through  the  Sebago  Lak 
region  through  Pinkham  Notch  1 
Jackson,  N.  H.  The  trip  hoir  t 
was  made  by  way  of  the  beache  u 
arriving  in  Plymouth  in  time  fc 
the  club  smoker  on  Tuesday  eve 
ning. 

The  lovely  crocodile  skin  the 
has  been  hung  in  the  Club  check  ; 
er  room  was  presented  to  the  Clu 
by  George  Simons  who  brougl  I 
it  from  the  Cuban  plantation,  t 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Libby  are  on  t 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  wi  i 
return  the  last  of  the  month,  i 


FIRE  SAFETY  AT  HOME 


In  the  plant,  the  management  relies  upon  your  coopers  t 
tion  to  help  in  keeping  us  all  safe  from  fire  accidents,  but  i i 
your  own  home  you  have  to  take  complete  charge  of  you  j 
own  safety  practices.  Jj 

The  likelihood  of  fire  at  home  is  really  greater  than  it  i B 
in  the  plant,  for  more  than  half  the  fires  in  this  country  occu  I 
in  dwellings.  Greater  fire  hazards  exist  in  plants,  but  plant  || 
are  generally  constructed  more  safely  and  protected  mor 
carefully.  Money  losses  run  higher  in  industrial  fires,  but  th 
loss  of  life  is  greater  in  dwelling  fires.  About  7,000  people 
year  die  in  home  fires  and  over  twice  that  number  are  injures  t 
many  of  whom  are  permanently  crippled.  Small  children  ar 
frequent  victims. 


Confucius,  the  famous  Chinese  philosopher  who  lived 
some  500  years  before  Christ,  was  once  asked  w'hat  made  a 
gentleman,  to  which  he  replied,  “To  be  bent  on  becoming 
better.”  And  then  he  added:  “A  gentleman  is  broad  and  fair, 
easy  to  serve  and  hard  to  please;  a pleasure  if  wrong  will  not 
please  him.  A gentleman  has  nine  aims:  To  see  clearly;  to 
understand  what  he  hears;  to  be  warm  in  manner,  dignified  in 
bearing;  faithful  of  speech,  keen  at  work;  to  ask  when  in 
doubt;  in  anger  to  think  of  difficulties,  and  in  sight  of  gain 
to  think  of  right.”  Need  we  add  anything  more? 

•I*  5^  ¥ 

More  than  half  of  all  absences  from  work  are  caused  by 
the  common  cold.  While  few  people  ever  die  of  a cold,  they 
do  lead  to  many  more  serious  illnesses — tonsilitis,  laryngitis, 
sinusitis  and  influenza.  Colds  can  be  prevented  by  keeping 
away  from  people  who  have  them  and  by  keeping  fit.  Good 
food,  fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  sleep  will  help  keep  up  your 
resistance  to  a cold.  Avoid  drafts,  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, exposure  to  cold  and  rain.  And  remember,  colds  are 
most  contagious  during  their  early  stages,  so  if  you’re  coming 
down  with  a cold,  try  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  close  con- 
tact with  other  persons. 


OCTOBER  27 


In  peace  as  well  as 
in  war,  the  United 
States  Navy  is  our 
First  Line  of  De- 
fense. 


In  the  plant  we  try  to  keep  the 
heating  systems  clean  and  in  good 
repair.  At  home  you  need  to  in- 
spect your  own  furnaces,  chim- 
neys, stove  pipes,  flues,  and  so  on. 

Our  electrical  equipment  and 
wiring  are  inspected  for  signs  of 
wear;  extension  cords  are  guard- 
ed: and  watchmen  check  to  see 
that  appliances  and  equipment 
are  disconnected  when  not  in  use. 
At  home,  repair  worn  insulation, 
sockets  and  fuses  promptly;  do 
not  run  extension  cords  under 
rugs  or  over  nails;  and  be  care- 
ful with  electrical  appliances. 

We  have  strict  rules  about 
smoking  because  carelessness  with 
matches  and  smoking  materials 
causes  many  fires.  You  should  be 
just  as  careful  at  home.  Don’t 
smoke  in  infrequently  visited 
areas,  like  the  attic  or  basement, 
and  don’t  smoke  in  bed.  Have 
ash  trays  handy,  and  be  sure 
matches  are  dead  before  you 
throw  them  away.  Keep  the 
matches  in  closed  metal  contain- 
ers out  of  the  reach  of  small 
children. 

“Good  Housekeeping”  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  plant  pro- 
tection because  spilled  grease  or 
oil.  dust  or  lint,  and  rubbish  in- 
vite fire  accidents.  Get  rid  of 
rubbish,  oily  rags  and  mops,  and 


paint  - smeared  waste,  or  kee  i 
them  in  closed  metal  container;  t 

If  we  use  flammable  liquids,  v j 
set  up  a special  safety  prograi  c 
for  handling  them.  At  home  it  ) I 
generally  practical  to  select  non  i 
flammable  cleaners  for  incidenh  ■ 
use.  Keep  flammable  liquids  on 
of  the  house.  Dry  cleaning  shoul  > 
be  sent  out  to  professional  clean  1 
ers  because  all  cleaning  com  ^ 
pounds  give  off  vapors  that  ar 
dangerous  to  breathe  in  larg  i 
amounts. 

You  notice  that  in  the  plan  > 
we  not  only  try  to  prevent  fire 
from  getting  started,  but  we  als  j 
have  considerable  fire  - fightin  ’ 
equipment,  which  many  of  yo 
know  how  to  operate,  in  case 
fire  emergency  occurs.  Home 
need  protective  equipment,  to( 
for  even  when  you  are  carefi 
yourself  you  never  can  tell  wha 
someone  else  will  do.  For  hom 
protection,  hand  fire  extinguish 
ers,  like  those  we  have  instaUe 
at  convenient  locations  through . 
out  the  plant,  are  practical.  I 
you  are  buying  new  extinguish 
ers,  select  types  that  bear  the  ap 
proval  label  of  the  Underwriter; 
or  Factory  Mutual  Laboratorie 
as  ours  do,  because  it  means  tha 
they  will  be  dependable  if  yo 
maintain  and  operate  them  prop 
erly. 


How  to  Get  Along 

1.  Keep  skid  chains  on  your  tongue.  Cultivate  a low,  per- 
suasive voice.  How  you  say  it  often  counts  more  than  what  you 
say. 

2.  Make  promises  sparingly  and  keep  them  faithfully,  no 
matter  what  it  costs. 

3.  Never  let  an  opportunity  pass  to  say  a kind  and  en- 
couraging thing  to  or  about  somebody.  Praise  good  work  done, 
regardless  of  who  did  it.  If  criticism  is  merited,  criticize  help- 
fully, never  spitefully. 

4.  Be  interested  in  others;  interested  in  their  pursuits, 
their  welfare,  their  homes  and  families.  Make  merry  with  those 
who  rejoice  and  mourn  with  those  who  weep.  Let  everyone  you 
meet,  however  humble,  feel  that  you  regard  him  as  a person  of 
importance. 

5.  Be  cheerful.  Keep  the  corners  of  your  mouth  turned 
up.  Hide  your  pains,  worries  and  disappointments  under  a 
pleasant  smile.  Laugh  at  good  stories  and  learn  to  tell  them. 

6.  Preserve  an  open  mind  on  all  debatable  questions. 
Discuss  but  don’t  argue.  It  is  a mark  of  superior  minds  to  dis- 
agree and  yet  be  friendly. 

— THE  BROADCAS’TER,  Investors  Syndicate 
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TOP  FLOOR 
No.  3 Mill 


MAE  CARREIRA 

People  have  been  asking  where 
lae  Carreira  spends  her  evenings 
itely.  Just  so  they  won’t  wonder 
jiy  more,  I’ll  tell  them  she  works 
t Bubble’s  Grill.  You  know  the 
'Id  saying,  “two  jobs  are  better 
han  one.”  As  for  money,  you 
an’t  take  it  with  you.  but  it’s 
lice  stuff  to  have  around. 

Happy  days  are  here  for  Jimmy 
labral.  At  last  he’s  got  the  car 
e’s  been  raving  about.  Jimmy 
ays  it’s  not  the  best  car  in  town, 
ut  it  gets  him  there  just  the  same. 
’The  reason  why  Bill  M'^ehan, 
parky  Dries  and  Charlie  Darsch 
re  working  around  the  mill  with 
nose  sad  faces  these  days  is  be- 
ause  they  didn’t  get  World  Series 
ickets.  Cheer  up,  boys,  because 
ou  weren’t  the  only  ones  who 
ere  disappointed. 

Ray  Bongiovanni,  who  is  taking 
is  vacation  this  month,  has  been 
ibbing  it  in,  just  because  our  va- 
ations  are  all  over  and  forgotten, 
/ell.  have  fun! 

Mary  Sollis,  better  known  as 
lary  Fantoni,  is  home  with  a sore 
ack.  Please  hurry  and  get  well, 
lary.  We  all  miss  you. 

Lawrence  Santos  is  back  on  the 
)b  with  his  pleasant  smile  and 
neery  “hello.” 

Joe  Tavares  is  already  wearing 
is  red  flannels,  but  I think  he 
ut  them  on  too  soon.  ’The  weather 
lan  claims  there’ll  be  warm 
eather  ahead. 

Pete  Bregoli  and  yours  truly 
3t  into  a heated  discussion  on 
ancing  the  other  day,  with  Pete 
(aiming  that  a good  old-fash- 
>ned  waltz  is  better  than  jitter- 
ugging.  I don’t  blame  you.  Pete, 
ut  I’ll  still  take  the  jitterbug- 
ing. 

Celeste  Macorati  says  the 
isiest  way  to  catch  cold  is  to 
rink  water.  Now  he’s  got  a pre- 
iription  all  his  own  to  ward  off 
3lds  these  chilly  days. 

Wayne  Allen  is  walking  around 
1 a trance  these  days.  Could  it 
P love?  Well,  there’s  a nice  bar- 
est moon  coming  up  so  don’t  let 
go  to  waste. 

Speaking  of  weddings,  everyone 
i this  department  is  wondering 
hen  we’re  going  to  eat  some  of 
ud  Malone’s  wedding  cake.  Don’t 
•t  the  shortage  of  sugar  stop  you, 
ud. 

Karmella  “Nellie”  Marinos 
oesn’t  let  a little  thing  like  los- 
ig  a bus  going  home  nights  bother 
ler.  She  knows  there’ll  be  plenty 
lore  coming  along,  so  why  hurry? 
Dot  Santos  is  being  transferred 
j fast  she’s  beginning  to  feel  like 
1 rubber  ball.  Don’t  worry  about 
lie  bouncing.  Dot;  when  you  get 
:>  be  an  old-timer  like  me,  you’ll 
ay  put  longer.  And  anyway,  you 
3 all  the  jobs  well  that  you’re 
at  on. 


.eaves  for 

Philippines 

Stanley  Cheney  of  the  Fiber 
epartment  has  left  for  a three 
lonths’  fiber-studying  tour  of  the 
hilippine  Islands.  He  plans  to 
;ake  a comprehensive  study  of 
3aca  plantations  in  the  Islands 
3d  the  extent  to  which  rehabili- 
ition  has  progressed.  ’The  trip 
ill  permit  Mr.  Cheney  to  become 
jrsonally  acquainted  with  peo- 
e in  the  fiber-growing  and  ex- 
3rting  business  in  the  Philip- 
nes. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  information 
ithered  will  help  determine  our 
•obable  manila  fiber  supplies  in 
le  near  future  and  for  several 
;ars  to  come. 


Accountants  Confer  at  Plymouth 


(Left  to  right)  Henry  Keyserling,  head  of  the  Accounting  Division;  Hugh  Mackey,  Montreal;  Robert 
Lowe,  Plymouth;  Graham  Kyle,  Montreal;  Arnold  Walcot,  Toronto;  Alfred  Krueger,  Plymouth;  Edward 
Jones,  Welland;  Richard  Eldridge,  Harry  Bums,  Lucien  Laurent  and  Loring  Dyer,  all  of  Plymouth; 
Frank  Hesler,  Welland;  Walter  Anderson  and  Harold  Gould,  Plymouth. 

Accountants  of  the  Plymouth  and  Canadian  plants  of  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  met  here  re- 
cently for  a three-day  conference  held  in  the  Sales  Training  Room  of  the  Auditorium.  The  meeting 
gave  the  men  an  opportunity  to  discuss  and  clarify  several  mutual  problems,  as  well  as  to  see  the  plant 
in  operation  and  receive  first-hand  reports  of  other  company  division  operations  from  the  respective 
department  heads.  This  was  the  first  conference  of  this  type  and  for  some  it  was  their  first  visit  to 
Plymouth. 


LORING  UBRARY 

■ 


’The  following  books  have  been 
added  to  the  Loring  Library 
branch  of  the  Plymouth  Public 
Library  during  the  past  month: 

FICTION 

(Well-written  Novels  with  Color- 
ful Backgroimds) 

ISLAND  IN  THE  ATLANTIC— 
Waldo  Frank 

JANEY  JEEMS— B.  K.  Harris 
ON  SOME  FAIR  MORNING— 
Catherine  Hutter 
SUDDEN  GUST— Christopher  La- 
Farge 

YELLOW  TAPERS  FOR  PARIS— 
Bmce  Marshall 
BRIGHT  DAY-^.  B.  Priestley 
DARK  WOOD— Christine  Weston 
Good  Stories 

WOMAN  ON  HER  WAY— Faith 
Baldwin 

WALL  BETWEEN— E.  O.  Barber 
MORTGAGE  ON  LIFE  — Vicki 
Baum 

DOUBLE  WEDDING  RING  — Jo- 
sephine Lawrence 


OVER  AT  THE  CROWLEY’S— 
Kathleen  Norris 

JOY  IN  'THE  MORNING— P.  G. 
Wodehouse 

Historical  Novels 
IN  ADAM’S  FALL— C.  W.  Dodge 
LORD  HORNBLOWER  — C.  S. 
Forester 

SALEM  FRIGATE  — John  Jen- 
nings 

THE  UNTERRIFIED — Constance 
Robertson 

Mystery  and  Detective  Stories 
CINNAMON  MURDER  — Frances 
Or&riB 

WRAP  IT  UP — Amber  Dean 
WHI’TE  DRESS— M.  G.  Eberhart 
DESPERATE  CURE— Ruth  Feni- 
song 

CASE  OF  THE  BACKWARD 
MULE — E.  S.  Gardner 
ASEY  MAYO  TRIO— P.  A.  Taylor 
THIS  DEADLY  DARK— Lee  Wil- 
son 

Western  Stories 
EMPTY  SADDLES— A1  Cody 
RAVAGED  RANGE— Peter  Field 
CLA’TTERING  HOOFS— W.  McL. 
Raine 


Non-Fiction 

DINNER  AT  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE — Louis  Adamic 
SEEING  ’THINGS— J.  M.  Brown 
OUR  SON  PABLO — Gordon  and 
Gordon 

DETROIT  TIGERS— F.  G.  Lleb 
GAME  BOOK— M.  E.  Mulac 
THANK  YOU,  MR.  PRESIDENT 
— A.  M.  Smith 


Too  many  of  us  conduct  our 
lives  on  the  cafeteria  plan — self 
service  only. 


It’s  not  the  number  of  hours 
that  a man  puts  in,  but  what  the 
man  puts  in  the  hours  that  counts. 


A grass  widow  has  been  de- 
fined as  a woman  who,  after  a 
divorce,  feels  like  a new  man. 


The  Stone  Age  is  anywhere 
from  16  to  60.  And  the  bigger  the 
stone,  the  better  she  likes  it. 


Courtship  is  said  to  be  that 
period  during  which  the  girl  tries 
to  decide  if  she  can  do  better. 


Auditorium  Display  Attracts  Many  Visitors 


This  is  the  second  trip  of  this 
iture  Mr.  Cheney  has  taken  this 
;ar.  Early  last  Spring  he  and 
harles  MacKinnon  made  a 
milar  tour  of  the  abaca  planta- 
3ns  in  Central  America. 

Oscar  Wilde  once  said,  “There 
only  one  thing  in  the  world 
3rse  than  being  talked  about, 
ad  that  is  not  being  talked 
lOUt.” 


A display  that  every  employee  of  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  should  see  is  that  currently  being 
exhibited  at  the  Auditorium.  The  above  picture  shows  the  center  portion  of  the  display  which  features 
synthetic  ropes  including  nylon,  saran  and  fiberglass;  also  natural  fiber  ropes  and  twines  of  many  dif- 
ferent sizes.  A huge  poster  pictures  how  rope  is  made  using  actual  pictures  taken  in  the  plant. 

On  the  left-hand  wall  of  the  booth  are  displayed  various  booklets  and  sales  promotion  literature 
as  well  as  pictures  of  rope  in  use.  The  right  wall  features  current  Plymouth  Cordage  advertising  and  a 
typical  Sales  Maker  used  by  dealers  and  distributors  as  an  aid  in  selling  rope.  Pictures  of  the  five 
operating  heads  of  the  Company  are  also  shown,  together  with  one  of  the  earliest  pictures  of  the  plant 
and  the  first  Cordage  advertisement. 

Employees  of  the  Company  are  invited  to  visit  this  handsome  and  artistic  exhibition  which  appears 
in  the  Display  Room  of  the  Auditorium. 
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( ROPE  ROOM 

I 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Joseph  Kaiser,  son  of  Walter 
Kaiser  of  this  department,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Valley 
Forge  Hospital,  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  Murphy  General  Hospital, 
Waltham.  Joe  was  injured  in 
France  over  two  years  ago  and  has 
since  been  undergoing  treatment 
for  his  leg,  which  has  been  in  a 
cast.  Incidentally,  Joe  is  the  only 
child  Walter  has.  Here’s  hoping 
you  will  have  your  boy  back  with 
you  again  soon,  Walter. 

Rose  Silva  underwent  a minor 
operation  at  the  Jordan  Hospital 
on  September  30.  Rose  is  now  at 
her  home  convalescing.  We  all  are 
wishing  you  a speedy  recovery. 
Rose. 

Sam  Benea,  our  smiling  and 
congenial  machinist  for  the  Rope 
Room,  was  confined  to  his  home 
for  a few  days  with  a cold. 

Alice  Hopkins,  our  one  and  only 
titian-haired  girl,  missed  her  bus 
last  Sunday  enroute  from  Har- 
wichport  to  Plymouth.  That 
sounds  logical,  Alice. 

Bob  Werner,  one  of  our  World 
War  II  veterans,  is  building  a 
home  off  Crescent  street  in  his 
spare  time.  That’s  one  way  of 
beating  the  housing  shortage. 
Bob. 

Anne  Studley,  a former  frame 
tender  in  this  department,  is  back 
with  us  again.  For  the  past  year 
Anne  has  been  working  in  No.  1 
Preparation  Room. 

Smiling  Bella  Jesse  has  taken 
over  Evelyn  Boyle’s  work  in  the 
Tag  Room.  Evelyn  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Credit  Union. 

Andrew  Darsch  has  been  out  for 
two  weeks’  vacation.  Chippy 
Darsch  took  over  his  work. 

Edward  Costa  of  the  Rope  Room, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Costa, 
and  Elizabeth  Yanni,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Yanni,  were 
united  in  marriage  at  St.  Peter’s 
church  on  Sunday,  September  29, 
at  2:30  p.m.  The  maid  of  honor 
was  the  groom’s  sister.  Miss  Alice 
Costa.  There  were  two  brides- 
maids, Pearl  Yanni,  sister  of  the 
bride,  and  Thelma  Karle.  The 
best  man  was  Antone  Yanni, 
brother  of  the  bride.  The  recep- 
tion was  held  at  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  hall  and  the  couple 
later  left  for  a two  weeks’  honey- 
moon to  the  Mohawk  Trail  and 
New  York. 

Those  of  you  who  read  last 
week's  article  in  Life  Magazine 
on  whaling  and  saw  some  of  the 
whoppei's  they  captured  in  the 
Antarctic  will  agree  that  nothing 
but  the  best  in  rope  was  needed. 
That’s  why  Plymouth  Nylon  is 
being  used  so  extensively. 


In  autumn  when  the  fields  are 
hrown. 

Pick  up  your  pen  and  jot  this 
down. 

To  guarantee  your  future  heyday. 
BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 
EACH  PAYDAY! 


3 LOVELY  LADIES 


Janie,  3 years;  Lorraine,  10 
months;  and  Brenda,  4 years,  are 
the  daughters  of  John  Botelho  of 
the  Opening  Room  of  No.  3 MiU. 
The  girls’  aunt,  Gloria  Silva,  is  a 
spinner  in  No.  1 Mill. 


I RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 

I I 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Get-well-quick  messages  are 
extended  to  Robert  Nichols  and 
Anthony  Rezendes,  both  conva- 
lescing at  home  from  injuries  re- 
ceived on  September  17th  and 
25th  respectively.  Nichols  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  part  of  the  fore- 
finger of  his  left  hand  when  a 
freight  car  door  he  was  helping 
close  suddenly  released  and  closed 
rapidly,  catching  his  finger  on  the 
door  jamb.  Rezendes  slipped  off 
the  edge  of  the  platform  between 
No.  13  and  No.  15  'Warehouses  and 
suffered  contusion  of  the  left  side 
and  a twisted  right  ankle. 

Scarcely  a few  seconds  after 
12:30  the  first  few  of  the  after- 
dinner  workers  congregate  at  the 
main  gate  preparatory  to  the 
afternoon  grind.  By  12:45  they 
have  been  swelled  to  a chattering 
mass  of  humanity.  There  they  loll 
with  a hot  meal  under  their  belts, 
soaking  in  the  warm  autumn  sun- 
shine, dragging  on  the  weed  and 
beating  their  gums  on  the  favor- 
ite topic  of  the  day — ^major  league 
baseball.  For  diversion  there’s  the 
fish  in  the  pond  who  quickly 
gobble  the  chunks  of  bread  tossed 
to  them.  The  more  ambitious 
souls  scoop  up  the  grasshoppers 
and  ci'ickets  which  abound  the 
area  and  throw  them  on  the  water, 
deriving  a humorous  sense  of 
satisfaction  as  the  chubby  horned- 
pouts  and  slim  pickerels  dash 
after  the  insects  vainly  trying  to 
make  shore.  The  open-air  peddler 
who  spread  put  his  wares  each 
payday  afternoon  and  immediate- 
ly engaged  in  a repetitious  mono- 
logue is  conspicuous  by  his  ab- 
sence. At  the  double  blast -of  the 
“five  of”  those  who  are  smoking 
pinch  their  butts,  and  the  group 
disperses  in  different  directions. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Sep- 
tember 28th,  Loring  Dyer  and 
two  state  auditors  checked  the 
binder  and  baler  twine  and  the 
fiber  remaining  in  the  ware- 
houses. John  Santos  conducted 
the  group  on  the  tour,  which  also 
included  Harold  Damon  and  Hen- 
ry Keyserling. 

Current  proof  of  the  age-old 
adage  that  patience  is  a virtue  is 
provided  by  Manuel  Custodio, 
anxiously  awaiting  passage  to 
Portugal.  On  Saturday  morning, 
September  7th,  after  five  years  of 
service  in  this  department,  Man- 
uel trucked  his  last  bale,  bid  his 
co-workers  farewell,  and  complet- 
ed final  plans  for  his  voyage. 

Mental  musings:  There  is  an 
appalling  lack  of  mustaches 
among  the  younger  set  on  the 
platform — and  thereby  hangs  a 
tale.  To  raise  and  sport  a trim 
mustache  has  long  been  the  am- 
bition of  many  a youth,  but  ’tis 
a venture  that  is  seldom  carried 
out  to  a successful  degree  by  fully 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  boys 
who  begin  the  practice.  The  il- 
lusion exists  that  the  mustache 
does  much  to  accentuate  the  fea- 
tures, is  collegiate,  and  gives  one 
the  air  of  a Don  Juan.  All  well 
and  good.  But  alas!  No  sooner  is 
the  proud  possessor  of  the  so- 
called  “upper-lip  garden”  ready 
to  present  the  result  of  days  of 
painstaking  cultivation  to  society- 
at-large  than  he  falls  victim  to  a 
terrific  ribbing  unmercifully  ad- 
ministered by  friends  on  all  sides. 
To  withstand  the  oral  attack — and 
it  gradually  dies  down  to  a mere 
whisper  in  a week  or  two — means 
the  survival  of  the  mustache.  But 
the  average  boy  “can’t  take  it”  and 
after  a few  uneasy  days  of  being 
the  target  of  rapid-fire  remarks, 
quickly  dodges  away  at  the  most 
opportune  moment  and  shame- 
fully shaves  it  off.  And  silently 
vows  never  again! 


It  Rains  Trouble 

Because  there  is  over  a 30'. 
increase  in  traffic  accidents  in 
rainy  weather  you  should  lower 
the  speed  of  your  car  because: 

1 —  You  can’t  stop  as  quickly 
during  rainy  weather  because  wet 
streets  greatly  reduce  tire  traction. 

2 —  You  can’t  see  as  well  due  to 
raindrops  on  your  windshield. 

3 —  You  can’t  hear  as  well  be- 
cause of  closed  car  windows. 


Discussing  the  Series 


Overseers  talk  over  yesterday’s  score  as  they  enjoy  a leisurely 
smoke  after  lunch  at  Harris  Hall.  Left  to  right,  Tom  Cavanaugh, 
Charles  Darsch,  Roy  Paty,  Peter  Billey  and  Roger  Whiting. 


ROPE  WALK 


JOHN  J.  SMITH 

The  Young  America  Club  of 
Plymouth  gave  its  third  “welcome 
home”  party  for  veterans  on  Sat- 
urday, September  28.  Joseph 
Lewis  of  the  Walk  was  one  of  the 
many  who  enjoyed  a good  time 
that  evening.  The  club  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  part  in  making 
the  veterans  of  North  Plymouth 
really  feel  at  home  again.  Inci- 
dentally, about  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  membership  of  the  club  is 
made  up  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
employees. 

Secondo  Monti  has  been  out  of 
work  for  more  than  a week  with 
an  attack  of  arthritis.  He  has 
been  taking  treatments  at  the 
Medical  Department  and  is  ex- 
pected back  at  work  soon. 

Alvin  Guidaboni  and  John 
Smith,  along  with  many  other 
Plymouth  Cordage  employees,  en- 
joyed a deep  sea.  fishing  party  on 
Sunday,  October  6.  A good  time 
was  had  by  ail  with  the  fish  co- 
operating quite  well.  The  largest 
caught  was  a twelve-pound  Bos- 
ton blue  fish. 

Back  at  Mills  No.  1 and  2 after 
a three  week  period  in  the  Rope- 
walk  are  Thomas  Brown,  Joseph 
Finney,  Nicholas  Schneider,  Peter 
Dries,  Peter  Bregoli  and  Manuel 
Feitor. 


SPINNING  DEPT. 

No.  3 Mill 

DEOLINDA  COSTA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Shaw 
are  receiving  congratulations  on  i ! 
the  birth  of  a baby  daughter,  born 
at  the  Jordan  hospital.  Mrs.  Shaw 
was  formerly  Louise  Gallerani, 
employed  in  our  department. 

Mrs.  Dora  Raymond  of  May- 
flow'er  street  spent  the  October 
5 th  week-end  in  Provincetown 
with  her  husband  on  a sightseeing 
trip. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Adamo’s  son, 
Silvio,  was  recently  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Kathleen  White  at  St. 
Peter’s  church. 

Henry  Schira  has  returned  to  a i 
Boston  hospital  for  further  treat-  I 
ment  and  is  now  under  observa-  i 
tion. 

Mrs.  Peter  Michel  held  a spa- 
ghetti dinner  at  the  Alsace-Lor-  ■ 
raine  hall  on  Sunday,  October  6,  \ 
with  a total  of  62  guests  present.  ■ 

Before  the  7:30  whistle  blows  J 
in  the  morning  you  can  always  ; 
be  sure  to  find  Joe  Guidaboni,  . 
Manny  Alves,  Freddy  Hall,  Tony  f 
Santos  and  Willie  Curt  in  a huddle  i 
discussing  the  scores  of  “yester- 
day’s game.”  The  other  sections  : 
of  the  paper  don’t  get  much  notice  t 
these  days  with  the  Series  being  ; 
played. 


CUTIES  By  E.  Simms  Campbell 

J Registered  U.  S-  Patent  Office  I. 


"Tonight  I’m  going  to  surprise  him  with  a fresh  vegetable  dinner!” 


I 

I 
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Ted  Masi  of  the  Paint  Shop  was  unper- 
turbed by  the  camera  lens  focused  on  him. 
He  rolled  this  ball  for  a spare  just  as  the  flash 
bulb  exploded. 


Arthur  Knapp  of  the  Rope  Room  was  in 
fine  form  on  opening  night.  He  displays 
plenty  of  it  in  sending  this  one  down  the 
middle. 


Tony  Pimental  of  the  Rope  Room  lets  go 
a good  one  which  helped  the  team  win  3 out 
of  4 points. 


r.vDRAWN  NYLON  ROPE  IS  CRASH  Bowling  SeasoH  Opens  With 

SOFTENER  IN  FORCED  LANDINGS 


Teams  “Letting  ’Er  Roll” 


■ How  our  nylon  rope  serves  as  a 
crash  softener  for  planes  in  emer- 
T , gency  landings  is  described  in  an 

- article  in  the  September  7 issue  of 
' the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

c ; The  article  tells  how  All  Ameri- 
can  Aviation,  for  whom  Plymouth 
j 1 Cordage  developed  undrawn  nylon 
ropes,  uses  these  lines  to  stake  out 
I planes  and  thus  serve  as  a shock 
absorber  during  landings.  The 
■(  I nylon  is  attached  to  a steel  cable 
and  a loaded  spike  is  attached  to 
the  other  end  of  the  cable.  The 
; loaded  spike  is  mounted  in  a tube 
. and  it  is  shot  rocket  fashion  out 
; of  the  plane  into  the  ground.  The 
^ . landing  is  softened  as  the  un- 

- ' drawn  nylon  begins  to  elongate. 

The  Research  Department  at 
Plymouth  Cordage  assisted  in  the 
i experimental  work  on  these  ropes. 
2 ■ Plymouth  manufactured  the  first 
■■  undrawn  nylon  rope  ever  made 
, and  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
i its  proper  construction  and  physi- 
cal properties.  The  ropes  we  made 


" Dow  (Ihcniical  to 

Sec  Rope  Film 

- ] Plymouth  Cordage  Company’s 
I own  film,  “The  Story  of  Rope," 
, ! will  be  shown  to  employees  of  the 
i Dow  Chemical  Company,  Mid- 
I land.  Michigan,  next  week. 

I The  film  showing  will  be  part  of 
: the  chemical  company’s  educa- 
’ tional  course  sponsored  for  their 
maintenance  department.  Dow 
' Chemical  is  also  using  our  book- 
^ let  “Lift  It  Safely”  and  other 
helpful  literature  in  connection 
' with  this  educational  program. 


for  AAA  had  a wide  range  of  sizes, 
varying  from  one  - eighth  inch, 
which  was  used  for  exnerimental 
purposes,  to  a two-inch  circum- 
ference line  used  in  safety  barrier 
work.  It  was  also  necessary  to 
treat  them  so  that  they  would 
draw  evenly  at  all  temperatures. 
Our  Research  Department  assist- 
ed AAA  in  the  treating  experi- 
ments and  cooperated  with  them 
in  perfecting  a nylon  rope  which 
would  elongate  and  draw  uni- 
formly at  temperatures  below  zero. 

The  Research  Department  also 
determined  the  load  which  was 
necessai’y  before  it  would  start  to 
elongate  and  the  load  at  which 
the  drawing  was  complete.  This 
information  was  used  by  AAA  in 
determining  the  engineering  ab- 
sorption of  the  rope. 

The  success  of  these  experi- 
ments is  revealed  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article  in  which  the 
author  describes  a forced  landing 
he  witnessed: 

“I  watched  a pilot  come  in  just 
over  a fence  and  blow  the  spike 
as  he  touched  ground.  With  a 
sharp  report  the  stake  shot  out 
and  drove  two  or  three  feet  into 
the  earth  'it  will  also  penetrate 
black-top  runway  surfaces',  the 
rope  uncoiled,  stretched  to  four 
times  its  original  length,  and 
brought  the  plane  to  a smooth 
stop  in  100  feet.  Had  the  plane 
u.sed  only  landing-wheel  brakes  it 
would  have  traveled  another  800 
or  900  feet.  There  was  a slight, 
springy  recoil  of  a few  feet  as  the 
plane  reached  the  end  of  its  nylon 
tether,  but  the  pilot  and  a guest 
passenger  from  the  Navy  said 
there  was  no  jerk  or  jolt.” 


The  1946-47  Cordage  Club  bowl- 
ing season  got  under  way  last  week 
with  thirty  teams  bowling.  This  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  number 
of  teams  bowling  in  competition  in 
the  history  of  the  Club. 

This  unusually  large  number  of 
teams  makes  it  possible  to  classify 
them  as  A and  B.  Eighteen  men’s 
teams  and  twelve  women’s  teams 
make  up  the  bowling  roster  and 
they  bowl  Monday  through  Friday 
at  the  Cordage  Club  Alleys. 

First  strike  honors  of  the  sea- 
son went  to  Harry  Rezendes  of 
Robbins  Oil  in  the  men's  group 


Many  Bowlers  In 

Mainlenance  Depi. 

With  the  bowling  season  get- 
ting under  way  at  the  Cordage 
Club,  we  find  a lot  of  interest 
in  the  ten-pins  in  the  Mainte- 
nance Department. 

The  Paint  Shop  is  out  with 
a fast  team  this  year  with  Wal- 
ter Thom.  Ebbie  Krueger,  Tote 
Raymond,  Ted  Masi,  Tony 
Souza,  Andrew  Brenner  and 
Jim  Brady. 

The  Machine  Shop  is  also 
there  with  George  Aldrovandi, 
Jesse  Robbins.  Harold  Pratt, 
Charles  Hurle,  Basil  Wads- 
worth, Emil  Kaiser,  and  Robert 
Sampson.  And  on  Friday  nights 
we  find  Eleanor  Nicoli  bowling 
in  the  ladies’  league  for  Pado- 
vani’s. 

ROBERT  SAMPSON 


The  girls  get  this  shot  of  the 
deck  from  one  of  the  masts  of  the 
“Maggie.”  Both  of  these  pictures 
show  the  important  part  rope 
plays  in  the  craft’s  rigging. 


and  to  Nina  Campana  in  the 
ladies’  teams. 

High  man  with  the  ten-pins  is 
George  Fratus  of  Class  B who 
made  the  sparks  fly  as  the  balls 
sizzled  down  the  alleys  to  mount 
a high  single  of  121  and  a high 
three  of  301.  This  high-three  av- 
erage was  tied  by  Chester  Rossi  of 
Class  A.  Ferdinand  Benotti  won 
high  single  honors  in  Class  A, 
with  a total  of  115. 

Team  honors  where  chalked  by 
Robbins  Oil  of  Class  A with  a high 
team  single  of  480  and  a high 
team  three  of  1396. 

In  the  ladies’  league  Esmeralda 
Brenner  won  top  honors  with  the 
spheroids  rolling  a high  single  of 
100  and  a high  three  of  272. 

The  complete  team  standings 
for  the  first  week  of  bowling  are 


as  follows: 

MEN’S  LEAGUE 
(Class  A) 

won 

lost 

Duxbury 

4 

0 

Hillside  Club 

4 

0 

Robbins  Oil 

4 

0 

Dexter  Shoe 

3 

1 

Rossi  Five 

1 

3 

C.  I.  O. 

0 

4 

Loring’s  Bricklayers 

0 

4 

Old  Timers 

0 

4 

High  Team  Single 

Robbins  Oil 

480 

High  Team  Three 

Robbins  Oil 

1396 

High  Single,  F.  Benotti 

115 

High  Three,  C.  Rossi 

301 

(Class  B) 

won 

lost 

Bowlaways 

4 

0 

Mori  Electric 

3 

1 

Roperoom 

3 

1 

U.  A.  V. 

3 

1 

Atomic  Seven 

2 

2 

Five  T.  S. 

2 

2 

Happy  Valley 

1 

3 

Paint  Shop 

1 

3 

Seaside  Grill 

1 

3 

Machine  Shop 

0 

4 

High  Team  Single 

U.  A.  V. 

451 

High  Team  Three 

Bowlaways 

1288 

High  Single,  G.  Fratus 

121 

High  Three,  G.  Fratus 

301 

LADIES’  LEAGUE 

won 

lost 

Besse’s 

4 

0 

Darsch’s 

4 

0 

Mori  Electric 

4 

0 

Padovani’s 

4 

0 

Happy-Go-Lucky 

3 

1 

Piazzi’s 

3 

1 

Benotti 's 

1 

3 

C.  I.  O. 

1 

3 

Buttner’s 

0 

4 

Mystery  Five 

0 

4 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop 

0 

4 

St.  Mary’s 

0 

4 

High  Team  Single,  Dai'sch’s 

442 

High  Team  Three,  Dai'sch’s 

1292 

High  Single,  E.  Bi’enner 

100 

High  Three,  E.  Brenner 

272 

>'  Betty  Andrews  makes  like  she’s  steering  the  two-masted  schoonp 

^ “Maggie”  while  Mary  Nickerson  relaxes  comfortably  against  the  rail, 
c The  two  girls,  both  Main  Office  employees,  recently  enjoyed  a six- 
day  cruise  aboard  the  schooner  which  sailed  along  the  Maine  Coast. 
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Aeroiiiodelers 

.\lan  Roberts  sketches  a design  for 
a model  plane  on  paper,  the  first,  step 
in  aeromodel  building.  In  the  fore- 
ground can  be  seen  a partially  com- 
pleted model  of  a Gruman  Wildcat 
while  in  the  insert  he  is  shown  hold- 
ing a finished  model  of  his  own  de- 
sign. 


Em  Fly 


Keep 


mg 


H 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


MARGARET  E.  McLEAN 

Service  Emblems 

During  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, the  following  employees  re- 
ceived service  emblems  for  25  years 
or  more  service  with  the  Compan^• : 
Harold  G.  Roberts  . . 40  years 

Emil  Kaiser  40  years 

.^i  sene  A.  Strassel  35  years 

H.  G,  Roberts  is  on  his  two 
weeks'  vacation  and  has  motored 
to  Chicago  with  Mrs.  Rober'i^. 

Betty  Chandler  had  a week's 
vacation  during  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 5th.  and  spent  it  at  Hamp- 
ton Beach,  N.  H.  What,  again? 

Miss  Jennetta  Urquhart  of  the 
Medical  Department  has  returned 
from  a vacation  spent  at  Trenton, 
Nova  Scotia.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Al- 
lister  MacRae,  returned  with  Irel- 
and is  visiting  in  Plymouth  for 
some  time. 

Alargaret  E.  McLean  has  en- 
tered the  Jordan  hospital  for  an 
operation  on  her  left  foot. 


Joe  Marques  works  on  a plane  of  his  own  design,  while  in  the 
background  is  a model  of  a Navy  Fleetwing  which  he  has  flown  in 
the  water.  The  U.  S.  Navy  Plane  in  the  insert  is  a two-wing  Knight 
Twister  which  flies  at  90  miles  an  hour. 

Two  of  the  most  ardent  enthusi- 
asts of  control-line  flying  at 
Plymouth  Cordage  are  Joseph 
Marques  of  the  Machine  Shop 
and  Alan  Roberts  of  the  Labora- 
tory, whose  model  planes  have 
flown  in  many  competitive  meets 
and  rank  viuth  the  best  among 
local  modelers. 

The  boys  meet  on  Sunday 
morning  at  the  Standish  Avenue 
field  and  fly  their  planes  in  com- 
petition with  other  local  model 
builders  to  see  whose  planes  fly 
fastest  and  get  pointers  in  im- 
proving their  designs.  When  they 
have  attained  the  highest  speed 
possible,  they  enter  their  planes 
in  larger  meets  where  they  com- 
pete for  prizes. 

Most  of  their  planes  are  scaled 
replicas  of  regular  military  and 
passenger  craft,  but  occasionally 
the  boys  build  models  of  their 
own  design.  The  preliminary  work 
consists  of  sketching  out  their 
plans  of  paper,  and  then  they 
proceed  to  build  their  planes 
around  these  designs. 

Balsa  wood  is  the  favorite  of 
these  “wing-on-a-string”  enthusi- 


asts. The  pieces  are  glued  together 
with  great  precision  and  then 
covered  over  with  paper  or  silk 
and  painted  to  look  like  the  sen- 
ior model  they  have  been  copied 
from. 

The  models  are  complete  with 
coil  condensei's,  batteries,  and 
motors,  usually  of  1/4  or  1/5  H.P. 
Two  75-foot  thin  steel  wires  are 
attached  to  the  control  mechan- 
ism within  the  plane  with  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  attached  to 
a handle  and  held  by  the  boys  to 
control  the  elevation  of  the  planes 
while  in  flight.  The  planes  fly  in 
a circle  while  someone  on  the 
sidelines  clocks  them  to  determine 
how  fast  the  model  is  flying. 

The  flying  models  take  off  like 
a regular  plane.  They  roll  along 
the  ground  for  a while  to  gain  the 
proper  speed  and  then  the  tail 
gradually  lifts  and  the  plane 
leaves  the  ground  and  gains  al- 
titude. They  fly  at  an  altitude  of 
about  30  feet.  In  coming  down 
for  a landing,  the  plane  is  kept 
to  a glide,  then  they  break  the 
glide  and  fly  straight  a few 


Benefit  Dance 

For  Club  Member 

A benefit  entertainment  con- 
sisting of  movies,  entertainment 
and  dancing  will  be  held  on  Fri- 
day evening,  October  25,  by  the 
Cordage  Club  at  the  Cordage  Au- 
ditorium, with  proceeds  to  be  do- 
nated to  Maurice  Pernez,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Club. 

Young  Fernez  saw  three  years 
service  with  the  U.  S.  Army  as  a 
lower-  turret  gunner.  While  on  a 
mission  behind  the  lines  in  Yugo- 
slavia. the  plane  on  which  he 
served  as  crew'  member  was  hit  by 
enemy  fire,  exploding  the  plane 
in  mid-air.  Fernez’  clothes  became 
a mass  of  flames  and  in  fighting 
fire  as  he  came  down  in  his  para- 
chute, he  was  badly  burned.  He 
was  captured  and  held  prisoner 
for  six  months,  suffering  from  the 
burns  and  lack  of  medical  care. 

George  F.  Bagnell  is  serving  as 
treasurer  of  the  benefit  entertain- 
ment to  be  held  in  his  behalf.  The 
stage  program  will  be  held  from 
8 to  9:30  p.m.  followed  by  dancing 
with  Joe  Pioppi  and  his  full  or- 
chestra. 


I HARRIS  HALL 

JOYCE  PALMER 

Manuel  Motta  took  one  week  o-, 
his  vacation  the  w-eek  of  Septem  , 
ber  14.  during  which  he  went  Oili 
day  trips. 

Miss  Dorothy  Proule  spent  Sat 
urday  in  Boston. 

Joan  Lew'is  entertained  her  sk 
ter  and  brother-in-law,  Mr.  anci 
Mrs.  John  Alartin  from  Stough 
ton,  over  the  w'eek-end. 

Hari-is  Hall  will  welcome  bad 
Mrs.  Prances  Nutterville.  b,;-  wi! 
also  miss  Annie  Turner  w’.m  ha 
been  pinch-hitting  for  her. 

Annie  Cassanelli  spent  last  Sat 
urday  in  Boston  with  her  sister. 

The  gang  at  Harris  Hall  is  glat 
to  see  that  Mannie  Furtado  ha 
fully  recovered  from  his  recent  lil 
ness,  and  is  now  home  for  good. 

Eleanor  Slade  w-ill  leave  shorG; 
to  join  her  husband  in  Canada  fb 
a couple  of  w-eeks. 

Mary  Correa  and  Joan  Lewi 
attended  a final  party  given  fo 
lie  veterans  of  the  Young  Americ;* 
Club.  Staurday  night.  ' 

Jennie  Strassel  is  considerin'- 
installing  a burglar  alarm  on  he  I 
clothesline,  since  several  scaraj 
articles  have  been  missing  re-i 
cently. 


inches  from  the  ground  and  come 
dow'n  for  a perfect  three-point 
landing. 

Fifty  miles  an  hour  is  about 
average  speed  for  these  models, 
but  Joe  Marques  is  working  on 
one  that  w'ill  cleave  the  air  at  120 
miles  per  hour.  The  obvious  dis- 
advantage of  a model  flying  too 
fast  is  that  the  person  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire  gets  so  dizzy  turn- 
ing around  with  the  plane. 

Joe  has  been  at  the  aeromodel - 
ing  hobby  for  almost  20  years  and 
has  made  several  dozen  of  them 
in  that  time.  It  takes  him  about 
three  months  to  complete  a model. 
His  air-mindedness  goes  beyond 
model  planes,  however,  as  he  has 
been  flying  regular  planes  since 
1932  and  has  a pilot’s  license.  He 
is  planning  to  install  radio  con- 
trol in  his  models  as  soon  as  the 
radio  parts  become  available.  That 
means  the  planes  will  be  able  to 
fly  unhampered  by  strings  and 
w'ires. 

Alan  Roberts,  who  is  the  son  of 
Plant  Engineer  Karl  D.  Roberts, 
is  a comparative  newcomer  as  an 
aeromodeler,  but  in  his  seven 
years  of  building  planes,  he  has 
made  more  than  30  of  them. 


I MANUFACTURING  1 
I and  ORDER  DEPT. 

DORIS  BERGONZINI 

The  second  week  in  September 
Miss  'Vilma  "Valeriani  went  by  air- 
plane to  New'  York  and  spent  he: 
vacation  at  Long  Island  at  the 
home  of  her  fiance.  We  know  shi 
had  a w-onderful  time,  but  needec 
another  week  to  rest. 

Mrs.  George  Carter,  formerl; 
Marjorie  Neal  of  our  department 
gave  birth  to  a baby  girl  on  Au  ^ 
gust  14th,  and  has  named  i 
Susan.  Congratulations  from  u: 
all,  Margie. 

John  Morton,  recently  dis- 
charged from  the  Navy,  left  ou 
department  to  take  a position  ii 
the  Duxbury  Post  Office.  'We'll  bi 
up  to  buy  a stamp,  John. 

Now  that  the  baseball  seasoi 
has  ended,  and  the  Olympics  ou 
on  top,  Jerry  Rezendes’  thought: 
turn  to  bowling,  and  we  hope  h( 
comes  out  on  top  with  this,  too 

Amedio  Barufaldi  spent  part  o 
his  week  vacation  in  New  York 

Roger  Sherman  was  on  vaca 
tion  from  September  30th  to  Oc 
tober  11th. 


GOLDEN  WEDDING 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pierce  o: 
IB  South  Spooner  street  will  ob- 
serve their  50th  wedding  anni- 
versary on  Sunday,  October  20 
w-ith  a reception  and  open  house 
at  their  home. 

Mr.  Pierce-  was  employed  b; 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  fo: 
42  years.  He  worked  as  a spinne: 
foreman  and  later  as  a w'eigher 
from  w-hich  position  he  was  pen 
sioned  in  1939. 

The  CORDAGE  NEWS  extend: 
sincere  congratulations  to  Mr.  an( 
Mrs.  Pierce  on  the  observance  o 
their  golden  w'edding  and  wishe: 
them  many  more  happy  years  to- 
gether. 


Your  car  can  become  a killei 
on  our  streets  and  highways  un 
less  you,  as  the  driver,  use  cautioi 
by  observing  driving  rules  anc 
regulations  enacted  to  preserv( 
life  and  property.  Remember,  us: 
a safe  car  and  drive  safely. 


Benefit  Entertainment 
MOVIES  --  DANCE  [ 

Stage  Program  8:00  to  9:30  Dancing  to  12  p.m.  with  ■ 
JOE  PIOPPI  and  His  FULL  ORCHESTRA 

Friday,  October  25,  1946 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  AUDITORIUM 
Benefit  MAURICE  FERNEZ,  Service:  U.  S.  Army,  3 years  ^ 


j|  [October,  1946 

I I 

^ i 

J Plyiiioiitli  Cordaj^e 
j I Again  ill  Limelight 

/j  I Oil-Power,  a publication  of  the 
- Socony  - Vacuum  Oil  Company, 
has  devoted  its  July  and  August 
* issue  almost  entirely  to  the  Plym- 
3Uth  Cordage  Company. 

A ten-page  article  cover's  the 
;tory  of  rope  and  ropemaking  in 
Considerable  detail  and  is  well 
illustrated  with  many  pictures 
,aken  throughout  the  plant.  Pete 
Smith,  Plymouth’s  master  splicer, 
,> races  the  cover  of  the  magazine. 

Oil-Power  is  an  industrial  pub- 
ication  which  is  sent  to  more 
,han  25,000  industrial  users  of 
Socony -Vacuum  products. 


j No.  2 Mill  I 

^ ! PREP  ROOM  I 

p 1 

MARY  ALBERGHINI 

I Tony  Martin  has  returned  to 
1 vork  after  four  weeks’  illness. 

!jlad  to  see  you  back,  Tony. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Costa  an- 
-.  rounce  the  engagement  of  their 
J daughter,  Antonia  Costa,  to  John  i 
N.  Ruprecht.  Lots  of  luck,  Nina. 

Bazzillio  Milli  is  confined  to  his 
rome  because  of  illness. 

The  engagement  has  been  an- 
rounced  of  Miss  Demity  Costa,  an 
mployee  of  No.  2 Mill  and  daugh- 
.er  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antone  Costa, 

) ilso  of  No.  2 Mill,  to  Manny  Al- 
neida,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
\lmeida  of  Plymouth  Rock  ter- 
ace.  He  is  employed  at  the  Bay 
/iew  Garage  in  Kingston.  No  date 
las  been  set  for  the  wedding. 
Best  of  luck  from  the  gang, 
Demity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Valenziano 
)f  5 North  Spooner  street  are  the 
. Barents  of  a daughter,  Marie 
Dlaine,  born  on  August  9. 

Tony  Cazale  is  enjoying  two 
veeks’  vacation  from  his  duties 
ming  to  New  Hampshire  and  fin- 
shing  a few  days  on  the  cran- 
)erry  bog. 

On  Saturday  night,  September 

111,  at  8 p.m.,  Annette  Jesse,  bet- 
er  known  as  “Tootsie”  by  her 
riends,  and  former  employee  of 
<10.  2 Mill,  was  united  in  mar- 
■iage  to  Alfred  Enos  at  St.  Mary’s 
•ectory.  They  were  attended  by 
, vlamie  Ferriera.  also  of  No.  2 
vlill,  and  Joseph  Marques,  of  No. 

. Mill  Machine  Shop.  The  couple 
■)  ire  now  residing  at  11  Main 
'.treet,  Kingston.  Best  wishes  to 
ou.  Tootsie. 

; Yours  truly  attended  the  wed- 
, ding  of  her  nephew,  Mannie 
Pimental,  on  Saturday,  September 
:!1.  The  bride  is  the  former  Jo- 
.iephine  Lawrence. 

Miss  Dee  Andrada  and  her  fam- 
ly  enjoyed  a recent  motor  trip 
'0  Provincetown,  visiting  an  aunt 
here. 

Joseph  Silva  suffered  an  in- 
I ured  finger  while  working  on  the 
i tlevator  on  Friday,  October  4. 
i Raymond  Craw  had  a bad  start 
I Cn  the  same  morning,  feeling 
t ^aint  and  having  to  be  taken  to 
i he  doctor. 

J 
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September  Brides 


(Kingston 

Marjorie  Churchill  of  the  Accounting  Division 
who  became  the  bride  of  Arthur  W.  Robare  Jr.  of 
Kingston,  on  September  29  at  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Family  in  Duxbury. 


Fgioto  Studio) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Vernazzaro  following 
their  recent  wedding  at  St.  Mary’s  rectory.  Mrs. 
Vernazzaro  is  the  former  Marie  Sance  of  the 
Laboratory. 


ness 


Their  meeting  it  was  sudden 
Their  parting — it  was  sad 
She  gave  her  life  up  dearly 
’Twas  the  only  one  she  had. 
She  lies  beneath  the  meadow 
Daisies  o’er  her  grow  now 
For  that’s  w'hat  always  happens 
When  a freight  train  meets  a 
cow. 


“My  dad  must  have  got  into  all 
sorts  of  mischief  when  he  was  a 
boy.” 

“What  makes  you  think  so?” 

■ “He  knows  exactly  what  ques- 
tions to  ask  me  when  he  wants 
to  find  out  what  I’ve  been  doing.” 


“Did  you  ever  win  an  argument 
with  your  wife?” 

“Yes,  once.  It  was  years  ago.” 

“What  was  it  about?” 

“I  cannot  remember  exactly. 
But  I do  remember  very  distinctly 
that  we  were  laying  carpets  and 
her  mouth  was  full  of  tacks  at 
the  time.” 


Little  Claude’s  mother  had  re- 
luctantly allowed  her  precious 
child  to  attend  public  school.  She 
gave  the  teacher  a long  list  of 
instructions.  “My  Claude  is  so  sen- 
sitive,” she  explained,  “that  when 
he  is  naughty  you  mustn’t  punish 
him.  Just  slap  the  boy  next  to 
him.  That  will  frighten  Claude.” 


Jones:  “I’ll  bet  you  think  twice 
before  leaving  that  wife  of  yours 
alone  in  the  evenings.” 

Smith:  “I’ll  say!  First,  I have  to 
think  up  an  excuse  for  going  out, 
and  then  a reason  why  she  can’t 
go  with  me.” 


“My  girl,”  remarked  Clarence 
proudly,  “is  a decided  blonde.” 

“Yes,”  said  Dorothy,  “I  was 
with  her  when  she  decided.” 


Golfer  ( to  members  ahead) ; 
“Pardon,  would  you  mind  if  I 
played  through.  I’ve  just  heard 
that  my  wife  is  seriously  sick.” 


A Scotchman  woke  up  one 
morning  to  find  that  his  wife  had 
died  in  the  night.  He  leaped  from 
his  bed  and  ran  horror-stricken 
into  the  hall. 

“Mary,”  he  called  downstairs  to 
the  general  maid  in  the  kitchen, 
“come  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
quick.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  she  cried,  “What  is 
it,  what  is  it?” 

“Boil  only  one  egg  for  break- 
fast this  morning,”  he  said. 


First  Lunatic;  “Betcha  you 
can’t  climb  up  that  beam  of  light 
that’s  shining  in  the  window. 

Second  Lunatic:  “Do  you  think 
I’m  crazy?  I’d  get  half  way  up 
and  you’d  turn  it  off.” 


Papa  and  Mama  were  arguing 
whether  their  daughter  should 
make  a war  marriage.  “There’s 
plenty  of  time,”  said  Papa,  “let 
her  wait  until  the  right  man 
comes  along.” 

“Why  should  she?”  said  Mama, 
“I  didn’t.” 


“John,  dear,  let’s  try  to  keep 
people  from  knowing  we  were  just 
married.” 

“O.K.  You  can'y  the  suitcase.” 


The  Little  Moron  has  grown  up 
and  is  now  in  business.  He  doesn’t 
trust  banks,  thinks  they  have  too 
many  rivers  flowing  thru  them, 
watering  his  stock.  So  he  began 
depositing  his  profits  behind  a 
loose  brick  in  the  wall  of  his 
house.  Not  feeling  too  secure 
about  this,  he  wrote  across  the 
wall:  “No  money  in  this  wall.” 

His  pal,  Joe  Snerd,  the  Big 
Moron  who  lives  across  the  way, 
saw  this  writing,  and  one  day 
rifled  the  cache,  and  swiped  the 
dough.  Fearing  detection,  he  too 
wrote  on  the  replaced  brick:  “The 
money  was  not  stolen  by  Joe 
Snerd.” 


Striving  to  impress  upon  young 
George  the  importance  of  attend- 
ing divine  services.  Mother  point- 
ed to  a picture  of  the  Pilgrims 
going  to  church. 

“See,”  she  said,  “they  went  to 
chui'ch  every  Sunday.” 

George  glanced  at  the  picture, 
noted  the  guns  carried  by  the 
men,  and  replied,  “Gee  whiz, 
mother,  I’d  go  to  church  every 
day  in  the  week  if  I could  shoot 
Indians  on  the  way!” 


"I  regret  to  inform  you  that 
your  wife’s  mind  is  completely 
gone.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  surprised.  Doc. 
She’s  been  giving  me  a piece  of 
it  every  day  for  20  years.” 

SWAP  CORNER 

H.WE  YOU  ANY'  phonograph 
records  to  swap?  Call  F. . 
Graffam,  Tel.  1087-M-ll. 


' Myrile 


Right  Around  Home  By  Dudley  Fisher 


4 ! 


MP.SMALTZ,  DID  VOU / X 
CEALLV  catch  n^THAT ) ^ 
THAT  BALL  / WAS  < ^ 
MVBTLE  hit?  / SOME  ) 

— 7A" A CATCH  •'  / ^ 


NO.  WE  CAME  TO  SIGN  YOU 
UPAS  LEFT-FIELDEP.  PE-  ^ 
POPT  FOP  PRACTICE 
'll  TOMORROW  AT  FOUR.'  ) 


/ I SUPPOSE 
yOUPE  HERE 
TO  PAY  FOP 
THE  BROKEN 
\WlNDOW?r' 


CAUGHT 

IT/ 


HE  BALL  CAME  TriPOUGH^U  i 
the  WINDOW  AND  WOULD  StHINK 
HAVE  HIT  ME  I KNOW 

IN  THE  FACE  £ ( WHAT  THE 

IF  I HADN'T  iV  V GALL'S 


'ABOUT'. 


r 


Plant 


October, 


Maintenanci 
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“Stop  that  Leak”  — A “Must” 

Repairing  Leaks  On  18  Acres  of  Plant 
Roof  Keeps  Maintenance  Crew  Busy 

Attempting  to  keep  roofs  throughout  the  plant  water-tight  is  a 
job  in  itself.  Our  Maintenance  Department  makes  no  claim  of  a 100% 
score  at  present  but  are  making  a real  attempt  to  achieve  just  that. 

There  are  about  18  acres  of  Plant  roof.  This  means  that  some 
roofing  work  is  always  in  progress  during  good  weather.  Performing 
the  work  is  an  unpleasant  job,  it  being  heavy,  hot,  hazardous  and 
dirty.  As  a “trade”  roofing  is  a young  man’s  field. 

Photos  which  appear  here  show  work  in  progress  at  No.  16  Ware- 
house. This  is  a sizeable  roof,  400  ft.  by  100  ft.,  and  the  material  used 
to  renew  the  covering  runs  into  substantial  quantities.  This  roof 
required : 

480  Rolls  of  Felt  31,000  lbs. 

Roofing  Pitch  120,000  lbs. 

Roofing  Gravel  240,000  lbs. 


This  type  of  covering  is  known  as  a “Specification”  roof.  It  is 
guaranteed  through  a bond  for  20  years  but  actually  has  a longer  life 
than  that. 


“Tarring  In”  on  the  roof  of  No.  16  Warehouse.  Hot  pitch  is  bei: 
applied  and  then  covered  with  gravel.  Kingston  can  be  seen  in  t 
background. 


ROBERT  SAMPSON, 

Maintenance  Dept. 


The  “Ground  Crew”  prepare  and  hoist  material  to  the  roof  as 
needed. 


A close-up  of  the  Tar  Kettles  in  Operation 


Rat  E-rat-ication 
Week,  Oct.  21-26 

Next  week.  October  21-26,  is 
“Get  - Rid  - Of  - Rats  - Week”  at 
Plymouth  Cordage.  Naturally,  this 
means  only  the  four-legged  kind, 
specifically,  genus  Rattus,  that 
will  be  exterminated  in  a cam- 
paign to  be  conducted  by  the 
Grounds  Department. 

This  information  is  forwarded 
to  the  NEWS  by  Jack  Smith,  our 
Grounds  Department  reporter, 
who  states  that  the  rats  will  be 
e-rat-icated  by  red  squill  poison, 
which  is  relatively  harmless  to 
domestic  animals  and  humans. 
The  poison  will  not  be  rat-ioned  as 
it  is  possible  to  use  the  bait  more 
freely  than  other  poison  mate- 
rials. 

“Red  squill  is  slow  in  action,” 
reports  Authority-On-Rats  Smith, 
“thus  with  baits  freely  and  abund- 
antly distributed  so  that  all  rats 
can  find  some  of  the  bait  without 
hunting  or  fighting  for  a position, 
there  is  time  for  all  to  partake  of 
it  before  reactions  set  in  and 
cause  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
rats  to  take  the  bait.” 

He  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  this 
type  of  poison  causes  gradual 
paralysis  and  so  the  dist-rat  ro- 


dents seek  burrows  in  the  ground 
as  they  would  rat-her  die  in  out- 
of-the-way  places. 

“Few  if  any  dead  rats  will  be 
found  in  the  open,”  says  Jack, 
which  will  be  a relief  to  the 
squeamish,  “but  any  carcasses 
found  should  be  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Grounds  so  that 
they  can  be  buried  or  otherwise 
destroyed.” 

The  bait  should  be  placed  low 
down  under  benches,  along  walls 
in  dark  corners,  rather  than  in 
high,  light  places.  All  bait  is  to  be 
placed  on  Friday  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 25,  or  late  in  the  evening  in 
departments  ope-rat-ing  in  two 
shifts. 

Beginning  Monday,  October  21, 
all  departments  should  conduct  a 
clean-up  campaign  getting  rid  of 
refuse  and  waste  foods.  A good 
clean-up  will  make  the  rats  hun- 
grier for  the  bait.  Then  on  Friday, 
October  25,  the  bait  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  departments  so 
that  it  can  be  set  out  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

All  employees  can  help  in  this 
campaign  by  depositing  refuse  in 
proper  rat-ceptacles  to  be  col- 
lected, rather  than  throwing  it 
under  or  behind  machines, 
benches,  etc. 

“If  you  feed  the  rats  with 
choice  bits  of  food  during  the 
week,”  warns  Rat-Expert  Smith, 
“they  will  not  have  an  appetite 
for  the  poison  bait  when  it  is  dis- 
tributed.” 


The  roof  deck  itself.  Left  hand  side  neanng  completion.  On 
right,  the  felt  has  been  laid  in  preparation  for  the  application  of 
and  gravel. 


A bucket  of  gravel  being  hoisted  to  the  roof  of  No.  16  Warehousi 
That’s  a gasoline  winch  in  the  foreground  and,  needless  to  say,  Plym 
outh  Rope  is  being  used  in  the  hoisting. 


Employees^  with  their  own  pri- 
vate rodent  problems  who  wish  to 
purchase  some  of  the  bait  to  be 
used  on  their  own  premises  may 
obtain  it  for  cost  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Grounds  Office. 

A few  reasons  why  everyone 
should  coope-rat-e  in  any  rat 
campaign  are: 

Rats  cause  eight  human  diseases. 


They  bite  children.  (The  rats! 
The  average  rat  costs  farmer 
according  to  some  estimates  $40.0j 
per  year.  (At  present  OPA  prices 
Experts  assure  us  that  the  off 
spring  of  one  pair  of  rats  (if  al 
lived  and  multiplied  normally,; 
would  total  940.000,000  rats  ii’ 
five  years.  And  that.  Brother  Rat 
is  more  than  we’d  care  to  sei 
around  in  1951!  1 


Almost  always  they  result  from 
carelessness  ...  in  extinguishing 
a bonfire:  in  dropping  a lighted  f 
cigar  or  cigarette  ...  in  carry-  i 
ing  combustible  fluids  in  a 1 1 

leaky  container. 

Play  safe!  Don’t  leave  a spark  . ^ 
— an  ember — an  inflammable 
drop — behind  you! 


ood  Workmanship  for  Quality  Rope 


Weighing  balls  of  baler  twine  in  No.  2 Mill,  left  to  right,  Albert 
Bonney,  Arthur  Ruemker  and  James  Kaiser.  Edna  Scagliarini  is  in 
the  background. 


al  American  abaca  is  stacked  in  No.  13  Warehouse 
pallet  system.  Left  to  right,  Philip  Reigel,  Joseph 
IS  and  Thomas  Gordon. 


(Right)  Machine  Shop  boys  get 
around.  WiUiam  Gallerani  (left) 
and  Sam  Benea  instaU  a flyer  on 
a ropemaking  machine  in  No.  1 
Mill. 


Plymouth  Rope  and  Twine 
are  as  good  as  the  skill  and 
workmanship  that  are  put 
into  them.  It  is  not  by  mere 
coincidence  that  Plymouth 
Products  are  always  the  best 
in  their  field.  It  is  the  skill 
and  effort  of  each  worker  at 
Plymouth  Cordage  pulling 
together  that  make  Plymouth 
rope  “The  Rope  You  Can 
Trust.” 


J|  These  smiling  ladies  are  feeding  the  coarse  spreader.  In  the  fore- 
iound,  Emily  Callisto  and  Olive  Alves.  Manuel  Enos,  a service  man, 
finds  behind  them.  In  the  background  (left  to  right)  Gladys  Craw, 
I'acia  Fantuzzi,  Mary  Wager  and  Bella  Motta. 


One  of  the  very  first  steps  in  ropemaking  is  opening  bales  of  fiber. 
Here  workers  in  No.  1 Mill  Prep  Room  are  shown  opening  bales  of 
manila.  Left  to  right,  Vittore  Pasolini,  Henry  Guidaboni,  Harry  Wilson 
and  Frank  Wager,  clerk  in  No.  1 Mill. 
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$1,000,000  From 
Unidentified  Vets 

Unidentified  insurance  premium 
remittances  totaling  more  than 
one  million  dollars  have  been  re- 
ceived during  the  past  six  months 
by  the  Boston  Branch  Office  of 
the  Veterans  Administration,  ac- 
cording to  a statement  made  to- 
day by  Clarence  R.  Harbert,  Di- 
rector of  the  VA’s  insurance  serv- 
ice in  New  England.  The  remit- 
tances were  sent  by  approximate- 
ly 100,000  veterans  who  failed  to 
supply  the  information  needed  to 
identify  the  funds  with  the  proper 
accounts. 

“In  some  cases,”  Harbert  said, 
"the  veterans  have  even  failed  to 
furnish  their  names  when  sending 
insurance  premium  payments.  In 
other  cases  the  veterans  neglect- 
ed to  furnish  their  addresses,  and 
since  there  are  many  veterans 
with  identical  names  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  identity  of 
such  remittors.  In  one  case  a vet- 
eran, desiring  to  convert  his  in- 
surance from  term  to  another 
plan,  sent  $807.  with  his  applica- 
tion for  conversion.  Unfortunately 
that  veteran  did  not  identify  him- 
self in  his  letter  of  remittance, 
hence  long  delay  in  establishing 
proper  identification  is  unavoid- 
able.” 

“In  order  that  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  records  may  be 
kept  properly  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration it  is  urgently  request- 
ed that  all  veterans  furnish  com- 
plete identification  when  sending 
remittances,  this  identification  to 
include,  whenever  possible,  the 
correct  insurance  policy  number. 
In  the  absence  of  the  policy  num- 
ber the  veteran  should  send  his 
full  name,  address,  date  of  birth, 
branch  of  service,  service  serial 
number,  amount  of  insurance  in- 
volved, and  information  as  to 
whether  the  remittance  is  to  cover 
a monthly  premium  payment  or 
payment  of  premiums  for  a long- 
er period.” 


Hospital  Costs 

Rise  25%  - 100% 

Hospital  costs  have  risen  from 
25'i  to  100%  since  1940,  accord- 
ing to  a survey  now  being  made 
by  the  Massachusetts  Blue  Cross 
among  its  151  member  hospitals. 

George  C.  Melville.  Blue  Cross 
Director  of  Hospital  Relations,  in 
a recent  statement,  said;  “We 
are  receiving  notification  from 
one  hospital  after  another  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  increase  their  rates  sub- 
stantially.” 

“Blue  Cross  has  been  absorbing 
these  increases.”  Mr.  Melville  con- 
tinued, “while  holding  to  the  same 
subscription  rates  in  effect  before 
the  war.  Thus  the  protection 
which  the  individual  subscriber 
receives  has  in  reality  been  con- 
stantly increasing,  because  Blue 
Cross  provides  hospital  services 
regardless  of  cost.” 

Questioned  whether  Blue  Cross 
can  continue  to  meet  the  sharply 
increased  costs  of  hospital  care 
without  in  turn  increasing  its 
charges  to  subscribers.  Mr.  Mel- 
ville stated  that  it  probably  can- 
not continue  to  do  so  indefinitely. 

"There  is  little  doubt,”  he  said, 
“that  Blue  Cross  will  eventually 
be  forced  to  increase  its  subscrip- 
tion rates  slightly  in  order  to  off- 
set the  rising  hospital  costs.” 

However,  any  increase  in  Blue 
Cross  membership  or  subscription 
rates  will  not  directly  affect 
Plymouth  Cordage  workers  as  the 
Company  pays  100%  of  Blue  Cross 
memberships  for  employees  and 
their  families. 


November,  194 


Inez  White  Leaves 
Credit  Union 

After  more  than  thirteen  years 
of  steady  employment  at  the 
Credit  Union  office,  Mrs.  Inez  C. 
White  retired  on  November  1 to 
devote  all  of  her  time  to  being  a 
housewife.  On  her  last  day  of 
work  here  Inez  was  presented  a 
large  bouquet  of  flowers  from  her 
co-workers. 

Inez  started  to  work  in  the 
Credit  Union  office  in  1933.  She 
was  elected  clerk  and  director 
shortly  thereafter  and  has  served 
faithfully  in  that  capacity  ever 
since.  Dividends,  Savings  Bank 
Life  Insurance,  loans.  Blue  Cross, 
Government  Bonds  and  all  other 
duties  within  the  Credit  Union 
were  always  handled  efficiently 
and  one  had  only  to  ask  Inez  to 
get  all  the  information  he  required. 

Although  the  Credit  Union  was 
started  here  in  1928,  it  was  still  a 
growing  institution  when  Inez 
started  to  work.  There  were  556 
members  and  assets  of  $42,500.00 
when  she  came.  In  the  thirteen 
years  she  served  here  the  member- 
ship increased  to  952  wdth  assets 
of  $297,000.00. 

She  has  handled  neai'ly  three- 
quarters  of  a million  dollars  worth 
of  Savings  Bank  Insurance  and 
has  written  an  estimated  33,000 
checks  to  the  members.  Inez  was 
well  known  to  all  the  29  Sav- 
ings Banks  that  write  Savings 
Bank  Insurance,  through  regular 
contacts  with  them  and  from  hav- 
ing attended  many  of  the  bank 
meetings  and  conventions. 

Her  many  friends  at  Plymouth 
Cordage  extend  the  sincere  hope 
that  the  days  ahead  will  hold 
much  happiness  for  her. 


Detroit  Edison 

Visitor  Here 

L.  J.  Jacobi  of  the  Purchasing 
Department  of  the  Detroit  Edison 
Company  was  a visitor  at  Plym- 
outh Cordage  on  October  31. 

He  visited  us  to  gain  back- 
ground material  for  a speech  he 
was  planning  to  make  on  Novem- 
ber 12  before  a safety  council 
group  in  Detroit  on  the  subject 
of  rope  and  ladders. 

Following  a tour  through  the 
mill,  he  was  shown  the  film,  “The 
Stoiy  of  Rope”  at  Harris  Hall  and 
was  later  taken  through  the  Lab- 
oratory and  provided  with  samples 
of  rope  and  fibers  for  him  to  use 
in  connection  with  his  talk.  Ar- 
rangements were  also  made  for 
him  to  show  our  film  in  Detroit 
to  illustrate  his  speech. 


Rat  (lampaigii 

Is  Successful 

All  departments  in  the  plant 
and  community  buildings  were 
supplied  with  rat  bait  on  Friday, 
October  25,  in  the  form  of  cereal 
crackers  containing  a special 
highly  concentrated  extract  of  red 
squill,  which  is  poisonous  to  rats 
and  mice. 

Reports  from  the  various  de- 
partments indicated  that  about 
29%  of  the  poison  bait  was  con- 
sumed, 361  pieces  of  bait  having 
been  taken  by  the  rats  out  of  1247 
pieces  of  bait  placed.  This  per- 
centage is  considered  very  good 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bait 
had  been  placed  in  several  places 
where  rats  were  not  likely  to  be 
present. 

A follow-up  campaign  was  con- 
ducted on  November  15  in  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  other  rats  that 
might  have  been  too  young  to 
leave  their  nests  when  the  bait 
was  originally  distributed  on  Oc- 
tober 25,  as  well  as  other  rats  that 
may  have  missed  a portion  of  the 
bait  on  the  fli'st  occasion. 

Employees  who  wish  to  pur- 
chase some  of  the  rat  bait  may  do 
so  by  applying  at  the  Grounds 
Department  office.  The  price  is 
50c  per  package,  each  package 
containing  about  two  dozen  indi- 
vidual crackers. 

— J.  A.  SMITH 


EX-SERVICEMEN  BACK  AT  WOR 

Four  more  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  employees  returned  fro  j 
the  Armed  Forces  in  recent  weeks  and  have  been  re-employed  at  tl 
Company.  We  extend  a hearty  welcome  to  them  and  sincerely  hoi 
they  are  glad  to  be  back.  * 


A.NGELO  GIAMMARCO 
U.  S.  M.  C.— Pfc. 

I.ength  of  Service — 1 yr.  5 mos. 
Rope  Room 


CHRISTIAN  LOPES 
Navy — C.  M.  3/c 
I.ength  of  Service — 2 yrs. 
No.  2 MUl 


ROBERT  E.  PARDEE 
Army — 1st  Lieut. 

Length  of  Service — 2 yrs.  5 mos. 
Laboratory 


SILVIO  G.  PRETTI 
Navy — Ph.  M 3/c 
Length  of  Service — 2 yrs.  10  mof 
No.  3 Mill 


Courtesy  Mooring 
Lines  Appreeiated 

Many  visiting  yachtsmen  this 
summer  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  mooring  their 
yachts  with  the  nylon  moorings 
in  Plymouth  Harbor,  provided  free 
of  charge  by  Plymouth  Cordage. 

These  two  moorings  consist  of 
concrete  blocks  with  chains  and 
rope  attached  and  mai’ked  with 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  trade-mark. 
They  have  been  offered  to  visiting 
boatmen  for  about  ten  years,  but 
last  Spring  the  lines  were  replaced 
with  nylon. 

The  many  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion received  from  boat  - owners 
indicate  the  value  of  these  moor- 
ings as  a public  relations  and 
good-will  gesture.  A typical  letter 
is  this  one  we  are  reprinting  be- 
low: 

GRANITE  TRUST  COMPANY 
Quincy,  Massachusetts 

November  2,  1946 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Plymouth 
Massachusetts 
Gentlemen : 

During  this  past  summer  on  two 
occasions  it  became  my  privilege 
to  use  one  of  your  Nylon  moor- 
ings that  you  maintain  in  Plym- 
outh Harbor  for  the  use  of  visiting 
yachtsmen. 

I want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  you  for  such  a fine  gesture. 
I was  very  pleased  upon  entering 
Plymouth  Harbor  to  find  the 


moorings  available  and  exper 
enced  quite  a thrill  in  moorir 
with  Nylon. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

KENNETH  O.  HANSO 


Do  you  wish  the  world  were  better? 

Let  me  tell  you  what  to  do. 

Set  a watch  upon  your  actions, 

Keep  them  always  bright  and  true. 

Rid  your  mind  of  selfish  motives. 

Let  your  thoughts  be  clean  and  high. 

You  can  make  a little  Eden 
Of  the  sphere  you  occupy. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


The  Case  of 

Veteran  ]' 

It  seems  as  though  everyboc 
wants  to  go  into  business  today- 
and  everybody  wants  to  mal 
money.  Small  wonder  that  tl 
returning  serviceman  is  anxioi 
to  get  into  civies.  With  such  ; 
perspective  before  him  he  is  reac 
prey  for  innumerable  busine; 
rackets.  Here  is  a recent  ca; 
taken  from  the  files  of  the  Bosto 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

Veteran  X wanted  to  go  into  tl 
shoe  repair  business.  A superfici; 
examination  of  a shop  showe 
that  everything  was  fine,  so  1 
paid  $100  down  and  left  a balant 
of  $700.  Later  examination  showe 
that  every  machine  was  badly  i 
need  of  repairs.  Suspecting  thi 
all  was  not  according  to  Hoyl 
Veteran  X made  further  inquirii 
and  discovered  that  the  same  bus 
ness  had  been  offered  for  sale  s 
$600  the  week  before.  He  quick 
changed  his  mind  about  buylr 
the  business,  but  was  refused  a r< 
fund  of  his  $100;  and  inasmuch  i 
no  misrepresentation  was  involve' 
he  had  to  stand  the  loss. 

Before  you  invest  — Investigat 
It  is  the  only  safe  and  sane  w£ 
to  safeguard  wartime  savings. 
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doping  For  Reenforced 
?aper  Made  In  No.  3 Mill 


Plymouth  the  Only  Company  to  Provide  Hard  Fiber 
Roping  for  Paper  Re-enforcement;  Six  Preparation 
Steps  Produce  Clean,  Even  and  Snarl-Proof  Roping 


(This  is  the  first  of  two  articles 
the  work  performed  in  No.  3 
ill.  The  second  article  will  be 
ibiished  in  the  December  issue 
the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
EWS.) 

(No.  3 Mill,  completed  in  1909, 
the  last  of  the  three  large  mill 
Idings  to  be  erected.  Situated 
the  southernmost  part  of  the 
rdage  grounds,  it  differs  from 
1 and  No.  2 Mills  in  that  it 
east-to-west  rather  than 
jrth-to-south,  and  also  in  the 
ct  that  it  is  made  of  gray  con- 
ete  bricks,  whereas  most  of  the 
her  Cordage  buildings  are  of  red 
ick. 

Charles  Darsch  is  overseer  of 
3 Mill,  whose  production  con- 
ists  of  the  preparation  and  spin- 
ng  of  baler  twine  and  rope 
ims,  and  making  roping  for  the 
merican  Re-enforced  Paper  Com- 
iny  of  Attleboro. 

I While  Plymouth  Cordage  is  gen- 
ially thought  of  as  a manufactur- 
I of  rope  and  twine,  there  is  an- 
her  product  made  here  which 
neither  rope  nor  twine  and 
aich,  although  not  so  much  pub- 
;ized  as  our  other  products,  is 
iportant  in  that  it  is  used  for  a 
.riety  of  purposes.  This  is  the 
;tleboro  roping  to  which  a large 
oportion  of  No.  3 Mill  production 
devoted. 

The  Attleboro  paper  company 
is  used  this  roping  to  strengthen 
5 paper  since  the  company  was 
^ganized  about  twenty  years  ago. 

is  the  only  re-enforced  paper 
impeny  to  use  a hard  fiber  as  a 
-enforcement.  The  fibers  are 
id  on  sheets  of  heavy  kraft  paper 
hich  have  been  smeared  by  a 
ack,  gummy  asphalt.  Sometimes 
r added  strength  the  fibers  are 
ossed  so  that  they  run  both 
ays.  Then  two  layers  of  paper 
•e  pressed  together  and  it  forms 
strong,  waterproof  paper.  This 
iper  had  extensive  wartime  uses 
I wrapping  guns  and  machinery 
ad  as  blackout  paper  for  indus- 
dal  plants,  as  well  as  for  linings 
ir  tents  and  barracks  for  service- 
len.  In  normal  times  it  is  used 
r insulating  buildings,  covering 
kystacks,  storing  grain,  wrapping 
teet  steel,  and  for  various  other 
Urposes  where  a waterproof  paper 
I required. 

! PREPARATION 

‘Preparation  of  fiber  for  Attle- 
aro  roping  is  a process  somewhat 
milar  to  the  preparation  of  fiber 
>r  rope  and  twine.  The  bales  are 
ieeived  from  the  warehouses  and 
^ansported  by  elevator  to  the  top 
bor  of  No.  3 Mill.  There  the  bales 
te  opened  and  the  fiber  is  blend- 
with  tow  which  is  used  as  an 
<tender  and  is  fed  into  the  first 
reaker.  An  emulsion  is  applied 
: this  point  to  aid  in  the  proc-  | 
ising  of  the  fiber  and  to  help  | 
feep  the  dust  down.  This  emul- 
bn  differs  from  the  one  applied 
) rope  and  twine  ropings  in  that 
' contains  no  oil  as  oil  would  thin 
ae  asphalt  and  thus  interfere 
ith  the  processing  of  the  Attle- 
oro  paper. 

Prom  the  first  breaker,  the  fiber 
pes  to  the  second  breaker,  then 
) the  course  and  fine  spreaders 
nd  through  two  draw  frames, 
/ith  each  succeeding  doubling  the 
;iver  is  drawn  out  more  and  more 
ntil  it  is  the  proper  size  to  enter 
ae  coiling  machines.  There  are 
.X  different  steps  in  forming  the 
liver  and  it  is  important  that  no 
unches  or  dirt  enter  during  the 
rocess  as  that  would  cause  a hole 
a the  paper.  Oversized  roping  or 
narls  of  fiber  cause  the  machine 
a stop  automatically  so  that  they 
an  be  removed  by  the  operator. 

• 5 an  added  precaution,  the  ma- 
hines  are  all  cleaned  every  two 
ours  to  keep  the  product  as  free 
ifom  dirt  as  possible. 

John  “Mike”  Darsch  is  foreman 


in  charge  of  the  Prep  Room  in  No. 
3 Mill,  while  Ramo  Bongiovanni  is 
clerk  of  the  Opening  Room  and 
has  charge  of  opening  bales  of 
fiber.  Joe  Silva,  steward  for  the 
department,  is  leader  of  the  break- 
er crew,  which  includes  Jeremias 
Cabral  and  Manuel  Rapoza,  who 
feed  the  sisal,  and  Annie  Costa, 
who  feeds  the  extender. 

CHEESES 

The  preparation  work  complet- 
ed, the  roping  is  brought  down- 
stairs. There  several  bundlings 
are  fed  into  the  finishing  draw 
frame  where  they  are  reduced  to 
their  final  size  and  coiled  or 
bundled  in  a single  operation.  The 
roping  comes  from  the  coiling 
machine  in  a flat  sliver,  resem- 
bling a ribbon  of  fiber,  six  inches 
wide.  The  sliver  is  automatically 
coiled  into  “cheeses,”  so-called 
because  they  resemble  a round, 
flat  cheese.  Just  before  the  cheese 
is  completely  coiled,  a few  layers 
of  kraft  paper  are  wrapped 
around  the  outside  to  protect  the 
fiber. 

Each  cheese  is  thirty  inches  in 
diameter  and  weighs  about  58 
pounds.  It  takes  only  three  min- 
utes to  make  a cheese  on  the  coil- 
ing machine.  After  it  is  removed 
from  the  machine,  the  coil  is 
dated,  the  weight  noted,  and  it  is 
placed  on  a skid  where  any  whis- 
kers are  neatly  trimmed  by  hand 
and  the  cheese  is  ready  for  ship- 
ment. 

While  most  of  the  Attleboro  is 
made  into  cheeses  and  it  is 
planned  that  eventually  all  of  it 
will  be  coiled  this  way,  there  is 
about  one-fourth  of  it  put  up  in 
bundles.  The  feeding  process  for 
the  bundles  is  approximately  the 
same  as  on  the  cheeses,  but  in- 
stead of  coiling  it,  the  roping  is 
made  into  a bundle.  It  is  then 
compressed  into  a small,  compact 
bundle  by  air  pi’essure,  covered 
with  Attleboro  re-enforced  paper, 
and  bound  off  with  small  ropes. 

Operators  of  the  coiling  machine 
are  Manuel  Alves,  Joseph  Guida- 
boni,  Joseph  Jaeger  and  William 
Curt,  while  those  on  the  bundle 
machine  are  Joseph  Minelli  and 
Lucy  Zaniboni. 

While  many  of  our  products  are 
stored  in  warehouses  for  some 
time,  Attleboro  roping  is  shipped 
directly  to  the  paper  company  as 
completed.  Trucks  loaded  with 
this  product  leave  No.  3 Mill  reg- 
ularly twice  a day  bearing  several 
tons  of  roping  on  each  trip. 

(The  second  and  concluding  ar- 
ticle on  No  3 Mill,  to  appear  in 
the  December  issue  of  the  PLYM- 
OUTH CORDAGE  NEWS,  will  de- 
scribe other  departments  in  No.  3 
Mill.) 


(Upper  right)  The  coiling  ma- 
chine finishes  the  drawing  process 
and  coils  the  roping  into  “cheeses” 
in  a simultaneous  operation.  Man- 
uel Alves  (left)  watches  the  frame 
of  the  coiler  while  Lawrence  Santos 
removes  a skid  containing  a tower 
of  finished  cheeses. 

(Center  right)  A somewhat  dif- 
ferent process  is  followed  when 
putting  the  Attleboro  up  in  bun- 
dles. Lucy  Zaniboni  watches  the 
bundle  machine  while  Joe  Minelli 
ties  up  a bundle  which  has  just 
been  compressed  on  the  air  press. 

(Lower  right)  Twice  a day  a 
truck  is  loaded  which  takes  the 
roping  to  the  Attleboro  paper 
plant.  Eddie  Metz  (left)  and  Les- 
lie Brown  load  skids  onio  tne 
truck. 


(Above)  Blending  and  feeding 
fibers  at  the  first  breaker  in  No.  3 
Mill.  This  is  the  first  step  in  pre- 
paring the  Attleboro  roping.  The 
various  fibers  are  fed  onto  the 
moving  apron  that  carries  them 
to  the  steel  pins  which  draw  and 
comb  out  the  fiber  into  a continu- 
ous length.  (Left  to  right)  Jere- 
mias Cabral,  Joseph  SUva,  Manuel 
Luiz,  Manuel  Rapoza  and  Annie 
Costa. 

(Right)  One  of  the  final  steps 
in  preparing  Attleboro  roping  is 
accomplished  on  the  medium  draw 
frames.  Mae  Carreira  puts  an  end 
of  a sliver  up  on  the  frame. 
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Europe  Makes  Ropes  From 
Paper,  Old  Ropes,  U sed  Twine 

Acule  Fiber  Shortage  Expected  to  Last  3-5  Years, 
Dutch  Tell  Mr.  MacKinnon;  British  Mills  Busy 


Cordage  products  being  made 
from  paper,  flax,  and  even  from 
used,  knotted  binder  and  tying 
twine  were  observed  by  Charles 
MacKinnon,  flrst  vice-president  of 
Plymouth  Cordage,  during  his 
recent  visit  to  the  British  Isles 
and  Holland. 

There  was  practically  no  manila 
being  used  in  the  cordage  plants 
he  visited  and  the  little  the  Brit- 
ish manufacturers  do  have  is  what 
remains  of  their  pre-wai-  supply, 
and  this  they  are  using  very  spar- 
ingly. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  MacKin- 
non’s trip  was  threefold:  1.  To  talk 
with  people  who  are  building  ma- 
chinery for  us;  2.  To  visit  a few 
foreign  cordage  manufacturers  to 
discuss  mutual  problems  with 
them;  and  3.  To  talk  with  foreign 
fiber  brokers  who  are  in  touch 
with  fiber  markets  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  the  Philippines  and 
East  Africa. 

Visiting  the  manufacturers  of 
cordage  and  of  cordage  machinery 
took  Mr.  MacKinnon  to  a number 
of  cities  in  the  British  Isles,  in- 
cluding London,  Belfast,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Leeds  and 
Newcastle,  as  well  as  to  Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam  and  Sneek  in 
Holland.  In  Belfast  he  saw  ma- 
chinery intended  for  Plymouth 
Cordage  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. 

British  cordage  mills  were  quite 
busy  and  were  working  on  either 
a 47-hour  or  a 48-hour  week. 
They  were  using  practically 
nothing  but  British  East  African 
sisal,  of  which  they  seemed  to 
have  a rather  fair  supply.  While 
all  of  the  British  manufacturers 
are  very  anxious  to  get  some 
manila  fiber,  they  were  not  agree- 
able to  an  exchange  with  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  three 
pounds  of  sisalana  for  two  of 
manila,  as  this  would  mean  less 
work  for  their  mills.  They  pre- 
ferred to  have  a pound  of  manila 
for  one  of  sisalana,  although  ad- 
mitting this  would  not  be  a fair 
exchange  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  A compro- 
mise arrangement  of  four-  for 
three  has  been  proposed  by  a few 
of  them  and  will  be  discussed  at 
their  next  industry  meeting. 

LITTLE  MANILA 

The  British  manufacturer  does 
have  a small  amount  of  manila 
on  hand  (mostly  pre-war  stock) 
and  this  he  is  using  very  sparingly 
for  life  boat  falls  and  in  a few 
other  instances  where  human  life 
is  in  danger. 


The  British  cordage  plants  em- 
ploy 80  to  90  percent  women,  sev- 
eral of  whom  may  be  as  young  as 
14  years  of  age.  Women  are  seen 
in  British  cordage  mills  binding 
off  binder  twine,  handling  100- 
pound  bales,  trucking  bobbins, 
binding  and  covering  rope  coils, 
and  doing  other  jobs  which  we 
have  considered  heavy  for  women. 
Wage  hourly  rates  considering 
both  men  and  women,  are  about 
one-quarter  to  one-third  of  ours.  | 

The  Dutch,  so  far  as  fiber  sup- 
ply is  concerned,  seemed  to  Mr. 
MacKinnon  to  be  in  a ver-y  short 
position.  Before  the  war  the 
Dutch  were  very  active  commer- 
cially in  both  Java  and  Sumatra, 
producing  among  other  things  a 
large  volume  of  fiber,  but  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  back 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  since 
Japanese  occupation  to  learn  what 
the  condition  of  their  plantations 
is.  They  fear  that  it  may  take 
three  to  five  years  for  production 
in  these  island  possessions  to  get 
back  to  the  pre-war  level. 

The  Dutch  cordage  manufac- 
turer is  therefore  dependent  upon 
others  for  his  supply  of  hard  fiber 
and  as  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  need  all  the  fiber 
that  is  available  to  keep  their  own 
mills  busy,  this  does  not  leave 
much  for  the  Netherlands.  As  a 
result,  the  Dutch  are  using  paper, 
flax  and  used  twine  on  their  cord- 
age machinery  to  make  cordage 
products.  They  were  also  open- 
ing up  old,  badly  soiled  sisalana 
rope  of  large  sizes  left  in  Europe 
by  the  military  forces  and  using 
the  yarn  removed  therefrom  to 
make  smaller  ropes. 

However,  the  Dutch  manufac- 
turers with  whom  Mr.  MacKinnon 
talked  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
when  the  supply  of  hard  fiber  be- 
came more  plentiful,  they  fully 
intended  to  enter  the  United 
States  binder  and  baler  twine 
markets. 

Mr.  MacKinnon  stated  that 
food,  clothing  and  fuel  were  short 
in  the  British  Isles.  People  are 
still  bound  by  many  wartime  con- 
trols. Coupons  are  still  needed  to 
buy  all  food  and  clothing  in  Eng- 
land. 

CITY  OF  QUEUES 

London  is  a city  of  “queues.” 
People  queue  for  food,  for  theatres, 
for  trams,  for  taxis,  etc.  They 
have  had  to  do  it  for  so  many 
years  they  seem  to  naturally  foi-m 
a queue  wherever  they  crowd. 
They  have  seen  no  fresh  fruit  for 
years,  eggs  are  very  scarce  and  so 
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The  Standards  Department  boys  learn  the  mysteries  of  baler  twiia 
making  in  No.  2 Mill.  Left  to  right,  Harry  Remick.  Spencer  Brewstei 
and  Francis  Shea. 


Standardizing  Baler  Twine 


ai’e  butter  and  sugar.  England  is 
an  easy  place  in  which  to  diet. 

In  no  eating  establishment  is  a 
customer  allowed  to  eat  more  than 
five  shillings  worth  of  food — gen- 
erally soup,  fish  and  unsweetened 
pastry.  Sometimes  if  one  has 
bread — and  it  is  all  dark — he  must 
omit  the  pastry. 

In  spite  of  all  these  long  con- 
tinuing deprivations,  the  weary 
English  still  “carry  on”  confident 
that  eventually  England  will  re- 
cover. They  hope  that  the  sacri- 
fices they  are  now  making  will 
mean  better  economic  conditions 
later. 

England  must  export  to  live  and 
a large  proportion  of  her  manu- 
factured goods  are  being  shipped 
abroad  to  establish  credit  which 
can  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
essential  foodstuffs.  England,  too, 
with  controls,  is  trying  hard  to 
prevent  inflation. 

Mr.  MacKinnon  made  the  trip 
by  plane,  leaving  New  York  on 
September  23,  and  returning  Oc- 
tober 25. 

In  spite  of  our  complaints,  we 
live  in  a wonderful  country,  said 
Mr.  MacKinnon,  and  we  should 
always  do  our  utmost  to  keep  it  so. 
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BUY 

CHRISTMAS  SEALS ! 

The  40th  annual  Christmas  Sea 
Sale  will  be  launched  in  Plymoutl 
next  week  when  sheets  of  the  194f 
Christmas  Seals  will  be  mailed  tc 
residents  by  the  Plymouth  Countj 
Health  Association. 

Sale  of  the  Christmas  Seal; 
raises  funds  to  support  educa- 
tional and  promotional  programf 
to  prevent  and  cure  tuberculosis 
One  of  these  programs  that  Plym- 
outh Cordage  workers  are  familial 
with  is  the  chest  X-raying  in  in- 
dustry. Last  January  some  70( 
Cordage  employees  underwent  the 
chest  X-ray  test  for  the  discoverj 
of  the  disease. 

Funds  from  the  sale  of  the  seals 
also  makes  it  possible  for  the  As- 
sociation to  teach  the  cause  ol 
tuberculosis  and  methods  of  pre- 
venting the  disease:  to  coooerate 
with  the  Plymouth  County  Hospi- 
tal in  the  support  of  the  Bailej 
Health  Camp,  and  school  anc 
community  chest  X-raying  pro- 
grams; and  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  tuberculous  and  their  fam- 
ilies. This  includes  plans  for  fur- 
ther education,  job  training  anc 
selective  placement. 

That  the  work  of  the  Nations 
Tuberculosis  Association  is  worth- 
while is  proved  by  the  decrease  ir 
deaths  from  tubei'culosis  in  the 
42  years  since  it  was  founded.  Ir, 
1904  there  were  188  persons  ir 
evei-y  100,000  dying  from  tubercu- 
losis. By  1944  this  number  wae 
reduced  to  41  per  100,000. 


THE  PROBLEM 
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Avoiding  Depression 

Inflation  is  bad  enough  by  itself. 

But  it  never  comes  by  itself. 

As  the  last  war  showed,  a real  inflation  lugs  along  with  it,  like  a 
Siamese  twin,  a subsequent  depression. 

How  can  we  guard  against  another  depression? 


THE  ANSWER 

Obviously,  if  you  don’t  let  inflation  come,  it  can’t  bring  a depres- 
sion after  it. 

So  one  way  to  avoid  depression  is  to  lick  inflation.  And  buying 
Savings  Bonds  will  help  mightily. 

But  there’s  more  to  it  than  that. 

Bonds  give  a family  a cash  reserve.  And  a family  that  has  a 
cash  reserve  is  financially  sound. 

The  country  is  made  up  of  families. 

If  enough  of  those  families  are  financially  sound,  so  is  the  whole 
country. 
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NEWCOMERS  AT  CREDIT  UNION 


MRS.  ETHEL  SMITH  MISS  EVELYN  BOYLE 

There  are  new  faces  behind  the  desks  at  the  Credit  Union  office  these  days.  Mrs.  Ethel  Smith  has 
succeeded  Inez  White  who  recently  resigned  her  position  as  clerk,  while  Evelyn  Boyle  has  taken  the  place 
of  Jeanette  (Strassel)  Giovanetti,  who  also  recently  left  the  Company.  Evelyn  has  been  with  Plym- 
outh Cordage  since  June  29,  1943,  and  was  formerly  in  the  Tag  Room  as  a messenger  girl.  Mrs.  Smith 
was  previously  employed  by  Cranberry  Canners,  Inc.  A cordial  welcome  to  you  both,  Ethel  and  Evelyn! 


“E”  Pennant  Flies 


Plymouth  Cordage  Company’s 
Army-Navy  “E”  Flag  was  again 
lUnfurled  on  October  23  and  flown 
i over  the  plant  during  the  ensuing 
:week  in  commemoration  of  Navy 
I Day,  October  27. 
j Many  employees  took  advantage 
.of  this  opportunity  to  wear  their 
“E”  pins,  awarded  them  exactly 
two  years  before,  in  October,  1944, 
for  their  outstanding  contribution 
!to  victory. 

, Navy  Day  paid  tribute  to  the 
Igallant  men  of  the  United  States 
Navy  who  helped  to  achieve  our 
Ivictory  of  1945,  and  particularly 
honored  the  Navy  men  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  in  attaining 
,that  victory. 


LORING  LIBRARY 

ill 

“Lest  we  forget,”  the  Loring  Li- 
1 brary  takes  this  occasion  again 
I to  remind  the  readers  of  the 
I PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 
that  the  facilities  of  the  Loring 
Library  are  available  to  all  em- 
ployees of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  no  matter  whether  they 
live  in  or  out  of  Plymouth.  Of 
course  all  Plymouth  residents  real- 
ize that  the  Loring  Library  is  a 
branch  of  the  Plymouth  Public 
Library  and  that  they  are  welcome 
to  make  use  of  its  sources  as  they 
will. 

The  following  books  have  been 
added  to  the  Loring  Library  dur- 
ing the  past  month: 

Novels  Above  the  Average 
EAST  RIVER — Sholem  Asch 
RETURN  TO  JALNA — Mazo  De 
La  Roche 

[ NAME  THEE  MARA— Edmund 
Gilligan 

THE  RIVER — Rumer  Godden 
NEW  ORLEANS  WOMAN— H.  T. 
Kane 

NIGHT  FIRE— Edward  Kim- 
brough 

B.  F.’s  DAUGHTER— J.  P.  Mar- 
quand 

LOOM  OF  THE  LAND— Eleanor 
Mayo 

LAND  AND  THE  WELL— Hilda 
Weraher 

HOUSE  ON  THE  PARK— Marjorie 
Worthington 

Novels  for 

Relaxation  and  Enjoyment 
RETURN  ENGAGEMENT— Gwen 
Davenport 

YOUNG  CLAUDIA— Rose  Fran- 
keii 

GREAT  DAY  IN  THE  MORNING 
— F.  C.  Means 

UNEASY  SPRING— Robert  Mol- 
loy 

GREEN  GRASS  OF  WYOMING— 
Mary  O’Hara 

RIGHT  AS  RAIN — Bernice  Rich- 
mond 

THAT  HAGEN  GIRL^Edith  Rob- 
erts 

DUS'TY  SPRING— Elizabeth  Sei- 
fert 

Historical  Novels 

, TOIL  OF  THE  BRAVE— Inglis 
Fletcher 

SHOD  WITH  FLAME— H.  T.  Mil- 
ler 

VINLAND  THE  GOOD  — Nevil 
Shute,  pseud. 

BORDER  LORD — Jan  Westcott 
Mystery  and  Detective  Stories 
' LIFE  SENTENCE— H.  C.  Bailey 
WRONG  WAY  DOWN— Elizabeth 
Daly 

MY  LATE  WIVES— Carter  Dick- 
son 

DEATH  OF  A TALL  MAN— Lock- 
ridge  and  Lockridge 
SILENT  SPEAKER— Rex  Stout 

Western  Stories 

SHADOWED  T R A I L — A.  H. 
Gooden 

THUNDERBIRD  TRAIL— W.  C. 
MacDonald 

Non-Fiction 

UNDER  THE  RED  SEA  SUN— Ed- 
ward Ellsberg 

from  the  top  of  the  stairs 
— Gretchen  Finletter 
WHITE  HOUSE  PHYSICIAN— R. 
T.  MeIntire 

AS  HE  SAW  IT— Elliott  Roose- 
velt 

PILGRIM  RE'TURNS  TO  CAPE 
COD — E.  R.  Snow 

thunder  out  of  china— 

White  and  Jacoby 


Sat.  Evg.  Post  to 
Feature  P.  C.  Co. 

An  article  on  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  illustrated  by  a number 
of  handsome  color  photogr'aphs,  is 
scheduled  to  appear  in  the  De- 
cember 7 issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

This  feature  ai'ticle  will  tell  the 
story  of  Plymouth  Cordage,  trac- 
ing the  history  of  the  company 
from  1824  to  the  present,  and 
telling  how  rope  and  twine  are 
made  here.  Several  of  the  four- 
color  photographs  will  be  of  men 
and  women  at  work  in  the  plant. 

Arrangements  are  being  made 
to  distribute  reprints  of  the  entire 
article  to  all  employees  of  Plym- 
outh Cordage.  These  will  go  out  a 
day  or  two  after  December  4,  the 
day  the  magazine  reaches  the 
newsstands. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  has 
one  of  the  largest  circulations  of 
any  magEizine  in  the  country  and 
will  carry  the  story  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  into  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  homes  in  the  United 
States. 


Many  Events  at 
Cordage  Anditorinm 

The  fall  season  has  seen  a vari- 
ety of  entertainment  presented  at 
the  Cordage  Auditorium.  Weekly 
dances  were  held  during  Septem- 
ber and  October  with  music  by 
Carlo  David  and  his  orchestra  and 
on  October  25  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Club  held  a benefit  entertain- 
ment for  one  of  its  members. 

The  auditorium  has  been  select- 
ed as  the  meeting  place  for  a 
number  of  organizations  with  the 
Plymouth  County  Police  Officers 
Association  meeting  there  on  Sep- 
tember 10  and  the  Elmwood  Club 
of  East  Bridgewater  meeting  there 
on  October  21,  following  a visit 
through  the  plant. 

A minstrel  show  was  presented 
in  the  auditorium  on  November  14 
and  15  by  the  Junior  League  of  St. 
Mary’s  Chuich.  This  same  organ- 
ization is  sponsoring  a basketball 
game  and  dance  to  be  held  on 
November  22. 

Starting  Thanksgiving  night  and 
continuing  every  Saturday  and 
holiday  night,  the  Garibaldi- 
Olympic  Club  will  hold  basketball 
games  and  dances  in  the  audi- 
torium. 

In  addition  to  these  events,  the 
usual  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  and 
Brownie  weekly  meetings  are  held 
regularly. 

At  Hari'is  Hall  Americanization 
classes  ai’e  held  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  afternoon  at  4:45. 


Be  Careful 

With  That  Gun! 

More  hunters  are  out  in  the 
field  this  year  than  for  a good 
many  seasons,  many  of  them  for 
the  first  time.  Most  gunners  are 
careful  to  obey  the  safety  rules, 
but  there  is  always  some  careless 
hunter  who  will  blaze  away  at 
anything  he  sees  moving  in  his 
eagerness  to  bag  something. 

Observance  of  these  common 
sense  rules  will  avoid  bringing  sad- 
ness to  any  hunter’s  home  through 
the  careless  use  of  firearms: 

1.  Never  point  a gun  at  any- 
thing you  don’t  want  to  kill. 

2.  Treat  your  gun  as  though  it 
were  loaded.  It  is  usually  the  gun 
“I  didn’t  think  was  loaded”  that 
kills  someone.  If  you’re  in  doubt 
whether  it’s  loaded,  don’t  try  to 
find  out  by  pulling  the  trigger. 

3.  Don’t  try  to  climb  a fence 
or  tree  with  a loaded  gun,  and 
don’t  try  to  pull  a gim  through  a 
fence  by  grasping  the  muzzle. 

4.  Never  shoot  at  a hard  sur- 
face or  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  bullet  may  glance  off  and  hit 
someone  you  haven’t  aimed  it. 

5.  Be  sure  of  your  target  before 
you  pull  the  trigger.  It’s  wise  to 
be  certain  it’s  a deer  you’re  aiming 
at,  not  your  buddy’s  head. 

6.  Keep  your  gun  in  a carry- 
ing position  so  that  you  can  cot- 
trol  the  direction  of  the  muzzle 
even  though  you  may  stumble. 

7.  Always  keep  the  barrel  and 
action  clear  of  obstructions. 

8.  Keep  your  gun  empty,  brok- 
en down  or  with  action  open  when 
it’s  in  your  car  or  home. 

9.  Unload  your  gun  before  leav- 
ing it.  You  never  know  when 
someone  will  tamper  with  it  in 
your  absence. 

10.  Remember,  alcohol  and  gun 
powder  do  not  mix.  Many  fatal 
accidents  can  be  traced  to  this 
combination. 


For  a Greener 
Lawn  Next  Summer 

Care  of  your  lawn  in  the  fall  can 
do  more  good  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year,  says  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  magazine. 
Grass  grows  rapidly  during  cool 
fall  days,  while  weeds  make  little 
growth  until  spring. 

Keep  the  lawn  mowed  as  long 
as  the  grass  is  growing,  but  allow 
grass  to  grow  at  least  an  inch  and 
a half  high.  This  extra  length 
stimulates  growth  and  helps  de- 
velop a good  sod  before  freezing 
weather.  Leave  grass  clippings  on 
the  lawn  to  replenish  the  humus 
supply  in  the  soil. 


Annual  Meeting  of 
Credit  Union  Nov.  29 

’The  annual  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union  will  be  held  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  November  29,  at 
4:45  p.m.,  downstairs  in  the  Cord- 
age Auditorium. 

This  is  an  important  meeting  to 
all  Credit  Union  members  and 
should  be  well  patronized  as  the 
business  to  be  transacted  at  this 
meeting  is  of  importance  to  all 
members  as  it  determines  the  fu- 
ture course  of  the  organization. 

'The  fiscal  year  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Credit  Union  ended  Octo- 
ber 30  and  the  books  are  now  being 
closed.  Total  earnings  of  the  cur- 
rent year  from  which  dividends 
are  payable  will  be  known  shortly 
and  the  rate  of  interest  that  is  to 
be  paid  will  be  determined  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

Interest  or  dividends  on  shares 
will  be  figured  for  each  Credit 
Union  member  for  a 12-month 
period  ending  October  31,  1946, 
and  any  interest  or  dividends  due 
will  be  available  and  credited  to 
individual  accounts  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1. 

'The  participation  of  Credit 
Union  members  in  this  annual 
meeting  is  both  necessary  and  ad- 
visable and  the  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Credit  Union  would  like 
to  have  a good  attendance  of  mem- 
bers to  transact  the  business  to  be 
covered.  The  official  notice  of  this 
meeting  appears  in  this  issue  on 
Page  9. 


Feed  your  lawn  now.  Best  re- 
sults come  from  using  a complete 
plant  food  relatively  high  in  phos- 
phorus. Apply  1 to  2 pounds  of 
plant  food  to  each  100  square  feet 
of  lawn.  Get  even  distribution  by 
going  over  the  lawn  in  two  differ- 
ent directions.  Don’t  delay — early 
feeding  means  greater  benefit  be- 
fore growth  stops  when  cold 
weather  arrives. 

Fall  is  an  ideal  time  to  start 
new  lawns  and  renovate  old  ones. 
If  you  are  starting  a new  lawn, 
mow  it  as  soon  as  the  grass  is  two 
inches  high.  Use  a sharp  mower — 
a dull  one  can  tear  out  tender 
yoimg  grass  plants. 

Mulch  a new  lawn  after  seed- 
ing. Use  a Va-inch  layer  of  finely 
pulverized  peat  moss  or  an  inch 
layer  of  straw.  Light  must  pene- 
trate to  seedlings  as  they  come 
up. 

One-third  pound  of  seed  for 
each  100  square  feet  of  new  lawm 
is  enough.  Less  than  half  this 
amount  is  ample  for  old  estab- 
lished lawns. 
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Editorial  Notes 

Next  year  about  55,000  Americans  will  die  of  tuberculosis. 
It  is  estimated  there  are  500,000  people  who  have  tuberculosis 
this  very  moment  and  about  half  of  them  don’t  even  know  yet 
that  they  have  it.  Money  from  the  annnual  sale  of  Christmas 
Seals  is  spent  to  check  this  disease.  Most  of  the  money  from 
YOUE  purchase  of  the  seals  will  be  spent  right  here  in  Plym- 
outh County  to  check  tuberculosis  and  build  better  health. 
Buy  and  use  Christmas  Seals  and  help  in  this  important 
health  program. 

We  Americans  have  a lot  to  be  thankful  for  this  Thanks- 
giving. We  can  be  thankful  we  have  freedom  of  speech  and 
religion.  We  can  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  a free  country 
w'here  democracy  still  holds  sway.  We  can  be  thankful  for 
our  loved  ones  who  have  returned.  We  can  be  thankful  we 
can  sit  down  to  a bountiful  Thanksgiving  dinner  without 
worrying  about  ration  points  for  the  next  few  weeks.  And 
as  we  prepare  to  enjoy  our  Thanksgiving  meal,  let  us  pause 
to  think  of  those  less  fortunate  people  abroad  to  whom  just 
a small  part  of  our  dinner  would  mean  so  much.  Remember, 
you  can  still  send  food  packages  abroad  through  the  relief 
agencies  CARE  or  HUNGER,  INC.  By  helping  those  unhapp}' 
victims  of  the  war  our  own  Thanksgiving  will  again  take  on 
its  original  meaning. 

With  the  hunting  season  on,  many  of  us  take  to  the  fields 
and  woods  in  search  of  game.  While  a day  in  the  open  can  be 
one  of  real  enjoyment  and  hunting  pleasure,  it  can  also  be 
one  of  tragedy  unless  one  observes  a few  common  sense 
rules.  Every  year  a number  of  persons  are  killed  in  Massa- 
chusetts by  careless  hunters.  Be  a careful  hunter  so  that 
you  can  go  out  again  next  fall. 

The  stores  of  Plymouth  have  already  begun  to  assume  a 
festive  holiday  note  as  Christmas  decorations  and  gift  sug- 
gestions appear  in  windows  and  on  counters.  Soon  the  store 
aisles  will  be  crowded  with  weary  shoppers  pushing  their  way 
along  among  the  bundle-ladened  throngs.  One  way  to  avoid 
these  crowds  is  to  shop  early  and  that  means  SHOP  NOW. 
Another  way  is  to  plan  to  give  United  States  Savings  Bonds 
and  Stamps.  They’re  always  a welcome  gift. 
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A coil  of  rope  was  recently 
brought  to  the  plant  by  Donald 
MacMillan,  noted  Arctic  explorer, 
and  turned  over  to  the  Laboratory 
for  examination  and  test.  This 
was  a most  unusual  specimen 
made  from  walrus  hide.  It  had 
been  so  cut  out  of  the  skin  as  to 
form  a continuous  strip,  42  feet 
long,  a little  less  than  one-half 
inch  in  width,  and  about  one- 
quarter  inch  in  thickness.  Tests 
showed  that  it  was  made  of  about 
the  same  amount  of  stock  as  our 
9-thread  ropes  and  its  breaking 
strength  also  proved  to  be  prac- 
tically the  same  as  our  9 -thread 
in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000 
pounds.  When  it  arrived  here  it 
was  very  stiff  and  difficult  to 
handle.  It  is  made  usable,  said 
Mr.  MacMillan,  by  the  better 
I halves  of  the  Eskimo  hunters  who 

■ chew  sections  of  the  line  until  it 
! is  all  pliable  and  soft. 

I The  bowling  season  is  now  in 
its  seventh  week  and  going  strong- 
I er  than  ever.  The  past  two  sea- 
I sons  the  Rope  Room  had  a run- 
j away  match,  but  this  season  they 
I are  not  winning  so  consistently. 

■ The  surprise  team  of  the  league 
lias  been  the  Rope  Walk  bunch. 
Joe  Darsch  was  appointed  captain 
and  taking  some  of  the  men  from 
other  departments  he  has  built 
up  a steady  plugging  team  that 
has  gone  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  list. 

“Young"  Jesse  Nicola,  the  cast- 
off of  No.  3 Mill  team,  is  sure 
showing  his  old  teammates  that 
he  is  not  all  in  yet.  He  has  stead- 
ily climbed  in  his  average  until  he 
is  sixth  man  on  the  list  with  a fine 
average  of  91  8/18  which  we  will 
say  is  going  some.  Bet  Charlie 
Basler  wishes  he  had  him  back  on 
number  three  team.  “Yutch” 
Goeller  is  gradually  coming  into 


his  own.  He  is  up  now  and  crowd- 
ing Freddie  Stefani  for  the  tot 
place. 

A community  gym  class  for  girls 
will  be  held  Wednesday  evenings 
at  the  Cordage  Auditorium.  Bas- 
ketball will  be  especially  empha- 
sized. There  is  no  expense  except 
a small  fee  to  cover  the  hall  rental 
Please  sign  up  with  C.  B.  Ellis. 

The  latest  popular  favorite  or 
the  new  victrola  at  the  Club  is 
“She’s  Just  a Girl  That  Knows 
Her  Onions.”  The  odor  of  onions 
at  Club  is  so  thick  on  Saturdav 
nights  that  "Gillie”  has  to  weai 
smoked  glasses,  it  severely  inter- 
fering with  the  sessions  of  the 
Night  Owds.  We  will  have  tc 
change  that  record  and  get  the 
“Message  of  the  Violets.” 

Mr.  Oscar  Reid,  one  of  the  Clut 
Directors,  has  severed  his  connec- 
tion w'ith  the  Company  and  ha,' 
gone  to  Florida  for  the  winter.  He 
and  Herman  Wiemert  are  making 
the  trip  by  motor. 

The  Cordage  Troop  of  Girl 
Scouts  is  now  rehearsing  an  op- 
eretta, “A  Golden  Gift,”  which  is 
to  be  given  some  time  about  the 
middle  of  December  at  the  Cord- 
age Auditorium.  Thirty-six  girls 
are  taking  part  in  it. 

A Halloween  party  was  held  at 
the  home  of  Bertha  Schneider,  the 
evening’s  entertainment  being  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mary  Voght 
both  of  the  Sewing  Department. 
Mill  2. 

The  office  girls  have  formed  a 
cooking  class  with  Mrs.  Whiting 
as  teacher.  All  being  good  sports, 
they  eat  what  they  make  and  so 
far,  there  have  been  no  fatalities 

Madeline  Hokanson  has  re- 
turned from  a week’s  vacation 
spent  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  While  in  New  York  she  was 
the  guest  of  Agnes  Johnson,  who 
was  formerly  employed  in  the 
office. 


FALL  PLANTING  — IS  IT  SAFE? 


Fall-set  plants  need  warm,  well-drained,  moist  soils.  Light,  warm 
soils  promote  new  root  development  before  winter  sets  in.  making 
plants  better  able  to  withstand  adverse  weathei’  conditions.  Fall 
planting  on  heavy  clay  soils  is  seldom  successful.  Sandy  loam  around 
j the  roots  is  helpful  if  such  soils  must  be  used. 

I Good  drainage  is  essential.  Surplus  water  should  drain  away 
j readily.  Roots  stop  working  when  soil  is  flooded,  and  may  be  killed  if 
i they  remain  under  water  for  more  than  a few  hours. 


! Plants  must  go  into  winter  with  | 
; moisture  around  roots.  Watering 
' plants  at  time  of  setting  is  not 
enough — the  soil  should  not  be 
^ allowed  to  dry  out. 

Most  hardy  spring-  and  fall- 
I blooming  perennials  may  be  fall- 
j planted.  Move  late  bloomers,  such 
j as  asters,  only  in  the  spring, 
j Common  hardy  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  and  evergreens  that 
are  “balled  and  burlapped”  are 
easily  moved  in  the  fall.  But  wait 
until  spring  to  plant  beech,  tulip 
tree,  redbud,  sour  gum,  magnolia, 
flowering  cherries,  flowering  dog- 
i wood,  and  board-leaved  ever- 
greens. 

Lift,  divide,  and  transplant  slow- 
ly spreading  perennials  every  year 
or  two.  Outside  parts  of  large 
clumps  are  commonly  most  vigor- 
ous, so  use  only  these  for  resetting. 
Clump  divisions  should  be  big 
enough  to  produce  sizable  masses 
of  color  in  the  border  the  first 
year. 

Most  garden  perennials  are  up- 
land plants  and  need  a well- 
drained  soil.  Four  pounds  of  super- 
phosphate fertilizer  per  100  square 
feet  of  area  produce  good  results 
with  flowering  plants.  Compost  or 
other  organic  materials  may  also 
be  worked  into  soil. 

Holes  should  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  natural  spread  of 
the  roots.  Work  soil  in  around 
roots  and  firm  well.  Water,  then 
smooth  over  with  loose  soil.  Pre- 
pare soil  for  late  arrivals  and  cover 
with  a foot  of  mulch  to  prevent 
freezing. 

Handle  plants  carefully  to  pre- 
vent roots  from  dicing  out.  Soak 
roots  in  water  as  soon  as  nursery 
plants  arrive.  Keep  roots  in  a mud 
bath  until  planting  time,  and 
don’t  delay  planting.  Choose  a 


cool,  cloudy  day,  free  of  winds,  if 
possible.  Heel-in  plants  if  you 
can’t  plant  them  right  away. 

Dig  large  holes  — at  least  18 
inches  deep  and  24  inches  in  di- 
ameter for  average-sized  nurseiy 
material.  Loosen  subsoil  if  hai'd. 
When  digging  holes,  keep  good 
topsoil  in  one  pile,  subsoil  in  an- 
other. Place  good  soil  around 
roots  and  poor  soil  at  top  as  a fill- 
in.  Set  plants  as  deeply  as  they 
were  at  the  nursery. 

Encourage  good  root  develop- 
ment by  mixing  thoroughly  soaked 
peatmoss  with  soil  in  the  hole. 
Use  one  gallon  of  wet  peatmoss 
on  light  soil,  three  gallons  on 
heavy  soil. 

Brace  newly  planted  trees  with 
wires  or  tie  to  a strong  stake.  Use 
pieces  of  worn-out  garden  hose 
to  prevent  wire  from  cutting  into 
the  tree.  Wrap  trunks  with  long 
strips  of  burlap  or  a commercial 
tree  wrap  to  prevent  entrance  of 
borers.  Apply  a heavy  mulch 
around  trees  and  shrubs  to  keep 
soil  warm  in  the  fall  and  promote 
root  development. 

Prune  newly  planted  trees  and 
shrubs  to  help  them  become  re- 
established quickly.  Cut  out  a 
third  to  a half  of  the  tree’s  weak- 
est limbs  and  partly  head  back  all 
shoots  remaining.  Reduce  tops  of 
shrubs  to  about  the  same  propor- 
tion. Cut  out  oldest  canes  and 
leave  the  young  ones. 

In  planting  “balled  and  bur- 
lapped”  evergreens,  dig  holes  about 
12  inches  deeper  and  wider  than 
root  ball.  Set  plant  in  the  hole, 
cut  cord,  and  turn  back  burlap  to 
sides.  Soak  well  with  water. 
Mulch  to  encourage  rooting.  ’Then 
protect  evei’greens  from  winter 
winds  by  erecting  burlap  or  snow- 
fence  screens  around  them. 

— Better  Homes  and  Gai'dens 
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ACID  SOIL 

Folks  speak  of  “sour  soil”  as 
being  bad  for  some  crops.  That  is 
true,  yet  there  are  other  crops  that 
do  better  in  an  acid  soil.  Most  soil 
in  this  vicinity  is  acid  as  shown  by 
the  vigorous  growth  of  cranber- 
ries. blueberries,  maple  and  leath- 
erbush. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  vege- 
tables, such  as  peas,  radishes, 
spinach,  etc.,  prefer  an  alkaline  or 
"sweet”  soil  and  blueberries  will 
not  do  well  in  such  soil.  This  is 
the  time  of  year  to  plan  next  year’s 
garden  and  better  crops  will  be 
obtained  if  lime  is  applied  now 
where  needed. 

"But,”  you  say.  “how  do  I know 
where  to  use  lime  and  how  much 
should  I use?”  Probably  the  easi- 
est way  is  to  take  samples  of  soil 
from  your  garden,  send  them 
to  the  Extension  Service,  Court 
House,  Brockton,  and  they  will 
analyze  them  and  write  you  just 
what  to  do.  This  is  a fi’ee  service 
of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  you  will  find 
the  County  Agent  very  cooperative 
and  helpful. 

On  Tuesday,  November  26,  there 
will  be  a talk  on  soil  testing  at  the 
Memorial  Building  in  Plymouth  at 
8 P.M.  and  anyone  intei’ested  is 
invited  to  bring  samples  of  soil 
for  testing.  A veiw  concise  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  will  be  found 
in  leaflet  No.  134  on  “Liming 
Soils”  which  may  be  obtained  free 
from  the  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  Mass. 

The  following  table  shows  some 
fruits  and  vegetables,  those  at  the 
head  of  the  list  showing  plants 
which  prefer  acid  soil,  while  those 
below  would  probably  benefit  by 
the  application  of  lime. 

PH  4 Blueberry 

( Very  acid)  Cranberry 


PH  5 Raspberry 

Blackberry 
Potatoes* 

Strawberry 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Watermelon 

Tree  fruits 

Buckwheat 

Oats 

Rye 

Wheat 

*Lime  encourages  scab  on  pota- 
toes and  should  not  be  used. 

PH  51^2  Beans 

Brussels  sprouts 

Carrots 

Chard 

Cucumbers 

Dandelions 

Parsnips 

Peppers 

Pumpkin 

Rhubarb 

Squash 

Sweet  corn 

Clover 

PH  6 Asparagus 

Beets 
Broccoli 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Cantaloup 
Celery 
Endive 
Kale 
Lettuce 
Muskmelon 
Onion 
Peas 
Radish 
Spinach 

The  PH  value  denotes  the  de- 
gree of  acidity  of  the  soil  as  fol- 
lows: 

PH  4 Strongly  acid 

PH  5 ‘,2  Medium  acid 

PH  6 Moderately  acid 

PH  7 Neutral 

— E.  E.  FREEMAN 


How  Much  Do  You  Know 

About  Safe  Driving? 

This  5-minute  quiz  compiled  by  the  Massachusetts  Safety  Council 
can  indicate  whether  or  not  you  have  any  business  behind  the  wheel 
of  a car. 

1.  The  most  common  factor  in  fatal  auto  accidents  is: 

(A)  skidding;  (B)  speed  excessive  for  conditions;  (C)  defective 
brakes;  (D)  defective  roads.  [ ] 

2.  “Riding  the  clutch”  will  result  in: 

<A)  better  control  of  the  car  while  descending  hills;  (B)  excessive 
clutch  wear;  (C>  easier  gear  shifting;  (D)  greater  momentum.  [ ] 

3.  When  meeting  approaching  vehicles  at  night,  use: 

(A)  the  lower  headlight  beam:  iB)  the  upper  headlight  beam; 
(C)  the  parking  lights;  <D)  the  upper  and  lower  beams  alter- 
nately. [ ] 

4.  To  bring  a car  out  of  a skid,  the  driver  should: 

(A)  pump  the  brake  pedal  lightly:  (B)  turn  the  steering  wheel  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  rear  end  of  the  car  is  skidding;  (C)  race 
the  motor;  (D)  push  the  clutch  pedal  down.  [ ] 

5.  When  approaching  a railroad  crossing,  you  should: 

(A)  increase  speed;  (B)  drive  slowly;  (C)  slow  down;  (D)  come 
to  a stop,  then  proceed  with  caution.  [ ] 

6.  When  parking  on  the  right,  parallel  to  the  curb  on  a down-hill 

grade,  it  is  best  to: 

<A)  turn  steering  wheel  to  the  right  until  the  right  front  tire 
touches  the  curb;  (B)  turn  steering  wheel  to  the  left  until  the  left 
front  tire  touches  the  curb:  (Ci  keep  front  wheels  parallel  to  the 
curb;  (D)  place  gears  in  neutral.  L ] 

7.  Spinning  of  the  rear  wheels,  or  loss  of  traction  when  starting  on 

icy  roads,  is  lessened  by: 

(A)  starting  the  car  in  second  gear;  (B)  starting  abruptly  in  any 
gear;  (Ct  starting  the  car  in  first  gear;  (D)  engaging  the  clutch 
quickly.  [ 1 

8.  When  meeting  or  passing  a car  with  glaring  headlights,  a driver 

should : 

(A)  watch  the  center  line  of  the  highway;  (B)  turn  on  bright 
lights;  (C)  shield  eyes  with  hand  or  sun  visor;  (D)  watch  the 
right  side  of  the  road.  [ ] 

9.  The  primary  function  of  the  hand-brake  is  to: 

(A)  stop  the  car  quickly  in  an  emergency;  (B)  save  the  foot-brake 
when  descending  long  hills:  (C)  momentarily  check  speed  when 
slowing  the  car;  (D)  hold  a parked  car  in  a stationary  position.  [ ] 

10.  You  should  depend  primarily  on  tire  chains  to; 

(A)  prevent  skidding;  (B)  increase  traction;  (O  make  possible 
quick  stops  on  slippery  surfaces;  (D)  reduce  tire  wear  caused  by 
spinning  wheels.  L 1 


ANSWERS 

Score  ten  for  each  correct  answer. 


1— B 

6— A 

2— B 

7— A 

3— A 

8— D 

4— B 

9— D 

5— D 

10— B 

What  Yom-  Score  Indicates 

50  or  less — Your  knowledge  of  driving  is  dangerously  low. 

60 — You  know  too  little  to  get  by  safely  in  many  routine  situa- 
tions. 

70 — You  are  just  over  the  borderline,  probably  a fair  driver. 

80 — Good.  90-— Very  good.  100 — Excellent. 


YIP-EE-E!  IT’S  RODEO  TIME  AGAIN! 


This  display  in  the  window  of  the  Boston  Office  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company,  296  State  Street,  announced  Plymouth’s  partici- 
pation in  the  15th  Annual  Boston  Garden  Rodeo. 


IS  YOUR  DRIVEWAY 

A !#?*!%*"? 

Never  underestimate  the  im- 
portance of  your  driveway,  says 
Better  Homes  & Gardens  maga- 
zine. If  it  is  poorly  drained  and 
cheaply  built,  repair  bills  and 
chagrin  will  both  mount  high.  If 
its  grade  runs  over  6 per  cent,  icy 
days  will  be  days  of  terror.  If  it 
is  made  of  stark  and  glaring  white 
concrete,  do  something  to  darken 
it  . 

If  your  driveway  is  good, 
nothing  could  be  finer  as  an  in- 
troduction. You’ll  beam,  and  he’ll 
beam  when  you  invite  the  Big 
Boss  to  dinner,  and  he  swings 
into  your  drive  with  ease  and  rolls 
smoothly  up  to  the  door.  Here  are 
some  do's  and  don’ts  for  a good 
driveway  and  a happy  disposition: 

DO  use  up  as  little  lawn  and 
garden  space  as  possible  for  drive- 
way. DON’T  think  it’s  only  the 
little  woman  who  has  trouble 
backing  the  car  out  of  a long 
driveway. 

DO  allow  for  trucks  8 feet  in 
width.  Remember  that  some  have 
dual  tires.  DON’T  overlook  that 
overhang,  if  drive  curves  around 
house  or  runs  close  to  trees. 

DO  plan  on  36  feet  if  you  must 
turn  on  a Y.  Otherwise  you  have 
to  see-saw.  DON’T  face  your  ga- 
rage so  space  back  of  house  must 
be  sacrificed  to  drive. 

DO  allow  for  delivery  operations 
if  you  burn  coal,  fuel-oil,  or  wood. 
DON'T  forget  that  a delivery  man 
has  to  have  some  place  to  set  his 
feet  when  he  steps  out  of  his 
truck. 

DO  plan  for  off-street  parking 
and  save  both  your  car  and  your 
nerves.  DON'T  make  your  drive 
shorter  than  your  garage.  Twenty 
feet  is  the  minimum  driveway 
length. 

DO  make  sensible  plantings. 


Plymouth  Nylon 
Lariats  at  Rodeo 

Plymouth  Cordage  employees 
who  attended  the  Rodeo  at  Bos- 
ton Garden  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  Plymouth  Nylon  Lariats  in 
action.  Even  the  star  of  the  show 
himself.  Gene  Autry,  carried  a 
length  of  gleaming  white  Plym- 
outh Nylon  Lariat,  presented  to 
him  by  Bob  Ladd  of  our  New  Eng- 
land District  Office. 

Once  again,  as  in  past  years, 
Plymouth  Cordage  donated  a 
handsome  gold  and  silver  cham- 
pionship belt  buckle,  set  with  four 
rubies,  which  was  awarded  to  the 
winner  of  the  Calf  Roping  contest. 
The  Calf  Roping  contest  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  events  of  the 
Rodeo  in  which  the  rider  pursues 
the  calf  down  the  arena,  lassoing 
the  animal  and  throwing  him  to 
the  ground  by  hand  and  tying 
three  legs  together.  It  takes  a good 
lariat  artist  to  achieve  this  and  it 
takes  a strong  piece  of  rope  to  hold 
the  struggling  calf  securely.  The 
calves  are  all  from  the  same  fight- 
ing breed  as  the  bulls  used  in  steer 
riding — the  Brahmas.  The  rope — 
Plymouth  Cordage. 


A gossip  is  a person  who  talks 
to  you  about  others.  A bore  is  one 
who  talks  to  you  about  himself. 
A brilliant  conversationalist  is  one 
who  talks  to  you  about  yourself. 


There  isn’t  much  to  be  seen  in 
a small  town,  but  what  you  hear 
makes  up  for  it. 


low  ones  that  don’t  block  the 
view.  DON’T  put  stones  at  the 
driveway  entrance.  It’s  always 
the  important  visitors  who  get 
caught! 


Courtesy  Southern  Hardware 
“I’ll  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Knight,  you’ve  got  a brand  of  rope  here 
you  don’t  need  to  be  ashamed  of.” 
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LABORATORY 


RIARIE  VERNAZARRO 

Mrs.  Orville  Bean,  formerly  Dot 
Malone,  of  our  department,  gave 
birth  to  a baby  boy  on  Saturday, 
October  5,  and  has  named  him 
James  Francis  Bean.  Congratula- 
tions from  all  of  us.  Dot. 

On  October  16  there  were  a lot 
of  long  faces  around  the  Lab. 
Could  it  be  because  the  Red  Sox 
lost  the  World  Series? 

George  Pratt  has  left  his  job 
here  at  the  Lab.  He  was  presented 
with  a lovely  clock  by  his  fellow 
workers  as  a going-away  and  wed- 
ding gift.  Good  luck,  George. 

Dr.  Bryce  Pi'indle  was  on  vaca- 
tion October  21  to  the  25th.  Dr. 
Prindle  spent  the  best  hours  of 
his  vacation  painting  the  inside 
of  his  home. 

Bill  Rudolph  and  his  wife  have 
finally  found  an  apartment.  They 
are  now  living  at  117  Court  street, 
Plymouth.  The  Lab.  gave  Bill  and 
his  wife  a Silex  coffee  maker  and  a 
Revere  cooking  pot  to  start  house- 
keeping with. 

Everett  Warner  also  was  pre- 
sented with  a Silex  coffee  maker 
and  a bowl  with  matching  candle- 
sticks in  honor  of  his  recent  mar- 
riage. Mr.  Warner  and  Miss  Jean 
Murray  were  united  in  marriage 
on  October  19  at  the  home  of  Rev. 
Peter  Patches  in  Plymouth. 

Marie  Vernazarro  was  out  sick 
November  12  with  a bad  cold. 

Welcome  back.  Bob  Pardee.  Bob 
was  away  from  June  9,  1944,  to 
November  4,  1946,  with  the  armed 
seiwices.  While  he  was  away.  Bob 
sent  us  accounts  of  his  travels, 
some  of  which  were  published  in 
the  CORDAGE  NEWS. 


HARRIS  HALL 


JOYCE  PALMER 

Manuel  Motta  spent  a week’s 
t vacation  on  a hunting  trip  with 

friends. 

Frances  Nutterville,  Joan  Lewis, 
Annie  Cassanelli,  and  Mary  Cor- 
rea made  whoopee  in  Boston  on 
Sunday,  Nov.  3.  They  enjoyed  a 
lovely  dinner,  and  then  went  to 
the  Rodeo  in  Boston  Garden.  Ac- 
cording to  reports,  they  all  had  a 
“whoopin’  good  time.” 

We  all  miss  Eleanor  Hodsdon, 
who  has  been  out  ill  for  three 
weeks,  and  hope  she’ll  be  back  with 
us  soon. 

Annie  Cassanelli  attended  her 
nephew’s  wedding  on  Sunday,  Nov. 
10,  after  which  she  went  to  dinner 
at  the  Russell  House  with  the  wed- 
ding group. 

The  gang  welcomed  Mannie 
Furtado  back  to  Han  is  Hall,  Tues- 
day. 

Joan  Lewis  returned  to  work 
Thursday,  after  a few  days’  ab- 
sence due  to  illness. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY! 


Birthdays  are  rather  exciting 
events,  Frances  Mary  Martin  dis- 
covered on  her  first  one  on  Octo- 
ber 22.  She  seems  a little  unde- 
cided about  trying  some  of  her 
birthday  cake,  though.  Frances  is 
the  daughter  of  .4ntone  Martin  Jr. 
of  No.  2 Mill. 


I RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 

■ ‘ 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

The  fifth  section  of  No.  13 
Warehouse  now  has  a brand  new 
concrete  floor,  replacing  the  old 
wooden  flooring  which  it  fonnerly 
had.  One  of  its  chief  features  is 
a scale  set  in  the  floor,  with  the 
weighing  platform  at  floor  level, 
which  eliminates  the  need  of 
trucking  a bale  up  the  scale  ramp 
in  order  to  weigh  it. 

Joseph  Pellegrini  is  now  work- 
ing in  No.  3 Mill.  Prior  to  his 
transfer  he  had  been  employed  in 
this  department  for  six  yeras. 

Anthony  Rezendes  returned  to 
work  October  14  after  recuperat- 
ing at  the  hospital  and  at  home 
from  his  recent  accident.  He  is 
now  working  in  the  Receiving 
Dept,  office. 

Occasionally  a smart  crack 
neatly  delivered  by  a member  of 
the  audience  during  the  presenta- 
tion of  a movie  steals  the  show  for 
the  moment.  This  particular  inci- 
dent took  place  at  the  local  cine- 
ma temple  in  North  Plymouth 
during  the  showing  of  “The  Miss- 
ing Coi^pse,”  a flicker  which  right- 
ly lives  up  to  its  name.  The  un- 
winding reel  reveals  an  ambitious 
state  trooper  doing  his  utmost  to 
clear  up  a murder  mystery.  When 
one  of  his  aides  apprehended  a 
new  suspect  the  gendarme  says: 
“Bring  him  in  here.  We’ll  see 
where  he  fits  in  the  picture.”  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  a small 
voice  from  somewhere  in  the  rear 
of  the  house  piped  up  with  the 
following  query  airried  directly  at 
the  cop:  “Where  do  you  fit  in?” 
— and  the  audience  roared  with 
gusto. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October 
25th  Gordon  Jenkins  and  Case- 
miro  Santos  went  through  the 
warehouses  distributing  “rat  poi- 
son” in  the  form  of  biscuits. 
These  resemble  graham  crackers 
both  in  size  and  color,  and  are 
broken  in  four  or  five  pieces  and 
scattered  along  the  favorite  haunts 
of  the  rat  kingdom.  For  best  re- 
sults gloves  are  worn  in  handling 
the  biscuits,  since  the  rodents  are 
known  to  be  exceptionally  clever 
in  detecting  the  odor  of  human 
flesh  and  will  stay  clear  of  the 
bait. 

Philip  Reigel  was  on  vacation 
during  the  weeks  of  October  28th 
and  November  4th.  He  spent  it 
hunting  in  the  neai'by  woods. 

Clifton  Wood  was  on  vacation 
during  the  week  of  October  21st 
and  28th.  He  took  it  easy  at  home 
and  also  did  a bit  of  gunning. 

On  October  24th  George  “Sun- 
ny” Hanelt  was  the  recipient  of  a 
pocket  watch  which  will  be  used 
primarily  in  timing  operations  in 
twine  handling  from  mill  to  ware- 
house. 

Memories : Typical  Saturday 

night  scene  in  Noumea,  capital 
city  of  New  Caledonia  ...  Its 
three  movie  houses  ai'e  open  for 
business,  but  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
goes  to  the  Central  Cine  Theatre, 
one  block  downhill  from  the 
Cathedral.  Here  the  crowd — com- 
posed of  servicemen  and  civilians 
alike — mills  about  the  box  office 
long  before  it  opens  at  eight  i 
o’clock.  Once  tickets  are  sold  the 
rush  is  on  and  everyone  trys  to 
squirm  his  way  in  ahead  of  the 
other  fellow.  The  price  for  this 
show,  which  consists  of  one  Amer- 
ican and  one  French  movie,  with 
a French  newsreel  thrown  in,  is 
fifty  cents.  Charlie  the  Chinaman 
wheels  his  pushcart  in  front  of 
the  cinema  house  and  makes  a 
hefty  profit  selling  peanuts  at  two 
bits  a bag  .... 

The  boxing  bouts  at  the  Tri- 
angle Garden  are  by  far  the  most 
popular  attraction  and  all  seats 
are  taken  and  standing  room 
quickly  occupied  one  hour  before 
the  first  bout  is  on.  The  more 
ambitious  fight  fans  clamber  onto 
the  branches  of  the  nearby  trees 
while  others  shinny  themselves 
up  to  the  thin-skinned  roof  of 
the  canopy  surrounding  the  Gar- 
den .... 

The  newly  opened  Army  Post 
Exchange  does  a tremendous  busi- 
ness, particularly  on  cokes  and  ice 
cream.  Local  girls  do  the  serving 


November,  1946!  j 

Morning  Snack-Time 


Next  to  the  paymaster,  the  milkmaid  is  probably  the  most  welcome^ 
person  who  makes  the  rounds  of  the  plant.  Pauline  Cazale  of  the 


Harris  Hall  staff  here  waits  on  Gladys  Craw  (left)  and  William  Flock-'  4 ; 
ton  (right),  both  of  the  Prep  Room  of  No.  1 Mill.  .\1  Cavicchi,  pro-[  4 
duction  manager  of  the  NEWS,  looks  on  longingly  in  the  background.^  1 *' 


and  are  continually  on  the  go. 
The  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  place 
is  always  jammed  with  GIs  and 
the  waste  cans  placed  there  for 
just  such  a purpose  ai’e  heaped 
with  used  paper  cups  .... 

The  classiest  barber  shop  in 
town,  which  is  on  Rue  de  L’Alma, 
Noumea’s  West  42nd  Street,  caters 
to  a wide  circle  of  patrons  intent 
on  sprucing  up  a bit.  Haircuts 
are  advertised  at  forty  cents  and 
its  four  chairs  are  continually 
occupied,  with  many  waiting  . . . . 

From  close  by  on  the  same 
street  amplified  music  floats 
through  the  air,  originating  in  a 
couple  of  neai’by  lunchstands, 
both  doing  a brisk  turnover.  In 
each  place  the  scene  is  the  same. 
GI  Joe  is  munching  a sandwich 
and  sipping  a cup  of  hot  chocolate 
while  at  the  same  time  desperately 
trying  to  carry  on  a conversation 
with  the  ’teen  aged  waitress  whose 
feet  are  already  sore  from  walk- 
ing about  the  place  and  who  is  in 
no  mood  to  talk  .... 


I 

The  hitch  hiking  station  located  j 
at  the  “circle”  on  the  main  dr^' 
leading  out  of  town  is  clustered' 
with  fellows,  especially  so  dii-ectly . 
after  the  fights  at  the  Garden.) 
Trucks  going  their  way  automati-' 
caUy  stop  and  take  on  a load 

Just  a hop,  skip,  and  a jump] 
from  all  this,  the  dimly  lit  interior 
of  the  Catholic  Chapel  reveals  a' 
steady  stream  of  sailors,  soldiers. ' 
and  marines  patiently  and  quietly* 
waiting  to  be  confessed.  They  will', 
receive  Holy  Communion  at  the 
6:30  or  8 o’clock  mass  the  follow-  .' 
ing  morning  .... 

Noumea’s  lone  professional  beg- , 
gar,  an  old  timer  attired  in  tat-  i 
tered  garments,  shambles  his  wayr 
among  the  crowd  congregated  oni 
the  sidewalk  alongside  the  Army^ 
Post  Exchange.  His  pet  method'! 
is  to  tug  at  your  sleeve  and  mur-', 
mur  a few  unintelligible  syllables. 
By  this  procedure  he  is  highly  1 
successful  in  raking  in  quite ; 
an  assortment  of  nickels  and* 
dimes  .... 


CUTIES  By  E.  Simms  Campbell 

J Uesisiered  U.  S.  P«teot  Ofiice  1, 


"She’s  looking  for  something  up-to-date  . . . but  she’s  been  here  so 
long  all  our  late  m^els  have  gone  out  of  style!” 
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; RETIRES 

1 


Manuel  P.  Braz,  who  recently 
completed  34  years  of  service  with 
the  Company,  retired  on  October 
28,  receiving  a retirement  wage. 

Manuel  came  to  Plymouth  Cord- 
age on  Sept.  17,  1912,  and  was  a 
: worker  in  No.  3 Mill  when  he  re- 
tir^. 

' His  many  friends  at  Cordage 
j wish  him  much  enjoyment  in  the 
leisure  years  of  retirement  that 
are  ahead  of  him. 


I ROPE  ROOM 

« 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Dan  Kaiser  left  Sunday  for  a 
week’s  duck  hunting  with  his  son 
on  the  Cape.  John  “Mattie” 
Mathewson  has  taken  over  his 
work. 

Rose  Silvia  has  returned  to  work 
after  several  weeks’  absence  due  to 
a minor  operation  on  her  shoulder. 

Joe  (Demus)  Ferreira  is  sport- 
ing a new  Studebaker  these  days. 
How  come,  Joe,  what’s  the  secret? 

Stella  Simmons  is  back  in  the 
Tag  Room  again,  having  been 
transferred  from  No.  1 Mill. 

A new  addition  to  the  Tag  Room 
is  Nellie  Monti  recently  trans- 
ferred from  No.  2 Mill. 

At  a meeting  held  Friday,  No- 
vember 8,  of  the  O.C.M.,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  officers  at  Harris  Hall  on 
Friday,  December  15.  Light  re- 
freshments will  be  served  after 
the  meeting. 

Frank  Gallerani  has  returned 
to  work  after  being  out  several 
weeks  because  of  an  accident. 

Angelo  “Buster”  Giammarco  is 
back  at  the  Rope  Room  after  a 
year  and  a half  service  in  the  Ma- 
rines. In  that  time  Buster  has 
seen  service  in  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam 
and  also  nine  months  in  the  Sec- 
ond Division,  stationed  in  Naga- 
saki, Japan,  the  city  that  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  atomic  bomb. 


I Welcome 

I to 

! Plymouth  Cordage 

Plymouth  Cordage  added  7 new 
employees  to  its  staff  of  workers 
in  the  period  October  7 to  Novem- 
ber 7,  1946: 

No.  2 Mill 

Christian  Lopes 
Richard  A.  Pearson 
Charles  Gomes 
Manuel  M Pimental 

No.  1 Mill 

Leon  Lopes 

No.  3 MiU 
Silvio  G.  Pretti 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


MARGARET  E.  McLEAN 

A farewell  pai'ty  was  given  for 
Inez  White  and  Jeannette  Gio- 
vanetti  at  the  Fox  and  Hounds  in 
Whitman  on  Thursday,  November 
7.  A corsage  of  gardenias  was 
presented  to  each  guest  of  honor. 
Those  present  were  Peggy  McLean, 
Betty  Chandler.  Lindy  Ford,  Ethel , 
Smith,  Evelyn  Boyle,  Bertha  Law- 
day,  Jeanette  and  Inez. 

John  W.  Searles  is  attending 
a two  weeks’  training  course  pre- 
sented by  the  Industrial  Relations 
Counselors  at  the  Seaview  Coun- 
tiT  Club,  Absecon,  New  Jersey. 

Lindy  Ford  was  absent  from 
work  during  the  week  of  October 
28  with  a “strep”  throat  but  has 
recovered. 

Peggy  McLean  has  returned  to 
work  after  a sojourn  at  home  fol- 
lowing a foot  operation. 


I SHIPPING  DEPT. 


JAMES  BERARDI 

John  “Scotty”  Durnion  has  re- 
turned to  his  work  in  the  Cover- 
ing Room  after  being  out  for 
three  weeks  with  a sprained  back. 

Joe  Correa,  who  has  been  on  the 
sick  list  for  six  weeks,  returned 
to  work  last  week. 

Fred  Zoccolante  has  moved  into 
his  new  home  on  Carver  road,  but 
we’re  still  waiting  for  that  dinner 
party.  FYed  suffered  a minor  in- 
jury recently  when  a truck  ran 
over  his  foot.  He  has  returned  to 
work  but  is  still  hobbling  around. 


The  average  wife  isn’t  much 
interested  in  what  her  husband 
is  saying  unless  he’s  talking  to 
another  woman. 


NOTICE 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Credit  Union  will  be  held  on  Friday,  November 
29,  1946,  at  4:45  p.m.,  downstairs  in  the  Cordage  Audi- 
torium. 

1.  To  fix  the  rate  of  the  annual  dividend  to  be  paid 
on  Shares  for  the  twelve-month  period  ending  October 
31,  1946. 

2.  To  fix  the  proportion  of  the  profits  which  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Guaranty  Fund. 

3.  The  maximum  amount  of  credit  which  may  be 
extended  to  any  one  member,  either  as  borrower  or 
endorser,  or  both. 

4.  Approval  of  compensation  to  officers,  which 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

5.  To  elect  six  members  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Directors  whose  terms  are  expiring; 

Amedio  Barufaldi 
Richard  T.  Eldridge 
Alice  Ortalani 
Harold  G.  Roberts 
Walter  J.  Thom 
John  J.  Wright 

November  14,  1946  ETHEL  P.  SMITH,  Clerk. 


Reclaimers 


It’s  not  a game  they’re  playing,  they’re  untwisting  spoiled  rope 
into  strands  to  be  used  for  banding  purposes.  Left  to  right,  Joseph 
Thomas  Fratus,  William  R.  Thomas  and  James  Viera  of  the  Reclaim- 
ing Department. 


Foreign  Air  Mail 

Rates  Reduced 

Postage  rates  on  air  mail  from 
the  United  States  to  countries  in 
almost  eveiT  part  of  the  world 
have  been  greatly  reduced,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  recently 
issued  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Letters  weighing  a half 
ounce  or  less  may  now  be  sent  to 
practically  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope for  fifteen  cents,  as  compared 
to  the  thirty-cent  rate  previously 
in  force. 

The  new  air  rates  which  went 
into  effect  on  November  1 apply 
to  articles  carried  by  air  from  the 
continental  United  States  or  any 
United  States  territory  or  posses- 
sions, other  than  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  ten -cents -per -one -half - 
ounce  rate  applies  on  air  mail 
from  the  United  States  to  Argen- 
tina, Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colom- 
bia, Ecudor,  Newfoundland,  Para- 
guay, Peru,  Uruguay  and  Vene- 
zuela. 

The  air  mail  rate  per  half- 
ounce  unit  to  the  following  coun- 
tries is  now  fifteen  cents:  Algeria, 
Austria,  Azores,  Belgium,  Bul- 
garia, Corsica,  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Egypt,  Estonia,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  G i b r a 1 1 e r, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Italy 
(continental  only),  Latvia,  Libya, 
Lithuania,  Luxembourg,  Madeira 
Islands,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Po- 
land, Portugal,  Rumania,  Spain 
( including  Spanish  offices  in 
North  Africa),  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Tunisia,  Turkey,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Vatican 
City  State  and  Yugoslavia. 

Air  rates  to  the  following  places 
have  been  reduced  to  25  cents  per 
half-ounce:  Australia,  Burma, 

CanaiY  Islands,  Cape  Verde  Is- 
lands, Ceylon,  China,  Cyprus, 
Ethiopia,  Fiji,  Hong  Kong,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Liberia,  Manchuria.  Pales- 
tine, Philippines,  Syria,  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  Zanzibar. 


I SPINNING  ROOM  ’ | 

I Mill  No.  1 I 

■ 

DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

Caroline  Martin  is  back  at  work 
after  recovering  from  an  injured 
knee  received  in  a fall.  Glad  to 
see  you  back,  Caroline. 

Alice  Botelho  (nee  Aguiar)  has 
left  the  mill. 

Gloria  Silva  also  has  left  the 
Company  and  is  now  Mrs.  Pat 
Calella.  She  will  make  her  home 
in  Newton.  A blanket  was  pre- 
sented her  by  her  co-workers. 

Frank  Moniz  has  returned  from 
a week’s  hunting  trip  up  through 
the  woods  of  Maine. 

Antone  Costa,  who  recently  un- 
derwent an  operation  on  his  leg, 
will  be  absent  from  work  for  a 
while. 


We  have  three  new  women 
spinners  transferred  from  No.  2 
Mill.  They  are  Mrs.  Evangeline 
Carvalho,  Mrs.  Annie  Kaiser  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Costa.  Welcome  to  our 
gathering. 

I hear  “Snapper”  Eddy  bought 
a little  jalopy  and  now  Pauline 
Freyermuth  doesn’t  have  to  walk 
anymore.  As  Polly  says,  “It 
doesn’t  look  like  much,  but  it  gets 
us  where  we  want  to  go.” 


I No.  1 Mill 

I PREP  ROOM 

I 

TENNIE  ALMEIDA 

The  reason  for  no  report  from 
Yours  Truly  last  month  was  be- 
cause I was  cortflned  to  bed  with 
a severe  head  cold. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Pimental  has  re- 
ported to  work  after  being  con- 
fined to  her  home  by  illness  for 
the  past  four  months.  Glad  to 
have  you  back,  Catherine. 

The  local  union,  C.I.O.,  has  or- 
ganized a bowling  team  of  girls 
who  work  for  Plymouth  Cordage. 
And  doing  very  nicely,  I under- 
stand. 

The  girls  and  boys  of  St.  Mary’s 
Catholic  League  enjoyed  a hay- 
ride  on  October  24.  Bianca  Man- 
fredi  and  Dorothy  Francis  are 
two  of  the  girls  who  went  on  the 
hayride  and  they  tell  me  they  are 
ready  for  another  one. 

It  certainly  looks  like  Tony  Ca- 
ton  has  troubles.  Right  now  Tony 
is  home,  nursing  a very  bad  cold. 
It  couldn’t  be  old  age  creeping  up, 
Tony? 


INSURANCE 

ON  CHILDREN 

Children  who  have  not  yet 
reached  their  fifteenth  birthday 
may  now  be  insured  without  medi- 
cal examination  for  the  amount  of 
$1000,  an  increase  of  $500  over  the 
previous  amount  obtainable  with- 
out medical  examination,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  by  Judd 
Dewey,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Massachusetts  Savings  Bank  Life 
Insurance.  The  effective  date  for 
this  increase  was  November  1, 1946. 

One  thousand  dollars  is  the 
maximum  amount  payable  on  chil- 
dren ten  years  of  age  or  under  if 
death  occurs  after  attaining  the 
age  of  four.  If  death  should  oc- 
cur before  the  age  of  four,  pay- 
ment is  on  a graded  scale. 

For  further  information  relative 
to  insurance  on  children  without 
medical  examination,  residents  of 
Massachusetts  may  consult  any 
issuing  bank  or  agency  bank.  Em- 
ployees of  Plymouth  Cordage  may 
consult  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union. 

— J.  A.  SMITH 
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Ed  Freeman  Has  Many  Hobbies 


(Left)  Firing 
some  of  Mrs. 
Freeman’s  pot- 
tery in  the  brick 
kiln  Mr.  Freeman 
constructed.  The 
kiln  has  a con- 
crete foundation 
and  is  12  inches 
thick  all  around, 
with  asbestos 
packed  between 
the  bricks  for  in- 
sulation. 


(Right)  Beekeeper 
Freeman  removes  a frame 
from  the  brood  chamber 
of  one  of  his  hives.  The 
frames  of  brood  are  made 
of  wood  and  beeswax.  In 
the  center  of  the  frame  is 
the  brood  nest  with  an 
egg  in  each  of  the  little 
cups  or  cells.  The  work- 
ers tend  these  larvae  un- 
til they  reach  maturity. 
Around  the  brood  nest  is 
a layer  of  pollen  to  feed 
the  larvae. 


A man  with  many  hobbies  is  Edward  E.  Freeman,  overseer  of  No.  2 
Mill. 

Just  to  list  a few:  He  is  an  excellent  amateur  photographer,  mak- 
ing kodachromes  and  colored  slides  as  well  as  flash  bulb  shots,  and  he 
develops  his  own  pictures  also.  He  has  done  considerable  woodworking 
with  the  aid  of  power  and  hand  tools  and  has  made  several  bed  and 
chest  sets.  A particularly  handsome  bit  of  woodworking  is  the  pair  of 
twin  beds  he  recently  made.  Also,  along  this  same  line,  he  has  built  an 
extension  to  his  house  and  an  outside  addition  which  houses  his  pot- 
tery works.  He  assists  Mrs.  Freeman  on  the  mechanical  end  of  pottery- 
making, having  built  her  a potter’s  wheel  on  which  she  fashions  the 
pottery,  and  a brick  kiln  in  which  she  bakes  it.  The  kiln  was  designed 
by  Elwyn  Beane  of  the  Power  Department,  who  is  Mrs.  Freeman’s 
brother. 


Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  are 
bird  lovers  and  they  encourage 
their  feathered  friends  to  their 
home  by  means  of.  the  feed  trays 
they  have  set  up  for  them  and  the 
three  bird  baths  Ed  has  built.  A 
four-acre  “farm”  is  another  of  his 
hobbies  and  he  recently  acquired 
a tractor  to  help  him  in  tilling  it. 
Here  he  grows  vegetables,  flowers 
and  fruits.  Music  provides  still  an- 
other interest  for  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Freeman,  he  playing  the  vio- 
lin and  she  the  piano. 

And,  as  if  these  were  not  enough 
to  occupy  his  spare  time,  Ed  re- 
cently became  a keeper  of  bees. 

Ed  became  a beekeeper  about 
three  years  ago  at  the  suggestion 
of  Bill  Gilman  who  also  was  start- 
ing a colony.  Ed  now  has  three 
hives,  which,  incidentally,  he  con- 
structed himself  and  each  of  which 
numbers  some  20,000  or  30,000 
bees,  and  he  gets  about  150  pounds 
of  honey  each  year. 

The  honeybee  family  has  an  in- 
teresting makeup.  It  comprises 
three  types  of  individuals — queen, 
workers  and  drones.  The  queen 
bee  is  the  head  of  the  hive  and 
normally  there  is  only  one  queen 
in  a hive.  Her  sole  function  is  to 
lay  eggs  and  during  the  height  of 
the  egg-laying  season  she  lays  as 
many  as  3000  eggs  a day.  The 
queen  lives  two  to  four  years. 

Most  of  the  bees  in  a hive  are 
workers.  The  worker  is  always  a 
female  and  upon  her  falls  all  the 
duties  of  the  colony,  except  egg- 
laying.  The  worker  begins  her 
duties  when  just  a few  days  old. 
Her  indoctrination  duties  are 
within  the  hive  cleaning  out  the 
cells  and  the  hive,  feeding  and  de- 
veloping bees,  the  drones  and  the 
queen;  ventilating  the  hive  by 
standing  at  the  entrance  and 
keeping  her  wings  going  back  and 
forth;  guarding  the  hive,  secret- 
ing wax  and  building  comb,  stor- 
ing pollen  and  ripening  and  stor- 
ing nectar.  Some  serve  as  under- 
takers, carrying  out  the  dead  bees. 

After  about  a week  of  this  “in- 
side work,’’  the  bee  begins  to  take 
“play  flights,”  first  inside  the  hive 
and  gradually  these  flights  are  ex- 
tended outdoors. 

Sometime  between  the  age  of  14 
to  21  days  the  workers  have  at- 


tained full  seniority  and  begin 
their  field  duties,  abandoning  their 
work  inside  the  hive  to  their  young 
subordinates.  The  field  work  con- 
sists of  gathering  pollen,  nectar, 
propolis  and  water.  The  life  of 
the  worker  varies  from  six  weeks 
during  the  summer  to  six  months 
in  the  fall  and  winter. 

The  drone  is  the  male  bee  and 
he  is  not  permitted  to  live  more 
than  one  season.  He  dies  after 
mating  with  a queen,  or  is  driven 
out  or  killed  by  the  workers  at  the 
end  of  the  honey-gathering  sea- 
son. His  is  a short  but  happy  life, 
never  working  and  always  provided 
for  by  the  other  bees.  But  when 
fall  comes  his  life  mission  is  ended 
and  he  must  die,  for  the  ethics  of 
the  hi'^e  are  t^at  if  a bee  does  not 
work  it  cannot  eat. 

This  efficient  organization  of 
the  bee  family  may  lead  one  to 
think  there  isn’t  much  to  beekeep- 
ing and  that  anyone  can  succeed 
in  it.  Actually,  the  beekeeper  has 
a lot  to  do  with  obtaining  good 
crops  of  honey,  as  Ed  will  tell  you. 

First,  he  must  provide  the  bees 
with  a satisfactory  hive  which 
consists  of  a hive  stand,  then  the 
bottom  board  with  a bee  entrance 
in  it.  Over  this  is  placed  the  hive 
body,  or  bi'ood  chamber,  contain- 
ing about  ten  frames  of  bees  and 
brood,  where  the  majority  of  the 
bees  live  and  work.  An  inner  cover 
and  hive  cover  complete  the  single- 
story hive.  Some  hives,  however, 
are  a rental  and  one-half  or  double 
rental  and  this  means  additional 
brood  chambers  and  therefore 
more  frames  of  bees  and  brood. 

Then  Mr.  Freeman  must  see 
I that  there  is  a sufficient  quantity 
I of  honey  and  pollen  to  feed  the 
bees  until  spring;  he  must  see  that 
the  bees  are  not  over- crowded  or 
they  will  take  the  queen,  leave  the 
hive  and  swarm  on  a tree.  Get- 
ting them  acclimated  to  another 
hive  is  quite  a task.  He  also  must 
see  that  the  bees  are  protected 
against  winter  winds  and  against 
low  temperatures  or  too  much 
moisture.;  and  he  must  know  and 
control  bee  diseases. 

And,  oh  yes,  he  also  must  guard 
against  being  stung,  and  to  pro- 
tect himself  against  bee  stings,  Ed 
guards  himself  with  a veil  and 
gloves,  as  well  as  a smoker.  Bees 


HOW  TO  FIGHT  A CAR  FIRE 

Each  automobile  destroyed  by  fire  means  one  less  that 
can  be  used  to  drive  workers  to  their  jobs.  Since  cars  and 
tires  and  parts  are  almost  impossible  to  replace  these  days, 
every  driver  should  take  extra  care  to  keep  his  car  in  good 
operating  condition  and  prevent  fire.  Remember,  as  long  as 
the  old  buggy  keeps  rolling,  it  deserves  good  care. 

The  best  fire  is  one  that  doesn’t  start  but,  if  you  have 
one,  you  ought  to  know  what  to  do  about  it. 


The  first  thing  to  do  is  turn  off 
the  motor.  If  there  are  other 
people  in  the  car,  get  them  out 
and  keep  them  away  from  the 
fire.  If  you  have  no  fire  extin- 
guisher of  your  own,  you  are  out 
of  luck  until  the  Fire  Department 
or  some  Good  Samaritan  with  an 
extinguisher  arrives.  Most  trucks 
and  buses  carry  such  equipment. 
But  if  you  carry  an  Underwriters’ 
approved  extinguisher,  use  it. 

Keep  to  the  windward  side  of  the 
fire  (your  back  to  the  wind',  so 
you  can  see  what  you  are  doing 
and  will  not  be  exposed  to  smoke 


CORDAGE  CLUB 


WILLIAM  MAYERS 

Robbins  Oil  in  Class  A and 
Bowlaways  in  Class  B are  holding 
first  place  in  the  bowling  tourna- 
ments at  the  Club.  The  Bowlaway 
team  consists  of  all  World  War  II 
veterans,  but  before  the  war  this 
team  was  known  as  Cordage  Club 
Jrs.  They  performed  well  while 
“over  there”  and  are  continuing  to 
do  the  same  “over  here”  by  their 
bowling  score. 

The  Machine  Shop  players  are 
making  good  progress  in  their 
bowling.  It  they  continue  the  good 
work  they  will  end  up  “in  the 
money.”  The  Paint  Shop  shows  a 
great  improvement  over  last  year. 

Robbins  Oil  and  Rossi  Five  in 
Class  A were  tied  for  first  place 
until  the  latter  team  dropped  three 
points  in  last  week’s  matches. 

TEAM  STANDING 
Men — Class  A 


Won 

Lost 

Robbins  Oil 

20 

4 

Rossi  Five  . 

18 

6 

Dexter  Shoe  . 

18 

6 

Hillside  Club 

14 

10 

Duxbury  

11 

13 

Old  Timers  . . 

10 

14 

C.  I.  O 

5 

19 

Loring’s  Bricklayers  . 

0 

24 

Men’s — 

Class  B 

Won 

Lost 

Bowlaways  

19 

5 

Mori  Electric 

16 

8 

Machine  Shop 

14 

10 

Rope  Room 

14 

10 

Seaside  Grill 

14 

10 

Paint  Shoo  . 

12 

12 

Five  T’s  

10 

14 

Atomic  Seven  . 

7 

17 

Happy  'Valley 

7 

17 

U.  A.  V 

7 

17 

Ladies’ 

Leag 

ue 

Won 

Los^ 

Darsch’s  

18 

6 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop 

18 

6 

Besse’s 

17 

7 

Piazzi’s  

15 

9 

Mori  Electric 

15 

p 

Buttner's 

13 

11 

Benotti's  

13 

11 

Mystery  5 

10 

14 

Padovani’s 

9 

15 

Happy-Go-Lucky 

. 

8 

16 

C.  I.  O 

. . 7 

17 

St.  Mary’s  

5 

19 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Mayers  are 
the  parents  of  a son,  Donald  May- 
ers Jr.,  born  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital, October  9. 

Louis  Lima  plans  a wedding  for 
Thanksgiving  Day.  The  bride-to- 
be  is  Linda  Martini  of  Boston. 
Congratulations  and  good  luck, 
Louis. 


have  an  aversion  for  smoke  and 
the  smoker  serves  to  subdue  any 
troublesome  bees. 

All  this  makes  for  quite  a lot  of 
work,  but  Ed  finds  it’s  quite  worth 
the  while  when  you  get  a good 
crop  of  honey,  which  comes  in 
mighty  handy  in  these  days  of 
sugar  shortage. 


and  fumes  from  burning  mate- 
rials. This  is  important.  You'd 
be  surprised  how  many  people 
will  try  to  stand  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  smoke  to  fight  a fire. 

If  the  fire  is  in  the  engine  com- 
partment, try  to  raise  the  hood; 
if  you  can’t  do  that,  aim  the 
stream  through  the  louvers  of  the 
hood.  If  the  fire  involves  the  igni- 
tion wires,  shoot  the  stream  at  the 
burning  wires.  If  grease  or  oil  on 
the  motor  block  is  burning,  put 
out  the  fire  nearest  you  and  then 
work  around  it. 

If  the  fire  is  inside  the  car,  fight 
it  from  the  outside  where  there  is 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  To  put  out  a 
fire  in  the  wires  under  the  dash- 
board, spray  the  burning  wires, 
but  make  sure  the  ignition  is 
turned  off  to  prevent  a possible 
reflash  of  the  fire. 

A fire  in  the  car  upholstery  can 
be  stubborn  if  it  spreads  under 
the  upholstery  fabric.  Direct  the 
extinguisher  at  the  place  that  is 
burning,  give  it  a few  extra  squirts 
for  good  measure,  and  then  open 
up  the  upholstery  to  make  certain 
there  are  no  sparks  or  embers  that 
might  start  the  fire  up  again. 

If  leaking  gasoline  is  burning, 
put  out  the  fire  nearest  the  leak 
first  and  then  any  other  fire,  but 
never  crawl  under  the  car.  Let 
your  extinguisher  discharge  do  the 
work.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
fighting  a fire  in  the  brake  bands. 

Contrary  to  a popular  notion, 
fires  at  the  opening  of  a full  or 
partly  filled  gasoline  tank  will  not 
cause  an  explosion.  The  vapor  is 
too  rich  to  explode,  so  the  fire  can 
be  attacked  with  safety.  The  only 
danger  of  explosion  occurs  when 
the  tank  is  empty. 

Remember,  when  fighting  car 
fires; 

(1)  Get  out  of  the  car; 

( 2 ) Stand  where  the  wind  will 
blow  the  smoke  away 
from  you,  not  toward  you; 

(3)  'When  the  fire  has  been 
extinguished,  let  the  car 
air  out  before  you  get 
back  in. 

If  you  act  quickly  and  intelli- 
gently, you  stand  a good  chance 
of  driving  away  under  your  own 
power. 


GREEDY  EYES 

G/ie 

WARTIME  SAVINGS 

Swindlers  are  planning  the  big- 
gest “take”  in  history  — and 
you’re  probably  on  their  sucker 
list.  Watch  out  for  big  bargains, 
easy  profits  and  high  pressure 
tactics.  Deal  only  with  concerns 
and  individuals  who  are  known 
to  be  legitimate.  If  you  don’t 
know,  ask  your 

BETTER  BUSINESS 
BUREAU 

This  Service  Costs  You  Nothing 
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EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

t Hope  you  all  had  a pleasant 
holiday  week-end  even  though  the 
. weather  man  did  threaten  us  all 
day  on  Monday. 

Virginia  Mitchell  and  Leona 
Vannah  spent  the  holiday  in 
: Maine. 

i Laura  Lamborghini  returned 
from  a week’s  vacation  which  she 
K spent  in  day  trips  here  and  there, 
f A1  Cavicchi  has  been  serving  on 
the  jury  in  Brockton.  Said  he 
liked  it  very  much  but  wished  they 
would  move  Brockton  a little 
r nearer  to  Plymouth, 
r.  George  Anderson  of  the  Ac- 
counting Department  is  on  the 

• jury  this  week. 

Marjorie  Anderson’s  mother  was 
most  unfortunate  when  she  fell 
and  broke  her  wrist.  She  is  now 
at  home  after  spending  a week 
at  the  Jordan  Hospital  and  is 
doing  very  well. 

Our  best  wishes  to  Charles  Mac- 
Kinnon who  is  at  a Boston  hospi- 
tal for  a major  operation.  Always 
active  and  on  the  move,  it  must 
be  quite  a punishment  for  him  to 
be  quiet  for  a while. 

Lyman  Briggs  of  the  Purchasing 
Department  spent  a week’s  vaca- 
tion guiming  on  the  Cape.  Gun- 
ning is  certainly  his  hobby. 

Chris  Gilligan  and  her  husband 
have  returned  from  Pittsburgh, 
- Pennsylvania.  They  drove  all  the 
way  and  had  perfect  weather,  too. 
. : Maybe  A1  Krueger  wasn’t  happy 

. to  meet  his  son  Richard  last  week. 

He  is  in  the  Coast  Guard  service 
I in  Maywood,  Florida,  and  is  cer- 
. tainly  getting  the  best  of  attention 

• from  Uncle  Sam,  judging  from 

• appearances. 

Peter  Cruise,  one  of  our  audi- 
tors, passed  out  cigars  last  week. 
Kathleen  Elizabeth  arrived  at  the 
Brockton  Hospital  for  the  Cruise 
family.  What  about  the  candy, 
Pete? 

Robert  Martin  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment, who  has  been  out  for  a 
number  of  weeks,  is  still  on  the 
sick  list. 

Five  more  weeks  to  Christmas! 


i PREP  ROOM 
I No.  2 Mill 

t • 

MARY  ALBERGHINI 

Mrs.  Everett  Malaguti,  Mrs.  Rose 
Tarantino  and  Mary  Alberghini 
were  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Frank  Dias 
of  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  for 
the  holiday  week-end.  Mrs.  Dias 
- is  the  former  Clementina  Vantan- 

• goli  of  Plymouth. 

Tony  Martin  is  seriously  ill  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal. Having  been  in  the  hospital 
1 twice  before  we  all  hope  for  a 

• speedy  recovery. 

i M&iy  Alberghini  and  Alice  Pi- 
j|  mental  and  daughter  recently 
-I  visited  their  brother  in  the  Bronx, 

• New  York.  It  was  a great  reunion 
for  all  of  them,  not  having  seen 
him  for  five  years. 

John  Tassinari  lost  one  day  last 
week  going  to  Boston  for  treat- 
ment. He  spent  the  holiday  on 
Cape  Cod  visiting  relatives. 


I MAINTENANCE 

I DEPARTMENT 


ROBERT  SAMPSON 

Clement  Perry,  Frank  Moniz 
and  Victor  Scagliarini  have  re- 
turned from  a hunting  trip  at 
Amherst,  Maine.  Victor  was  the 
lucky  one  who  brought  home  a 
150-pound  deer. 

Ronald  McDuffee  with  a group 
of  thirteen  friends  went  to  the 
northern  part  of  Maine  where  they 
got  seven  large  deer.  McDuflee’s 
was  a 190-pound  buck. 

Orrin  Slade  returned  to  the 
Machine  Shop  last  week  after  a 
five-week  stay  in  Canada  where 
he  was  setting  up  gill  machinery. 

Frank  Richmond  was  married 
to  Doris  Bouchard  of  Grove  street, 
Kingston,  on  October  19. 

Emil  “Charlie”  Kaiser  and  Miss 
Isabelle  Babinau  of  Gardner  and 
Manomet  were  married  at  St. 
Mai-y’s  Church,  North  Plvmouth, 
on  Sunday,  November  3.  ’They  are 
taking  a two  weeks’  wedding  trip 
through  the  White  Mountains. 

And  hei'e’s  one  for  the  records: 
the  Machine  Shop  bowling  team 
took  four  points,  all  the  same 
night,  from  the  U.  A.  V.’s. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Brenner 
of  Court  street  entertained  a 
group  of  twenty  friends  at  a Hal- 
loween party  at  their  summer 
home.  West  Pond,  recently.  Cos- 
tumes were  worn  by  everyone  and 
it  really  made  lots  of  fun.  Follow- 
ing a lunch,  games  were  played 
and  prizes  awarded  the  winners. 

Eleanor  Nicoli  spent  the  week- 
end of  the  11th  in  New  York  City 
with  fiiends.  Did  they  have  a 
good  time?  Just  ask  Eleanor. 
They  touched  stars  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  Roof,  took  in  radio  broad- 
casts and  the  best  shows  on 
Broadway. 

Harold  and  Mai’ion  Pratt  of 
Maple  place  entertained  at  a Hal- 
loween party  with  the  following 
guests  present:  Peter  and  Ro- 
mayne  Ferrioli,  Andrew  and  Mary 
Darsch,  Joe  and  Mary  Sullivan, 
Louis  and  Tina  Montali,  and 
Everett  and  Rina  Estes.  Games 
were  played  and  refreshments 
served.  Peter  Ferrioli  walked 
away  with  the  costume  prize. 


ROPE  WALK 


JOHN  J.  SMITH 

The  winter  season  officially 
opened  so  far  as  the  Ropewalk  is 
concerned  with  the  turning  on  of 
the  steam  at  the  north  head- 
house  on  Tuesday,  November  5. 

Secondo  Monti  has  returned  to 
work  after  having  been  incapaci- 
tated for  more  than  three  weeks. 
The  rest  at  home  and  treatments 
at  the  Medical  Department  have 
put  Secondo  back  in  shape  again. 

Peter  Dries  from  No.  1 Mill  is 
back  at  the  Walk  to  help  out  with 
the  rope  splicing.  The  splicing 
orders  have  slowly  been  piling  up 
on  our  regular  splicers. 

Peter  Bregoli  from  No.  3 Mill 
I is  still  working  at  the  Walk  on  an 
I extended  temporary  transfer. 


‘‘Twenty  Cents,  Please” 


Service  with  a smile  is  Irene  Tavares’  motto  as  she  cashiers  at 
No.  2 Mill  Cafeteria. 


ness 


Little  pay  check,  in  a day, 

You  and  I will  go  away 
To  some  gay  and  festive  spot; 
I’ll  return,  but  you  will  not. 


Angry  Father  (at  2 a.m.) : “Well, 
young  lady,  where  have  you  been 
until  this  hour?” 

Daughter:  “I’ve  been  sitting  up 
with  the  son  of  the  sick  man  you 
told  mother  you  were  sitting  up 
with.” 


A little  boy  was  saying  his  pray- 
ers. His  mind  was  filled  with  all 
the  talk  of  his  parents  about  the 
troubled  cares  of  a world  at  war 
and  submerged  in  fear.  He  prayed 
for  everything  and  everybody  he 
could  remember,  and  finally  closed 
with  this  petition:  “And  please, 
God,  take  care  of  yourself.  If  any- 
thing happened  to  you,  we’d  all 
be  sunk.” 


A girl  can  go  far  if  she  is 
straight,  but  she  can  go  much 
further  if  she  is  curved. 


A young  girl  and  a sailor  on 
liberty  were  riding  through  the 
counti-yside  on  horseback.  As  they 
stopped  for  a rest,  the  two  horses 
rubbed  necks  affectionately. 

“Ah.  me,”  sighed  the  sailor, 
“that’s  what  I would  like  to  do.” 

“Well,  go  ahead,”  answered  the 
girl,  “it’s  your  horse.” 


Funny!  A woman  will  wear  a 
ball  gown,  and  not  care  to  dance; 
a golf  outfit  when  she  doesn’t 
know  how  to  play;  a swimming 
suit  when  the  very  sight  of  water 
makes  her  seasick.  But  when  she 
gets  a wedding  dress,  she  means 
business. 


The  credit  man  at  a department 
store  recently  received  this  letter; 

“Dear  Sir — Once  a month  my 
wife  and  I put  all  our  bills  on  the 
table,  draw  six  at  random  and  pay 
them.  If  you  give  us  any  more  of 
your  impudence,  you  won’t  get  a 
place  in  the  shuffle  next  month.” 


“My  wife  doesn’t  understand 
me.  Does  yours?” 

“Don’t  know.  Never  heard  her 
mention  your  name.” 


Gal;  “Did  you  ever  sell 
brushes?” 

Soldier:  “No,  why?” 

Gal:  “Well,  you  better  find  one 
and  start  selling.  ’That’s  my  hus- 
band at  the  door.” 


“Are  all  men  fools?”  inquired 
the  wife  after  a dispute  with  her 
husband. 

“No,  dear,”  replied  hubby,  “some 
are  bachelors.” 


A wealthy  man  who  was  think- 
ing about  getting  married  con- 
sulted his  best  friend  on  the  sub- 
ject of  age.  “You  know,”  he  said 
confidently,  “I’m  really  59  years 
old.  But  do  you  think  my  chances 
would  be  better  with  the  young 
lady  if  I told  her  I’m  only  50?” 

“In  my  opinion,”  replied  the 
frank  friend,  “your  chances  would 
be  much  better  if  you  told  her  you 
were  75.” 


The  ace  argument  of  a local 
husband  was  trumped  last  night 
by  the  wife’s  “O.  K.  I want  to  look 
stout  in  a fur  coat.” 


“They  tell  me  Jones  has  a good 
voice.  Does  he  cultivate  it?” 

“I  don’t  know  about  the  culti- 
vating, but  I know  he  irrigates  it.” 


The  old  man  in  the  movie  was 
groping  for  something  on  the 
floor  and  disturbing  those  around 
him.  Finally  the  usher  came  down 
and  asked  him  what  he  was  look- 
ing for.  “A  caramel,”  he  said. 
“You’re  going  to  all  this  trouble — 
disturbing  all  these  people — just 
for  a caramel?”  “Yes,  my  teeth 
are  in  it.” 


She  was  pensive  when  I met  her; 
Sadness  was  on  her  brow. 

But  my  check  book  made  her 
happy 

And  she’s  ex-pensive  now. 


Myrtle 


Right  Around  Home 


By  Dudley  Fisher 


1 TOLD  WEI?  ALUTV4E 
SLEEP  SWE  GOT 
BEFORE  MIDNIGHT 
WAS  BEAUTY  SLEEf? 
AND  SWE  HOPPED 

right  upstairs 
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Plymouth  Tow  Rope  Is  Friend  In 

Need,  Doris  Peterson  Learns 

A 


Samples,  Sewing,  and  Speeialties 

Make  Varied  Work  for  Sample  Room 


Marion  Millington  (left)  brings  a completed  sample  rope  kit  to 
Alice  Ortolani  for  inspection.  These  samples  of  Plymouth  rope,  prop- 
erly tagged  and  moimted  on  canvas,  are  sent  to  salesmen,  dealers  and 
distributors  all  over  the  world.  Miss  Ortolani  whips  the  end  of  a length 
of  nylon  which  will  be  used  to  make  a nylon  sample  board. 

- — 


Plymouth  rope  has  long  had  a 
reputation  for  being  “a  friend  in 
need”  and  when  a person’s  car 
stops  dead  on  a deserted  road  in 
South  Carolina,  then  a piece  of 
P.  C.  tow  rope  comes  in  mighty 
handy.  So  Doris  Peterson  recent- 
ly discovered  while  enroute  to 
Orlando,  Florida. 

Doris,  who  is  a former  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Main  Office  em- 
ployee in  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment, left  a short  time  ago  for 
Orlando  where  she  had  accepted 
a position  as  manager  of  a How- 
ard Johnson  dining  room.  She 
describes  her  experiences  on  the 
way  in  a recent  letter  to  Gertrude 
Smith  of  the  Accounting  Depart- 
ment: 

“I  was  driving  along  Route  17 
in  South  Carolina  about  9 p.m., 
35  miles  from  the  nearest  town 
ahead  of  me  and  about  50  miles 
from  the  last  town  behind  me, 
when  all  of  a sudden  the  motor 
stopped  running.  We  were  in  the 
wilderness,  and  Southern  Wilder- 
ness is  WILDERNESS,  what  I 
mean.  There  are  no  kind  of  street 
lights,  narrow  roads  and  thick 
forests  on  either  side.  We  got  out 
to  discover  our  trouble.  The  gas 
seemed  to  be  shut  off,  but  neither 
one  of  us  knew  enough  about  a 
car  to  fix  it. 

“We  fooled  around,  but  nothing 
we  did  would  start  it.  I suggested 
we  hail  a car  to  take  one  of  us  to 
the  nearest  town  and  have  a ga- 
rage man  come  out.  Well,  we 
finally  hailed  one.  It  stopped  and 
luckily,  to  our  surprise,  the  man 


was  a mechanic.  He  said  we  need- 
ed a new  coil  and  couldn’t  start 
without  one.  Here’s  where  my  tow 
rope  was  a godsend.  He  pulled  me 
all  the  way  to  Charleston,  S.  C., 
and  repaired  it.  I guess  I would 
still  be  sitting  there  in  the  wilder- 
ness if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  tow 
rope.  We  had  a sailor  along  with 
us,  whom  we  had  picked  up  about 
50  miles  back,  and  he  did  his  stuff 
in  tying  a fast  knot  and  the  good 
old  P.  C.  tow  rope  did  the  rest.” 


Elmwood  Men’s  Club 
Enjoy  Plant  Tour 

A tour  through  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company,  preceded  by  the 
showing  of  the  Company  film, 
“The  Story  of  Rope,”  was  the  pro- 
gram arranged  by  the  Sales  Pro- 
motion Department  as  the  feature 
of  the  annual  “Ladies’  Night”  of 
the  Elmwood  Men’s  Club  of  East 
Bridgewater  on  October  21. 

More  than  70  members  and 
their  guests  were  present.  The 
tour  included  the  Preparation  and 
Spinning  Rooms  of  No.  1 Mill,  the 
Rope  Room,  and  the  Binder  Twine 
floor  of  No.  2 Mill,  which  the 
group  were  able  to  see  in  actual 
operation. 

The  visitors  were  accompanied 
on  the  tour  by  W.  A.  Scherff  and 
A.  J.  Cavicchi  of  the  Sales  Pro- 
motion Department,  and  William 
A.  Gilman  of  the  Production 
Department. 


Surrounded  by  cellophane, 
scotch  tape,  wire,  boards,  canvas, 
boxes,  hanks  of  rope  and  other 
tools  of  their  trade,  the  Sample 
Room  workers  have  the  interest- 
ing and  varied  job  of  making 
sample  boai’ds  and  canvas  kits  of 


ropes  and  twines,  and.  in  normal 
times,  the  many  rope  specialties 
made  by  Plymouth  Cordage.  In 
those  days  the  Sample  Room 
numbered  some  ten  or  twelve 
workers,  but  Alice  Ortolani  and 
Marion  Millington  can  take  care 
of  all  the  sample  orders  now. 

Orders  for  samples  come  in  from 
many  sources  — the  Main  Office, 
the  district  offices,  our  dealers  and 
distributors.  These  orders  are 
usually  brief  and  indefinite.  One 
may  read  “Picked  Sisal  Ends”; 
another,  “Samples  of  Saran”  or 
“Samples  of  Ski  Tow  Rope.” 

It  is  up  to  the  Sample  Room 
workers  to  obtain  the  desired  rope 
or  twine,  decide  how  to  make  it 
up  into  convenient  and  attractive 
sample  form  at  a minimum  of  ex- 
pense, and  then  wrap  and  pack  it 
for  mailing. 

To  make  sample  kits  or  boards, 
the  desired  rope  or  twine  is  meas- 
ured to  the  specified  length,  then 
the  ends  are  wired,  clipped  on  to 
the  canvas  or  board,  and  the  ends 
trimmed  off  evenly.  These  are 
then  packed  into  boxes,  wrapped 
and  tied,  and  they  leave  the 
Sample  Room  ready  for  mailing. 

In  pre-war  days  the  Sample 
Room  made  the  many  rope  spe- 
cialties offered  by  the  Company. 
These  included  the  woven  rope 
mats  and  braided  caiTets  of  many 
sizes  and  shapes  and  in  an  assort- 
ment of  solid  colors  and  multi- 
colors; the  netted  rope  fenders: 
children’s  junior  lasso  ropes 
mounted  on  disks  and  attractively 
boxed:  the  souvenir  hanks  of 
clothesline:  the  colored  rayon 
ropes  used  as  bannisters  or  thea- 
tre railings;  and  the  woven  belts 
of  multi-colored  yarns. 

Miss  Ortolani,  head  of  the 
Sample  Room,  came  to  Plymouth 
Cordage  in  1913  and  planned  to 
work  here  for  two  weeks.  ’These 
two  weeks  have  stretched  into  33 
yeai’s  during  which  time  she  has 
made  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
samples  of  various  sizes  which 
have  been  sent  all  over  the  world. 

Marion  Millington  has  been 
with  Plymouth  Cordage  for  36 
years  and  has  spent  most  of  this 
time  in  the  Sample  Room. 

In  addition  to  their  sample 
work,  the  ladies  are  often  called 
upon  for  minor  repair  and  sewing 
jobs  and  these  include  making 
and  repairing  aprons  used  by 
workmen,  making  of  patterns, 
sewing  bags  for  the  reclaiming 
department,  hemming  curtains, 
sewing  miscellaneous  goods  for 
the  machine  shops  and  other  such 
jobs  which  they  can  handle  on 
their  big  power  sewing  machine. 


The  farmer’s  fields  are  garnered. 

The  squirrels’  nuts  are  stored. 
’Twill  soon  be  time  to  harvest 
YOUR  Payroll  Savings  hoard! 


e give  thanks . . . 


In  1621  William  Bradford,  second  governor  of 
the  Pilgrims,  set  aside  one  day  to  thank  Providence 
for  the  good  harvest.  That  was  325  years  ago.  Little 
then  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  dream  of  this  great 
America  as  we  know  it  today.  In  their  simple  man- 
ner they  gave  thanks  for  their  successful  harvest: 
for  ample  forests,  timber  for  homes  and  fuel; 
abundant  game  and  well-fed  stock.  To  them  these 
simple  things  meant  fulfillment  of  happiness. 


TODAY  the  march  of  civilization  has  increased 
our  simple  needs  and  luxuries  of  years  ago  have 
become  necessities.  Today  we  take  for  granted 
scores  of  material  things  of  life  that  would  have 
been  beyond  comprehension  to  our  forefathers.  Yet 
today  we  have  more  to  be  thankful  for  than  those 
weary  Pilgrims.  Today  we  can  offer  thanks  to  the 
same  Providence  for  our  progress,  for  our  new  mode 
of  advanced  living,  for  our  happiness  made  possible 
by  hard-working  fellowmen. 


On  this  THANKSGIVING  DAY  let  us  thank  Providence  in  the 
same  simple  manner  of  our  forefathers  for  all  that  is  ours  . . . for  this 
land  of  plenty  in  which  we  live  ...  for  our  food,  clothing  and  comfort- 
able homes  . . . our  democratic  way  of  life  which  gives  us  the  right  to 
worship  in  our  own  way — to  pursue  happiness  in  our  own  way  ...  for 
the  joy  we  reap  in  just  being  able  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving  in  the 
same,  true,  old-fashioned  tradition. 


®«t  I l^parJi  l^tm  €xrktm  £rt  irou^  (§ut  nf 
‘llappg  Olliriatmaa  tn  AU,  anJi  to  All  a ®nnJintnht!’  ” 


— Clement  C.  Moore 
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Report  Changes  of 
Family  Status  Now 


Any  changes  in  an  employee’s 
family  during  1946  which  would 
affect  the  amount  of  income  tax 
being  withheld  should  be  reported 
at  once  to  the  Industrial  Relations 
Dept.,  where  proper  forms  will  be 
completed  and  forwarded  to  the 
Payroll  Department,  so  that  the 
change  may  go  into  effect  the  first 
of  the  year. 


If  an  employee’s  exemptions  for 
1947  will  be  greater,  that  is,  if  the 
number  of  dependents  have  in- 
creased during  1946,  he  may,  but 
is  not  compelled,  to  file  a new  cer- 
tificate. This  would  decrease  the 
amount  of  tax  withheld. 


If  an  employee’s  exemptions  will 
be  less,  a new  form  must  be  filed. 
A new  form  would  be  required,  for 
example,  if  (1)  a child  or  other 
dependent  of  employee  died  in 
1946,  or  (2)  employee  no  longer 
supports  a dependent  for  whom  he 
claimed  exemption  in  1946;  or  (3) 
employee  believes  a dependent  will 
receive  an  income  of  $500  or  more 
in  1947. 


A.  L.  Holden  Writes 
For  Navy  Magazine 


An  article  entitled  "Buoyant 
Materials  for  Navy  Life  Preservers 
in  World  War  II,”  written  by  Ar- 
thur L.  Holden  of  the  General 
Sales  Department,  was  published 
in  a recent  issue  of  United  States 
Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  a 
publication  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Institute. 


Mr.  Holden  served  as  a Lieuten- 
ant Commander  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  in  World 
War  II.  His  principal  duty  during 
the  war  was  with  the  Production 
Branch,  Office  of  Procurement  and 
Material,  Washington.  He  repre- 
sented the  Navy  Department  as 
liaison  officer  to  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  and  other  government 
agencies  on  such  strategic  and 
critical  materials  as  kapok,  cord- 
age and  miscellaneous  fibers. 


STOCKHOLDERS  MEET  IN  ANNUAL  SESSION 


Taken  from  backstage,  this  picture  shows  some  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
as  they  concluded  the  business  session  of  their  annual  meeting,  on  December  4.  Augustus  P.  Coring,  Jr., 
Board  Chairman,  (back  to  camera)  and  Ellis  W.  Breyster,  President,  (at  left)  are  shown  as  the  motion 
for  adjournment  was  made. 


His  article  described  the  impor- 
tance of  these  materials  which 
were  used  for  lifesaving  equip- 
ment in  the  recent  war. 


INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  DOWN  IN  NOV. 


November  was  a low-accident  month  at  Plymouth  Cordage 
with  but  two  lost-time  and  22  minor  accidents.  This  was  the  best 
record  since  the  month  of  July,  when  there  were  but  14  acci- 
dents, but  July  was  a vacation  month. 

Let’s  get  out  our  safety  booklet  “Important  Information  for 
Your  Safety,"  and  study  up  on  safety  regulations  so  that  we  can 
improve  our  safety  record  in  1947.* 

Following  is  a report  on  industrial  accidents  for  the  past 
five  months: 

standing  in 
Mass.  Safety 


Month 


No.  of  Lost 
Time  .Accidents 


No.  of 

Minor  .Accidents 


Council  Contest 


July 

August 

September 

October 

November 


14 

33 

35 

29 

22 


4th 
4 th 
4th 
6th 

No  report  to  date 


* Conies  of  this  safety  booklet  can  be  obtained  at  your  over- 
seer’s office,  if  you  have  misplaced  yours. 


signment  is  the  face  amount  plus 
two  and  one-half  percent  interest 
from  date  of  issue  of  bond  to  the 
end  of  the  month  in  which  as- 
signment is  made. 

To  be  sure  that  assigned  bonds 
are  credited  to  the  proper  ac- 
count, the  veteran  must  furnish, 
together  with  the  assigned  bonds, 
his  full  name,  address,  insurance 
policy  number,  amount  of  insur- 
ance, service  or  serial  number.  As- 
signed bonds  and  identification 
information  should  be  sent  to  the 
Collection  Unit,  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, Branch  No.  1,  55  Tremont 
Street,  Boston. 


Terminal  Leav^ 

Bonds  for  NSLI 


How  terminal  leave  bonds  can 
be  used  by  veterans  in  payments 
for  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance has  been  explained  by  Clar- 
ence R.  Harbert,  director  of  Vet- 
erans Administration  insurance 
service  in  New  England. 

Such  bonds  may  be  used  for 
payment  of  insurance  premiums; 
they  may  be  used  to  create  a re- 
serve to  convert  from  one  type  of 


insurance  to  a more  satisfactory 
type;  or  they  may  be  used  to  re- 
pay loans  made  before  July  1,  1946, 
on  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
and  on  United  States  Government 
Life  Insurance. 


However,  if  terminal  leave  bonds 
ai'e  used  for  any  of  these  pur- 
poses, it  cannot  be  as  a means  of 
securing  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds 
in  cash  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
bonds’  maturity  or  the  maturity 
of  the  insurance  policy  by  death 
of  the  insured. 

Bond  value  at  the  time  of  as- 


THE  PROBLEM 


How  to  Give  Our  American 
System  of  Free  Enter- 
prise a Lift 


THE  ANSWER 

Small  Business  is  the  Nursery  in 
Which  Free  Enterprise  is 
Born  and  Bred 


America’s  system  of  free  enter- 
prise is,  on  the  record,  the  best 
system  the  world  has  known. 

During  the  war,  the  system  was 
necessarily  subjected  to  many  re- 
strictions and  dislocations. 


The  basis  of  the  whole  free  enterprise 
system  has  always  been  the  right  of  any 
man  with  an  idea  and  a little  cash  to 
set  up  shop  for  himself — to  become  a 
businessman. 


Millions  of  men  have  the  ideas  today 
— and  the  Savings  Bond  program  is 
helping  to  provide  the  cash. 


How  can  we  help  free  enterprise 
to  get  rid  of  them  so  that  it  can 
operate  normally  again? 


In  addition,  checking  inflation  and 
avoiding  depressions  is  the  best  way  to 
make  sure  that  free  enterprise  will  be 
able  to  continue  operating  normally  and 
without  restriction. 


CHRISTMAS 

FIRE  SAFETY 


Christmas  should  be  the  happi- 
est season  of  the  year,  but  it  won’t 
be  if  a fire  tragedy  should  strike 
your  home.  Here  are  a few  good 
precautions  to  take  to  guard 
against  fire; 


1.  Anchor  the  tree  securely  so 
that  it  won’t  topple  over.  Don’t 
set  it  too  near  the  fireplace. 

2.  Use  only  carefully- wired  elec- 
tric lights  to  decorate  the  tree.  Be 
sure  the  connections  are  in  good 
condition  with  no  frayed  cords  to 
short-circuit  and  set  the  tree  on 
fire.  Select  ornaments  made  ofr 
glass  or  other  fireproof  materials 
instead  of  paper,  cotton  or  cellu- 
loid. It  is  now  possible  to  obtain 
fiameproof  tinsel  and  imitation 
snow. 


3.  Holly,  ivy  and  mistletoe  are 
all  festive  decorations,  but  they, 
dry  out  in  time  and  create  a fire 
hazard.  Don’t  put  them  near  a 
lighted  candle  or  directly  over  the 
fireplace,  or  where  a careless 
smoker  can  flick  a burning  ash  on 
them. 


4.  Don’t  let  Santa  Claus  weaf^ 
cotton  trimmings  or  cotton  whis-^ 
kers,  especially  if  he  should  be 
smoking. 

5.  Don’t  put  lighted  candles  in 
the  window  without  first  pulling  ' 
back  the  curtains  so  they  can’t 
blow  into  the  flame.  Also  be  sure 
there  are  no  holly  wreaths  or  pa 
per  decorations  near  the  flame 
Electric  candles  are  safer. 

5.  Don’t  place  the  tree  where 
will  obstruct  any  exit  of  a roon 
and  don’t  keep  the  tree  until 
dries  out. 

6.  In  opening  the  presents,  col-i^ 
lect  all  wrappings  and  throw  them)- 
away  immediately  as  they  areii 
highly  inflammable.  In  stacking 
the  gifts  under  the  tree  be  sure^i 
they  are  not  too  near  the  fire-U 
place.  A screen  in  front  of  the 
fireplace  is  more  important  at 
Christmas  time  than  at  any  other 
time. 


Politeness  is  like  an  air  cushion;! 
there  may  be  nothing  in  it,  but  it 
eases  the  jolts.  f 


There  is  a bigger  fool  than  the^  ■, 
fellow  who  knows  it  all;  it’s  the! 
fellow  who  will  argue  with  him.  ♦ 


A chip  on  the  shoulder  alwaySj 
indicates  that  there  is  wood  high- 
er up. 
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I The  first  preparation  step  is  oiling  the  fibers.  The  fiber  is  taken 
fl  rom  the  bale  and  fed  into  the  independent  oiler.  The  oil  drips  on  the 
i|  iber  from  the  horizontal  distributor  at  the  upper  left  hand  corner  and 
i leavy  rollers  knead  the  emulsion  into  the  fiber.  Manuel  Ferreira  (left) 
J ,nd  Angelo  Locatelli  feed  manila  fiber  into  the  oiler. 


Alter  the  fiber  is  lubricated,  it  is  fed  into  the  first  spreader  to 
I .'orm  the  sliver.  The  hanks  of  fiber  are  blended  with  a sliver  wnich 
ihas  already  come  off  the  spreader  (right  foreground)  so  that  a long, 
continuous  length  of  fiber  can  be  obtained.  Left  to  right,  Silvio  Pretti, 
lohn  Bettencourt,  John  Botelho  and  Joe  Reggiani. 


From  the  spreaders  the  fiber  goes  into  the  draw  frames,  eight 
individual  bundles  fed  simultaneously.  Each  of  these  steps  combs  and 
draws  the  fiber.  Anna  Pimental,  who  has  just  started  her  twenty- 
eighth  year  at  Plymouth  Cordage,  puts  an  end  up  on  the  medium 
draw  frame. 


The  last  preparation  step  is  per- 
formed on  the  finisher  on  which 
the  sliver  is  drawn  out  to  the  size 
required  for  the  spinning  machine. 
Otilda  Freyermuth,  who  has  the 
longest  service  record  of  any  wo- 
man in  No.  3,  tends  the  finisher. 
Tillie  has  been  here  since  1913. 


To  make  certain  that  the  fin- 
ished sliver  is  exactly  the  right 
size,  Joe  Tavares  weighs  it  by  roll- 
ing out  100  feet  of  it,  as  indicated 
on  the  automatic  counter.  He 
cheeks  the  weight  to  determine  the 
footage.  Each  bundle  is  tagged  for 
size  to  be  sure  that  the  right  size 
roping  goes  to  the  spinners. 


No.  3 Mill  Spins  260,000 
Lbs.  Of  Yarns  Weekly 


Rope  and  Baler  Twine  Yarns  Prepared  and  Spun  in 
Many  Sizes  for  Other  Departments;  Careful  Check 
Maintained  to  Insure  Proper  Size  Sliver  and  Yarn 


I Last  month’s  CORDAGE  NEWS 
described  the  making  o/  Attleboro 
Roping  in  No.  3 Mill.  Today’s 
concluding  article  on  No.  3 Mill 
tells  of  the  other  products  made 
here.) 

While  No.  3 Mill  no  longer  man- 
ufactures any  finished  goods  ex- 
cept Attleboro  roping,  all  rope 
and  twine-making  departments  at 
Plymouth  Cordage  depend  upon  it 
for  yarns  to  make  their  products. 
A large  portion  of  this  mill  is  de- 
voted to  the  preparation  and  spin- 
ning of  yarns  for  both  rope  and 
twine.  These  yams  may  be  spun 
in  hundreds  of  different  sizes  and 
are  used  in  every  type  of  rope 
made  at  Plymouth  Cordage,  with 
the  exception  of  cables  and  wire 
rope  centers. 

At  one  time  rope  and  commer- 
cial twine  were  also  made  in  No.  3 
Mill,  but  with  the  consolidation  of 
departments,  the  machinery  for 
making  these  products  was  trans- 
ferred to  No.  1 Mill  and  No.  3 is 
now  essentially  a preparation  and 
spinning  mill,  the  top  floor  han- 
dling the  preparation  and  the  first 
floor  the  spinning. 

The  first  preparation  step  is  to 
feed  the  hanks  of  fiber  through  an 
independent  oiler  where  the  prop- 
er percentage  of  emulsion  is  ap- 
plied. 

After  being  oiled,  the  fiber  is  fed 
into  a first  spreader  where  the 
drawing-out  process  begins.  Hanks 
of  the  oiled  fiber  go  into  one  end 
of  the  spreader  and  emerge  in  one 
long,  continuous  length,  called  the 
sliver.  From  this  first  spreader  the 
fiber  is  fed  into  the  fine  spreaders 
and  then  to  the  draw  frames.  Each 
of  these  steps  combs  and  draws  the 
sliver  out  to  the  desired  fineness. 
The  last  preparation  step  is  on  the 
finisher,  which  not  only  combs  and 
draws  the  sliver,  but  tapei’s  it 
down  to  the  required  size  for  the 
spinning  machines. 

Sometimes  this  process  is  varied 
by  starting  the  fibers  along  on  a 
combination  oiler-breaker. 

SLIVERS  WEIGHED 

To  be  absolutely  certain  that  it 
is  the  right  size,  a check  is  made 
periodically  by  Jack  Patrico  with 
the  aid  of  an  ingenious  device 
which  weighs  and  measures  it  at 
the  same  time. 

The  finished  sliver  is  then 
dropped  by  elevator  to  the  main 
floor  of  No.  3 Mill  for  spinning. 
Here  are  some  432  spindles  of 
whirring  spinning  machines,  four 
lines  of  which  are  devoted  to  rope 


yarns  and  three  to  baler  twine 
yarns.  These  machines  are  tended 
by  both  men  and  women  opera- 
tors. During  the  war  all  the  spin- 
ners made  rope  yarns,  but  at  the 
present  time  some  120,000  pounds 
of  baler  twine  yarn  are  spun  here 
weekly  and  then  sent  to  No.  2 Mill 
to  be  treated  and  balled.  Rope 
yarn  averages  about  140,000 
pounds  a week. 

Matthias  Fohrder,  oldest  spin- 
ning foreman  at  Plymouth  Cord- 
age, is  in  charge  of  the  spinning 
room.  Matt  has  been  a Cordage 
employee  since  1901. 

VETERAN  SPINNERS 

No.  3 Mill  has  several  other  vet- 
eran spinners.  Alves  Pacheco  has 
been  employed  here  since  1906; 
James  Souza,  1907;  Bassimo  Ena- 
gonio,  1911;  Nicholas  Kourtz,  1912; 
and  Antonio  Moniz,  1914. 

To  keep  the  hundreds  of  spindles 
in  good  working  order  there  are 
three  machine  fixers:  Henry 
Schira,  Tom  Cash  and  Peter 
Michel.  No.  3 Mill  also  maintains 
its  own  repair  shop  in  charge  of 
Carl  Roth,  assisted  by  Fred  Botie- 
ri  and  Frank  Govoni. 

After  the  yarn  is  spun  another 
check  is  made  by  Joe  Govoni  and 
John  Tavares,  yarn  weighers,  who 
take  the  first  bobbin  from  a new 
bundle,  wind  the  yarn  on  a square 
reel  which  measures  and  weighs 
it.  If  it  is  not  exactly  according 
to  standards,  the  weigher  makes 
the  necessary  adjustments  to  the 
spinning  machine. 

A further  test  of  the  yarns  is 
made  by  an  inspector  who  comes 
in  daily  and  picks  out  bobbins  at 
random  and  takes  them  back  to 
the  testing  room  in  No.  1 Mill. 

No.  3 Mill  still  uses  the  old  John 
Good  prep  machinery  and  Jenney 
Spinners,  in  contrast  to  the  more 
modern  Gill  machinery  in  No.  2 
Mill. 

When  first  constructed.  No.  3 
Mill  was  operated  by  a huge  gas 
engine,  but  this  was  replaced  by 
modern  electric  power  drive  just 
before  the  first  World  War. 


THE  PRESENT 
with  a FUTURE 


II 

Q SAVINGS 

iJifl 

Ob  B 0 N D S 

(Above)  The  spinning  machine 
consisting  of  a flyer  and  a revolv- 
ing endless  chain  fitted  with  hun- 
dreds of  fine  steel  pins  converts 
the  roping  into  yarn.  Massimo 
Enagonio,  veteran  spinner,  skill- 
fully splices  a break  in  the  roping 
to  insure  a uniform  yarn. 

(Right)  After  being  spun,  the 
yarn  is  again  checked.  This  time 
it  is  wound  from  the  first  bobbin 
of  each  new  bundle  onto  a reel  and 
then  weighed.  If  it  is  not  exactly 
according  to  standard,  an  adjust- 
ment is  made  on  the  machine 
which  spun  the  bobbin  of  yarn. 
Joe  Govoni  is  the  tester. 
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HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT 
SAFE  DRIVING? 

This  five-minute  quiz  compiled  by  the  Massachusetts  Safety  Council 
can  indicate  whether  or  not  you  have  any  business  behind  the  wheel 
of  a car. 

1.  If  you  are  driving  at  the  speed  limit  and  a driver  behind  you  sounds 
his  horn  to  pass,  you  should: 

(A)  decrease  speed  slightly  and  give  way  to  him;  (B)  block  him  to 
let  him  know  he  is  already  driving  at  the  speed  limit;  (C)  speed  up 
and  get  out  of  his  way;  (D)  let  him  pass  and  overtake  him.  [ ] 

2.  Most  traffic  accidents  are  the  result  of: 

(A)  mechanical  defects  in  automobiles;  (B)  defects  in  the  road; 

(C)  errors  in  judgment  of  drivers;  (D)  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions. [ 1 

3.  When  driving  any  car  for  the  first  time,  you  should: 

(A)  examine  the  clutch  for  possible  wear;  (B)  lock  the  door  from 
the  inside;  (C)  back  up  to  see  if  the  reverse  works;  (D)  try  the 
brakes  to  see  if  they  work.  [ 1 

4.  When  following  a truck  downhill,  you  should; 

(A)  stay  far  enough  behind  the  truck  so  that  it  doesn’t  block  your 
view  of  oncoming  traffic;  (B)  stay  close  to  the  rear  of  the  truck 
so  that  no  other  car  from  behind  can  get  between  you  and  it;  (C) 
blow  your  horn  (daytime)  or  flicker  your  lights  (night-time)  to 
let  the  driver  know  you  wish  to  pass;  (D)  speed  up  and  dart  around 
the  truck,  f 1 

5.  If  you  are  involved  in  an  accident  causing  injury  to  persons,  you 
should  first: 

(A)  notify  the  police;  (B)  assist  the  injured;  (C)  check  your  car; 

(D)  notify  insurance  company  [ ] 

6.  When  driving  around  a curve,  you  should: 

(A)  accelerate  at  the  beginning  of  the  curve,  and  apply  the  brakes 
just  before  reaching  the  straight-away;  (B)  slow  down  before 
reaching  the  curve,  depress  the  clutch  and  coast  around  the  curve; 
(C)  slow  the  car  down  with  the  engine  before  reaching  the  cmwe, 
start  around  the  curve,  then  accelerate  just  before  reaching  the 
straight-away;  (D)  start  into  the  curve  at  the  speed  the  car  is 
being  driven  and  apply  the  brakes  only  if  necessary.  [ ] 

7.  Night  traffic  on  the  roads  is  much  less  than  day  traffic,  but  night 
accidents  in  proportion  to  the  traffic  are  far  more  numerous  than 
day  accidents.  The  main  reason  is: 

(A)  poor  visibility;  (B)  drunken  drivers  are  more  numerous;  (O 
pedestrians  walk  on  the  wrong  side  of  dark  roads;  (D)  people  drive 
faster  at  night. 


Steam  Giant  Bows  to  Electric  Power 
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8.  In  preparing  for  a right  turn,  the  most  important  thing  to  do  is: 
(A)  drive  in  the  extreme  right  lane;  B)  check  your  mirror  for 
conditions  in  the  rear;  (C)  blow  your  horn  lightly;  (D)  signal  with 
your  stop  light,  t ] 

9.  In  bringing  a car  to  a complete  non-emergency  stop  from  a speed 
in  excess  of  30  miles  per  hour: 

(A)  depress  the  clutch  and  brake  pedals  at  the  same  time; 

(B)  depress  the  clutch  pedal  fii'st,  then  depress  the  brake  pedal; 

(C)  depress  the  clutch  and  brake  pedals  together,  then  place  the 
gear-shift  lever  in  neutral;  (D)  depress  the  brake  pedal  first  and 
depress  the  clutch  pedal  later.  [ ] 

10.  When  driving  in  fog  at  night,  you  can  increase  visibility  by  using: 
(A)  the  upper  headlight  beams;  (B)  the  lowei’  headlight  beams; 
(O  the  parking  lights;  (D)  no  lights  at  all.  [ 1 


ANSWERS 

Score  ten  for  each  correct  answer 


1— A 

6— C 

2— C 

7— A 

3— D 

8— A 

4— A 

9— D 

5— B 

10— B 

What  Your  Score  Indicates 

50  or  less — Your  knowledge  of  driving  is  dangerously  low. 

60— You  know  too  little  to  get  by  safely  in  many  routine  situa- 
tions. 

70 — You  are  just  over  the  borderUne,  probably  a fair  driver. 

80 — Good.  90 — Very  good.  100 — Excellent. 


"He  turns  out  a nice  bale,  doesn't  he?" 

Courtesy  Kansas  Farmer 


After  more  than  46  years  of  service,  the  Dickson  vertical  cross- 
compound engine  was  retired  from  duty  on  November  29  in  favor  of 
more  modern  electric  drives.  When  originally  installed,  this  engine 
provided  power  for  the  entire  mill  but  gradually  through  the  years 


electric  motors  were  installed  and 
engine  was  uneconomical. 

•: 

At  11  p.m.  on  Friday,  November 
29,  the  Dickson  Steam  Engine, 
largest  and  oldest  unit  of  equip- 
ment in  the  Power  Plant,  was  re- 
tired from  service  after  more  than 
46  years  of  constant  operation. 

This  1600-h.p.  vertical  cross- 
compound engine  was  erected  and 
put  into  service  at  Plymouth  Cord- 
age early  in  1900  and  has  been 
operating  most  of  its  life  on  a full 
day-and  night  run,  driving  No.  2 
Mill. 

With  the  complete  change-over 
to  electric  power  for  the  entire 
plant,  the  services  of  this  veteran 
engine  were  no  longer  required  and 
it  was  put  on  the  retirement  list. 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
added  three  new  employees  to  its 
staff  of  workers  in  the  period  No- 
vember 7 to  December  11,  all  of 
them  in  No.  1 Mill; 

Joseph  L.  Lombardi 
Robert  B.  Pearson 
Eric  A.  Johnson 


AUDITORIUM  NOTES 

November  21 — Junior  League  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church  repeated  their 
minstrel  show  for  the  third  time 
in  the  Auditorium. 

November  29  and  December  13 
— The  Catholic  Youth  Organiza- 
tion of  St.  Mary’s  Church  had  a 
basketball  and  dance  on  Novem- 
ber 29  and  December  13. 

December  4 — The  annual  Stock- 
holders’ meeting  was  held  with 
about  200  persons  in  attendance. 

The  Garibaldi-Olympic  Club  has 
been  having  basketball  games  and 
dancing  on  Saturday  nights,  but 
plans  to  change  its  program  to 
Friday  nights  beginning  Friday, 
December  20. 

The  19th  Annual  Credit  Union 
meeting  of  members  was  held  in 
the  Auditorium  lounge  on  Novem- 
ber 29. 


continued  operation  of  this  large 

>, . ^ 

With  the  engine’s  retirement, 
power  rope  drive  at  Plymouth ' 
Cordage  passes  into  history  as  this 
was  the  last  rope  drive  in  the 
plant.  The  flywheel,  25  feet  in' 
diameter,  drove  a head  shaft  on 
each  of  the  three  floors  of  the  mill  I 
by  means  of  1%-inch  Plymouth 
Manila  Transmission  Ropes  run 
through  its  grooved  rim,  with  a 
separate  rope  for  each  groove.  The  ' 3 
life  of  these  ropes  was  approxi-  j 
mately  15  years. 

With  the  change  to  electric  mo- 
tor drive,  these  long  lines  of  shaft- 
ing will  be  eliminated.  The  elec-; 
trie  power  drive  will  also  permit, 
more  flexible  schedules  of  opera- 
tion in  No.  2 Mill,  according  toj  _ 
fluctuating  production  demands. 


ROPE  ROOM 


NELLIE  MONTI 
(Substituting)  i ^ 

We  extend  our  deepest  sym-  j 
pathy  to  Francis  Croft  on  the  1 - 
death  of  his  mother  who  lived  in  ■ 
Worcester,  and  to  John  Mathew- 
son,  who  received  word  of  the  , 
death  of  his  brother  in  Attleboro. 

Eddie  Costa  has  been  confined  ' ■ 

to  his  home  for  one  week  with  a 
severe  cold.  ; 

Mauro  Valenziano  has  been; 
transferred  from  the  Head  House  j r 
to  the  Rope  Room  in  No.  1 Mill.  1 
The  Tag  Room  has  been  seized  ! 1. 
with  an  attack  of  Christmas  spirit  i i; 
as  is  plainly  evident  by  the  deco-  I j 
rations  at  the  windows  and  doors,  1 
wrought  by  the  clever  hand  of  '' 
Florence  Bernardo.  ' j; 

Mario  Zangheri  worked  overtime  v, 
one  night  but  he’ll  need  a lot  of  : 1- 
overtime  in  order  to  start  his ! j ( 
Christmas  gift  buying.  ; ] . 

Earl  Osbourne  is  substituting' 
for  Francis  Croft  while  he  is  away.  ' [ 
If  one  went  to  Hanson  on  De- 
cember 8 and  attended  the  min-  j 
strel  show  there,  one  could  hear  < 
the  warbling  of  Rita  Leonardi  who  ! 
participated  in  the  show  with  a |' 
group  of  Plymouth  girls.  i 

The  perplexity  registered  in  Ro-  { 
land  Negretto  these  days  may  be 
due  to  the  closing  of  “Ye  Towne 
Cafe.”  What  other  place  can  af-  > 
ford  the  peace  and  solitude  that 
it  offered? 

Sam  Benea,  the  Rope  Room  ! 
machinist,  is  quite  a Fred  Astaire  ; I 
when  it  comes  to  tripping  the  light  [ | 
“gymnastic.” 
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Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  Shows  Gains  For  Year 


I 


BALANCE  SHEET 

Assets 

Cash  on  Deposit  General 

Account  $15,384.31 

Cash  on  Hand  100.00 

Savings  Bank  Deposits  . . 58,147.31 

Co-operative  Bank  Shares  13,192.56 

Co-operative  Bank  Certi- 
ficates   35,400.00 

United  States  Bonds  ....  139,221.91 

Bank  Stocks  7,475.00 

Interest  Receivable  1,404.00 

Personal  Loans  9,289.06 

Real  Estate  Loans  12,213.63 

U.  S.  Bond  Redemption  . 173.37 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  . 105.00 

Total  Assets  $292,006.15 

Liabilities 

Shares  $276,083.05 

Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief 

Assn.  Deposits  1,204.29 

Social  Security  Tax — Fed- 
eral   .92 

Income  Tax  8.55 

Bills  Payable  348.59 

Total  Liabilities  . 

Reserves  and  Surplus 
Reserve — Guaranty  Fund  $8,635.69 

Undivided  Earnings 1,755.76 

Profit  and  Loss  3,969.30 


Total  Reserves  and  Surplus 


$277,645.40 


14,360.75 


$292,006.15  $292,006.15 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS 


Revenue 

Entrance  Fees  $20.00 

Gross  Interest  of  Personal  Loans  1,297.13 

Interest  of  Savings  Bank  Deposits  . 1,267.26 

Interest  of  United  States  Bonds  . 3,279.04 

Interest  of  Co-operative  Bank  Shares  725.78 
Interest  of  Co-operative  Bank  Cer- 
tificates   770.00 

Interest  of  Bank  Stock  300.00 

Interest  on  Real  Estate  Mortgages  488.99 
Collections  on  S.  B.  Ins.  Premiums  649.99 
Redemption  Fees  on  U.  S.  Bonds  . . 22.20 

Total  Gross  Revenue  $8,814.39 

Less 

Interest  refunded  on  Personal  Loans  $84.33 
Accrued  Interest  on  U.  S.  Bonds  . . . 36.84 


$121.17 

Total  Net  Revenue  

Expenses 

Operating  Expenses  $3,784.10 

Depreciation  of  Office  Equipment  . 52.50 

Total  Expenses  

Reserves  Transferred  to  Guaranty  Fund 

Entrance  Fees  $20.00 

10%  of  Gross  Earnings  867.32 


121.17 

$8,693.22 


$3,836.60 

887.32  4,723.92 


Net  Profit 


$3,969.30 


DIRECTORS,  OFFICERS  AND 

COMMITTEES  FOR  1946  ELECTED 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  held 
on  Friday  afternoon,  November  29,  a dividend  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  percent  was  voted  to  be  paid  on  shares  for  the  twelve  months’i 
period  ending  October  31,  1946,  from  earnings  amounting  to  $3,882.58.| 

Reports  were  given  by  the  Auditing  Committee  and  the  Treasurer.! 
These  indicated  that  in  spite  of  a net  loss  in  membership  of  104  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31,  the  total  shares  or  savings  were 
increased  by  $2,385.91. 


The  following  table  shows  the  gains  made  over  a year  ago: 


Oct.  31,  1946  Oct.  31,  1945  Increase  i 

Total  Assets  $292,006.15  $287,073.79  $4,932.36 

Net  Profit  3,969.30  2,948.03  1,021.27 

Guaranty  Fund  8,635.69  7,748.37  887.32 

Personal  Loans  9,289.06  8,072.36  1,216.70! 

Real  Estate  Loans  12,213.63  11,409.09  804.54^ 


Total  Credit  Extended  to  Mem- 
bers   25,145.38  23,278.50  1,866.88 


There  are  now  938  members  in  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit 
Union.  While  this  represents  a decrease  in  membership  of  104  over  the 
end  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  ratio  based  on  number  of  employees 
is  higher.  This  membership  represents  85%  of  the  employees  of  the 
Plymouth  plant  and  all  the  district  offices. 

The  average  weekly  savings  of  all  members  was  $4,886.79,  or  a 
weekly  average  per  member  of  $5.21.  The  average  savings  per  member 
on  deposit  with  the  Credit  Union  is  $294.33. 

The  total  credit  extended  during  the  year  was  $25,145.38,  to  182 
members.  This  compares  with  $23,278.50  extended  to  202  members  in 
1945.  Since  the  incorporation  of  the  Credit  Union  there  has  been  a 
total  of  $670,955.91  loaned  to  members.  Real  estate  loans  in  1946 
amoimted  to  $7,100.00,  while  there  was  repaid  on  real  estate  loans, 
$6,295.46.  There  were  no  loans  written  off  as  bad  debts  in  1946. 


Following  the  annual  meeting,  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
was  held  at  which  officers  and  committees  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows: 


President 

Harold  G.  Roberts 
Vice-President 

Roland  S.  Bailey 
Treasurer 

William  A.  Gilman 
Investment  Committee 
Harold  G.  Roberts 
Thomas  F.  Cavanaugh 
William  A.  Gilman 

Auditing  Committee 
John  A.  Smith 
Walter  J.  Thom 
Lewis  R.  Lawday 


Credit  Committee 

Thomas  F.  Cavanaugh 
Sarah  Wallen 
Ephraim  L.  Bartlett 
Leo  Jaeger 
Amedio  Barufaldi 

Publicity  Committee 
John  J.  Wright 
John  Nutterville 
Charles  Darsch 

Clerk 

Ethel  P.  Smith 


0.  C.  M.  R.  A.  HOLDS 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

Walter  E.  Carr  was  reelected 
president  for  the  thirteenth  time 
and  William  Leidloff  secretary  for 
the  29th  time  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Old  Colony  Mutual  Re- 
lief Association  held  Friday  eve- 
ning, December  13,  at  Harris  Hall. 

Other  officers  elected  were  as 
follows ; vice  - president,  Orrin 
Slade;  treasurer,  John  Nutterville; 
trustee  for  one  year,  John  W. 
Searles;  and  trustee  for  five  years, 
Lawrence  E.  Shaw. 

A change  was  proposed  in  the 
by-laws  whereby  disability  bene- 
fits would  begin  after  the  eighth 
day  of  disability.  At  the  present 
time  the  by-law  provides  that 
payment  be  made  after  a period 
of  at  least  seven  days  for  the  en- 
tire disability  period.  This  pro- 
posal was  laid  on  the  table  to  be 
voted  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  double  sick  benefit  of  $10.00 
per  week  and  single  benefit  of 
$5.00  per  week  was  voted  to  be 
continued. 

Charles  Hurle  was  named  as 
assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

Refreshments  were  served  after 
the  meeting  by  a committee  head- 
ed by  John  Durnion.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  at  Harris  Hall  on  January  10, 
1947,  followed  by  the  showing  of 
colored  slides  by  John  W.  Searles. 
Refreshments  will  follow  the 
meeting. 


Credit  Union  Officials.  Front  row:  Ethel  Smith  and  Evelyn  Boyle,  clerks. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Ephraim  Bartlett,  Richard  Eldridge,  John  Nutterville,  William  Gilman,  John 
Wright,  C.  Brooks  Hudson,  Charles  Darsch  and  Charles  Stegmaier. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Leo  Jaeger,  John  A.  Smi  h,  Walter  Thom,  Harold  Roberts,  Sarah  Wallen,  and 
Thomas  Cavanaugh.  Directors  Amedio  Barufaldi,  Roland  Bailey  and  Lewis  Lawday  were  unable  to  be 
present. 
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Editorial  Notes 


All  employees  of  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  have 
recently  received  two  outstanding  pieces  of  literature.  The 
first  was  the  Company’s  Annual  Report  of  operations  for  the 
business  year  ended  September  30.  The  report  this  year  was 
a departure  from  the  usual  business  statement  which  has  been 
issued  annually  to  stockholders.  With  many  pictures,  charts 
and  clear,  concise  explanations  of  the  year’s  operations,  the 
1946  report  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  ever 
published  by  Plymouth  Cordage.  The  second  piece  of  liter- 
ature was  the  four-page  reprint  of  the  article  on  the  Company 
recently  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  To  be 
featured  in  a magazine  with  the  prestige  of  this  one  is  some- 
thing every  one  of  us  here  at  Cordage  can  well  be  proud  of. 

^ ^ 


Another  year  of  successful  operation  has  been  chalked  up 
by  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  which  reports  a net 
profit  of  $3,969.30  and  a dividend  payment  of  l%9f,  -5^ 
higher  than  that  of  last  year.  The  success  of  our  Credit  Union 
is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  efforts  of  its  Board  of  Directors 
who  serve  faithfully  and  without  compensation  through  the 
year,  putting  in  many  hours  of  work  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Credit  Union. 


Christmas  is  incomplete  without  the  presence  of  the 
beautiful  Christmas  greens  and  berries  to  adorn  our  homes, 
churches,  schools  and  community.  The  woods  offer  a great 
variety  of  greenery  to  decorate  our  door  and  mantel,  but  the 
demand  for  these  festive  greens,  particularly  the  ground  pine, 
ground  cedar  and  holly,  is  threatening  their  extinction.  So 
when  you  pluck  your  Christmas  evergreens  and  berries,  do 
it  with  discrimination  and  restraint  so  that  there  will  be  more 
in  the  Christmases  to  come. 

* * * 


As  the  Christmas  season  approaches,  we  become  more 
aware  of  the  union  we  have  with  all  mankind.  Our  Christmas 
cards,  gift  giving,  and  the  reunions  of  families  and  friends 
everywhere  all  proclaim  the  human  charm  and  friendliness 
of  the  holiday.  What  better  time  than  this  to  forgive  and 
forget  past  arguments  and  differences,  old  enmities  and 
hatreds.  Make  it  a truly  happy  Christmas,  one  of  “Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men.” 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 

December  18,  1926 


The'  basketball  team  is  going 
well.  They  have  played  three 
games  on  their  home  floor  and 
won  all  of  them.  The  team  is  com- 
posed of  Henry  Herget,  Jimmie 
Paul,  Edward  Peck,  Russel  Zahn, 
Bill  Masi  and  John  Cadose,  who  is 
captain.  The  preliminary  games 
are  played  by  the  Cordage  Club 
second  team  which  is  composed  of : 
Johnny  Caton,  Tony  Spath,  Elno 
Rossi,  Lothrop  Green  and  Billy 
McLean. 

The  Interdepartmental  Bowling 
Leagrue  finishes  the  first  roimd  this 
week  with  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment Team  well  in  the  lead.  The 
Eopewalk  team  has  been  giving 
them  a close  rub  but  could  not 
stand  the  strain  and  has  dropped 
behind  a few  games. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Josephine  Calzo- 
lari.  Mill  3,  to  Joseph  Ribello,  Mill 
1. 


Katherine  Smith  of  Harris  Hall 
leaves  the  last  of  this  month  for 
St.  Augustine,  Florida,  where  she 
will  spend  the  winter  months. 

The  office  girls  will  celebrate  the 
Christmas  holidays  by  having  a 
tree  after  work,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  23rd. 


FOREFATHERS'  DAY 

Standish  Bradford  of  Boston, 
Councillor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants, 
will  give  the  address  at  the  annual 
Forefathers’  Day  observance  to  be 
held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  De- 
cember 21,  at  4:30  o’clock  at  the 
First  Church. 

The  arrangements  are  in  charge 
of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society  and  the  Plymouth  Colony 
Association.  In  addition  to  the 
talk  by  Mr.  Bradford,  there  will 
be  singing  by  the  Plymouth  Men’s 
Glee  Club,  scripture  reading  by 
Rev.  Robert  Schade  and  prayer 
by  Rev.  George  N.  Marshall. 


1947  Plymouth 


December,  1946 

Calendars  Score  Hit 
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Here’s  a black  and  white  reproduction  of  Plymouth’s  1947  Calen- 
dar. When  you  see  the  original  in  full  colors  you’ll  certainly  want 
one — and  one  will  be  available  to  each  employee  this  year  as  last.  Over 
22,000  Plymouth  Calendars  were  ordered  by  Plymouth  distributors  for 
their  own  use  this  year  and  the  enthusiastic  comments  coming  back 
from  our  customers  as  they  received  their  allotment  assured  us  that 
we  had  made  another  hit.  The  Plymouth  calendar  tradition  of  fine 
ship  pictures,  well-painted  by  an  outstanding  marine  artist,  Frank 
Vining  Smith,  carries  on! 


LIABILITY  LIMITS  FOR  AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


During  the  1946  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  an 
amendment  was  made  in  the  so-called  “Death  Statute” — under  which 
a new  figure  has  been  set  for  the  maximum  amount  recoverable  in 
damage  claims  for  deaths  occurring  on  Massachusetts  highways  after- 


January  1,  1947. 

« 

The  present  limits  of  not  less 
than  $500  and  not  more  than  $10,- 
000  are  being  raised  to  not  less 
than  $2000,  and  not  more  than 
$15,000. 

In  view  of  these  higher  limits, 
it  is  expected  that  the  awards 
made  by  Massachusetts  juries  will 
be  increasing  and  the  feeling  is 
growing  that  automobile  owners  in 
this  state  will  be  well  advised  to 
consider  higher  limits  of  coverage 
in  their  automobile  liability  poli- 
cies for  the  coming  year. 

The  current  higher  level  of  aver- 
age earnings,  generally,  has  also 


become  a factor  in  the  award  of 
higher  disability  claims  than  ap- 
plied during  the  prewar  years. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the 
statutory  limits  of  coverage  ($5000 
for  injuries  to  one  person  and 
$10,000  for  total  injuries  in  any 
one  accident)  required  by  the 
Massachusetts  Compulsory  Auto- 
mobile Insurance  Law,  but  in  view 
of  the  above  developments,  the 
Massachusetts  automobile  owner 
may  seriously  consider  whether  his 
present  limits  give  him  as  full  pro- 
tection as  he  desires. 


t 
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Two  members  enjoy  a game  of  ping  pong.  Oscar  Bettencourt 
(left)  and  Harry  Rezendes  are  the  table  tennis  enthusiasts.  The 
large  game  room  on  the  second  floor  also  has  two  large  pool  tables 
and  a billiard  table. 

Louis  Giabbai  (left)  lines  up  a shot  in  a game  of  eight  ball,  while 
Albert  Guerra  awaits  his  turn,  cue  in  hand. 


Card  games  are  almost  invariably  in  progress  at  the  Club  and  pinochle  is  the 
reigning  favorite.  This  four-handed  game  is  being  played  by  (left  to  right)  Tony  “Your  move,”  George.”  These  veteran  mem- 
Valenziano,  Nick  DeFelice,  Don  Cavicchi  (back  to  camera)  and  Eddie  Rossi.  Kibitzing,  bers,  George  Thom  (left)  and  John  Ramos,  can 
(left  to  right)  John  Canevazzi,  Oscar  Bettencourt,  Les  Gould  and  Wyman  Briggs.  often  be  found  bent  over  the  board  in  the  checker- 

room. 


‘‘LET’S  GO  TO  THE  CLUB” 

The  Cordage  Club  is  a mecca  for  youth  these  long  winter 
evenings.  Founded  in  1921,  the  Club  has  served  as  a fine  recreation 
center  for  many  hundreds  of  members  in  the  twenty-five  years  of 
its  existance.  Its  present  membership  consists  of  some  200  men. 
Many  recreational  facilities  are  provided  for  the  members,  including 
pool,  billiard  and  ping  pong  tables,  bowling  alleys,  tennis  and  bocci 
courts.  Books,  newspapers  and  magazines  are  provided  in  the 
reading  room  and  there  are  also  checker  and  radio  rooms  as  well  as 
a large  lounge  and  card  room. 


Left — The  president  of  the  Club,  Stan  Remick,  is  also  assistant  steward  and 
alternates  with  Steward  Bill  Mayers  on  Bill’s  nights  off.  The  Club  commissary 
carries  a full  line  of  candy,  ice  cream,  cigarettes  and  cigars.  Stan  sells  a bar  of 
candy  to  Jerry  Rezendes,  chairman  of  the  bowling  committee. 


The  Club’s  excellent  bowling  alleys  are  in  almost  constant  use  the  Atomic  Seven.  (Center)  Antone  Souza  helps  to  pile  up  a score  for 

during  the  fall  and  winter  months  for  the  nightly  tournaments.  Thirty  the  Paint  Shop  team.  (Right)  The  fairer  sex  takes  over  the  alleys  on 

teams  roll  in  competition  every  week-day  night  and  excitement  mounts  Wednesday  and  Friday  nights.  Bella  Testoni  made  the  pins  fly  on  this 
■I  to  fever  pitch  as  the  season  draws  to  a close.  Henry  Borsari  (left)  is  shot  while  her  sister,  Eleanor  White,  prepares  to  knock  them  down  in 

(I  in  top  form  as  he  throws  this  one  down  the  middle.  Henry  is  one  of  Alley  2.  Both  girls  play  on  the  Plymouth  Men’s  Shop  team. 
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PLASTERERS 


The  expansion  program  at  the  Lab  is  nearing  completion.  Here 
masons'  are  shown  at  work  plastering  the  walls  of  a room  soon  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Research  Department.  Left  to  right,  Kenneth  Proctor, 
Louis  Rossi  and  Ercole  Guidetti. 


Please  Return 

the  Coke  Bottles! 

Please  return  all  empty  Coca 
Cola  bottles  to  the  cases!  In 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  a 
shortage  of  empty  bottles  as  a 
result  of  coke  drinkers  not  re- 
turning the  empties  to  the  case. 

The  Coca  Cola  Company 
needs  these  bottles.  Please  see 
to  it  that  yom'  empty  bottle  is 
returned  and  put  in  the  case. 
Do  not  leave  them  lying  around 
the  floor  or  on  a machine. 
They  are  not  only  unsightly  but 
create  a danger  hazard. 


Take  Care  of 

Your  Evergreens 

Evergreens  must  be  prepared 
for  winter,  says  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens  magazine,  or  they  may 
be  killed.  They  cannot  protect 
themselves  by  dropping  their 
leaves,  and  so  continue  losing 
water  to  the  air  during  the  win- 
ter. Resultant  drying  injures  the 
plants.  Here  are  some  suggestions 
for  fall  evergreen  care; 

Apply  oil  sprays  to  kill  sucking 
insects  after  frosts  have  stopped 
active  growth  of  evergreens.  CAU- 
TIONS: Oil  sprays  may  injure 
evergreens  if  used  any  time  except 
winter,  too  liberally,  more  than 
once  in  three  years,  when  snow 
falls,  or  when  temperature  goes 
below  40  degrees  soon  after  spray- 
ing. 

Protect  newly  planted  ever- 
greens from  severe  cold  winds 
with  wind  breakers  made  from 
slatted  fencing  or  of  lath-and- 
wire  construction  used  to  curb 
snow  on  highways.  Spread 
mulches  of  leaves,  straw,  or  peat- 
moss, three  to  six  inches  deep, 
now  to  prevent  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  of  soil  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring.  Boards 
will  keep  mulch  from  being  blown 
away. 

Put  props  under  heavy  branches 
of  old  evergreens  to  prevent  break- 
age under  heavy  snow  and  ice 
loads.  Avoid  tearing  bark  with 
prop.  Nail  boards  on  prop  to  give 
support  on  both  sides  of  branch, 
as  well  as  from  below. 

Prevent  snow  damage  in  mul- 
tiple-stem plants  by  tying  stems 
together  with  strips  of  cloth. 
When  snowfall  has  stopped,  shake 
plants  gently  to  dislodge  accumu- 
lated snow.  Never  plant  ever- 
greens in  spots  where  they  catch 
ice  and  snow  slides  from  roof. 

Shield  tender  plants  from  win- 
ter sun  and  winds  with  burlap 
covers.  Where  winds  are  less  se- 
vere, shade  only  sunny,  south  side. 
Wooden  boxes  can  be  used,  but 
plants  will  be  injured  unless  boxes 
are  well  ventilated,  and  at  least 
eight  inches  from  ground. 


Venusto  Salvi  of  the  Machine 
Shop  is  mighty  proud  of  this  hand- 
some youngster,  and  why  shouldn’t 
he  be?  Vincent  J.  Salvi  is  the  lad’s 
name  and  he’s  7 years  old. 


CORDAGE  CLUB  | 

I I 

WILLIAM  MAYERS 

The  bowling  tournaments  are  in 
full  swing  at  the  Club  and  the 
rumble  of  the  balls  and  pins  can 
be  heard  every  week-day  evening. 
Robbins  Oil  continues  to  hold  first 
place  in  Class  A of  the  Men’s 
League  while  in  Class  B,  Mori 
Electric  and  Bowlaways  are  in  top 
position,  each  with  25  wins. 
MEN’S  TEAM  STANDINGS 


Class  A 

won  lost 

Robbins  Oil  30  6 

Rossi  Five  27  9 

Dexter  Shoe  24  12 

Hillside  Club  19  21 

Duxbury  16  20 

Old  Timers  14  26 

C.  I.  0 12  28 

Boring’s  Bricklayers  ...  6 26 

Class  B 

won  lost 

Mori  Electric  25  11 

Bowlaways  25  15 

Seaside  Grill  23  17 

Machine  Shop  22  18 

Paint  Shop  22  18 

Five  T.  S 20  20 

Rope  Room  19  21 

Happy  Valley  17  23 

Atomic  Seven  12  28 

U.  A.  V.  11  25 


Ladies’  League 

Won  Lost 

Darsch’s  33  7 

Besse’s  28  8 

Mori  Electric  27  9 

Buttner’s 26  14 

Benotti’s  25  15 

Plymouth  Men’s  Shop  . 24  12 

Mystery  Five  20  20 

Piazzi’s  16  24 

Podovani’s  10  30 

St.  Mary’s 10  30 

C.  I.  0 8 28 

Happy-Go-Lucky  5 35 


OLYMPICS  TO  MEET 
NO. EASTON  DEC.  20 

The  Olympic  Athletic  Club  has 
announced  a change  in  schedule 
for  its  regular  weekly  basketball 
games  at  the  Cordage  Auditorium. 
Beginning  Friday,  December  20, 
games  will  be  played  on  Friday  eve- 
nings, instead  of  Saturday.  The 
club  will  meet  the  North  Easton 
Huskies  this  Friday  evening  and 
the  games  will  be  followed  by 
dancing. 

The  weekly  Olympic  program  of 
basketball  and  dancing  at  the 
Auditorium  has  been  attracting 
many  enthusiasts  since  the  open- 
ing game  on  Thanksgiving  night. 

In  four  games  played  to  date, 
the  Olympics  can  boast  of  three 
wins  against  one  set-back.  The 
Olympic  lineup  consists  of  Chip 
Darsch,  Henry  Darsch,  Telio 
Giammarco,  Wayne  Allen,  Joe  Na- 
gel, Jerry  Rezendes,  Dave  Furtado, 
Angelo  Bastoni,  Harry  Tangley, 
George  Berardi,  Pep  Cristani  and 
Lenny  Bernardo.  The  Olympic 
management  Jim  Berardi  and 
Frank  Balboni  and  Coach  Jim 
Cavicchi  invite  all  new  candidates 
in  an  attempt  to  produce  a district 
champion. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Sat- 
urday night  games  and  dance,  the 
management  is  at  work  planning 
for  a gala  Christmas  Night  pro- 
gram. 


HARRIS  HALL 


JOYCE  PALMER 

The  annual  Stockhol  ders’ 
Luncheon  was  held  at  Harris  Hall 
on  Wednesday,  Dec.  4,  There  were 
198  persons  served  lobster  new- 
burg  or  rib  roast  of  beef. 

Eleanor  Vacchi  went  to  Boston 
Friday  night  with  her  bowling 
team. 

Ada  Tassinari  joined  the  throng 
of  Christmas  shoppers  in  Boston 
last  Saturday.  ' 

Pauline  Cazale  devotes  half  her 
noon  hour  to  knitting  a man’s 
sweater  . . . Wonder  whose  Christ- 
mas present  it  will  be  ...  ? 

Dorothy  Proule  seems  to  have 
one  foot  in  the  grave.  She  has 
moved  from  her  room  near  the 
undertaker’s  on  Middle  street,  to 
an  apartment  on  Church  street 
near  the  cemetery. 


CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

Plans  are  underway  for  a 
Christmas  party  for  employees  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  to  be  held  on 
Friday  evening,  December  20,  at 
the  Alsace  Lorraine  Hall.  Dinner 
will  be  served  at  7 o’clock,  fol- 
lowed by  dancing. 

Reservations  must  be  made  with 
Andrew  Darsch  of  the  Tag  Room 
or  Betty  Andrews,  Main  Office,  not 
later  than  Wednesday,  December 
18. 


There  is  no  substitute  for  in- 
dividual caution  and  no  excuse 
for  individual  carelessness. 

Many  a man  who  takes  a chance 
would  be  mighty  glad  of  a chance 
to  put  it  back. 

You  will  And  that  those  who 
obey  traffic  laws  reach  their  des- 
tinations without  trouble:  where- 
as those  who  do  not  are  almost 
as  sure  to  be  stopped  by  a ticket, 
or  a trip  to  the  jail,  the  hospital, 
or  the  morgue. 


FELT  FEDORAS 

FIGURE  IN  SWAP 

Someone  at  Plymouth  Cord- 
age is  wearing  a hat  that  is 
squeezing  his  head. 

At  a supper  meeting  held  last 
Wednesday  evening,  December 
11,  at  Harris  Hall,  some  person 
walked  off  with  the  hat  of 
Roland  Bailey  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment, leaving  a larger  hat 
in  its  place. 

Roland  is  rather  morose 
about  the  whole  thing,  because 
not  only  does  the  hat  flop  down 
over  his  ears,  but  it  is  also  of 
earlier  vintage  than  his  own. 
So,  if  the  person  who  mistook 
his  hat  for  Roland’s  gray  fe- 
dora will  please  get  in  touch 
with  him,  he  will  certainly 
appreciate  it. 


iFnr  (JIhnstmafi 

GIVE 

U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 
AND  STAMPS 


CUTIES  By  E.  Simms  Campbell 

J Registered  U S.  Patent  Office  1. 


Murphy,  the  defendant  says  her  car  can’t  do  thirty-five!  To 
settle  the  issue,  she  and  1 are  going  for  a drive!” 


December,  1946 


I)FFICE  KNITTERS  RACE 
WITH  SANTA  CLAUS 

The  Main  Office  girls  are  racing 
leir  knitting  needles  with  time 
ow,  as  they  come  down  the  home 
;retch,  fingers  fiying,  to  finish 
leir  knitted  articles  in  time  for 
hristmas. 

Knitting  eclipses  food  in  impor- 
ince  during  the  lunch  hour  and 
b 12:15  sharp  the  girls  scurry 
own  the  corridor  to  the  girls’ 
3om,  bags  bulging — not  with  food 
Lit  with  yarn  and  a partially 
ompleted  sweater.  Then  for  the 
itire  lunch  hour  the  girls  add 
iches  to  the  sweater,  chewing  be- 
veen  stitches. 

Conversation  is  limited  to  the 
ibject  at  hand,  as  any  knitter 
aows  you  can’t  count  stitches  and 
ilk  at  the  same  time.  But  it  is 
immon  to  hear  a girl  muttering 
) herself,  “knit  one,  purl  two, 
len  decrease.” 

The  few  non-knitters  feel  quite 
ft  out  of  things  and  many  of 
lem  have  succumbed  to  the  knit- 
.4  ting  fever  in  recent  weeks  and  are 
J now  making  with  the  needles, 
f Quite  a few  men  are  going  to 
find  a cable-knit  sweater  under 
their  tree  on  Christmas  morning, 
1 and  they  will  see  that  these  cables 
' are  made  with  as  much  skill  and 
y precision  as  the  product  they  were 
it  designed  from — our  own  rope  ca- 
k bles. 

> Sweaters  and  mittens  are  high 
1 on  the  knitted  gift  list,  but  this 
» year  the  argyle  socks  seem  to  pre- 
k dominate  and  even  the  neophyte 
I knitter  is  seen  struggling  with  the 
I four  - color  diamond  - patterned 
k socks. 

h Argyles  are  no  simple  matter  of 
fi  knit-one-purl-one  with  two  knit- 
ting  needles  and  a ball  of  yarn. 
This  fancy  footgear  calls  for  four 
balls  of  yarn,  one  for  the  basic 
color,  two  for  the  diamond  pat- 
r terns,  and  a fourth  for  the  thread 
that  runs  through  the  diamonds. 

Girls  making  these  as  their  first 
knitting  attempt  seem  to  be  pretty 
tangled  up  in  the  different  colored 
skeins,  but  they  straighten  them- 
selves out  somehow  and  then  begin 
the  even  more  complicated  task  of 
tackling  heel  and  toe.  And  when 
they  get  that  done,  they  sigh,  “But 
I still  have  the  other  one  to 
make.” 

Some  of  the  argyle  makers  have 
tried  to  jump  the  gun  by  buying 
the  special  argyle  yarn  which  is 
dyed  so  that  the  knitter  can  work 
from  a single  ball  of  yarn.  But 
this  type  of  knitting  calls  for  di- 
rections all  its  own,  as  one  girl 
discovered  in  using  it  without  the 
special  directions.  The  results 
were  unique — sort  of  a surrealist 
effect — which  she  believed  too  un- 
usual for  her  husband’s  conserva- 
tive tastes,  so  she  unraveled  them, 
sent  for  directions,  and  started  all 
over  again,  this  time  with  the  di- 
rections. 


! SHIPPING  DEPT. 


JAMES  BERARDI 

Francis  Ruas  took  a week  off  to 
go  deer  hunting,  and  came  back 
with  a twelve  point  deer.  We  are 
all  waiting  for  an  invitation  for 
deer  meat  a la  caciatore. 

Scotty  Durnion  is  out  for  a 
month,  serving  on  the  jury. 

Martin  McAuley  of  the  Receiv- 
ing Department  filled  in  on  the 
weighing  gang  for  a week. 

Albion  Holmes,  George  Mac- 
Mahon,  James  McLaughlin,  Mike 
Maiers,  Jim  Berardi,  Francis  Ruas, 
Nunnie  Pederzini,  Gilbert  Tavares, 
Henry  Borsari,  Irving  Rollins  and 
Caton  Rapoza  of  the  Shipping 
Department  wish  all  the  employees 
of  Plymouth  Cordage  a Merry 
Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Year! 


Two  old  maids  were  discussing 
men.  Asked  one:  “What  would 
you  desire  most  in  a husband — 
brains,  wealth  or  appearance?” 
“Appearance,”  replied  the  other, 
“and  the  sooner  the  better.” 


^ The  finest  CHRISTMAS 
W/  present  you  can  give  is  one 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  U.  S.  SAV- 
JSta.  INGS  BONDS. 
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MAIN  OFFICE 


EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

Lucien  Laurent  of  the  Statisti- 
cal Department  is  enjoying  a 
winter  vacation.  Previous  to  this 
he  was  conducting  an  evening 
school  for  his  office  force.  They 
Were  getting  instructions  on  the 
operation  of  the  various  machines 
used  in  that  department. 

Charles  MacKinnon  returned  to 
his  home  on  December  10  after  a 
number  of  weeks  in  a Boston  hos- 
pital. He  is  convalescing  very 
satisfactorily  and  we  hope  to  have 
him  with  us  again  soon. 

Robert  Martin  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment has  also  returned  from 
a lengthy  illness.  He  looks  fine 
and  we  were  certainly  glad  to  see 
him  back  again. 

Moving  day  is  here  again.  The 
Sales  Promotion  Department  is 
now  occupying  the  room  formerly 
used  by  Statistical  and  the  latter 
’s  moving  into  the  Advertising- 
Mailing  quarters  in  the  basement. 

Muriel  Rudolph  is  back  in  the 
Sales  Department  after  a few 
weeks  with  the  Credit  Union. 

Betty  Andrews  entertained  a 
friend  from  Westfield  over  the 
week-end. 

Richard  Krueger,  son  of  A1 
Krueger  of  the  Accounting  De- 
partment, has  completed  his  leave 
from  the  Coast  Guard  and  has 
flown  back  to  his  base  at  Mayport, 
Florida. 

A letter  received  from  Doris 
Peterson,  formerly  of  the  Statisti- 
cal Department,  tells  us  that  the 
temperature  in  Orlando  is  hover- 
ing around  95°  right  now. 

Our  office  manager,  Clarence 
Bradford,  is  a grandfather  again. 
He  was  just  about  to  partake  of 
turkey  on  Thanksgiving  Day  when 
a telephone  call  announced  the 
arrival  of  Betsy  Bradford  in 
Worcester. 

Virginia  Mitchell  had  as  a 
Thanksgiving  guest  Bob  Reckard 
from  Pittsburgh. 

Ann  Peterson  of  the  Accounting 
Department  has  been  spending 
the  past  few  weeks  at  a Comptom- 
eter School  in  Boston  learning  the 
operation  of  that  machine. 

Our  sympathies  are  extended  to 
Loring  Dyer  on  the  recent  death  of 
his  father-in-law,  Gustav  John- 
son, and  to  Jean  St.  Amant  on  the 
death  of  her  grandmother. 

John  Wright  has  finally  con- 
quered that  grippe  germ  and  is 
back  at  his  desk  again. 

Ho  hum!  What  shall  I buy  for 
Christmas? 


PREP  ROOM 
No.  2 Mill 


MARY  ALBERGHINI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Braz  of 
15  Forest  avenue  court  are  the 
parents  of  a son,  born  November 
18  at  the  Jordan  hospital.  Mrs. 
Braz  is  the  former  Carmella  lan- 
doli. 

Tony  Martin  has  returned  to 
work  after  being  home  for  a few 
weeks. 

.Stanley  Wood,  employee  of  No. 
2 Mill  top  floor,  was  united  in 
marriage  on  December  14  to  Mrs. 
Grace  Sturgis  of  Brockton. 

Mrs.  Florence  Brown  and  a 
friend  of  hers  went  on  a shopping 
trip  in  Boston  recently  but 
couldn’t  get  what  they  were  look- 
ing for. 


j/ ninxrryrrrrrrTrrTi 


66  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


Sixty-six  years  of  service  have 
been  reached  by  this  father-son 
combination,  both  of  the  Mainte- 
nance Department.  H.  Lester  Rob- 
bins, maintenance  mechanic,  (left) 
who  joined  the  Company  on  De- 
cember 1,  1901,  has  just  been  pre- 
sented his  pearl-studded  service 
pin  for  45  years  of  service,  while 
his  son,  Jesse  Robbins,  electri- 
cian’s helper,  ended  his  21st  year 
of  service  in  November. 

Lester  worked  in  No.  2 Mill  be- 
fore being  transferred  to  the 
Machine  Shop  in  1916.  In  his  30 
years  of  being  around  machines 
he  has  learned  what  makes  them 
tick  and  when  there’s  mechanical 
trouble  in  the  mill,  it’s  only  a mat- 
ter of  minutes  before  he  has  the 
machine  humming  again. 

Son  Jesse  has  held  a variety  of 
jobs  in  his  21  years  here.  He  be- 
gan in  No.  3 Mill  and  two  years 
later  transferred  to  the  Shipping 
Department.  In  1933  he  went  to 
the  Advertising-Mailing  Depart- 
ment, working  there  until  1945 
when  he  joined  his  father  in  the 
Machine  Shop. 

Congratulations,  Lester  and 
Jesse,  for  your  fine  service  records! 


I STEAM  and  POWER 

I I 

K.  H.  HOLMES 

Don  Tracy  was  one  of  the  lucky 
hunters  during  deer  week,  getting 
a doe  on  Nantucket  Island. 

Chief  Engineer  C.  Brooks  Hud- 
son is  back  on  duty  again  follow- 
ing a long  inactive  period  due  to 
illness. 

Dredging  operations  in  the 
channel  and  Intake  Canal  were 
completed  on  December  5 and  the 
dredging  plant  has  moved  to 
Plymouth  to  dredge  an  area 
around  the  Town  Wharf. 

The  Dickson  engine  was  shut 
down  Friday,  November  29,  after 
more  than  45  years  of  continuous 
service.  This  was  done  after  the 
electrification  of  No.  2 Mill. 


TARGET  . . . VETERAN  ! 

The  logical  target  today  of 
countless  “Business  Opportunities” 
offers  is  the  veteran.  Almost  five 
times  as  many  such  chances  are 
advanced  him  today  as  were  on 
the  market  only  a year  ago.  While 
many  of  these  offers  are  perfectly 
legitimate,  a great  many  others 
are  designed  to  separate  a veteran 
from  his  money. 

The  veteran  has  been  away  from 
the  complexities  of  civilian  econ- 
omy for  a few  years.  In  the  major- 
ity of  cases  he  has  had  no  busi- 
ness experience.  Yet  experience  in 
business  and  managerial  ability 
are  two  prime  requisites  for  a man 
to  succeed. 

Unbridled  enthusiasm,  hasty 
action  and  lack  of  proper  investi- 
gation guarantee  a cancelled  out 
bank  account.  On  the  other  hand, 
a proper  study  and  analysis,  even 
though  more  time  is  required,  will 
protect  a veteran’s  wartime  sav- 
ings. 

Proper  investigation  should 
mean  checking  with  your  local 
Better  Business  Bureau  for  FACTS 
regarding  doubtful  propositions. 
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LABORATORY 
■ ‘ 

MARIE  VERNAZARRO 

Marjorie  Lundfelt  Ness  gave 
birth  to  a baby  girl  on  November 
22.  The  baby  weighed  6 pounds, 
6 ounces  at  birth.  Marjorie 
worked  in  the  Chemistry  Lab  in 
1945  and  1946. 

Bill  Rudolph  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  vacation  the  week 
of  the  deer  season,  but  did  not  go 
hunting.  Bill  and  his  wife  took 
a motor  trip  to  Providence,  R.  I., 
during  that  week. 

The  P.  C.  Co.  stockholders  came 
through  the  Laboratory  on  De- 
cember 4 ahd  were  taken  around 
by  Fred  Travers  and  Dr.  Bryce 
Prindle  who  showed  them  many 
interesting  projects  going  on  in 
the  Lab.  While  they  were  in  the 
Physical  Testing  Lab  a three- 
quarter  inch  Nylon  rope  was 
broken  on  the  Riehle  machine 
and  nearly  scared  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  right  out  of  the  Lab 
with  the  noise  it  made.  When 
they  were  taken  through  the 
Biology  Lab  they  were  taken  in 
the  tropical  room  and  nearly 
roasted  to  death.  We  hope  that 
they  do  not  hold  these  things 
against  us  because  we  were  only 
trying  to  show  them  what  rope 
has  to  go  through  before  we  let 
it  out  of  the  Lab. 

Alan  Roberts  was  out  sick  with 
a cold  December  6. 

A new  addition  to  the  Lab  is 
Bella  Jesse  who  has  come  to  us 
from  the  Tag  Room.  Bella  has 
been  with  the  Company  three 
years  now,  first  in  No.  2 Mill  doing 
various  jobs,  and  then  as  a mes- 
senger in  the  Tag  Room.  Welcome 
and  smooth  sailing,  Bella! 

Bob  Pardee  has  gotten  himself 
an  automobile,  a Plymouth  coupe 
(1934)  model).  But  the  hitch 
comes  in  at  night  because  he  has 
no  lights,  so  he  either  must  not 
go  out  at  night  or  resort  to  park- 
ing all  the  time,  which  isn’t  so 
bad  either. 

I have  recently  noticed  Chape 
Harris’  bulging  muscles.  I guess 
it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
hewing  out  a home  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Manomet. 

Norman  Farquhar  celebrated  his 
birthday  on  December  6. 

Some  of  the  Lab  fellows  have 
been  looking  rather  pasty  lately, 
wallpaper  paste,  that  is.  Bryce 
Prindle,  Fred  Travers  and  Nor- 
man Farquhar  have  all  been  mak- 
ing with  the  wallpaper  brushes  at 
their  homes. 

Everett  Warner  is  now  nicely 
settled  in  his  new  home.  He  has 
been  seen  cruising  around  the 
First  National  Store  getting  him- 
self well  domesticated. 

Adolph  Wirzburger  has  bought 
himself  a new  hat.  Better  hang 
on  to  it  with  both  hands,  Wirtz. 
I understand  Mr.  Farquhar  would 
like  to  get  ahold  of  it. 


ROPE  WALK  ! 

JOHN  J.  SMITH 

Manuel  Feitor  has  returned  to 
his  job  at  the  Walk  after  having 
been  on  a temporary  transfer  to 
the  Department  of  Grounds  for 
the  summer  months. 

Peter  Bregoli  has  returned  to 
No.  3 Mill  after  working  here  sev- 
eral weeks  under  a temporary 
transfer. 

The  rope  splicing  work  here 
continues  to  be  quite  heavy  and 
Peter  Dries  from  No.  1 Mill  con- 
tinues to  help  out  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Among  the  Plymouth  fans  in 
the  sell-out  crowd  attending  the 
Boston  College-Tennessee  football 
game  in  Boston  on  November  16 
was  John  Marshall.  John  says  he 
enjoyed  the  game  very  much  even 
though  his  team  did  lose. 

Alvin  Guidaboni  was  among  the 
delegates  from  Local  692  T.W.U.A., 
to  attend  the  State  Convention 
held  at  Worcester  on  December  4, 
5 and  6. 


Teacher:  “Can  any  bright  pupil 
tell  me  why  a man’s  hair  .turns 
gray  quicker  than  his  mustache?” 

Pupil:  “Sure,  teacher:  It’s 

’cause  his  hair  has  a 20-year  start 
on  his  mustache.” 
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I RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

On  Monday  morning,  November 
18th,  workmen  began  breaking 
away  a small  section  of  the  ce- 
ment platform  at  the  north  end  of 
No.  9 Warehouse.  It’s  the  first 
step  in  the  construction  of  a ramp 
which  will  enable  the  ever-wan- 
dering fork  truck  to  pile  bales  of 
hemp  in  all  sections  of  No.  9 
Warehouse. 

Arthur  Wrightin^ton  was  con- 
fined to  his  home  for  a few  days 
as  a result  of  contracting  carbon- 
monoxide  poisoning  while  working 
on  his  automobile. 

Most  peaceful  community  in  New 
Jersey  is  Princeton,  located  midway 
between  Newark  and  Trenton  and 
site  of  the  nationally  known  uni- 
versity of  the  same  name.  A stroll 
through  its  expansive  campus  is 
an  occasion  lone  to  remember.  The 
grandeur  of  its  massive  stone 
buildings  with  their  ivy-covered 
walls  and  the  architecural  design 
of  its  chapel,  second  largest  college 
Chanel  in  the  world,  leaves  one 
fairly  breathless.  The  cement 
walks  criss-crossing  the  campus 
are  tread  unon  by  many  a book- 
bearing student,  while  a glimpse 
into  the  library  reveals  scores  of 
scholars  studying  in  silence.  Bicy- 
cles are  a favorite  mode  of  trans- 
portation and  many  of  the  self- 
propelled  vehicles  may  be  seen  tied 
up  alongside  the  various  build- 
ings. The  visitor  is  beset  with  the 
immediate  urge  to  forsake  all  and 
promptly  plunge  into  the  business 
of  acquiring  a higher  education. 
So  great  is  the  demand  for  knowl- 
edge that  Princeton,  no  doubt 
typical  of  many  other  institutions 
of  learning,  is  expanding  on  a 
lar^e  scale. 

Clifton  Wood  was  home  for  sev- 
eral days  recuperating  from  an 
injury  received  while  pushing 
emntv  twine  trucks  onto  the  in- 
dustrial train  flat  car.  One  of  the 
trucks  tipped  over  and  fell  on  his 
left  foot,  causing  a contusion  of 
the  big  toe. 

Vincent  Forni  was  out  on  vaca- 
tion during  the  weeks  of  Novem- 
ber 25th  and  December  2nd.  Much 
of  his  time  was  spent  hunting. 

Probably  America’s  most  dy- 
namic speaker  of  the  current  era 
is  none  other  than  Fiorello  H.  La- 
Guardia,  ex-mavor  of  New  York 
Citv  and  present  director  general 
of  UNRRA.  “Butch,”  as  he  is  af- 
fectionately known  to  his  inti- 
mates. successfully  manages  to 
convey  to  his  audience  what  every 
orator  sorely  seeks  but  seldom 
finds — instant  appeal.  He  possesses 
the  unique  ability  of  combining 
entertainment  with  discourse,  and 
it  is  easily  recognizable  at  a glance 
why  his  mere  presence  commands 
immediate  attention.  In  a debate 
of  any  sort  it  can  readily  be  ascer- 
tained that  his  opponents — no 
matter  how  full  of  facts  they  may 
be — are  in  for  a bad  evening.  Even 
when  not  occupying  the  speaker’s 
rostrum  he  is  quite  a boy  to  watch, 
being  continually  caught  toying 
with  his  spectacles,  shuffling 
sheets  of  typewritten  pages,  and 
crossing  his  legs  over  and  again. 
Short  and  chunky  of  stature,  his 
best  bet  in  winning  his  listeners 
over  takes  place  when  he  stands 
on  his  tiptoes  in  a final  dramatic 
effort  to  score  a point. 

Anthony  Rezendes  attended  the 
CIO  State  Convention  which  was 
held  in  Worcester  from  December 
4th  to  7th  inclusive.  Rezendes  is 
secretary  of  Local  692. 

Alfred  “Rainbow”  Motta  was 
out  on  vacation  during  the  week 
of  December  2nd  and  spent  it  deer 
hunting. 

Busiest  intersection  in  Boston  is 
Washington  and  Summer  Streets. 
Located  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
shopping  belt  where  department 
stores  predominate,  these  cross- 
roads are  jammed  chock-full  with 
a seething  mass  of  hurrying  hu- 
manity intent  on  one  purpose  only 
— that  of  getting  across  the  street. 
Jay  walking  is  prevalent  and  the 
traffic  officers  stationed  there  are 
powerless  to  prevent  it.  Patrolmen 
afoot,  aided  bv  mounted  police, 
though  confronted  with  a tedious 
t^k,  make  the  best  of  the  situa- 
tion. Wonder  of  it  all  is  the  com- 
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“ONCE  UPON  A TIME  . . 


A group  of  160  excited  young  people  gathered  at  the  Loring  Reading  Room  on  November  21  to  hear  the 
thrilling  tales  told  by  Miss  Margaret  Kyle.  The  children,  pupils  at  the  Hedge  School,  filled  the  large  room 
of  the  library  to  capacity.  The  Story  Hour  was  in  observance  of  Children’s  Book  Week. 


paratively  few  cases  of  injuries. 
Swiftly  moving  trucks  taking 
sharp  corners  and  pleasure  cars 
breezing  along  miss  striking  pedes- 
trians by  hair-splitting  margins, 
yet  no  one  is  alarmed  and  every- 
body seems  to  take  it  all  as  a mat- 
ter of  course.  A patrol  car  con- 
taining two  officers  slowly  zig- 
gags  back  and  forth,  a voice  from 
the  mounted  loudspeaker  plead- 
ing with  the  people  to  be  careful. 

Robert  Nichols  returned  to  work 
on  December  9th  after  being  con- 
fined to  his  home  with  an  injured 
finger. 

Songster  Perry  Como  recently 
waded  through  a barrage  of  auto- 
graph fiends  and  emerged  un- 
scathed— save  for  a possible  case 
of  writer’s  cramps.  He  was  leav- 
ing the  stage  door  of  the  Para- 
mount Theat)'e  in  Times  Square 
when  he  w'as  set  upon  by  a bat- 
talion of  teen-aged  feminine  ad- 
mirers — armed  to  the  hilt  with 
noteboc  :s,  pencils,  and  candid 
cameras — who  let  out  an  excited 
scream  the  moment  they  spied 
him.  He  never  reached  the  side- 
walk. Smiling  in  acknowledgment, 
he  commenced  to  scribble  his  name 
on  the  various  assortments  of  pa- 
per thrust  at  him.  When  a body- 
guard attempted  to  clear  the  way 
for  him  it  only  made  matters 
worse  and  the  crooner  soon  found 
himself  slowly  but  gradually  being 
forced  into  a corner  by  the  ever- 
increasing  pack  of  faithful  follow- 
ers. Finally  his  aide  did  manage 
to  get  him  to  the  curbing  and  even 
as  he  crossed  44th  Street  there 
were  one  or  two  girls  tagging  along 
at  his  heels.  At  length  he  made  the 
lobby  of  the  Astor  Hotel  and  no 
doubt  must  have  heaved  a sigh 
of  relief  and  gently  dabbed  his 
brow  as  the  doors  closed  behind 
him. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

We  recently  noted  a sugges- 
tion in  a magazine  which  we 
would  like  to  pass  on  to  Cord- 
age employees.  It  told  of  a man 
whose  young  son  was  convalesc- 
ing in  a hospital.  To  cheer  the 
lad  the  man  brought  him  all 
the  Christmas  cards  he  had  re- 
ceived and  the  boy  spent  many 
happy  hours  looking  over  the 
bright,  colorful  greeting  cards. 

Further  inquiry  has  revealed 
that  many  children  sick  in  hos- 
pitals while  away  the  long 
hours  looking  at  cards  which 
have  been  sent  to  the  hospitals 
at  the  close  of  the  Christmas 
season. 

So,  before  throwing  away 
your  cards  this  Christmas,  give 
a thought  to  sending  them  to  a 
nearby  hospital  where  they 
will  help  to  brighten  the  eyes 
of  some  sick  child  by  bringing 
some  of  the  gayety  of  the  sea- 
son into  the  sickroom. 


T LORING  *1 

I READING  ROOM  | 

• • 

The  following  books  have  been 
added  to  the  Loring  Library  dur- 
ing the  past  month; 

Non-Fiction 

MINK,  MARY  AND  ME  by  C.  J. 
Ferguson 

BLUE  ANGELS  AND  WHALES  by 
Robert  Gibbings 

SO  THIS  IS  PEACE  by  Bob  Hope 
COME,  TELL  ME  HOW  YOU 
LIVE— A.  C.  Mallowan 
BEST  PLAYS  OF  1945-46  by 
Burns  Mantel,  Ed. 

TOGETHER;  Annals  of  an  Army 
Wife  by  K.  T.  Marshall  (Mrs. 
George  C.  Marshall) 

GREAT  WHITE  HILLS  OF  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  by  Ernest  Poole 
HAPPY  THE  LAND  by  Louise 
Dickinson  Rich 

HAPPY  PROFESSION  by  Ellery 
Sedgwick 

WHERE  ARE  WE  HEADING?  by 
Sumner  Welles 

Fiction 

(Well -Written  Novels) 

DO  I WAKE  OR  SLEEP  by  Isabel 
Bolton 

PAVILION  OF  WOMEN  by  P.  S. 
Buck 

• (Good  Stories) 

LADY  WITH  PARASOL  by  Eliza- 
beth Corbett 

UNTIL  LOVE  HAPPENS  by  Mar- 
garet Nichols 

(Historical  Novels) 
DEEPER  THE  HERITAGE  by  Mu- 
riel Elwood 

HOLDFAST  GAINES  by  Shepard 
& Shepard 

(Western  Stories) 

GAMBLER’S  GOLD  by  Peter  Field 
COURAGE  OF  THE  NORTH  by 
■T.  B.  Hendryx 

(Mystery  and  Detective  Stories) 
DEATH  IN  THE  NIGHT 
WATCHES  by  George  Bellairs 
STRANGER  THAN  TRUTH  by 
Vera  Caspary 

CASE  OF  THE  BORROWED  BRU- 
NETTE by  Erie  Stanley  Gard- 
ner 

QUEEN’S  AWARDS,  1946  by  El- 
lery Queen,  Pseud.,  Editor 


FEED  THE  BIRDS 

It  is  time  for  the  annual  call 
to  feed  the  hungry  birds  in  your 
neighborhood.  Winter  weather  al- 
ways means  depleted  food  supplies 
for  the  birds  and  a handful  of 
bread  crumbs  or  a piece  of  suet 
may  keep  them  from  starving. 

The  reward  for  those  who  do  is 
just  in  having  the  birds  as  visitors 
during  the  cold  weather,  but  their 
friendship  is  always  gratifying, 
and  many  house-bound  gardeners 
will  find  diversion  in  the  sight  of 
birds  hopping  and  flying  about. 


i SPINNING  DEPT.  j 

I No.  3 Mill  ; 

> f |i  - ■ 

DEOUNDA  COSTA  ' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manny  Alves  (Lucy  j:  |^i' 
Zaniboni)  have  returned  to  work  |j  ■. 
on  the  Attleboro  machine  after  jl  ’ 
spending  a two  weeks’  honeymoon  J ; 
through  the  Mohawk  Trail.  , 

Frank  Govoni  is  on  a two  weeks’  | 
vacation  from  the  machine  shop,  -j 
part  of  which  time  will  be  spent  j i ... 
deer  hunting.  Johnnie  Kuhn  is  j'  - [ 
substituting  for  Frank.  ! _ 

Matthias  Fohrder  of  Forest  ave-  j r 
nue  has  been  out  a few  days  with  ! ‘ 
a back  ailment.  . 

Thanksgiving  Dav  guests  at  the  , i 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Mi- 
chel of  Spooner  street  included  t I'. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Manow  of  t . 
Boston  and  grandson  Irving  Jr.  j 
Marilda  Joubert  has  been  out  , 
for  several  weeks  with  a severe  ] ji, 
attack  of  the  grippe.  Marilda  was  P P 
ready  to  return  last  Monday  but  p 
was  confined  to  her  home  for  an-  i;  ■ 
other  two  weeks  because  of  scar-  I in 
let  fever  which  her  niece  con-  [!'  'y 
tracted  during  the  previous  week,  ij  I 
Josephine  Adamo  of  Spooner  J i 
street  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  i 
Bruno  Adamo  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  ij 
Silvio  Adamo  of  Chicopee  on  j,, 

Thanksgiving  Day.  I 

Vincent  Forni  of  Main  street  is 
enjoying  his  two  weeks’  vacation  j i 
down  on  the  Cape.  ! ; 

A birthdav  party  was  given  to 
Deolinda  Costa  at  the  home  of  “ 
Dena  Taddia.  Yours  truly  re- 
ceived many  beautiful  gifts.  Those  i 
present  were  Justa  Santos,  Ethel  1 
Costa,  Rose  Costa,  Mary  Rossi, 

Dena  Taddia  and  the  guest-of-  i 
honor.  i 

Elizabeth  Bergamini  of  Alden 
street  spent  the  December  7 week-  I 
end  in  Providence  visiting  with 
friends. 

No.  3 Mill  welcomes  Manuel  ' P 
Jesse,  Mary  Souza  and  Manuel 
Ribeiro  who  were  all  previously  j 
employed  in  No.  2 Mill.  We  hope 
you  all  enjoy  your  stay  here  with  I 
us. 

Mrs.  Peter  Michel  was  in  charge 
of  the  annual  children’s  party  held 
on  Sunday,  December  15,  at  the 
Alsace  Lorraine  Hall.  ; 

Mrs.  Adeline  Costa  of  Cherry 
Street  coure  has  returned  to  work 
after  being  out  two  weeks  with  ' 
illness.  . 

A Christmas  party  for  the  girls  I 
of  our  department  will  be  held  on  ( 
Monday,  December  16,  at  the  home 
of  Josephine  Adamo  on  Spooner 
street.  A supper  will  be  served  and 
games  played  with  gifts  being  dis- 
tributed by  Santa  Claus.  i 

Merry  Christmas  to  all! 
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MARTHA  LEMIUS 

Here’s  your  unscrupulous  re- 
, .orter  back  to  the  press  again 
fter  the  past  few  idle  months. 

•'  We  extend  a hearty  welcome  to 
ames  Viera  who  has  been  sent 

0 us  from  the  Reclaiming  De- 
lartment  to  help  speed  produc- 
ion.  We  hope  he  enjoys  working 
v'ith  us  as  much  as  we  enjoy  hav- 
ng  him  in  our  family. 

On  Tuesday,  December  10, 
ames  Cadose  celebrated  his  sec- 
ind  wedding  anniversary  and  he 
i eports  that  he  and  his  wife  had 

1 grand  celebration  at  the  Cotton 
Hub.  Best  wishes,  Joe,  and  we 
lope  all  your  anniversaries  from 
low  until  you  celebrate  at  the 
'Diamond  Horseshoe”  will  be  just 
IS  nice. 

“Hep  Cat”  Celeste  Soares,  who 
eft  the  employ  of  the  Company 
i few  months  ago,  is  now  em- 
iloyed  in  “Shoe  City”  She  speed- 
id  production  there  to  such  an 
ixtent  that  Santa  Claus  sent  her 
1 fur  coat  as  a pre-Christmas  gift. 
-Ceep  ’em  walking.  Celeste! 

Thomas  Scagliarini  has  tempo- 
.arily  cast  aside  his  fishing  rod 
ind  is  sporting  a gun.  However, 
3y  the  looks  of  things,  he  won’t 
aave  rabbit  or  duck  for  Christmas 
dinner. 

If  the  members  of  the  local 
union  C.  I.  O.  bowling  team,  Ella 
Lemius,  Pauline  Preyermuth,  Do- 
lores Carreiro,  Augusta  Stefani, 
Alba  Pasolini,  Alyce  Agostinho 
and  Yours  Truly  don’t  “strike  it 
up,”  they’re  going  to  find  them- 
selves the  losers  when  they  chal- 
lenge the  Machine  Shop  team, 
their  last  year’s  special.  Regard- 
less, we  still  want  Jesse  Robbins 
for  our  scorekeeper! 

Should  you  venture  to  the  Cord- 
age Club  alleys  some  Saturday 
night,  you  won’t  fail  to  see  Doro- 
thy Francis,  member  of  the  St. 
Mary’s  bowling  team,  practicing 
how  to  “spare  it  up.”  She  doesn’t 
want  me  to  lose  the  Consolation 
title. 

Speaking  of  the  holiday  season 
with  its  glad  tiding  and  great  joy, 
and  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  a new  year,  I want  to  sincerely 
thank  all  those  who  have  coop- 
erated with  me  in  making  possible 
my  reports,  and  I want  to  wish 
everyone  a very  Merry  Christmas 
and  a Happy  New  Year! 


(Stup  §auingH  lo^^s 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


MARGARET  E.  McLEAN 

Service  Emblems 

During  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  the  following  em- 
ployees received  service  emblems 
for  25  years  or  more  service  with 
the  Company: 

Matthias  Fohrder,  Jr.  45  years 

John  Rezendes,  Jr.  40  years 

Nicholas  Freyermuth  40  years 

John  R.  Darsch,  Jr.  35  years 

Karl  D.  Roberts  35  years 

Massimo  Enagonio  35  years 

Antone  Botelho  35  years 

William  F.  Mitchell  30  years 

Ahira  M.  Harding  30  years 

Charles  DuPont  30  years 

Sarah  Wallen  25  years 


Betty  Chandler  flew  to  New  York 
Wednesday  night  for  a long  week- 
end. 

We  have  missed  Mrs.  Bertha 
Lawday  who  has  been  absent  for 
the  past  three  weeks  as  she  has 
been  taking  care  of  her  husband 
who  is  ill.  We  are  all  glad  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Lawday  is  improving. 

Lindy  Ford  recently  spent  a 
week-end  in  Bennington,  Vermont, 
and  brought  us  all  back  maple 
sugar. 


RETIRES 


Henry  Schira,  who  recently 
completed  38  years  of  service  with 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
retired  on  December  9,  receiving 
a retirement  wage. 

Mr.  Schira  was  a machine  fixer 
in  No.  3 Mill,  but  has  also  worked 
in  No.  1 Mill  and  No.  2 Mill  previ- 
ous to  his  last  period  of  employ- 
ment in  No.  3 Mill. 

Congratulations,  Henry,  on  your 
fine  service  record.  May  you  en- 
joy many  happy  years  of  leisure! 


Rope  Program  for 
Chicago  Power  Sq. 

The  story  of  ropemaking  and  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  was  told  to 
members  of  the  Chicago  Power 
Squadron  on  November  21  by  D. 
L.  Ball  of  our  Chicago  Office. 


PENSIONED 


After  41  years  of  service  with 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
Olindo  Preti,  employee  in  No.  2 
Mill,  was  retired  on  a pension  De- 
cember 2,  1946. 

Mr.  Preti  started  to  work  for 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  on  January 
22.  1906,  and  has  worked  in  No.  1 
Mill  and  No.  3 Mill,  as  well  as  No. 
2 Mill. 

Congratulations,  Olindo,  on  your 
41  years  of  good  work.  We  all  hope 
you  will  enjoy  as  many  years  of 
happy  leisure  in  your  retirement. 


Illustrated  by  the  Plymouth 
film,  “The  Story  of  Rope,”  the 
address  aroused  a great  deal  of 
interest  among  the  members  who 
asked  Mr.  Ball  several  questions  in 
connection  with  ropemaking  and 
Plymouth  Cordage  at  the  conclu- 
Ision  of  his  talk. 


&f^oolisk 


ness 


A ramshackle  jalopy  pulled  into 
a used-car  lot  with  a mighty  rattle 
and  an  ear-splitting  grinding  of 
brakes,  and  the  driver  asked  to  be 
shown  some  second-hand  cars. 

The  salesman  inquired:  “Tired 
of  the  old  bus,  I suppose?” 

But  the  motorist  said  it  wasn’t 
that  . . . every  time  he  parked  his 
car,  a policeman  dashed  up  to 
make  sure  the  accident  had  been 
reported. 


“I  hear  your  dog  is  dead,  Pat,” 
said  a man  to  an  Irishman. 

“He  is,  sur.  The  poor  baste 
swallied  a tape  measure,  sur”  an- 
swered Pat. 

“Ah,”  said  the  man,  “then  he 
died  by  inches,  hey?” 

“No,  sur,  not  exactly,”  Pat  an- 
swered. “He  went  back  to  the 
house  and  died  by  the  yard.” 


“They  tell  me  you  have  a dog 
that  can  play  checkers.” 

“Yep.” 

“Why  man,  do  you  know  what 
you’ve  got  there?  You  could  go 
into  the  movies  and  clean  up  a 
fortune  with  a dog  as  smart  as 
that.” 

“Humph.  He  ain’t  so  smart. 
Last  night  I beat  him  three  games 
straight.” 


Skemp:  “Just  before  Joe  Smith 
died  he  made  his  wife  promise  she 
wouldn’t  marry  again.” 

Snappy:  “That  was  just  like 
Joe,  always  doing  something  to 
help  his  fellow  men.” 


“Dad,  when  I go  to  college  I’ll 
need  an  encyclopedia.” 

“Encyclopedia  nothing.  You’ll 
walk  to  classes  like  the  other 
boys.” 


Theater  Manager:  “Last  night 
we  had  a fire  in  the  leading  lady’s 
dressing  room.  The  firemen  were 
there  six  hours.” 

Reporter:  “Six  hours  to  put  out 
a fire  in  a dressing  room?” 

Manager:  “Oh  no  — only  one 
hour  to  put  out  the  fire,  but  it 
took  five  hours  to  put  out  the  fire- 
men.” 


Little  Elsie,  seeing  her  parents 
weighing  the  new  baby,  inquired 
what  they  were  doing  that  for, 
and  her  father,  in  fun,  said  that 
Uncle  Bob  had  taken  a fancy  to 
baby  and  wanted  to  buy  him  at  a 
dollar  an  ounce. 

“You’re  not  going  to  sell  him, 
are  you.  Papa?”  she  asked. 

“Of  course  not,”  he  answered, 
proud  to  see  that  his  little  girl 
loved  her  brother. 

“No.  Keep  him  till  he  gets  big- 
ger.” Elsie  went  on.  “He’ll  fetch 
more  money  then.” 


An  old  negro  was  complaining 
that  the  railroad  would  not  pay 
him  for  his  mule,  which  it  had 
killed — nay,  would  not  even  give 
him  back  his  rope. 

“What  rope?”  he  was  asked. 

“Why,  suh,”  he  answered,  “de 
rope  dat  I tied  de  mule  on  de  track 
wif.” 


My  girlish  girth  caused  Mama  woe 
She  hoped  as  I grew  up  t’would  go 
Well,  here  I am — but  Mama’s  blue 
For  “up”  was  not  the  way  I grew. 


Opera  Star:  “Yes,  20  long  years 
I have  sung  in  ze  Metropolitan.” 

Admirer:  “Gee,  you  musta 

known  Madam  Butterfly  when 
she  was  only  a caterpillar.” 


A motorist  in  England  who  had 
a 50-gallon  tank  of  gas  in  reserve 
when  rationing  was  introduced, 
consulted  a friend  as  what  to  do 
about  it. 

“Bury  it,  my  dear  friend,”  was 
the  reply. 

Accordingly,  he  gave  his  gar- 
dener instructions  next  day  to  dig 
a hole  for  it  in  a secluded  spot. 
After  a time  the  gardener  re- 
turned. 

“I’ve  buried  the  gas,”  he  said. 
“What  do  you  want  done  with  the 
tank?” 


Just  give  me  a man 
With  a million  or  two 
Or  one  that  is  handsome 
Would  happily  do 
A dashing  young  fellow 
Is  swell  any  day. 

Or  one  that  is  famous 
Would  suit  me  okay. 

(Postscript — 

But  if  the  man  shortage  should 
get  any  worse 

Go  back  to  the  very  first  line  of 
this  verse!) 


A hillbilly  edged  up  to  the  ticket 
window. 

“Mister,”  he  said,  “I  aim  to  go 
to  New  York  to  fiddle  in  Zeb 
Stewart’s  Kentucky  band.  Can 
you  fix  me  up  to  go  there??” 

“Certainly,”  replied  the  agent, 
“the  fast  flyer  goes  through  here 
in  about  five  minutes  and  I can 
flag  her  for  you — but  what  about 
your  trunk?” 

“Trunk?”  asked  the  puzzled 
mountaineer.  “What’s  a trunk 
for?” 

“To  put  your  clothes  in”  replied 
the  agent. 

“What!”  cried  the  scandalized 
hillbilly,  “and  me  go  nekked!” 


Right  Around  Home 


By  Dudley  Fisher 
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Spotlighting  Cordage  Worker: 


James  Minelli,  machinist,  n 
pairs  a spindle  on  a gill  spinm 
in  No.  1 Mill  while  Orie  Fontain  jS 
foreman,  watches.  fS 


Wendelyn  Strassel  of  No.  1 Ma- 
chine Shop  bores  a flyer  for  a rope 
machine  so  that  a shaft  can  be 
inserted. 


There  is  very  little  rope  wasted,  if  the  Reclaiming  Department  can 
help  it.  Here  they  rewind  yarn  from  opened  strands  onto  a bobbin. 
The  reclaimed  yarns  are  used  for  ropes  for  banding  purposes  around 
the  mill.  Left  to  right,  John  Ramos,  John  Alves,  Libanio  Pinto  and 
Antone  Valente. 


The  happy  Christmas  Season  approaches  and 
Cordage  workers  are  busy  on  the  job,  but  their  minds 
and  hearts  are  filled  with  plans  to  celebrate  the  festive 
holiday.  It  will  be  like  old  times  again  this  year  in 
American  homes  with  scattered  families  reunited  to 
enjoy  the  happy  Christmas  Day  together  again. 


The  Lab  boys  try  to  find  a quiet  corner  to  work  out  their  research 
problems  amid  the  hubbub  of  expansion  and  moving.  The  plasterers, 
painters  and  carpenters  have  been  pushing  them  around  a lot  lately, 
but  this  quartet  found  desk  room  in  this  comer.  From  front  to  back, 
William  Rudolph,  Adolph  Wirzburger,  Baxter  Moore  and  Fred  Travers. 


The  machine  shop  boys  do  a bit  of  welding.  Harold  Pratt  (left) 
and  Charles  Henry  of  No.  1 Machine  Shop. 


They  never  get  tangled  up  in  their  work,  which  consists  of  tendinf 
the  frame  of  the  gill  finisher  on  the  top  floor  of  No.  2 Mill.  Belinda 
Jesse  and  Manuel  Soares  are  the  frame  tenders. 


The  Tar  House  boys  find  themselves  a bit  crowded  these  days  as  | 
the  Lab  keeps  making  inroads  into  their  domain.  Yarn  treaters  Essio 
Besegai  (left)  and  Eugene  Ledo  tend  a heavy-duty  120-bobbin  frame. 
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nother  Year  Begins  at  Cordage 


No.  3 Mill  hums  with  activity  as  workers  prepare  and  spin  yams 
|»r  fine  ropes  and  twines.  Left  to  right,  Ahira  Harding,  tractor  man; 
Itanuel  Santos  and  Desiderio  Fantoni,  yarn  men;  and  Virginia  Izzo, 
I erk. 


Another  year  begins  and 
finds  Plymouth  Cordage  em- 
ployees working  harmoniously 
together  for  a common  pur- 
pose— to  provide  a happy  and 
secure  future  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

January  is  the  month  for 
fresh  starts  and  resolutions. 
The  CORDAGE  NEWS  starts 
the  New  Year  resolved  to  con- 
tinue to  help  workers  become 
better  acquainted  with  one 
another  and  the  jobs  they  do 
and  to  give  readers  more  in- 
formation about  their  Com- 
pany, its  history,  its  products 
and  its  plans  for  the  future. 
Happy  New  Year! 


The  Company  blacksmith  is  the 
second  oldest  employee  in  years 
of  service.  Guy  Bunker  has  been 
with  Plymouth  Cordage  for  47 
years. 


Keeping  the  Company  machinery  in  tip-top  condition  is  the  work 
f the  Machine  Shop.  Left  to  right,  Frank  Richmond,  Nickie  DeMulder 
md  Whit  Bennett  working  at  a lathe. 


No.  2 Mill  workers  get  ready  to  begin  their  duties  on  the  swing 
shift.  Left  to  right,  Maria  Thomas,  carder  operator,  Joe  Basler  and 
Antone  Perry,  prep  workers. 


Carpenter  Shop  workers  repair  the  yard  scale.  Left  to  right,  Joe 
Costa,  Axel  Hultenius  and  Clement  Perry. 


Lena  Viera,  prep  worker  in  No.  3 Mill,  checks  the  roping  on  the 
rear  of  the  finisher. 
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Gi*ini  Fairy  Tales 


Once  upon  a time  there  lived  a guy  named  Joe  Featherbrain. 
Joe  was  a good  egg  and  was  bound  to  get  ahead — because  he 
certainly  needed  one. 

One  day  his  boss  asked  him  to  thaw  out  some  pipes  that 
had  frozen. 

“Sure,”  said  Joe,  “Right  away.” 

Anyhow,  Joe  was  a willing  worker,  even  if  he  was  a little 
dopey. 

So  Joe  borrowed  a blow  torch  from  a machine  shop  worker 

and  went  to  work.  He  got  it 
right  in  the  eye  when  the 
sudden  intense  heat  cracked 
the  pipe.  And  as  if  that 
wasn’t  enough,  Joe,  not  real- 
izing the  pile  of  rags  on  the 
floor  were  combustible,  soon 
had  a bright  Are  blazing. 

The  firemen  picked  Joe  up 
gently  and  carried  him  off 
on  a stretcher  and  now  he 
lies  quietly  in  a hospital, 
waiting  for  his  burns  to  heal. 

Moral:  Never  use  an  open 
flame  to  thaw  frozen  pipes 
inside  a building.  Even 
though  the  flame  may  not  cause  a Are,  its  sudden  local  heat  on 
metal  may  cause  the  pipe  or  pipe  fittings  to  break  and  flood  the 
premises  with  water. 

The  safe  way  is  to  wrap  the  frozen  section  of  the  pipe  with 
cloths  and  pour  hot  water  upon  them  until  the  ice  gives  way. 
Harm  to  the  floor  may  be  avoided  by  catching  the  water  in 
buckets  or  long  pans,  or  by  covering  the  floor  with  heavy  rags 
or  rugs  which  will  absorb  the  water. 


(Attention,  Reader!  Watch  for  the  further  misadventures  of 
Joe  Featherbrain  in  future  issues  of  the  CORDAGE  NEWS!) 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  FINANCE 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  January  2,  1947 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief 
Association : 

CHARTER  MEMBERS  MEMORIAL  FUND 


United  States  of  America  Savings  Bond  $2,000.00 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  1,048.16 

Plymouth  Savings  Bank  4,900.04 

Plymouth  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Ass’n 3,460.81 

East  Bridgewater  Savings  Bank 1,664.12 

Treasurer — Cash — Plymouth  National  Bank  164.07 

Secretary — Cash  on  hand  .55 


Total  Assets,  January  1,  1947  $13,237.75 

Total  Assets,  January  1,  1946  13,332.42 


Net  loss  94.67 

GAINS 

Interest : 

United  States  of  America  Savings  Bond  $50.00 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 20.64 

Plymouth  Savings  Bank  98.65 

Plymouth  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Ass’n 82.09 

East  Bridgewater  Savings  Bank  28.73 

Dues  860.70 


LOSSES 

Death  Benefits  

Salary,  Insurance  and  Miscellaneous 


$1,140.81 

$1,200.00 

35.48 


$1,235.48 


Net  loss  $94.67 

DISABILITY  BENEFIT  FUND 

Whitman  Savings  Bank  $0,000.00 

Plymouth  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Ass’n 2,860.67 

Plymouth  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Ass’n  Certificate  1,000.00 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank ’.....  362.76 

Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 277.11 

Treasurer — Cash — Plymouth  National  Bank  4.62 

SecretaiT — Cash  on  Hand  .43 


Total  Assets.  January  1,  1947  $4,505.59 

Total  Assets.  January  1,  1946  5,400.44 


Net  Loss  

GAINS 

Interest: 

Whitman  Savings  Bank  

Plymouth  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Ass’n 

Plymouth  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Ass’n  Certifi- 
cate   

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  

Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  

Dues  


$894.85 


$7.41 

69.72 

25.00 

7.14 

3.98 

6,488.85 


LOSSES 

Sick  Benefit — Charter  Members  $1,788.65 

Sick  Benefit — Non-Charter  Members  5,507.10 


Salary,  Insurance,  and  Miscellaneous 


$6,602.10 


$7,295.75 

201.20 


$7,496.95 

Net  Loss  for  the  Year  $894.85 

NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS 

Pensioners  22 

Charter  Members  218 

Non-Charter  Members  405 

Total  645 
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A.  J.  Cavicchi  Dies  Suddenly! 


Albert  J.  Cavicchi,  aged  48 
years,  head  of  the  Advertising- 
Mailing  Department  and  assistant 
to  the  Sales  Promotion  Manager, 
died  suddenly  Tuesday  morning 
at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 

An  employee  of  Plymouth  Cord- 
age for  nearly  30  years,  Mr.  Ca- 
vicchi was  well-known  not  only 
among  his  fellow  office  workers, 
but  to  many  persons  throughout 
the  entire  plant,  to  all  of  whom 
his  sudden  death  was  a great 
shock. 

His  passing  will  also  be  deeply 
regretted  by  his  fellow  club  mem- 
bers at  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Men’s  Club,  of  which  he  was  an 
active  member  since  its  founding 
in  1921. 

Albert  was  born  in  Plymouth  on 
January  4,  1899,  a son  of  Raphael 
and  Augusta  (Govoni)  Cavicchi. 
He  was  graduated  from  Plymouth 
High  School  in  1917  and  immedi- 
ately following  his  graduation  he 
came  to  work  here  in  the  Adver- 
tising - Mailing  Department.  He 
was  named  head  of  that  depart- 
ment in  1932  and  became  assist- 
ant to  William  A.  Scherff,  Sales 
Promotion  Manager,  in  1944,  a 
position  he  held  until  his  death. 

As  production  Manager  of  the 
CORDAGE  NEWS,  A1  gave  much 
of  his  time  to  directing  its  publi- 
cation and  distribution  to  em- 
ployees in  the  plant. 

He  was  always  an  ardent  sports 
enthusiast,  having  played  short- 
stop for  the  Plymouth  Town  Team 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  He 
was  active  in  organizing  many 
sports  teams  and  directing  various 
promotional  programs  for  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Club.  A few 
years  ago  he  coached  and  man- 
aged the  Cordage  Semi-Pros  base- 
ball club. 

In  addition  to  his  sports  activ- 
ities, Mr.  Cavicchi  was  also  instru- 
mental in  organizing  many  enter- 
tainment programs  for  the  Cord- 
age Club.  He  headed  numerous 
committees  and  was  working  on 
such  a program  for  the  benefit  of 
a member,  wounded  in  the  service, 
just  before  he  died. 

He  served  as  president  of  the 
club  in  1940  and  again  in  1942, 
and  was  the  club’s  first  secretary- 
treasurer  in  1921  and  1922.  He 
was  chairman  of  both  the  enter- 
tainment and  athletic  committees 
at  the  time  of  his  passing. 

Mr.  Cavicchi  was  a Past  Com- 
mander of  Plymouth  Post  40, 
American  Legion,  having  been 
elected  for  three  successive  terms 


Lab  Enlargement  is 
Proeeeding  Rapidly 

The  enlargement  of  the  Re- 
search Department  is  going  ahead 
rapidly  and  the  research  staff 
expects  to  be  settled  in  their  new 
quarters  in  a few  more  months. 

When  renovations  are  complet- 
ed the  department  will  be  several 
times  its  former  size  and  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  mod- 
ern of  its  type. 

Present  plans  call  for  five  dis- 
tinct divisions:  a test  laboratory 
for  physical  and  chemical  testing 
purposes  to  be  constructed  where 
the  present  laboratory  is;  a chem- 
ical research  division  consisting 
of  three  separate  rooms  for  chem- 
ical research  and  development; 
a biological  research  division 
which  will  include  a septic  room, 
an  inoculation  room  and  an  in- 
cubation room;  the  plastics  divi- 
sion where  synthetic  fibers  will  be 
studied  as  well  as  other  plastics 
for  the  development  of  our  own 
as  well  and  other  products;  and  a 
mechanical  engineering  division. 

In  addition  to  these  five  sep- 
arate departments,  plans  include 
a dark  room  for  photomicro- 
graphic work,  a work  shop,  a con- 
ditioned laboratory  where  fibers 
and  ropes  will  be  studied  after  ex- 
posures to  various  temperatures 
and  humidity,  and  several  offices 
and  consultation  rooms. 


ALBERT  J.  CAVICCHI  1 
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in  1939,  1940  and  1941,  and  was 
Sergeant  - At  - Anns  of  the  10th  f ; 
District  Council.  It  was  while 
attending  a District  Council  meet- 
ing  in  Bridgewater  on  Monday 
evening  that  he  was  suddenly 
stricken  ill. 

More  recently  he  had  spent  Ahma 
much  of  his  time  and  effort  in 
assisting  the  Plymouth  Colony  ti 
Association  in  sponsoring  the 
Christmas  program  held  here 
few  weeks  ago. 

He  was  also  a member  of  thepmi 
Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Asso-ntlie 
ciation  and  the  Plymouth  Lodge  litres 
of  Elks. 
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He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Margai’et  (Ward)  Cavicchi; 
three  daughters,  Janet,  Carlynfck 
and  Helen;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Pirani  and  Mrs.  Adeline  ii 
Saracca;  and  a brother,  William, 
all  of  Plymouth. 

Funeral  services  were  held  this^ 


Jisni 


morning  (January  17)  from  the 
Beaman  Funeral  Home,  followed 
by  a high  mass  of  requiem  at  St. 
Peter’s  Church.  Interment  was  in 
St.  Joseph’s  cemetery.  Many  of 
his  fellow  workers  attended  the 
services  to  pay  final  respects  to 
the  man  with  whom  they  had  en- 
joyed friendly  relations  for  so 
many  years. 

The  deepest  sympathies  of  pi, 
everyone  in  the  Cordage  organi-^^jr 
zation  go  to  his  widow  and  family 
in  their  loss. 
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Veterans  may  make  payments 
on  premiums  for  National  Service^, 
Life  Insurance  and  United  States 
Government  Life  Insurance  from 
their  compensation,  pension  or^jjjjj 
retirement  pay  checks,  according  ! 
to  a statement  yesterday  by  Clar-  \ 
ence  R.  Harbert,  director  of  the  i 
Veterans  Administration  insur-  f| 
ance  service  in  New  England. 

If  a veteran  wishes  to  pay  fori| 
his  insurance  premium  in  this 
manner,  he  must  authorize  the  ^sp 
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Veterans  Administration  by  Ailing  _ 
in  VA  Form  9-887.  These  forms  lipn 
were  sent  in  October  to  all  vet- 
erans receiving  compensation, 
pension  and  retirement  pay 
checks.  Any  veteran  who  does  not 
have  such  a form  and  wishes  to  ijr  j i 
have  his  insurance  premium  pay-*)  ijts 
ment  deducted  from  his  check 
may  obtain  a form  at  any  VA  re-' 
gional  office.  f 

These  forms  may  be  used  only 
when  payment  by  the  VA  to  the 
veterans  is  greater  than  the 
amount  of  his  insurance  premium.' a 
If  the  insurance  is  lapsed,  it 
must  be  reinstated  before  the 
form  is  used,  and  veterans  are 
advised  to  continue  their  premium 
payments  until  informed  that 
their  authorization  for  deduction 
has  been  recorded.  Form  9-887 
must  be  sent  to  the  VA  regional 
office  from  which  the  veteran’s 
check  is  authorized. 
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Safekeeping  Of  Entire  Plant 
k Responsibility  Of  Guards 

Jiirteen  Watchmen  on  24-Hour  Patrol  of  Plant;  Walk 
I Eight  Miles  Each  Night  on  Inspection 
I T rips  Over  Plant's  33  Acres 

m After  the  workers  leave  the  plant,  after  the  roar  of  machinery  is 
Jed  and  lights  are  doused,  a small  group  of  men  begin  their  noc- 
nal  duties  of  patrolling  the  plant. 

i These  are  the  plant  guards,  thirteen  in  number,  with  John  A. 

I ith  in  charge,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  entire  plant  imtil 
( “rations  resume  the  next  workday  morning.  Their  duties  never 
^e.  They  work  24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week. 


! )rdinarily  there  are  only  three 
i four  of  them  on  duty  at  one 
' le.  The  regular  mill  patrol  con- 
j s of  three  men  with  two  of 
' m making  a tour  of  inspection 
' ile  the  third  remains  at  the 
: in  Gate,  “resting”  they  call  it, 
I , actually  his  duties  are  just  as 
1 Kjrtant  then  as  when  he  is  on 
I ; route  as  he  must  answer  the 
5phone,  be  on  the  alert  for  fire 
i sprinkler  alarms,  or  any  other 
eergency  that  may  arise.  These 
IJ-ee  men  alternate  during  the 
eht-hour  shift,  each  taking  a 
tin  at  the  half-hour  rest  period 
file  the  other  two  make  their 
bar-long  inspection  tour.  Thus 
tii  entire  plant  is  regularly  in- 
»:cted  at  intervals  of  one  and 
oe-half  hours.  When  a fourth 
ntchman  is  added  to  the  force, 
bpermits  more  frequent  inspec- 
tn.  Armed  with  revolver  and 
jshlight  and  with  his  watchman’s 
dll  clock  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
t;  guard  walks  an  average  of 
eht  miles  every  night  patrolling 
tin  the  furthermost  point  on  the 
S acres  of  tCompany  grounds. 

Sach  watchman  follows  a spo- 
iled route  when  he  patrols  the 
Tint  and  has  several  spots  to 
ceck  on  his  trip. 

WATCH  FOR  FIRES 
His  most  important  responsibil- 
i is  to  watch  out  for  fires.  Every 
1 11  - equipped  plant  is  outfitted 
1th  a variety  of  fire-prevention 
t vices  and  Plymouth  Cordage  is 
tleader  in  this  respect.  However, 
tese  are  to  no  avail  if  they  do 
It  operate  properly  when  needed 
i d it  is  up  to  the  plant  guards  to 
leck  all  the  fire  prevention  fa- 
cities  on  each  of  their  rounds. 
First,  there  are  the  wet  and  dry 
frinkler  systems.  Wet  sprinklers 
le  used  in  all  heated  buildings, 
'.le  pipes  are  always  filled  with 
liter  and  in  case  of  fire  the  heat 
< the  flames  melts  a lead  seal 
jieasing  the  water  through  the 
irinkler  heads.  The  di’y  system 
i used  in  imheated  buildings, 
'le  pipes  in  the  dry  system  are 
lied  with  air  as  water  would 
l2eze  in  cold  weather.  Water  is 
Jhind  the  air  pressure  and  when 
ile  lead  melts  the  air  escapes, 
Pleasing  the  water  behind  it.  Be- 
“i.use  water  damage  is  about  as 
jrious  as  fire  damage,  the  plant 
1 also  equipped  with  water  flow 
jarms.  In  case  a sprinkler  head 
li.ould  let  go  without  a fire,  this 
•larm  would  come  in  in  the  watch- 
;an’s  shanty  at  the  Main  Gate. 
While  on  his  route  the  watch- 
:an  must  inspect  both  the  wet 
id  dry  systems.  He  must  check 
'il  the  indicator  posts  controlling 
le  sprinklers  and  see  that  they 
•e  in  the  “open”  position  and 
lat  the  seal  on  each  is  unbroken, 
hese  are  located  outside  the 
Hidings  and  spaced  at  frequent 
tervais.  He  visits  all  the  dry  pipe 
lambers  located  in  underground 
ts  to  check  the  air  pressure 
luges.  If  the  pressure  has 
'opped,  he  must  bring  it  up  to 
ormal.  AU  these  visits  are  re- 
irded  automatically  by  means  of 
iinching  scores  of  keys  along  the 
lute  with  his  dial  clock.  In  a 
lOnth’s  time  some  25,000  of  these 
iys  are  punched  by  plant  guards. 
That  we  have  a warm,  comfort- 
ale  place  to  come  to  work  to  in 
le  morning  is  also  the  responsi- 
lity  of  the  guard.  He  watches 
le  various  heating  systems  and 
lises  or  lowers  thermostat  set- 
ngs.  He  checks  the  hot  air  sys- 
■m  in  No.  3 Mill  which  is  con- 
oiled  by  an  engine-operated  fan. 
he  fan  blows  air  through  steam 


coils  to  various  parts  of  the  mill 
and  the  watchman  sees  that  the 
engine  is  oiled  and  making  the 
proper  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute. 

WATER  LEVELS 

Another  of  his  duties  is  to  watch 
the  water  levels  in  various  low 
areas  about  the  grounds  to  see 
that  the  water  does  not  accumu- 
late to  damage  any  equipment. 
When  water  rises  to  a point  where 
it  might  cause  damage,  the  plant 
guard  drains  it  out  by  means  of 
steam  siphons  or  electric  sump 
pumps. 

The  guards  watch  the  Company 
owned  ponds  to  see  that  they  are 
kept  at  the  proper  levels.  This  is 
controlled  by  a simple  plank  sys- 
tem. When  the  water  level  gets 
too  high,  planks  are  removed. 
When  it  gets  too  low,  the  planks 
are  replaced  to  build  the  water 
level  up. 

The  guards  also  charge  the 
electric  tractors  during  the  night 
so  that  they  will  be  ready  to  use 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  In  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  they 
apply  steam  to  the  emulsions  used 
in  treating  yarns  as  required  by 
the  various  departments,  and  in 
the  Tar  House  the  coppers  are 
heated  so  that  the  various  tars 
and  oils  will  be  of  the  correct  con- 
sistency to  use  when  workers  ar- 
rive in  the  morning. 

Lights  are  switched  on  and  off 
as  needed;  doors  are  locked  at 
night  and  unlocked  in  the  morn- 
ing; flags  are  put  up  and  taken 
down  at  the  proper  times;  and 
flares  are  lighted  when  necessary 
to  mark  a danger  spot.  The 
guards  also  check  the  big  oil  tanks 
for  leaks  as  well  as  all  pipes  about 
the  plant.  They  watch  out  for 
trespassers  and  see  that  no  one 
enters  the  grounds  by  the  railroad 
tracks  or  sea  wall.  Any  trespass- 
ers are  apprehended,  questioned, 
and  politely  escorted  out. 

SPECIAL  OFFICERS 

All  guards  are  special  police 
officers  for  a limited  territory  and 
have  the  power  to  make  arrests 
if  necessary.  They  all  carry  fire- 
arms and  have  been  instructed 
in  the  proper  handling  of  weapons. 

During  the  war  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  a much  closer  watch  about 
the  plant  and  there  were  about 
three  times  as  many  guai'ds  then. 
They  all  had  to  undergo  thi'ee 
courses  of  twenty  lessons  each  in 
military  training  and  were  sworn 
in  as  military  auxiliary  police. 
Plant  guards  were  instructed  in 
dealing  with  saboteurs  and  were 
alerted  for  air  raid  protection. 
Militai'y  inspection  was  held  fre- 
quently by  commissioned  officers 
of  the  First  Seiwice  Command. 

Target  practice  was  a regular 
weekly  feature  then  as  all  guards 
were  required  to  be  competent 
marksmen  and  able  to  shoot  with 
accuracy  at  25  and  50  yards.  They 
were  drilled  in  handling  revolvers, 
shotguns  and  sub  machine  guns. 
They  still  have  brush-up  practice 
in  these  arts,  but  not  as  frequent- 
ly as  during  the  war. 

Robert  Bonney,  Edward  White 
and  Charles  Northrop  are  the 
Group  Leaders  and  the  men  gen- 
erally on  the  night  shift  are  Har- 
old Drew,  Oakley  Chandler,  Irving 
W’all,  Albert  Douglas,  Wilfred 
Sloan,  Andrew  Rae  and  Arthur 
Hodsdon. 

There  are  usually  three  guards 
on  duty  during  the  day.  These 
are  David  Deans  stationed  at  the 
Main  Gate,  William  Mitchell  at 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


The  day-time  plant  guards  check  employees  entering  and  leaving  the  plant 
at  irregular  hours.  David  Deans  is  generally  at  the  |Main  Gate  and  is  shown 
here  having  an  employee,  Clarence  Sampson,  sign  a blue  slip  which  gives  his 
name,  badge  number,  department,  date,  time  and  reason  for  leaving  his  work. 


Charles  Northrop  checks  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  weather  station  near  the 
Laboratory.  The  guards  keep  a daily 
record  of  minimum  and  maximum  tem- 
perature readings  as  well  as  of  snow 
and  rain  fall.  This  station  is  main- 
tained as  a service  to  the  government. 


To  make  certain  that  all  buildings 
are  comfortably  warm  to  work  in  is 
another  of  the  Plant  Guards’  responsi- 
bilities. Oakley  Chandler  oils  the  en- 
gine controlling  the  hot  air  heating 
system  in  No.  3 Mill. 


Wilfred  “Ike”  Sloan  notes  that  water 
has  risen  in  the  basement  of  the  Dye 
House  and  turns  on  a steam  siphon 
which  will  pump  it  out.  There  are  sev- 
eral of  these  low  places  about  the  plant 
which  must  be  watched  to  prevent 
flooding. 


Harold  Drew  checks  an  indicator  post 
which  controls  the  sprinkler  system  to 
make  sure  that  the  sprinklers  will  be 
in  working  order  when  needed  in  an 
emergency.  He  must  make  certain  that 
the  seal  is  unbroken  and  that  the  valve 
is  in  the  “open”  position. 


The  two  Company-owned  ponds  must 
be  kept  at  the  proper  level  as  these 
ponds  are  the  source  of  the  Company’s 
water  supply  for  the  sprinklers,  fire 
hose  and  turbines.  Robert  Bonney 
cleans  off  the  screen  filter  at  the  flume 
of  Mill  Pond. 


Arthur  Hodsdon  inspects  one  of  the 
dry  pipe  chambers.  These  are  in  under- 
ground pits  about  the  plant  and  control 
the  dry  pipe  sprinkler  systems.  The 
guard  checks  the  air  pressure  and  if  it 
has  dropped  below  normal  he  must  re- 
charge it. 
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Employees  Have  Bought 
$427,875  in  U.  S.  Bonds 

Since  becoming  an  agency 
for  the  sale  of  United  States 
War  Bonds  in  July,  1942,  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 
has  written  $427,875  in  bonds 
for  Cordage  workers. 

During  the  year  of  1946  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 
was  named  as  an  agency  au- 
thorized by  U.  S.  Treasury  De- 
pai'tment  to  cash  War  Bonds, 
and  as  such  the  Credit  Union 
has  cashed  or  redeemed  $5934.50 
worth  of  bonds  or  1.38  percent 
of  total  amount  of  bonds  sold. 

In  the  year  just  ended,  the 
Credit  Union  wrote  a total  of 
$41,681.25  in  bonds  (issue  price) 
and  $2,135.95  in  stamps. 


Credit  Union  Writes 
12,000,000  in  SBLI 

In  its  16  years  of  writing  Massa- 
chusetts Savings  Bank  Insurance, 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit 
Union  has  written  almost  two  mil- 
lion dollars  in  insurance  for  em- 
ployees. 

The  Credit  Union  has  submit- 
ted the  following  report  on  its 
Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  ac- 
tivities to  date: 

First  Policies  written  in  March,  1930. 


Total  insurance  written  up 

to  October  31,  1945  $1,674,290.00 

Total  insurance  written 

since  October  31,  1945  . . 53,600.00 

Total  insurance  written  to 

date  1,727,890.00 

Total  premium  collections 

Nov.  1,  1945  to  Oct.  31,  1946  21,337.66 

Total  premium  collections 

to  date  318,938.73 

Number  of  Death  Claims  to 

date  45 

Number  of  Death  Claims 

last  year  3 

Amount  of  Death  Claims  to 

date  61,104.67 

Amount  of  Death  Claims 

last  year  2,143.38 

Average  Death  Claim  714.46 


One  single  premium  annuity  was 
written  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  pro- 
viding a life  income  of  $500.00  annually 
for  the  annuitant.  The  amount  of  pre- 
mium collected  for  this  annuity  was 
$4,942.85. 


CIO  Officers  and 
Stewards  Installed 

An  informal  installation  of  offi- 
cers and  stewards  of  Locals  692, 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company;  272, 
Puritan  Mill;  and  804,  George 
Mabbett  and  Sons  Company,  was 
held  in  the  office  of  the  Plymouth 
Rock  Joint  Board  of  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO. 
on  Saturday,  January  4. 

James  J.  Kennedy,  Area  Direc- 
tor, was  the  installing  officer. 
Plans  are  being  formulated  to  hold 
a formal  installation  in  the  very 
near  future.  The  following  were 
installed  in  local  692,  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company; 

President,  Lawrence  Mossey; 
vice  president,  Anthony  C.  Re- 
zendes;  recording  secretary,  Alvin 
Guidaboni ; executive  board, 
George  Griffin,  Thomas  Mitchell. 
James  Souza,  Manuel  Medeiros 
and  Alexander  Albertini;  sergeant- 
at-arms,  Mario  Valeriani;  stew- 
ards, Manuel  Medeiros,  Frank 
Cavacco,  Mando  Fortini,  Joseph 
P.  Furtado,  John  Smith,  Antone 
Tavares,  Joseph  Valenziano,  Jo- 
seph Furtado,  Joseph  Lawrence, 
Jesse  Tavares,  Joseph  Silva,  Henry 
T.  Cash,  Lawrence  Mossey,  James 
Berardi,  Lewis  W.  Cleveland,  Har- 
old Pratt,  Frank  Alsheimer,  George 
D.  Griffin,  Fred  Botieri  and  De- 
sidero  Zaniboni. 


THE  EDITOR’S  DILEMMA 

Getting  out  a magazine  is  fun,  but 
it’s  no  picnic. 

If  we  print  jokes,  people  say  we 
are  silly. 

If  we  don’t,  they  say  we  are  too 
serious. 

If  we  clip  things  from  other  mag- 
azines, we  are  too  lazy  to  write 
them  ourselves. 

If  we  don’t  we  are  too  fond  of  our 
own  stuff. 

If  we  don’t  print  contributions,  we 
don’t  appreciate  true  genius. 

If  we  do  print  them,  the  page  is 
filled  with  junk. 

Now,  like  as  not,  someone  will  say 
we  swiped  this  from  some  other 
mazagine — we  did. 

— The  Inland  Printer 


SAVE  NOW 

)r 

CHRISTMAS 

REAL  ESTATE  TAXES 
NEXT  WINTER’S  FUEL 

AND  THAT  NEW  AUTOMOBILE  ! 


Join  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  and 
receive  Interest  while  you  save! 


James  J.  Kennedy 
New  Area  Direetor 


The  Dimes 

March  On" 


James  J.  Kennedy  of  New  Bed- 
ford is  the  new  area  director  of 
local  Plymouth  Rock  Joint  Board 
of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  CIO,  succeeding  William 
J.  Bowes,  who  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Waterville,  Maine. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  a graduate  of 
New  Bedford  High  School,  Her- 
ricks Institute,  a textile  school; 
and  the  New  Bedford  School  of 
Commerce.  He  was  an  organizer 
for  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America  and  a business  agent  of 
the  New  Bedford  Joint  Board, 
TWUA.  He  previously  served  as 
president  of  Local  30,  New  Bed- 
ford Rayon  Company  and  as  vice- 
president  of  the  New  Bedford  Joint 
Board,  TWUA.  He  was  recently 
appointed  trustee  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Textile  Institute. 
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PLANT  GUARDS 

(Continued  from  page  three) 

No.  3 Mill  gate,  and  Antone  Law- 
rence at  the  railroad  crossing. 
Frank  Ruemker  serves  as  part- 
time  guard  at  No.  1 Mill  bridge 
gate  when  that  gate  is  opened  at 
plant  closing  time. 

The  duties  of  the  day  - time 
guards  include  maintaining  order 
about  the  plant  and  checking 
people  who  enter  and  leave  the 
grounds.  These  include  both  em- 
ployees and  visitors  — everyone 
must  be  identified.  This  is  for 
protection  to  the  plant  and  to 
prevent  any  unauthorized  persons 
from  entering. 

HANDLE  FIRE  EQUIPMENT 

In  addition  to  their  training  in 
the  use  of  firearms,  the  guards 
are  given  periodic  instruction  by 
the  Plant  Fire  Chief  in  handling 
fire  equipment.  The  guards  must 
know  how  to  hoist  ladders,  handle 
fire  hose,  open  and  close  hydrants 
and  in  general  help  in  fighting 
fires. 

In  case  of  accident  or  other 
emergency  the  guards  go  into  ac- 
tion, directing  traffic,  making 
way  for  the  ambulance  or  fire  en- 
gines, and  helping  in  whatever 
way  they  can.  In  an  emergency 
watchmen  are  summoned  to  the 
scene  by  a steam  whistle  sounded 
from  the  basement  of  the  Super- 
intendent’s Office  by  the  guard 
posted  at  the  Main  Gate.  The 
guards  then  take  care  of  the  situ- 
ation until  the  fire  department 
or  emergency  crew  arrives,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the 
emergency. 

The  emergency  whistle  may  be 
used  in  case  of  fire,  but  more  often 
it  is  merely  a broken  sprinkler 
pipe  or  a dry  pipe  alarm  acci- 
dentally set  off. 

On  one  occasion  the  dry  pipe 
signal  alarm  came  in  very  handy 
for  a watchman’s  own  personal 
use  when  he  became  locked  inside 
one  of  the  air  pits  during  a snow 
storm  when  the  wind  blew  the 
door  shut.  His  only  way  of  noti- 
fying his  fellow  watchmen  of  his 
whereabouts  was  by  tripping  the 
dry  pipe  alarm  by  hand.  This 
automatically  brought  the  other 
watchmen  to  his  rescue. 


The  1947  March  of  Dimes  gets 
under  way  January  15  and  will 
continue  through  the  30th.  Dur-‘ 
ing  the  two-week  period  American^ 
people  in  every  walk  of  life  will, 
contribute  dimes  and  dollars  vol-' 
untarily  so  that  the  fight  against' 
infantile  paralysis  can  continue.  | 

Half  of  the  money  contributed  ^ 

by  Plymouth  people  to  the  March 
of  Dimes  will  remain  with  the 
county  chapter  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paraly- Is*®* 
sis,  located  at  Brockton.  This  ' 

money  is  used  for  special  equip-  i’#®* 
ment,  hospitalization,  transporta-  > ® 
tion  and  the  treatment  and  carej  P®® 
of  local  polio  patients.  The  other 
half  goes  to  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  research,  education  and 
emergency  aid  during  epidemics. 

Last  summer  polio  attacked  thefcjiio 
nation  in  one  of  the  severest  epi-*^ 
demies  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,  spearhead  of  the  war 
against  polio  which  is  financed 
solely  by  the  annual  March  of 
Dimes.  Thousands  of  boys  and 
girls — and  men  and  women — were 
stricken.  State  after  state  became 
a battleground  in  the  war  against 
the  Great  Crippler. 

Thanks  to  public  response  to 
prior  appeals  of  the  National 
Foundation  through  the  March  of 
Dimes,  thei'e  was  sufficient  am- 
munition with  which  to  wage  suc- 
cessful counter-attacks.  Hospital 
bills  and  costs  of  medical  nursing 
and  physical  therapy  services 
were  defrayed  for  polio  patients 
by  Foundation  chapters  through- 
out the  land.  Chapters  also  pur- 
chased and  installed  in  hospitals 
special  equipment  used  in  the 
treatment  of  infantile  paralysis — 
respirators,  hot  pack  machines, 
whirlpool  baths  and  so  forth. 

In  fulfilling  the  pledge  of  the 
National  Foundation  that  no  in- 
fantile paralysis  victim  need  go 
without  the  best  possible  medical 
care  for  lack  of  funds,  many  chap- 
ters exhausted  their  treasuries. 

By  mid  - October  alone  national 
headquarters  of  the  organization 
had  sent  more  than  three  and  a 
half  million  dollar’s  in  supplemen- 
tal aid  to  local  chapters. 

The  total  cost  of  the  1946  out 
breaks  of  polio,  and  the  continu- 
ing care  of  persons  stricken  in 
prior  epidemics  now  has  lowered 
by  millions  of  dollars  the  ammu- 
nition of  mercy,  raised  during 
previous  March  of  Dime  appeals. 
Without  sufficient  funds  the  con- 
certed attack  on  infantile  paraly- 
sis will  falter.  But  on  the  basis 
of  what  has  been  accomplished 
through  power  of  a dime,  the 
American  people  will  rally  during 
January  15-30,  and  build  anew  i, 
the  backlog  of  hope  for  those 
whom  polio  has  stricken  or  may 
strike  in  the  future.  The  dimes 
march  on  so  that  boys  and  girls 
may  walk  and  rim  happily,  and 
in  health. 


MARCH  OF  DIMES 


FIGHT 

INFANTILE 

PARALYSIS 


JANUARY  15-30 


ft 
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HOW  TO  FIGHT  SMALL  FIRES 


Bank  Window  Display 


Addresses  Fire 
Instructors  in  Tenn. 

Raymond  E.  Miskelly,  head  of 
our  Research  Department,  was 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  annual 
conferenece  of  Fire  Department 
Instructors,  held  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  January  7 to  10. . 

Mr.  Miskelly  spoke  on  nylon  and 
other  synthetic  fibers  developed 
here,  described  the  various  prop- 
erties of  these  ropes  with  a view 
to  showing  what  might  be  expect- 
ed of  them  to  serve  as  a guide  in 
determining  new  applications. 

Some  500  fire  department  in- 
structors from  all  over  the  coun- 
try were  registered  at  the  confer- 
ence and  showed  marked  interest 
in  the  subject  of  synthetic  fibers. 
They  asked  Mr.  Miskelly  a num- 
ber of  questions,  particularly  about 
nylon,  following,  his  talk. 


To  Defeat  the  **lsms*^ 

American  democracy  is  re- 
garded as  a major  threat  by 
people  who  advocate  other 
economies  and  forms  of  gov- 
ernment because  they  find  in  it 
a shining  disproof  of  their  own 
theories. 

The  result  is  a steady  series 
of  attacks  which  have  as  their 
object  the  wrecking  of  the 
American  system.  This  would 
be  replaced  by  one  of  the  vari- 
ous “isms”  — all  of  which  are 
equally  distasteful  to  us. 

How  can  we  best  resist  these 
attacks? 


The  way  to  boot  these  “ism-peddlers”  clear  out 
of  America  is  to  see  that  every  American  has  as 
big  a financial  stake  as  possible  in  his  country, 
his  Government  and  the  American  way  of  life. 

No  other  wav  of  doing  this  can  come  close  to 
matching,  in  effectiveness,  the  sale  of  U.  S.  Sav- 
ings Bonds  — particularly  through  the  Payroll 
Savings  Plan. 

Today,  millions  of  Americans  own  War  Bonds 
— now  known  as  Savings  Bonds.  Many  of  these 
people,  who  have  never  saved  a dollar  until  the 
Payroll  Plan  came  along,  now  have  nest  eggs — 
are,  in  other  words,  shareholders  with  a stake  in 
our  system. 

Americans  who  own  Bonds  take  an  interest  in 
their  Government — in  taxes,  in  spending.  They 
want  to  know  what  is  happening  to  their  invest- 
ment. 

Americans  who  are  saving  money  and  making 
progress  toward  personal  goals  have  little  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  would  upset  their  apple  carts 
and  whose  goals  are  turmoil  and  revolution. 


THE  ANSWER 


it;  otherwise  you  may  cause  a 
short  circuit  and  even  get  an 
electric  shock. 

There  are  four  general  safety 
rules  to  remember  in  connection 
with  fighting  a small  fire: 

1.  Always  stand  between  the  fire 
and  an  exit,  so  that  your  es- 
cape cannot  be  cut  off  by  fire. 

2.  Stay  as  far  from  the  fire  as 
you  can  and  still  use  your  ex- 
tinguisher effectively. 

3.  Keep  your  back  to  the  wind  if 
the  fire  is  outdoors  or  there  is 
a strong  draft. 

4.  Ventilate  the  place  thoroughly 
the  moment  the  fire  is  out. 


PREP  ROOM 
No.  1 Mill 


If  you  know  how  to  use  yoiu-  equipment  properly,  you  can  generally 
put  out  a small  fire  in  a fraction  of  a minute. 

You  should  fight  a small  Class  A fire  (in  ordinary  combustibles, 
such  as  wood,  paper,  textiles,  etc.)  by  aiming  the  contents  of  the  ex- 
tinguisher at  the  base  of  what  is  burning,  not  at  the  smoke  or  flames. 
Keep  this  up  until  the  fire  seems  to  be  completely  out;  then  search  the 
ashes  for  live  embers,  and  drench  any  you  may  find. 

,j. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Class  B 
[fires  (in  flammable  liquids)  which 
[you  may  be  called  upon  to  fight — 

[those  in  containers  and  those  in 
I “spills.”  If  the  fire  is  in  a contain- 
ter  of  liquid  and  you  are  using  a 
[foam,  vaporizing  liquid  or  loaded 
; stream  extinguisher,  play  the  dis- 
charge on  the  far  inside  wall  of 
the  container  just  above  the  bum- 
ling  surface:  this  will  prevent 
splashing.  If  possible,  walk  aroxmd 
the  container  while  aiming  the 
stream,  so  as  to  get  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  discharge  everywhere. 

If  you  are  forced  to  stay  a good 
distance  away  from  the  tank,  pail, 
vat  or  whatever  of  biuming  liquid, 
you  can  direct  the  contents  of  a 
' foam  or  loaded  stream  extinguish- 
er at  a high  angle  and  let  it  fall 
lightly  on  the  burning  surface. 

You  must,  however,  be  careful 
.newer  to  direct  the  stream  right 
into  the  fluid. 

If  you  are  using  a carbon  diox- 
ide extinguisher,  aim  the  gas  as 
close  to  the  burning  surface  as 
, possible,  starting  at  the  section 
nearest  yourself  and  working  for- 
ward, meanwhile  moving  the  horn 
. slowly  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Keep  on  discharging  the  gas  even 
after  the  flames  are  out,  so  as  to 
cool  the  liquid  and  guard  against 
a possible  reflash. 

If  the  fire  is  in  a “spill,”  put  out 
the  flames  nearest  yourself  first, 
and  then  slowly  sweep  out  the  fire 
as  you  advance  along  its  path.  , 

A Class  C fire,  (in  electrical 
equipment)  should  be  fought  the 
same  way  as  a Class  A one  (in 
ordinary  combustibles).  With  a 
vaporizing  liquid  or  carbon  diox- 
ide extinguisher,  the  current  does 
not  have  to  be  turned  off — though 
it  is  always  better  to  do  so.  Water 
or  water  solution  extinguishers 
are  not  recommended  for  elec- 
trical fires,  but  if  this  type  is  all 
you  have  in  an  emergency,  be  sure 
the  equipment  is  electrically  dead 
before  you  use  the  extinguisher  on 


TENNIE  ALMEIDA 

It  certainly  is  good  to  see  Tony 
Caton  back  to  work  again  after 
being  home  for  several  weeks  re- 
cuperating from  a bad  cold. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ponte,  a No.  1 Mill 
feeder,  has  announced  the  mar- 
riage of  her  son,  John  Ponte,  to 
Phyllis  Prouty  of  Kingston.  John 
has  recently  been  discharged  from 
the  Navy. 

A group  of  prep  girls  of  No.  1 
Mill  had  a Christmas  get-together 
by  exchanging  gifts  and  enjoying 
a steak  dinner  at  the  Seaside  CJrill. 

Miss  Mary  Cravalho,  No.  1 Prep 
worker,  enjoyed  her  Christmas 
holidays  at  her  sister’s  home  in 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 

Miss  Bianca  Manfredi  took  in 
the  Ice  Capades  at  Boston  Garden 
on  Sunday  night,  December  29. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pedro  Alves  of 
Ocean  View  avenue  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their 
son,  Alfred  “Duke”  Alves,  a No.  1 
Mill  worker,  to  Miss  Dorothy  Mos- 
kos  of  Plymouth. 

Leon  Lopes,  sisal  room  worker 
in  No.  1 Mill,  formerly  a Merchant 
Marine  veteran,  has  left  the  Com- 
pany and  taken  another  position. 


The  above  display  in  the  window  of  the  Plymouth  Five  Cents 
Savings  Bank  features  Plymouth  Ropes  of  natural  and  synthetic  fibers. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  NOTES 


New  Amendments  Affect  Widows,  Children 


Three  new  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  went  into  ef- 
fect on  January  1,  1947: 

1.  After  January  1,  1947,  all  ap- 
plications (male  and  female)  for 
Social  Security  benefits  will  be  en- 
titled to  retroactive  pay  up  to 
three  months,  whenever  the  appli- 
cant has  not  worked  for  all  or  any 
part  of  this  three-month  period. 
Before  this  only  widows  could  re- 
ceive the  retroactive  benefits  but 
now  it  applies  to  all  applicants. 

2.  Effective  January  1,  1947,  a 
widow  will  receive  Social  Security 
benefits  from  her  husband’s  cov- 
erage only  if  she  were  living  with 


THE  PROBLEM 


the  husband  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  This  change  prevents 
widows  who  had  separated  from 
their  husbands  and  deserted  their 
children  from  getting  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  at  the  time  of  their 
husband’s  death.  In  the  past  many 
women  profited  from  Social  Secur- 
ity who  were  not  entitled  to  re- 
ceive any  such  benefits. 

3.  Another  change  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1947,  has  to  do  with  pay- 
ments to  children  of  insured  at 
time  of  his  death.  Up  to  now 
whenever  a wage  earner  eligible 
for  Social  Security  died,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  each  one  of  the 
children  to  file  application  and 
any  benefits  were  divided  equally 
among  the  children.  The  new  law 
makes  it  possible  for  any  adult 
child  who  assumed  funeral  ex- 
penses to  apply  for  and  receive  any 
such  Social  Security  settlement 
due. 

January  1,  1947,  also  marks  the 
end  of  ten  years  of  Social  Security. 
It  was  on  January  1,  1937,  that 
payroll  deductions  were  started  to 
provide  for  old-age  insurance  for 
wage  earners.  All  persons  who 
have  worked  steadily  the  past  ten 
years  and  have  had  payroll  deduc- 
tions for  Social  Security  during 
the  entire  period  are  now  “fully 
insured”  as  long  as  they  live  and 
can  qualify  for  social  security 
benefits  after  65  regardless  of  the 
year  of  their  birth. 
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Editorial  Notes 


Beautiful  moonlight  winter  nights,  a frosty  nip  in  the 
air,  perfect  weather  for  that  perennial  favorite  winter  sporjt 
— ice  skating.  The  Company  pond  has  become  a winter  play- 
ground with  older  folks  as  well  as  children  donning  their 
skates  and  zipping  over  the  ice,  blades  flashing  in  the  moon- 
light and  bright  mufflers  flying  in  the  breeze.  The  skater 
feels  a sense  of  freedom  and  relaxation  as  he  glides  rythmi- 
cally  along,  the  wind  singing  in  his  ears.  With  a partner  who 
has  the  same  instinctive  rhythmic  grace,  skating  becomes 
even  more  enjoyable.  Even  the  non-skating  spectator  can 
appreciate  this  winter  magic — and  there  are  many  of  these 
dotting  the  shores  of  Store  Pond,  enjoying  the  merriment  of 
the  skaters. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

“If  my  child  should  be  stricken  with  infantile  paralysis, 
who  would  take  care  of  him?”  Many  persons  have  asked 
themselves  this  question,  knowing  this  disease  is  the  most 
expensive  of  human  ills.  The  answer  is:  THE  MARCH  OF 
DIMES.  The  pledge  of  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,  founded  by  the  late  President  Roosevelt  is:  “No 
victim  of  poliomyelitis — regardless  of  age,  race,  creed  or 
color — shall  be  deprived  of  care  and  treatment  for  want  of 
money.”  The  work  of  the  Foundation  is  made  possible  by 
the  American  people  through  the  annual  March  of  Dimes, 
January  15-30.  Help  fight  infantile  paralysis  by  joining  the 
March  of  Dimes. 

^ ^ ^ 4^ 

How  do  you  react  to  criticism?  Can  you  “take  it”?  Your 
answer  will  indicate  the  kind  of  person  you  are.  If  you  get 
angry  or  sulky,  you  probably  haven’t  grown  up  yet  mentally 
and  emotionally.  If  you  laugh  it  off,  call  your  critic  a crack- 
pot and  go  on  as  before,  you  may  think  you’re  being  a good 
sport  about  it,  but  that’s  a sign  of  stubbornness.  But  if  you 
heed  the  criticism  by  stopping  to  figure  out  whether  it  was 
merited  and  if  it  was,  then  start  correcting  the  fault,  you  are 
on  the  road  to  self-improvement.  Don’t  let  criticism  go  to 
waste — it  may  help  you. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


January  15,  1927 

Basketball  like  Jimmy  Gal- 
lagher is  “still  hanging  on.”  They 
are  not  making  much  money  but 
are  having  a good  time.  Johnny 
Cadose  is  still  keeping  the  team 
going  at  top  speed. 

Lewis  Morton  has  been  greatly 
missed  from  No.  3 Mill  since  his 
recent  unfortunate  accident.  Go- 
ing over  to  the  car  barn  one  morn- 
ing recently,  he  missed  his  foot- 
ing and  fell  into  the  pit  under- 
neath the  car  rails,  dislocating  his 
collar  bone  and  otherwise  injur- 
ing himself. 

Harry  Bates,  a worker  in  the 
Rope  Walk,  who  was  injured  in 
an  automobile  accident  December 
31st,  is  still  seriously  ill  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital. 

Cupid  has  been  busy  again — 
Loring  Dyer  of  the  Cost  Dept, 
surprised  us  all  by  announcing 
his  marriage  to  Miss  Agnes  John- 
son, formerly  of  the  office.  Miss 
Helen  Hickey  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Alfred  Muthig. 
Announcement  is  made  of  the  en- 
gagement of  Ida  Busi,  Mill  3,  to 


Paride  Besegai.  The  marriage  of 
Mary  Thomas,  Mill  3,  and  Irving 
Holland,  Tag  Room,  took  place 
on  New  Year’s  Day.  Bernadette 
Vitti,  Mill  2,  and  Maurice  Cash 
are  congratulated  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  their  engagement. 
The  wedding  of  Emma  Silva,  Mill 
2,  and  Chester  Malaguti,  Depart- 
ment of  Grounds,  took  place  in  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  December  31st. 

On  December  22  a Christmas 
dinner  was  served  to  the  em- 
ployees, their  families  and  friends. 
The  following  menu  was  given  for 
twenty -five  cents:  roast  turkey, 
mashed  potato,  cranberry  sauce, 
squash,  rolls  and  butter,  Christ- 
mas plum  pudding  or  squash  or 
mince  pie,  orange,  tea  or  coffee. 
Forty-six  turkeys,  besides  all  the 
vegetables,  pies  and  rolls,  were 
cooked  at  Harris  Hall  and  over 
nine  hundred  dinners  were  sold. 

Antone  Perry  has  been  promot- 
ed to  the  fireman’s  position  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Wil- 
liam Picard,  who  has  left  to  accept 
a position  with  the  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Company  at  Webster, 
Mass. 


Most  wire  ropes  have  invisible  but 
vital  hearts  of  fiber  rope,  which 
cushion  and  support  the  metal 
strands,  giving  them  longer  useful 
life  and  greater  flexibility. 

Making  fiber  “centers”  for  pro- 
ducers of  wire  ropes  is  one  of 
Plymouth’s  most  exacting  tasks. 
Rugged,  superior  fiber  is  firmly 
laid  to  close  tolerances — in  pre- 
cisely measu'.ed  turns — lubricated 
for  long  wear  under  tremendous 
compression  and  flexing. 

Plymouth  “centers”  are  silent 
partners  of  millions  of  men  who 
use  wire  ropes  in  industry,  on 
farms  and  at  sea.  They  are  a 
striking  example  of  Plymouth 
rope-engineering— the  right  ma- 
terials, proper  scientific  construc- 
tion and  rigorous  testing — to  fit 
them  for  the  tough  work  they 
must  perform. 

Plymouth  makes  many  other  fiber 
ropes  for  highly  specialized  uses.  Our 
booklet — “Lift  It  Safely”  will  help 
your  foremen  and  workers  to  use 
those  ropes  longer,  more  safely,  at 
lower  cost.  Write  us,  or  ask  your 
Plymouth  Rope  Supplier,  for  a free 
copy.  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  makers 
of  rope,  tying  twine,  binder  twine 
and  baler  twine. 


THE  ROPE  YOU  CAN  TRUST  BECAUSE  IT  IS  ENGINEERED  FOR  YOUR  JOB 


This  advertisement  appeared  in  “Time”  Magazine  on  December  i 
23,  1946,  and  is  one  of  a series  planned  to  tell  cordage  users  about  i 
Plymouth  Rope.  Although  the  fiber  shortage  has  restricted  production  f| 
of  Plymouth  Rope,  the  Sales  Promotion  Department  has  plarmed  this 
campaign  to  keep  cordage  buyers  informed  about  our  products,  looking  , J 
ahead  to  the  time  when  raw  material  is  again  plentiful  and  when  we 
must  sell  rope  in  a competitive  market. 

STOP  A COLD  BEFORE  IT  STOPS  YOU 


Winter  is  open  season  for  colds 
and  while  science  as  yet  has  no 
sure  cure  for  a cold,  here  are  a 
few  ways  to  help  prevent  one: 

1.  Keep  away  from  those  who 
have  colds;  avoid  crowds  and  per- 
sons who  are  careless  about  cough- 
ing and  sneezing. 

2.  Protect  yourself  from  pro- 
longed wet  and  cold  exposure. 

3.  Keep  your  home  well  venti- 
lated. 

4.  Keep  up  your  resistance  with 
good  food,  frequent  baths,  suffi- 
cient rest  and  sleep  and  sufficient 
clothing.  Dress  according  to 
weather,  not  according  to  the  cal- 
endar or  prevailing  fashion. 

If,  after  all  that,  a cold  still  gets 
you,  heed  this  advice  of  health 
authorities : 

1.  Drink  at  least  6 glasses  of 
water  every  day  and  get  plenty 
of  liquid  nourishment. 

2.  Keep  body  and  feet  warm 
and  use  plenty  of  light  but  warm 
bed  coverings. 


3.  Get  plenty  of  rest  and  sleep: 
avoid  all  forms  of  strenuous  ac- 
tivity. 

4.  If  there  is  fever  with  the 
cold,  consult  your  doctor. 

5.  Finally,  when  you  have  a 
cold  remember  you  are  a source 
of  infection,  so  try  not  to  give  it  if| 
to  your  family  and  friends. 


B 


Katherine  Michel,  the  littie  lady  who  prepared  all  the 
. food,  pours  a ladleful  of  sauce  over  a plate  of  spaghetti. 
Andrew  Darsch,  (right)  who  was  in  charge  of  the  party,  and 
Ephie  Bartlett  wait  to  take  it  away. 


Appeasing  their  appetites  with  plates  of  the  long,  stringy  stuff,  (foreground  with  backs  to 
camera)  Charles  Wall  and  Mike  Figlioii;  (facing  camera)  Bob  Martin,  Frannie  Shea,  John  Pascoe, 
licking  his  linger,  and  Eddie  Rossi.  In  the  background,  (left  to  right)  Bill  and  Muriel  Rudolph, 
Bill  and  Florence  Cavallini,  Chris  and  Tom  Gilligan. 


The  boys  display  great  digestive  prowess  as  they  gobble  heaping  platesful  of 
spaghetti.  Left  to  right,  Manuel  Sears,  Lawrence  Santos  and  John  M.  Tavares. 

(Left)  This  booth  harbors  a feminine  quartet  imbued  with  Christmas  spirit. 
Left  to  right,  Martha  Lemius,  Nellie  Monti,  Ella  Lemius  and  Lola  Guidetti. 


I 

I 


The  Christmas  Parly 

A gala  evening  of  food,  music  and  dancing  was 
enjoyed  on  Friday,  December  20,  when  a group  of 
Cordage  employees  gathered  at  the  Alsace-Lor- 
raine hall  for  a Christmas  party. 

A delicious  dinner  of  spaghetti,  meat  loaf  and 
tuna  salad  was  prepared  by  Katherine  Michel. 
This  was  followed  by  the  presentation  of  Christ- 
mas gifts  to  prize  winners.  The  lucky  persons  to 
be  awarded  prizes  were  Gordon  Simmons,  Eddie 
Rossi,  Katherine  Michel,  Flo  Bernardo,  Evelyn 
Boyle,  Doug  Armstrong,  Muriel  Rudolph  and 
Lawrence  Santos. 

The  evening  concluded  with  dancing  in  the 
upper  hall  with  music  by  a six-piece  orchestra. 
Andrew  Darsch  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


(Right)  Tripping  the  light  fantastic,  (left  to  right) 
Charles  Wall  and  Anna  Munch;  Chris  and  Tom  Gilligan, 
and  in  the  right  foreground  Ephie  Bartlett  appears  to  have 
in  mind  cutting  in  on  Andrew  Darsch  and  Evelyn  Boyle. 

(Lower  left)  A group  watches  the  dancers.  Left  to  right, 
Stella  Simmons,  Ephie  Bartlett,  Bella  Jesse  and  Flo 
Bernardo. 

(Lower  right)  Rug-cutters  Nellie  Monti  and  Eddie  Rossi 
are  definitely  solid  in  the  art  of  jitterbugging. 


I 
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Wack  with  White  Wliiskers  and  Wadded 
Waist,  is  Witty,  Well- Acted  Santa 


Playing  St.  Nick  is  a far  cry  to 
truck  driving,  but  Desidero,  ^ias 
Wack,  alias  Santa  Claus,  takes 
anything  in  his  stride  and  in  true 
Zaniboni  style,  he  played  his  role 
to  perfection  on  the  Court  House 
lawn  during  the  Yule  season. 

“And  what  would  you  like  me 
to  bring  you  for  Christmas?”  he 
would  ask  the  little  children  as 
they  shyly  approached  him. 

Most  of  the  little  boys  wanted 
model  trucks,  planes  and  boats, 
but  some  of  the  lads  were  pretty 
emphatic  in  demanding  the  real 
McCoy  — two  - seater  planes  with 
motors,  racing  cars  and  power 
boats. 

The  perennial  favorite  of  young 
misses  was  a doll,  but  not  just  any 
kind  of  a doll.  It  had  to  be  a didee 
doll  that  talked  and  walked  and 
moved  her  eyes  and  in  general 
was  about  as  mechanically  effi- 
cient as  a robot. 

Some  yoimgsters,  not  trusting 
their  memories,  approached  him, 
list  in  hand,  and  others,  apparent- 
ly not  trusting  Santa’s  memory, 
handed  him  a duplicate  copy  of 
the  list,  keeping  their  own  to 
check  up  on  him  on  Christmas 
morning. 

“And  please  bring  my  little 
brother  some  toys,  too,  because 
he  hasn’t  none,”  one  ragged  little 
girl  requested.  “And  he  needs  a 
pair  of  mittens,  too,”  she  added. 
Requests  like  that  are  kind  of 
tough  on  Santa. 

Wack  had  an  anxious  moment 
when  a group  of  skeptical  rowdies 
decided  to  settle  this  Santa  Claus 
business  once  and  for  all  by  stick- 
ing a pin  into  him.  If  he  com- 
plained, that  meant  he  was  just 
another  ordinary  human  being. 
But  Santa  diplomatically  steered 
them  away. 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Now  that  the  holiday  season  is 
over  and  everyone  has  had  his 
share  of  spirit  and  good  cheer,  let’s 
buckle  down  to  business  and  face 
the  coming  year  with  a different 
“spirit,”  a determination  to  make 
this  a better  and  busier  year  than 
ever.  We  can  do  it  if — and  only  if 
— everyone  will  do  his  part. 

Joseph  Jesse  Silva  is  out  this 
week  with  a severe  cold. 

Joseph  Furtado,  our  new  stew- 
ard, has  taken  over  his  new  duties. 
We  know  that  Pat  (as  he  is  famil- 
iarly known)  will  fulfill  his  duties 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

Congratulations  to  our  retiring 
steward,  Jesse  Caton,  who  did  such 
a splendid  job  for  the  past  year. 
His  fairness  in  dealing  with  the 
various  problems  throughout  the 
department  has  been  beyond  re- 
proach. 

Dr.  Granville  Moody,  a popular 
army  chaplain  during  the  Civil 
War,  could  forget  the  cloth  when 
necessary,  with  evangeline  tact.  At 
Lookout  Mountain  the  Colonel  of 
Moody’s  regiment  went  tearing  up 
and  down  the  lines  yelling  to  the 
troops,  “Give  ’em  hell,  boys;”  The 
chaplain  was  at  his  heels  yelling, 
“Do  as  your  Colonel  tells  you,  boys, 
do  as  your  Colonel  tells  you!” 

Has  anyone  noticed  the  sparkler 
that  Flo  Bernardo  of  the  Tag 
Room  is  flashing  these  days?  The 
lucky  man  is  Manuel  Luce,  for- 
merly of  New  Bedford,  now  em- 
ployed at  the  Victoria  Bakery 
Shop.  Our  hearty  congratulations, 
Flo! 

We  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  one 
of  our  fellow  workmen,  Anthony 
Vitti,  who  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  on  Standish  avenue,  Janu- 
ary 1st.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Icankee  Division  of  World  War  I 
and  a member  of  Post  40,  Ameri- 
can Legion.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  a son  and  a daughter. 


Our  sympathies  are  extended  to 
Joe  Robbins,  overseer  of  the  Rope 
Room,  on  the  loss  of  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Theodore  Brink,  of  102  Al- 
lerton  street,  who  died  on  January 
7.  Mrs.  Brink  was  the  sister-in- 
law  of  Francis  E.  Croft,  scale  clerk 
in  the  Rope  Room. 


One  lad  asked  for  an  electric 
train,  and  then  remembering  his 
experience  on  a past  Christmas 
added:  “And  please  bring  another 
one  for  my  daddy  so  he  won’t  be 
playing  with  mine  all  the  time.” 

It  was  lucky  for  Santa  that  it 
wasn’t  a White  Christmas  and  he 
didn’t  need  his  sleigh  and  rein- 
deer — because  according  to  ru- 
mors, Santa’s  deer  got  away  from 
him  just  before  Christmas! 


MAIN  OFFICE 


EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

Happy  New  Year,  everybody! 
Hope  it  will  be  good  to  you  all. 

Charles  MacKinnon  is  still  on 
the  convalescent  list  and  we  will 
be  seeing  him  again  very  soon. 

We  have  two  new  brides  since 
our  last  CORDAGE  NEWS.  Phyl- 
lis Prouty  is  now  Mrs.  John  Ponte, 
they  having  exchanged  vows  the 
week  before  Christmas. 

Florence  Hill  became  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Cavallini  on  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 11,  at  St.  Joseph’s  Church  in 
Kingston.  A short  reception  fol- 
lowed at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Bailey.  Both  brides  are 
employed  in  the  Sales  Depart- 
ment. 

We  were  very  sorry  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  Mary  McLean  on 
January  4.  She  was  a former  em- 
ployee and  a person  of  sterling 
qualities.  Many  from  the  office 
attended  the  funeral  seiwices  on 
Tuesday,  January  7. 

Eddie  Rossi  of  the  Traffic  De- 
partment spent  the  past  week-end 
in  New  York.  He  saw  Vaughn 
Mom’oe  and  his  orchestra,  the 
Andrew  Sisters  and  a few  more 
of  the  high  spots. 

Congratulations  are  being  ex- 
tended to  the  Oehme  family  on 
the  addition  of  a daughter 
(Nancy)  to  the  family.  Mrs. 
Oehme  is  the  popular  Betsy  Drew 
who  was  formerly  our  office  re- 
ceptionist. Ralph  Drew  of  the 
Sales  Department  is  the  grand- 
daddy  to  Miss  Nancy. 

Our  deepest  sympathies  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Scherff  in  the 
loss  of  their  baby  boy. 

Looks  like  spring  has  come. 
Many  of  our  rooms  are  getting  a 
fresh  coat  of  paint  and  the  corri- 
dors are  boasting  a new  coat  of 
white. 

Marjorie  Anderson  entertained 
Mrs.  Bernard  Flaherty  of  Brock- 
ton over  the  week-end. 

Did  you  hear  about  the  man 
who  was  repairing  the  roof?  He 
lost  his  balance  and  fell  about  200 
feet  and  never  got  even  a scratch. 
Why?  Because  he  had  on  his 
light  fall  suit. 


JAMES  R.  KENDRICK 

James  R.  Kendrick,  aged  72 
years,  for  almost  fifty  years  an 
employee  of  Plymouth  Cordage  in 
No.  1 Mill,  died  suddenly  on 
Thursday,  January  9,  at  his  home, 
416  Court  street. 

He  was  born  in  Plymouth,  a son 
of  Joseph  R.  and  Susan  (West- 
gate)  Kendrick.  He  came  to  Plym- 
outh Cordage  in  January,  1889, 
and  was  pensioned  on  February 
17,  1933.  Finding  time  heavy  on 
his  hands  after  his  retirement,  he 
established  a fish  business  which 
he  conducted  up  until  his  death. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  (Landry)  Kendrick,  and 
two  sons,  Chester  W.  and  Alvin  R. 

Funeral  services  were  held  last 
Friday  morning  with  a high  mass 
of  requiem  at  St.  Mary’s  Church. 
Interment  was  in  St.  Joseph’s 
Cemetery. 


SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

During  the  month  of  December, 
the  following  employees  received 
service  emblems  for  over  25  years 
of  service  with  the  Company: 

H.  Lester  Robbins  45  years 

Mariano  Furtado  35  years 

Joseph  Lewis  30  years 


ENGAGED 


Miss  Marilyn  Drew  Ford,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Winthrop  D.  Ford  of 
Kingston  and  the  late  Mr.  Ford, 
whose  engagement  is  announced 
to  Harold  Baker  Sampson,  Jr.,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Samp- 
son, of  Plymouth.  Miss  Ford  was 
graduated  from  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Sampson  served  in  the 
Navy  for  2^4  years  and  will  attend 
Harvard  Business  School. 

Marilyn  is  employed  in  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Department  as 
secretary  to  J.  W.  Searles,  Indus- 
trial Relations  Manager.  Previous 
to  that  she  was  a Traffic  Depart- 
ment employee. 


A SMILE 

A smile  costs  nothing  but  gives 
much.  It  enriches  those  who  re- 
ceive, without  making  poorer  those 
who  give.  It  takes  but  a moment, 
but  the  memory  of  it  sometimes 
lasts  forever.  None  of  us  is  so  rich 
or  mighty  that  he  can  get  along 
without  it,  and  none  is  so  poor  that 
he  cannot  be  made  rich  by  it. 

A smile  creates  happiness  in  the 
home,  fosters  good  will  in  busi- 
ness, and  is  the  countersign  of 
friendship.  It  brings  rest  to  the 
weary,  cheer  to  the  discouraged, 
sunshine  to  the  sad,  and  is  nature’s 
best  antidote  for  trouble. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  bought,  begged, 
borrowed  or  stolen,  for  it  is  some- 
thing that  is  of  no  value  to  anyone 
until  it  is  given  away.  Some  peo- 
ple are  too  tired  to  give  a smile. 
Give  them  one  of  yours,  as  none 
needs  a smile  so  much  as  he  who 
has  no  more  to  give. 

— The  Man  at  the  Wheel 


Welcome- 1 


to 


Plymouth  Cordage  | 


Plymouth  Cordage  added  one 
new  employee  to  its  staff  of  work- 
ers in  the  period  December  11, 
1946  to  January  13,  1947. 

Allen  R.  Tailby,  Jr. 
Standards  Department 


ROPE  WALK 


JOHN  J.  SMITH 

After  forty  years  of  faithful 
service  to  the  Company,  Oreste  | 
Diegoli  has  retired.  All  of  Oreste’s 
former  fellow  employees  here  at 
the  “Walk”  wish  him  the  best 
of  luck. 

Alvin  Guidaboni  has  been, 
elected  recording-secretary  of  Lo- 
cal 692,  TWUA.  Alvin  wishes  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all 
those  members  who  showed  confi- 
dence in  his  ability. 

Peter  Schmidt,  the  Company’s 
master  sphcer,  has  just  completed 
the  exacting  job  of  installing  a 
ski-tow  at  one  of  Vermont’s  win- 
ter resorts. 

Secondo  Monti  has  been  absent 
from  work  for  two  days  attending 
the  funeral  of  a nephew  who  died 
in  Springfield.  Peter  Bregoli  of  No. 

3 Mill,  has  been  substituting. 

SPINNING  ROOM  It 

Mill  No.  1 [i 

DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

Pauline  Freyermuth,  our  scale 
clerk,  suffered  a fractured  leg 
while  ice  skating  on  Smelt  Pond. 
We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
she  will  be  laid  up  for  a while 
knowing  how  full  of  pep  she  is. 
And  by  the  way,  Pauline,  we  sure 
miss  you  on  our  bowling  team. 

Mary  Bastoni  attended  the  Ice 
Capades  in  Boston  on  Friday  last. 
Bet  they  were  swell. 

Virginia  Izzo  of  No.  3 Mill 
helped  us  out  here  last  Monday 
in  the  absence  of  Pauline  Freyer- 
muth. 

James  Kendrick,  a former  No.  1 
Mill  worker,  passed  away  at  his 
home  on  January  9.  He  had  been 
retired  for  some  time  and  was  in 
the  fish  business.  Funeral  services* 
were  held  on  January  11.  f 


“Bless  his  little  heart!  He’s  making  up  a parcel  to  send  to  the  poor 


people  in  Europe!” 


January,  1947 
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146  Years  of  Service 


The  five  Darsch  brothers  who  have  given  a total  of  more  than 
146  years  of  service  to  Plymouth  Cordage.  Left  to  right,  John  (Mike) 
Darsch,  foreman.  No.  3 Prep;  Joseph,  foreman.  Commercial  Twine,  No. 
1 Mill;  Alfred,  painter.  Maintenance  Department;  Charles,  overseer. 
No.  3 MiU;  and  Andrew,  Tag  Room  Leader. 


RECEIVING  DEPT. 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

When  an  alert  member  of  the 
Main  Office  force  gazed  out  the 
window  one  afternoon  last  month 
and  observed  a stranger  tamper- 
ing with  a car  which  he  had  seen 
John  Santos  driving  for  the  past 
six  years  his  suspicions  were 
aroused  and  he  immediately  tele- 
phoned John  and  excitedly  told 
him  what  was  taking  place.  But 
Johnnie  didn’t  even  mind  a bit. 
In  fact  he  began  laughing  out 
loud.  It  seems  he  had  sold  his  car 
the  week  previous  and  whoever 
w^as  seen  with  it  was  the  new  and 
rightful  owner.  After  explaining 
the  facts  to  the  caller  and  thank- 
ing him  for  his  timely  warning 
he  hung  up  and  continued  laugh- 
ing. John  has  his  application  in 
for  a brand  new  Buick  and  in  the 
meantime  is  bouncing  around  in 
his  father-in-law’s  truck.  Inci- 
dentally he  has  just  received  the 
glad  news  that  his  name  is  now 
second  on  the  list. 

Verified  reports  are  currently 
being  circulated  that  one  Edward 
Strassel  of  this  department  did 
bag  a deer  during  the  hunting 
season  of  last  month.  The  report 
further  states  that  the  incident 
took  place  within  half  an  hour 
after  Strassel  took  off  with  a 
hunting  party  on  a certain  Sun- 
day morning.  In  fact  it  wasn’t 
even  necessary  to  penetrate  the 
woodland  since  the  deer  was  seen 
by  the  roadside.  When  the  story 
failed  to  appear  in  last  month’s 
issue  of  the  “News”  Strassel  was 
naturally  puzzled,  but  this  can 
best  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
this  reporter  possesses  the  unfail- 
ing habit  of  submitting  his  copy 
the  first  Monday  of  each  month. 
Thus  when  the  yarn  was  related 
to  me  my  December  copy  had 
been  “in”  well  over  a week. 

One  of  the  more  common  terms 
heard  in  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment Office  is  “P.D.Q.”  which 
stands  for  “pretty  darn  quick.”  It 
is  used  especially  when  the  mills 
call  up  for  an  emergency  order  of 
burlap  or  sewing  cotton  and  it  is 
quickly  understood  by  all  con- 
cerned. Also  it’s  an  abbreviation 
easy  on  the  tongue. 

That  fellow  some  of  you  may 
have  seen  running  to  work  the 
other  Monday  morning  was  none 
other  than  yours  truly  who  sud- 
denly found  himself  a bit  embar- 
rassed when  the  “five  of”  blew  as 
he  was  striding  along  at  an  aver- 
age (?)  pace  past  the  Hedge 
School.  After  regaining  compos- 
ure a long  pair  of  legs  went  to 
work  immediately  and  by  taking 
all  known  short  cuts  and  crossing 
Court  street  at  the  longest  diag- 
onal line  possible  he  finally  made 
the  gate  with  seconds  to  spare. 


MARY  M.  McLEAN 

: Fellow  workers  of  Mary  M.  Mc- 

i Lean,  aged  31  years,  were  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  her  death  on 
January  4 following  a long  illness. 
Mary  had  been  employed  in  the 
Statistical  and  Binder  Twine  De- 
partments from  July  24,  1939,  up 
! imtil  the  time  she  became  ill  in 
! September,  1945.  She  was  a con- 
scientious worker  and  was  well- 
liked  by  the  many  friends  she 
! made  here. 

Mary  was  bom  in  Plymouth  and 
■ was  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  and 
Penelope  (Mathewson)  McLean. 
She  was  graduated  from  Plym- 
outh High  School  and  Williams 
Business  School.  Besides  her  par- 
ents she  leaves  a sister,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Bent;  and  two  brothers.  Dr. 
Sterling  McLean  of  Middleboro, 
and  Donald  McLean  of  Plymouth, 

iwho  is  also  employed  in  the  Sta- 
tistical Department. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on 
Tuesday,  January  7,  from  the 
Beaman  Funeral  Home  with  Rev. 
Edwin  T.  Anthony,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrimage,  offi- 
ciating. Burial  was  in  Vine  Hills 
cemetery. 

The  deepest  sympathies  of 
everyone  at  Plymouth  Cordage 
are  extended  to  her  family  in 
their  loss. 


I TAR  HOUSE 

I -i 

LAWRENCE  MOSSEY 

Now  that  our  crooner  Essio 
Besegai  and  his  charming  bride 
Dotty  are  settled  in  their  home  on 
Park  road,  we  of  the  Tar  House 
and  his  multitude  of  friends  wish 
them  both  all  the  happiness. 

Wonder  if  there  is  any  mystery 
to  the  disappearance  of  two  lovely 
Christmas  trees  that  once  adorned 
the  front  lawn  of  the  Albert  Ped- 
erzani  residence  on  Cherry  street? 

Adeline  Santos,  alias  “Zaralha,” 
came  to  work  the  day  following 
Christmas  sporting  a very  fine  se- 
dan. He  has  not  divulged  to  us 
as  yet  whether  or  not  this  was  a 
Christmas  gift. 

By  the  talk  around,  it  is  my 
guess  that  our  old  timer  John 
Costa  from  Braunecker’s  Farm 
will  have  to  move  family,  baggage, 
chickens  and  household  furnish- 
ings to  a new  spot  to  make  room 
for  the  new  super  highway  going 
through  his  property.  Tough  luck, 
John. 

Frank  Alsheimer  and  Herbert 
Finney,  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Manuel  Crawley,  are  like 
two  busy  beavers  hoping  to  get 
the  Lab  settled  by  Spring. 

Joseph  Costa  and  Chicken  Gui- 
detti  are  having  a fine  time  wash- 
ing the  tar  and  grime  from  the 
walls  of  Ye  Olde  Tar  House,  get- 
ting ready  for  the  lads  with  the 
paint  brushes. 

Joseph  Souza  Jr.,  our  leader,  was 
quite  vexed  when  his  bosom  pal, 
“The  Spirit  of  the  Tar  House,”  the 
roadster  with  the  yaller  wheels, 
would  not  accompany  him  on  the 
fii’st  very  cold  morning  and  he  had 
to  trek  his  way  from  Cordage  ter- 
race to  the  Tar  House  alone.  A 
very  forlorn  figure,  if  I do  say  so. 


Anthony  Vitti 

Dies  Suddenly 

Anthony  Vitti.  aged  52  years, 
for  36  years  a Plymouth  Cordage 
employee,  died  suddenly  on  New 
Year’s  Day  at  his  home,  233 
Standish  avenue.  Tony  was  a 
rope  machine  operator  in  the 
Rope  Room,  and  was  always  an 
excellent  worker  and  loyal  em- 
ployee. 

He  was  born  in  Italy  on  Febini- 
axy  21,  1894,  but  came  to  this 
country  at  the  age  of  12  and  has 
lived  in  Plymouth  since  that  time. 
He  was  a veteran  of  World  War 
I and  saw  service  in  France  where 
he  participated  in  several  major 
decisive  battles  with  the  26th  Di- 
vision, 101st  Infantry.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Plymouth  Mutual 
Society  and  the  American  Legion. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Dolores  (Fortini)  Vitti;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Paul  Reardon;  a 
son,  Richard;  a brother,  Roy;  and 
a sister,  Mrs.  Maurice  Cash. 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  Fri- 
day, January  3,  from  his  late 
home,  followed  by  a high  mass  of 
requiem  at  St.  Mary’s  Church. 
Interment  was  in  St.  Joseph’s 
cemetery. 

To  Tony’s  wife  and  family,  all 
of  his  fellow  workers  here  at 
Pliunouth  Cordage  extend  pro- 
foundest  sympathy. 


Fair  Employment 

Practice  Law 

The  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Law  lists  certain  requirements  for 
employer,  employee,  employment 
agency  and  labor  union,  guaran- 
teeing that  no  person  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  work  because 
of  race,  color,  religious  creed,  na- 
tional origin  or  ancestry. 

This  information  has  been  post- 
ed on  our  bulletin  boards  for  some 
time  for  your  interest  and  infor- 
mation. If  you  have  not  read  this 
particular  bulletin,  you  probably 
will  wish  to  do  so  as  it  indicates 
the  responsibilities  of  the  em- 
ployees as  well  as  of  the  employ- 
ers and  labor  organizations. 

Get  the  habit  of  reading  the 
notices  on  the  bulletin  boards 
regularly ! 


With  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
146  years  of  service,  the  five 
Darsch  brothers  hold  the  distinc- 
tion for  being  the  largest  family 
of  brothers  employed  by  Plymouth 
Cordage. 

The  oldest  in  point  of  service  is 
Joseph  Darsch,  foreman  in  No.  1 
Mill,  commercial  twine.  Joe  came 
to  work  here  on  May  19,  1909,  and 
has  worked  in  the  Shipping  De- 
partment, Rope  Room  and  No.  3 
Mill. 

On  October  23,  1911,  John  M. 
“Mike”  Darsch  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Company,  working 
first  in  No.  2 Mill.  He  is  now  fore- 
man of  the  Prep  Room,  No.  3 Mill. 

Alfred  L.  Darsch  was  the  third 
brother  to  come  to  Plymouth 
Cordage,  starting  in  No.  2 Mill  on 
April  27,  1915.  He  has  held  a 
variety  of  jobs  in  this  thirty-one 
years  here.  No.  2 Mill,  Rope  Room, 
No.  3 Mill,  watchman  and  the 
Carpenter  Shop.  He  is  now  a 
painter  in  the  Maintenance  De- 
partment. 

f MANUFACTURING  | 

I ORDER  DEPT.  I 


DORIS  BERGONZINI 

Mrs.  Frances  (Nutterville)  Bas- 
toni  left  our  office  to  take  the 
position  of  housewife.  Taking  her 
place  is  Miss  Ella  Lemius  of  No.  3 
Mill.  Good  luck  to  both  in  their 
new  positions. 

Our  department  received  Christ- 
mas greetings  from  two  of  our 
former  employees,  John  Morton, 
now  working  in  Duxbury,  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Keith,  retired. 


Groom  Buys  Rope 
In  Case  of  Fire 

(International  News  Service) 

Macon,  Ga.,  Dec.  15  — “Better 
be  safe  than  sorry,”  is  the  ap- 
parent motto  today  of  Carter 
Meadows,  an  Emory  University 
medical  student.  He  sent  150  feet 
of  rope  to  his  bride-to-be,  Denise 
Auld,  at  the  Wesleyan  Conserva- 
tory. 

No,  Carter  wasn’t  repenting  his 
forthcoming  trip  to  the  altar  on 
December  22  with  Denise.  He  was 
making  sure  it  would  take  place. 

Last  Saturday  Meadows  wit- 
nessed the  Winecoff  Hotel  fire  in 
Atlanta.  Sunday  he  visited  Miss 
Auld.  "While  the  couple  stood  in 
front  of  the  school  building,  she 
noticed  Meadows  scanning  it  with 
a calculating  eye. 

Yesterday  Denise  received  a big 
package.  Inside  was  150  feet  of 
rope  marked  “to  be  used  in  case 
of  fire.” 


In  winter  when  the  fields  are  white 
Take  pen  in  hand,  and  plainly 
write: 

The  way  to  fill  all  future  cravings 
Is — huy  bonds  NOW  through  pay- 
roll savings! 


Charlie  Darsch  began  his  duties 
here  on  June  21,  1922,  in  No.  3 
Mill,  of  which  he  is  now  overseer. 
He  has  also  worked  in  the  Ship- 
ping Department,  Rope  Room, 
Carpenter  Shop  and  No.  2 Mill. 

The  last  of  the  quintet  to  join 
his  brothers  at  Plymouth  Cordage 
was  Andrew,  who  began  in  No.  3 
Mill  on  November  28,  1927.  An- 
drew also  worked  in  the  Shipping 
Department  before  becoming  Tag 
Room  leader. 

The  Darsch  boys  are  the  sons 
of  the  late  John  Darsch  who  him- 
self worked  here  for  38  years  be- 
fore being  pensioned  in  1931. 


BALLING  ROOM 
No.  2 Mill 


TINA  TAVARES 

Delivering  Christmas  cards  is 
one  task  that  I seem  to  enjoy. 
Mary  Alberghini,  according  to  the 
amount  of  cards  she  receives,  must 
be  the  most  popular  girl  in  No.  2 
Mill. 

Well,  the  stork  has  certainly 
been  busy  within  the  last  month. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Furtado  are 
parents  of  a girl  born  on  December 
19.  Incidentally,  Mrs.  Furtado 
comes  from  Jamaica,  West  Indies. 
A boy,  who  is  about  three,  was 
born  to  them  in  Jamaica.  William 
Vickery,  whose  wife  is  an  English 
bride,  is  the  proud  father  of  a girl 
born  January  5.  Also  a girl  to  De- 
borah Griffin  (nee  Perry)  on  Jan- 
uary 4.  Deborah  is  one  of  our 
former  employees.  Hmm — all  girls 
— where  are  the  boys? 

Manuel  Vaz  is  back  to  work  after 
a siege  with  the  grippe.  Doris 
Shurtleff  has  been  out  with  a se- 
vere cold.  Mary  Jane  Silva  is  at 
home  recuperating  from  an  opera- 
tion. Manuel  Santos  is  at  home 
with  a fractured  wrist  sustained 
when  he  fell  on  his  way  to  work, 
January  6.  That  was  a slippery 
and  hazardous  morning.  Ask  a few 
No.  2 Mill  employees  (including 
yours  truly)  who  have  to  face  the 
elements  at  5:30  a.m. 

Speaking  of  weather,  it  isn’t 
everyone  that  has  a private  snow 
plow  to  clear  the  paths.  Our  last 
snow  storm  was  an  excuse  for  Ed 
Freeman  to  try  out  his  tractor 
with  plow  attachment  — “works 
great,”  says  Ed. 

Laura  Facchini  attended  a per- 
formance of  the  Ice  Capades  at  the 
Boston  Garden  on  January  6. 

“Minnie  Tavares”  of  the  Balling 
Room  has  left  our  employment 
after  being  with  us  for  almost  four 
years.  Best  of  luck,  Minnie. 

John  Hammer,  gill  spinner,  was 
recently  married  to  Margie  Korth, 
the  wedding  taking  place  on  De- 
cember 21  at  the  Zion  Lutheran 
Church. 

Edna  Scagliarini  has  been  at 
home  the  past  week.  Reason? 
Painters  have  finished  renovating 
her  house  and  now  she  is  busy 
housecleaning.  Brr  — a little  too 
cold  for  that,  Edna? 
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RIGHT  DOWN  OUR  ALLEY, . . . . 


Almost  every  night  is  bowling  night  at  the 
Cordage  alleys  and  among  the  bowling  wonders  are 
the  Machine  Shop  boys  who  are  ringing  up  high 
scores  in  Class  B.  Chuckling  over  their  talley  sheet 
record  are  (left  to  right)  Jesse  Robbins,  George 
Aldrovandi,  Charlie  Hurle  and  Bob  Sampson,  while 
Charlie  Kaiser  beams  in  the  background. 


The  Bowlaways  and  Paint  Shop  teams  met  in  competition  recently  and 
made  sparks  and  pins  fly.  (Left  to  right)  Donald  Mayers,  John  Munch  and 
George  Fontaine  watch  the  Bowlaways’  score  piling  up,  while  on  the  right  Bunny 
Thom  and  Tote  Raymond  talley  for  the  Paint  Shop  team.  (Standing)  Andrew 
Brenner  and  Antone  Souza,  paint  brush  wielders  by  day,  are  raring  to  try  their 
hand  at  rolling  ’em. 


Sidebumed  Yankee  Thrifty,  Grim- 
Lipped,  Deseended  from  Plymouth  Rock 


A quiz  based  on  the  recent  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  article  about 
Plymouth  Cordage  and  recently 
submitted  to  high  school  students 
all  over  the  country,  brought  some 
interesting  — if  perhaps  not  too 
accurate — replies.  The  quiz  con- 
sisted of  a series  of  questions  and 
was  conducted  by  Prof.  Charles 
Bellaty,  formerly  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

CORDAGE  NEWS  readers  will 
probably  be  interested  in  some  of 
the  replies  received  and  we  are 
printing  a few  below: 

Question:  Why  is  a rope-making 
place  called  a “ropewalk”? 

A rope-making  place  is  called 
a ropewalk  because  in  the  early 
days  of  rope-making,  the  rope- 
m^ers  used  to  walk  back  from  a 
wheel  for  spinning  the  rope.  They 
would  hold  the  strands  in  their 
hands  and  twist  them  into  rope 
as  the  tui’ning  wheel  drew  it  on- 
ward ....  a place  where  rope 
is  made  is  called  a “ropewalk” 
because  originally  , rope  - makers 
walked  backwards  down  long 
sheds,  laying  the  rope  as  they 
walked  ....  a place  where  spe- 
cial jobs  ai*e  usually  undertaken. 
The  men  walk  along  side  carts 
tending  the  strands  before  it  and 
the  newborn  rope  behind  it  ...  . 
because  one  workman  is  seen  cut- 
ting a long  strand  from  a hide 
which  he  turns  around  as  he  cuts, 
while  another  man  walks  back- 
ward with  this  twisting  it  as  he 
goes  ....  the  men  walked  back- 
ward from  a turning  wheel  twist- 
ing rope,  which  was  how  it  got 
the  name  “ropewalk”  ....  it  was 
a low  building  where  men  walked 
back  and  forth  from  turning  the 
rope  to  make  it  strong  ....  ropes 
are  manufactured  in  long  build- 
ings in  which  one  machine  is 
placed  behind  the  other.  In  this 
way  the  raw  fiber  begins  at  one 
end  and  is  finished  rope  at  the 
other  end  of  its  “walk”  ....  rope- 
making places  are  called  rope- 
walks  in  honor  of  the  beginning 
of  rope-making  ....  the  men 
walk  along  with  their  wagons  and 
the  rope  trailing  behind  them, 
that  is  how  the  name  “ropewalk” 
originated  ....  low,  rambling 
buildings  caused  the  spinners  and 
rope-makers  to  walk  back  and 
forth  while  doing  their  particular 
work,  so  the  rope-making  places 
were  called  ropewalks. 

Question:  Does  twisting  the 
fibers  add  to  the  strength?  Why? 

By  twisting  the  fibers  of  a rope 
together  the  sti’ength  of  each  fiber 
helps  support  the  other  fibers 
around  it.  If  they  weren’t  twisted 
they  all  would  break  after  slight 
use.  Twisting  unites  the  fibers 
tightly  so  that  each  will  do  its 
share  of  work  thereby  lessening 
the  individual  load  ....  if  the 
strands  or  fibers  were  not  twisted 
or  if  they  were  all  twisted  in  the 
same  direction,  the  rope  would 
soon  unwrap  itself  and  become 
a soft  and  fiuffy  mass  of  fiber 


....  if  the  fibers  were  not  twisted 
there  would  be,  instead  of  a rope, 
a mass  of  separate  fibers,  having 
only  the  strength  of  so  much  hay. 
Twisting  provides  the  friction  ne- 
cessary to  hold  all  these  fibers 
together,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
pulled  apart  ....  by  twisting  the 
fibers  in  one  direction  and  the 
strands  in  another,  the  strains 
on  the  fibers  cancel  each  other, 
thus  preventing  unraveling  under 
normal  usages  ....  if  all  the 
twisting  were  done  in  one  direc- 
tion the  rope  would  soon  unwrap 
itself  and  revert  to  fluffy  fibers 
....  twisting  the  fibers  together 
causes  them  to  entwine  with  each 
other  and  have  a better  hold  on 
each  other  ....  because  it  makes 
it  thicker  and  heavier  and  in- 
cludes more  rope  ....  twisting 
adds  strength  by  allowing  the 
strands  to  expand  ....  it  is  for 
the  same  reason  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  pull  out  a crooked  nail 
than  a straight  one  ....  because 
of  the  Law  of  Physics. 

Question:  What  is  meant  by  a 
“sidebumed”  Yankee? 

Sidebumed  Yankee  refers  to 
the  old  New  England  custom  of 
men  growing  sideburns,  especially 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company.  New 
Englanders  wore  theii'  sideburns 
with  dignity  and  usually  had  the 
longest  and  trimmest  sideburns  of 
any  section  of  the  country  .... 
a sidebumed  Yankee  is  a thrifty, 
conservative,  grim  - lipped  inde- 
pendent individual  believed  to  be 
descended  from  the  Plymouth 
Rock  ....  the  author  is  no  doubt 
referring  to  the  old  - fashioned, 
straight-laced  Yankee  traders  of 
the  19th  century  ....  an  aristro- 
crat  and  native  of  New  England 
. ...  a man  with  hair  growing 
down  the  front  of  his  ears  .... 
a native  or  citizen  of  New  Eng- 
land with  short  side  whiskers 
worn  with  a smooth  chin  . . . . 
a New  England  American  with 
sideburns  along  side  his  ears, 
which  are  patches  of  hair  that  he 
lets  grow  ....  one  that  lets  his 
hair  grow  down  half  way  on  the 
side  of  his  face  ....  a man  that 
needs  his  ham  cut  ....  a man 
from  the  North  that  has  not 
shaved  for  quite  some  time,  rough 
skin  ....  letting  the  loeard  grow 
to  a balloon-shaped  form  at  each 
side  to  the  level  of  the  mouth  .... 
one  that  has  long  sideboards 
which  extend  approximately  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ear  ....  indi- 
cates that  Bourne  Spooner,  found- 
er of  Plymouth  Cordage,  was 
somewhat  of  a stiff-necked  re- 
former. 


Choppers 

“Tm  stepping  out  in  society. 
Tonight  I’m  having  dinner  with 
the  upper  set.” 

“The  steak  may  be  tough — bet- 
ter take  the  lower  set,  too.” 


Cordage  Bowling  League 

TEAM  STANDINGS 
Week  Ending  January  11 
MEN  (Class  A) 


Won 

Lost 

Robbins  Oil  . . 

38 

6 

Rossi  Five  . . . 

35 

9 

Dexter  Shoe  . . 

31 

13 

Hillside  Club  . 

22 

26 

Duxbury  

20 

28 

Old  Timers  . . 

18 

30 

C.  I.  O 

12 

36 

Loring’s  Bricklayers  . . 8 

36 

MEN 

(Class  B) 

Won 

Lost 

Mori  Electric 

31 

17 

Bowlaways  . . . 

30 

18 

Five  T.  S.  . . . 

27 

21 

Seaside  Grill  . 

27 

21 

Paint  Shop  . . 

26 

22 

Machine  Shop 

24 

24 

Rope  Room  . . 

24 

24 

Happy  Valley  . 

20 

28 

U.  A.  V 

18 

30 

Atomic  Seven 

13 

35 

LADIES  (Class  A) 

Won 

Lost 

Darsch’s  

36 

12 

Mori  Electric 

36 

12 

Buttner’s  . . . . 

32 

16 

Besse’s  

31 

17 

Benotti’s  

30 

18 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop  30 

18 

LADIES  (Class  B) 

Won 

Lost 

Mystery  Five  . 

26 

22 

Piazzi’s  

20 

28 

C.  I.  O 

15 

33 

Padovani’s  . . . 

13 

35 

St.  Mary’s  . . . 

13 

35 

Happy-Go-Lucky  6 

42 

LAST  WEEK’S  MATCHES 

MEN 

(Class  A) 

Robbins  Oil 

4 Hillside  Club 

0 

Old  Timers 

3 Duxbury 

1 

Rossi  Five 

4 Loring’s 

0 

Dexter  Shoe 

4 C.  I.  O. 

0 

MEN 

(Class  B) 

Happy  Valley 

3 Paint  Shop 

1 

Five  T.  S. 

3 Machine  Shop 

1 

Bowlaways 

3 U.  A.  V. 

1 

Seaside  Grill 

4 Atomic  Seven 

0 

Rope  Room 

3 Mori  Electric 

1 

LADIES  (Class  A) 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop  3 Benottl's  1 

Besse’s  2 Buttner’s  2 

Darsch’s  3 Mon  Electric  1 

LADIES  (Class  B) 

Plazzi’s  2 Mystery  Five  2 

C.  I,  O.  3 St.  Mary’s  1 


PaUovani’s  3 Happy-Go-Lucky  1 


LABORATORY 


MARIE  VERNAZARRO 

Well,  here  are  the  happenings 
at  the  Lab  since  last  we  were  in 
print : 

On  January  3,  Phoebe  Shirley 
attended  a showing  of  the  Ice  Ca- 
pades  in  the  Boston  Garden. 

On  our  sick  list  this  month  are 
Fred  Travers  who  was  ill  with  a 
cold  January  3,  and  Bob  Pardee 
who  was  ill  with  a cold  one  day 
during  Christmas  week. 

Ah,  yes.  New  Year’s  Eve!  . . . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Ashley,  Rob- 
ert Pardee,  Alan  Wood,  Dorothy 
Dunbar,  Lois  Chandler  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Earl  Harper  spent  a gala 
New  Year’s  Eve  in  the  Circus 
Room,  Hotel  Bradford,  Boston.  A 
good  time  was  had  by  all. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  G.  Remick 
were  hosts  to  a group  of  friends  at 
a party  in  their  home,  New  Year’s 
Eve. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bryce  Prindle  spent 
New  Year’s  Eve  tripping  the  light 
fantastic  in  Memorial  Hall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Vernaz- 
zaro  attended  a family  gathering 
of  the  Hurle  family  in  the  Odd 
Fellows  hall  in  Kingston,  New 
Year’s  Eve. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Travers  spent 
New  Year’s  Eve  at  a party  with 
friends  in  Newton. 

Everyone  seems  to  be  of  the 
opinion  here  in  the  Lab  that  they 
are  very  glad  New  Year’s  Eve 
comes  only  once  a year;  although 
everyone  had  a good  time,  he  is 
still  ready  to  settle  down  to  work 
until  next  year. 


Double  Attraction 


You  might  think  you  were  seeing  double,  but  actually  they’re  the 
cute  twin  daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Watterson.  That’s  Linda 
Ann  on  the  left  and  Lynn  Carol  on  the  right  and  they’re  eight  months 
old.  Mrs.  Watterson  was  formerly  Gina  Alviti  who  worked  in  No.  Z 
Mill.  Harold  is  an  elevator  operator  in  No.  2 Mill. 
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FIVE  MEN  END  SERVICE  AT  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 


JOE  C.  MATIAS 


ORESTE  DIEGOLI  WILLIAM  REAGAN 


NANDO  PIAZZI 


ANTONE  SCALABRONI 


Following  lifetimes  of  service  to 
Plymouth  Cordage,  five  men  re- 
tired from  their  jobs  here  during 
the  past  month. 

After  nearly  43  years  with 
Plymouth  Cordage,  Joe  C.  Matias 
was  retired  on  a pension  on  Janu- 
ary 6.  Joe  was  a familiar  figure 
in  No.  2 Mill  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a janitor.  He  has  worked 
in  No.  2 Mill  since  May  1,  1933, 


SPINNING  DEPT. 
No.  3 Mill 


DEOLINDA  COSTA 

Mrs.  Josephine  A d a m o of 
Spooner  street  entertained  several 
guests  at  a dinner  party  at  her 
home  in  honor  of  her  husband’s 
50th  birthday. 

Leslie  Brown  of  Duxbury  has 
been  out  the  past  week  due  to  a 
sprained  back. 

We  are  glad  to  have  back  with 
us  once  again  Marilda  Joubert 
who  has  been  out  for  eight  weeks 
with  illness. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Michel  of  Spoon- 
er street  gave  a dinner  party  to  90 
members  of  the  Holy  Name  Soci- 
ety at  the  Alsace  Lorraine  Hall  on 
Saturday  evening. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bergami  of  Alden 
street  was  one  of  the  fortunate 
girls  of  our  department  who  at- 
tended the  Ice  Capades  at  the 
Boston  Garden. 


HARRIS  HALL 


JOYCE  PALMER 

The  New  Year  finds  things 
pretty  much  the  same  at  Harris 
Hall. 

Joan  Lewis  has  been  confined  to 
her  home  the  last  two  weeks  with 
the  grippe,  with  Irene  Tavares 
carrying  on  her  route  in  the  No.  3 
Mill. 

Dorothy  Proule  spent  the  week- 
end of  December  28th  with  her 
sister  in  Bridgewater. 

Eleanor  Vacchi  was  one  of  the 
bridesmaids  at  her  brother’s  wed- 
ding, Edmund  Manfredi,  on  Sun- 
day, December  19.  The  wedding 
was  held  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  by 
candlelight,  at  5 o’clock. 


Highways  that  lead  to  safety: 
FAIRNESS,  ALERTNESS,  COUR- 
TESY and  KNOWLEDGE. 


Better  to  cripple  a schedule 
than  a pedestrian. 


and  previous  to  that  he  worked 
in  No.  1 Mill  and  No.  3 Mill. 

Oreste  Diegoh  was  pensioned  on 
December  30,  1946,  after  nearly 
41  years  of  continuous  service  to 
the  Company.  He  was  a rope 
forming  machine  tender  in  the 
Ropewalk  and  had  worked  in  that 
department  all  through  his  em- 
ployment with  the  Company. 

William  T.  Reagan,  who  recent- 
ly completed  30  y«ars  of  service 
with  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 


Savings  Bond  Sales 
Top  Seven  Billion 

Almost  seven  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  in  United  States  Sav- 
ings Bonds  were  invested  by 
Americans  during  1946,  of  which 
amount  $4,400,000,000  was  in 
Series  E Bonds,  according  to  Ver- 
non L.  Clark,  national  director 
of  the  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  Divi- 
sion, Treasury  Department. 

Between  May  1,  1941,  and  the 
end  of  the  Victory  Loan,  a year 
ago,  a billion  E bonds  were  sold 
for  $39.7  billions  to  help  finance 
the  war.  They  were  sold  so  widely 
and  so  well  that  $30.2  billions 
worth  are  outstanding  today,  a 
redemption  of  only  1.6  percent. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts 
alone  bought  310  milUon  dollars’ 
worth  of  Savings  Bonds  during 
last  year,  or  well  over  a million 
dollars  for  each  business  day. 

Furthermore,  the  redemption 
experience  of  Massachusetts  is 
well  below  that  of  the  nation  as 
a whole  and  has  been  running  at 
the  rate  of  about  7/10  of  one  per- 
cent a month  of  the  total  number 
of  E bonds  purchased  in  the  state. 

O.C.M.R-A.  Benefits 
Paid  After  8th  Day 

At  a meeting  of  the  Old  Colony 
Mutual  Relief  Association  held 
Friday  evening,  January  10,  at 
Harris  Hall,  it  was  voted  that  im- 
til  further  notice  members  would 
not  begin  receiving  disabiUty  bene- 
fits until  after  the  eighth  day  of 
the  disability.  Payments  would 
not  be  retroactive  to  the  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  disabiUty  as 
has  been  the  practice  heretofore. 

The  financial  statement  for  the 
year  just  ended  was  given.  This 
showed  a net  loss  for  the  year  of 
$894.85. 

Following  the  meeting,  John  W. 
Searles,  Industrial  Relations  Man- 
ager, showed  colored  slides  which 
he  took  while  in  the  Armed  Forces. 


retired  on  January  6,  receiving  a 
retirement  wage.  Bill  was  a teigger 
in  the  Receiving  Department  and 
worked  in  that  department  since 
December  10,  1923. 

After  over  29  years  of  service, 
Nando  Piazzi  retired  on  December 
30,  1946.  Nando  was  an  employee 
in  the  Department  of  Grounds 
during  his  many  years  with  Plym- 
outh Cordage.  He  received  a re- 
tirement wage. 


Hi  diddle,  diddle,  the  cat  and  the 
fiddle, 

He  called  the  sergeant  a goon 
The  MP’s  laughed  to  see  such 
sport. 

Court-martial:  tomorrow  at  noon. 


Cowboy:  “What  kind  of  a 
saddle  you  want — with  a horn  or 
without?’’ 

Dude:  “Without.  There  isn’t 
much  traffic  around  here.” 


“Every  time  I put  on  a clean 
shirt  I find  some  buttons  missing. 
What  should  I do?” 

“One  of  two  things — get  mar- 
ried or  get  a divorce.” 


Last  night  I held  a lovely  hand, 

A hand  so  soft  and  neat, 

I thought  my  heart  would  burst 
with  joy 

So  wildly  did  it  beat. 

No  other  hand  could  stir  my  pulse. 
Could  greater  solace  bring. 

Than  the  dear  hand  I held  last 
night — 

Four  aces  and  a king. 


The  bride  of  a few  weeks  no- 
ticed her  husband  was  depressed. 
“Gerald,  dearest,”  she  said,  “I 
know  there  is  something  troubling 
you,  and  I want  you  to  tell  me 
what  it  is;  your  worries  are  not 
your  worries  now.  They’re  OUR 
worries!”  “Oh,  very  well,”  he  said. 
“We’ve  just  had  a letter  from  a 
girl  in  New  York  and  she’s  suing 
us  for  breach  of  promise.” 


A wedding  ring  is  like  a tourni- 
quet: it  stops  your  circulation. 


The  teacher  was  explaining  to 
her  class  what  was  meant  by 
“bigamy.” 

“It  means,”  she  said,  “having 
two  wives  at  one  time.  Now,  can 
any  boy  tell  me  what  word  means 
having  only  one  wife?” 

“I  can,  teacher,”  said  one  boy; 
“monotony.” 


Antone  Scalabroni  retired  on 
December  30  also  after  nearly  25 
years  of  continuous  service,  re- 
ceiving a retirement  wage.  Tony 
worked  in  the  Rope  Room  since 
August  4,  1939,  but  all  his  service 
previous  to  that  date  was  spent  in 
the  Department  of  Groimds. 

Congratulations,  men,  for  your 
many  years  of  service!  Here’s  to 
as  many  years  of  pleasure  in  the 
days  to  come! 


A touring  American  go  - getter 
noticed  a lazy  Indian  chief  lolling 
at  the  door  of  his  wigwam  some- 
where out  West. 

“Chief,”  remonstrated  the  go- 
getter,  “why  don’t  you  get  a job 
in  a factory?” 

“Why?”  grunted  the  chief. 

“Well,  you  could  earn  a lot  of 
money.  Maybe  thirty  or  forty  dol- 
lars a week.” 

“Why,”  insisted  the  chief. 

“Oh,  if  you  worked  hard  and 
saved  your  money,  you’d  soon 
have  a bank  account.  Wouldn’t 
you  like  that?” 

“Why?”  again  asked  the  chief. 

“For  goodness  sake!”  shouted 
the  exasperated  go-getter.  “With 
a big  bank  account  you  could  re- 
tire, and  then  you  wouldn’t  have 
to  work  any  more.” 

“Not  working  now,”  pointed  out 
the  chief. 


Breathes  there  a man  with  soul 
so  dead. 

Who  never  hath  turned  his  head 
and  said: 

“Hiunmmmmmmm,  not  bad!” 


“What  do  you  think  of  govern- 
ment ownership  of  industries?” 

“I’m  for  it.  When  the  govern- 
ment owns  everything,  it  will  have 
to  pay  all  the  taxes  itself.” 


The  patient  was  getting  better. 
He  had  asked  repeatedly  for  food 
and  finally  the  nurse  served  him 
a mere  spoonful  of  rice. 

“That  was  wonderful.”  he  said 
as  he  finished.  “Now  bring  me  a 
postage  stamp.  I want  to  read.” 


A city  and  a chorus  girl 
Are  much  alike,  ’tis  true; 

A city’s  built  with  outskirts; 
A chorus  girl  is,  too. 


Voice  on  telephone:  “My  son 
has  a severe  cold  and  won’t  be 
able  to  come  to  school  today.” 

Teacher:  “Very  well,  sir.  Who 
is  this  speaking?” 

Voice:  “This  is  my  father.” 


dfooLsk 


ness 


Myrlle 


Right  Around  Home  By  Dudley  Fisher 
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ONE  MAN’S  HOBBY’ 


In  true  nautical  fashion,  Ralph  Drew  has  converted  a section  of  the  basement  of  his  home  into  a 
game  room.  The  photograph  on  the  left  shows  the  sectional  bookcase  Mr.  Drew  made  to  hold  knick- 
t ®tc.,  while  at  the  top  of  the  picture  can  be  seen  a portion  of  the  ceiling  panel  made 

of  old  Plymouth  Cordage  fishing  advertisement  photographs.  In  the  photograph  on  the  right  can  be 
seen  the  bunk  Ralph  made  and,  in  the  extreme  right,  a portion  of  the  open  corner  cupboard  he  built. 


Originally  a chicken  house,  then  a storage  place  for  garden  tools,  this  attractive  little  house  is  now  a 
summer  house  for  picnics,  parties  or  a children’s  playroom.  The  roof  was  shingled,  and  a brick  chimney 
was  built  for  the  indoor  fireplace.  The  interior  view  shows  the  fireplace.  Before  it  is  a stool  Ralph  made. 


INCOME  TAX  RECEIPTS 
TO  GO  OUT  JAN.  29 

Income  tax  withtholding  re- 
ceipts (Form  W-2)  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  employees  on  or  about 
January  29.  The  receipt  will  give 
the  total  amount  of  wages  paid 
the  employee  in  1946  and  the 
amount  of  income  tax  withheld. 

The  forms  are  made  out  in 
triplicate  with  the  employee  re- 
ceiving the  original  and  duplicate. 
The  third  copy  is  sent  by  the 
Company  to  the  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue. 

Workers  may  use  this  brief  form 
for  a federal  income  tax  return  if 
their  total  income  for  1946  was 
less  than  $5,000  and  if  their  other 
income  aside  from  wages  (divi- 
dends, interests,  etc.)  is  less  than 
$100.  Employees  with  incomes  ex- 
ceeding $5,000  must  make  a long- 
foi-m  retui-n  on  Form  1040. 

Federal  income  tax  returns 
must  be  filed  on  or  before  March 
15.  State  income  tax  returns  must 
be  filed  by  March  1.  Both  tax 
forms  will  be  available  shortly  at 
the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  at  postoffices  and 
banks. 

As  in  the  past,  Mrs.  Margaret 
E.  McLean  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Department  and  William 
A.  Gilman  of  the  Credit  Union 
will  assist  anyone  who  wishes  to 
be  helped  in  making  out  their  tax 
returns.  However,  they  must  have 
the  following  information  before 
they  can  begin  to  prepare  your 
return : real  estate  taxes  paid,  in- 
terest on  mortgages,  contributions, 
medical  or  dental  expenses,  auto- 
mobile tax  on  gasoline  (at  the 
rate  of  Sp  per  gallon),  motor  ex- 
cise tax,  license  and  registration, 
poll  tax,  union  dues,  any  losses 
from  fii'e,  theft,  or  other  casualty, 
and  interest  on  savings. 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  you  will 
find  additional  infonnation  on 
filing  both  federal  and  state  in- 
come taxes. 


Your  Federal  Income  Tax 
Return  for  1946 

Q.  Who  must  file  a federal  in- 
come tax  return  for  1946?  A. 
Every  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States,  including  minors, 
must  file  a return  if  he  or  she  had 
$500  or  more  gross  income  in  1946. 

Q.  Should  I file  if  I am  single 
and  my  income  was  less  than  $500 
in  1946?  A.  Yes,  you  should  to 
get  a refund  of  the  tax  withheld. 

Q.  Do  social  security,  old  age 
and  survivor  benefits  or  state  un- 
employment insurance  payments 
count  as  gross  income?  A.  No. 
They  should  not  be  counted  for 
income  tax  purposes. 

Q.  What  is  a joint  return?  A. 
A joint  return  is  a return  on  which 
husband  and  wife  report  their  tax- 
able income  together.  The  total 
income,  deductions  and  credits,  are 
treated  as  though  husband  and 
wife  are  one  person.  Exemptions 
are  allowed  for  both. 

Q.  Can  I file  a joint  return  if 
my  wife  does  not  work  and  has  no 
income?  A.  Yes,  a husband  and 
wife  can  file  a joint  return  even 
though  one  has  no  income. 

Q.  Can  a married  couple  use  a 
withholding  receipt  to  show  their 
combined  income?  A.  Yes,  if  the 
combined  income  is  less  than 
than  $5,000  and  consists  entirely 
of  wages  reported  on  withholding 
receipts  and  not  more  than  $100 
or  other  wages,  dividends  and  in- 
terest. 

Q.  How  should  husband  and 
wife  having  more  than  one  receipt 
file  a combined  return?  A.  Fill  out 
only  the  last  form  received  and 
make  no  entries  on  the  other 
forms.  Sign  the  completed  form, 
fasten  all  others  securely  to  it  and 
mail  to  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue.  The  same  procedure  is 
to  be  followed  if  you  are  single  and 
receive  more  than  one  withhold- 
ing receipt. 

Q.  Must  any  payment  accom- 
pany the  withholding  receipt  re- 
ceipt return?  A.  No.  The  Collec- 
tor of  Internal  Revenue  will  de- 
termine your  tax  and  send  you  a 
bill  if  your  tax  liability  is  greater 
than  the  amounts  withheld  from 
your  pay. 


“It’s  just  one  man’s  hobby.” 

That’s  how  Ralph  Drew  sums 
up  the  work  he  has  done  at  his 
home  on  Holmes  Terrace,  convert- 
ing a section  of  the  basement  into 
a play  room  and  renovating  a 
small  building  in  his  yard,  making 
it  into  an  attractive  summer 
house. 

One  can  practically  get  a whiff 
of  the  salty  tang  of  the  ocean  and 
feel  the  rhythm  of  the  sea  when 
visiting  the  cellar  of  his  house. 
Here  he  has  converted  a sectioned- 
off  portion  into  a veritable  ship’s 
cabin.,  complete  with  nautical  fur- 
nishings which  refiect  Ralph’s 
love  for  the  sea.  Many  of  these 
furnishings  are  right  from  his 
sailboat  which  he  has  stored  for 
the  winter. 

He  has  puttered  around  down 
there  in  his  spare  time  over  a 
period  of  years,  refinishing  furni- 
ture, building  cabinets  and  chests 
and  the  result  is  a ship-shape 
room  ideal  for  Sunday  night  sup- 
pers, parties  and  games. 

The  walls  are  painted  a light 
sea  green  and  over  one  wall  he  has 


Your  State  Income  Tax 

Return  for  1946 

Q.  Who  must  file  a state  in- 
come tax  return  for  1946?  A.  Any- 
one receiving  a gross  income  of 
$2000  or  more  must  file.  Also  any- 
one receiving  an  income  from:  1. 
taxable  annuities,  2.  taxable  gains 
from  dealings  in  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  intangible  property,  or  3. 
taxable  interest  or  dividends. 

Q.  May  a joint  state  return  be 
filed?  A.  No.  State  returns  can- 
not be  combined. 

Q.  When  must  the  state  income 
tax  return  be  filed?  A.  On  or  be- 
fore March  1. 

Q.  How  are  the  number  of  ex- 
ceptions determined?  A.  You  are 
entitled  to  a $500  exemption  for 
your  wife  and  children  provided 
they  are  dependent  upon  you  and 
provided  the  children  are  not  over 
18  years  of  age. 

Q.  If,  after  taking  my  exemp- 
tions, my  income  is  less  than 
$2000,  do  I still  have  to  file  a state 
return?  A.  Yes,  although  no  tax 
will  be  payable. 


stretched  a real  fishing  net  dyed 
a dark  green.  On  the  window  of 
this  same  wall  he  has  hung  cur- 
tains made  by  his  daughter,  Betsy, 
from  an  old  sail  and  with  yacht 
rope  tie-backs. 

Two  life  preservers  make  ap- 
propriate frames  for  old  Plymouth 
Cordage  ship  calendars  and  other 
famous  ship  paintings  decorate 
the  walls.  Photographs  used  in 
Cordage  advertisements  in  fishing 
magazines  form  an  attractive 
panel  along  the  ceiling  molding. 

Against  the  left  hand  wall  Mr. 
Drew  has  built  a cabinet  in  which 
he  keeps  books,  glasses,  papers 
and  things  of  that  sort.  As  orna- 
ments on  it  he  has  a handsome 
ship  model,  a sextant,  telescope, 
lanterns  and  other  nautical  gear. 

On  the  right  hand  side  he  has 
made  a built-in  bunk  and  an  open 
corner  cupboard.  Two  port-holes, 
cut  from  the  wooden  partition  he 
put  up  for  the  fourth  wall,  add  a 
finishing  touch  to  the  room. 

This  pEist  summer  Mr.  Drew’s 
interests  were  centered  out  in  his 
yard  where  he  renovated  a small 
building,  originally  a hen  house. 


Olympics  Clash  With 
Plymouth  Vets  Jan.  17 

’The  opening  guns  in  the  series 
for  the  Town  Basketball  Cham- 
pionship will  take  place  tonight, 
Friday,  January  17th,  at  the  Cord- 
age Auditorium,  when  the  first  and 
second  teams  of  the  Plymouth 
Olympics  clash  with  the  first  and 
second  teams  of  the  Plymouth 
Veterans. 

Interest  is  keen  in  tonight’s 
series  and  a record  crowd  is  an- 
ticipated as  the  Vets  will  bring 
a host  of  followers  to  the  Cordage 
Hall. 

Coach  Jim  Cavicchi  of  the  Pics 
will  throw  his  strongest  lineup  at 
the  in-town  delegates  with  Wayne 
Allen  and  Pete  Brigida  at  for- 
wards: George  Berardi  at  center; 
and  Johnny  Gascoyne  and  Harry 
Tangley  as  backs. 

The  Vets  will  be  without  the 
services  of  their  coach,  Jeff  Nu- 
nez, who  will  be  with  the  High 
School  team  at  Memorial  Hall, 
but  Nunez  has  announced  his 


and  made  it  into  an  attractive, 
comfortable  summer  house.  Ralph 
was  assisted  in  this  project  by  his 
son.  Bob,  recently  discharged  from 
the  Navy.  Together  they  had  a 
concrete  floor  laid,  put  cellotex  on 
the  walls,  painted  the  windows 
white  anci  the  walls  and  ceiling 
green. 

A brick  fireplace  was  built  and 
the  house  was  wired  for  electricity. 
With  a portable  electric  heater, 
the  house  is  comfortable  until  late 
fall. 

The  outside  is  particularly  at- 
tractive with  a little  white  picket 
fence.  Mr.  Drew  also  made  a 
round  fish  pond  which  he  stocks 
with  goldfish  in  the  summer.  In 
the  summer  also  he  has  flowers 
growing  around  the  edge  of  the 
fence. 

The  Drews  call  the  house  “Par- 
Ka  Inn”  in  honor  of  a relative, 
who  has  found  the  place  so  attrac- 
tive he  prefers  to  sleep  there  when 
visiting  them.  A quaint  hanging 
sign  and  a pinch  bottle,  in  which 
Mr.  Drew  plans  to  put  a light,  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  ex- 
terior. 


starting  lineup  of  Telio  Giammar- 
co  and  Lenny  Bernardo  at  for- 
wards: George  Randall  at  center; 
and  Harold  and  Dunham  Rogers 
as  backs. 

The  main  game  will  be  at  8 
o’clock  followed  by  a dance  pro- 
gram with  Joe  Correa  and  his  or- 
chestra. 


CARPET  YARNS 

AGAIN  BEING  MADE 

An  order  for  carpet  yarn  has 
been  received . here  after  a long 
delay  caused  by  the  war. 

The  yarn  is  prepared  and  spun 
in  No.  2 Mill  and  is  twisted  in  No. 
1 Mill,  then  returned  to  No.  2 to 
be  striped  dyed.  It  is  then  sent 
back  to  No.  1 again  to  be  balled 
and  packaged. 

Dying  the  yarn  is  an  intricate 
process.  A portion  of  it  is  dyed 
and  then  turned  in  such  a manner 
in  order  to  dye  another  portion 
a different  color.  Sometimes  as 
many  as  three  colors  are  used 
consecutively,  making  a pattern 
of  colors  when  woven  together  in 
the  carpet. 

—TINA  TAVARES 
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Company  Buys  New  Orleans  Mill 


3 FEDERAL  FIBRE  MILLS  DIVISION,  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 


Philippine  Abaca  Production 
Only  30%  Of  Pre-War  Output 

Plantations  Ravaged  by  War  Will  Take  Several  Years  to 
Rehabilitate,  Mr.  Cheney  Reports  After  3-Month  Tour 

Devastated  by  the  ravages  of  war  and  with  rehabilitation  proceed- 
ing at  a snail’s  pace  because  of  lack  of  money  and  proper  organization, 
the  Philippine  Islands  are  now  operating  at  around  30  percent  of  their 
pre-war  volume  in  the  production  of  abaca,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions made  by  Stanley  Cheney  of  the  Fiber  Department  who  recently 
returned  from  a three-month  tour  of  the  Islands. 


This  situation  is  not  expected  to 
improve  for  at  least  two  or  three 
years,  when  production  may  be 
stepped  up  to  50  percent  of  pre- 
war output.  In  five  years’  time, 
if  rehabilitation  proceeds  at  the 
maximum  rate,  the  figure  may 
reach  70  percent,  but  only  if  new 
virgin  areas  are  planted  can  pro- 
duction equal  its  pre-war  volume. 

While  this  outlook  may  seem 
rather  bleak  to  everyone  connect- 
ed with  the  cordage  industry,  it 
may  change  for  the  better  if  suf- 
ficient capital  is  interested,  if  the 
necessary  labor  is  found,  and  bet- 
ter methods  of  plantation  oper- 
ation are  adopted. 

f The  purpose  of  Mr.  Cheney’s 
trip  was  to  gain  first-hand  in- 
formation on  the  abaca  situation 
in  the  Philippines  and  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  people 
in  the  fiber-growing  and  exporting 
business  in  the  Islands. 

To  do  this  he  had  to  travel  deep 
into  the  war-torn  and  weed- 
choked  areas,  which  in  pre-war 
days  produced  abaca,  as  well  as  to 
meet  and  talk  with  numerous 
people  connected  with  the  abaca 
’ business — native  workers,  growers, 
exporters  with  whom  we  do  busi- 
• ness,  and  high  officials  of  the 
I Philippine  Government  and  the 
American  Embassy  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 


His  first  few  days  were  spent  in 
Manila,  capital  of  the  Philippines. 
Formerly  known  as  the  “Pearl  of 
the  Orient,”  Manila  has  now  lost 
all  of  its  luster  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  tumbled  down  buildings 
and  shambles. 

In  Manila  Mr.  Cheney  talked  at 
length  with  Manuel  Roxas  (pro- 
nounced Ro'-has),  President  of 
the  Philippine  Republic,  and  to 
Philippine  Ambassador  Joaquin 
Elizalde.  Roxas’  plans  are  to  allot 
land  in  25  to  40-acre  lots  to  indi- 
viduals who  will  plant  their  own 
crops  and  bring  their  own  fiber  to 
market.  ’The  tenure  of  the  lease 
will  depend  on  the  individual’s 
ability  to  produce  and  he  would 
later  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  purchase  the  land. 

This  poses  a problem,  however; 
the  native  Filipino  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  scientific  abaca 
growing.  In  pre-war  days  practi- 
cally all  the  larger  plantations 
were  Japanese-owned  or  operated 
and  the  Japs  employed  Filipinos 
only  as  laborers.  With  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Japs  from  the  Islands 
went  most  of  the  know-how  of 
manila  cultivating,  cutting,  and 
marketing.  In  addition,  all  Japa- 
nese records  were  lost  or  destroyed 
so  the  Filipinos  have  practically 
no  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 


Becomes  Federal  Fibre  Division  of  Plymouth  Cordage; 
To  Provide  Established  Production  Unit  in  the  South 

The  Federal  Fibre  Mills,  New 
Orleans,  only  cordage  producer  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  bought  by  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  and 
becomes  the  Federal  Fibre  Mills 
Division  of  that  Company.  The 
purchase  became  effective  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1947  and  was  the  result 
of  many  months  of  negotiations 
between  officials  of  the  two  com- 
panies. 

“The  addition  of  this  newest 
member  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  is  another  step  in  our 
constant  effort  to  build  a sound 
business  that  will  provide  jobs  in 
the  years  ahead  as  it  has  for  the 
past  one  hundred  years  and  more,” 
commented  Ellis  W-  Brewster, 
Plymouth  Cordage  President,  as  he 
announced  the  acquisition, 
“Leadership  in  an  industry,  once 
won,  must  be  continuously  earned 
by  healthy  expaiision  in  research, 
production  and  selling  facilities. 
The  Federal  Fibre  Mills  Division,” 
Mr.  Brewster  added,  “gives  us  an 
established  production  apd  selling 
imit  in  the  South,  a rapidly  ex- 
panding section  of  the  coimtry.  It 
assiu-es  our  continued  leadership 
in  that  growing  market.” 
“GATEWAY” 

TO  LATIN  AMERICA 
Already  recognized  as  a major 
port  and  trading  area  in  the  South, 
New  Orleans  is  often  looked  upon 
as  the  “Gateway  to  Latin  Ameri- 
ca,” a slogan  which  its  business- 
men have  been  using  to  sell  its 
export  possibilities.  This  is  an- 
other factor  in  the  purchase  con- 
sidered by  company  officials  as 
they  look  for  expanding  markets 
for  cordage  products. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the 
new  division  is  the  fact  that  it 
marks  the  return  of  Plymouth  to 
New  Orleans.  Bourne  Spooner, 
founder  of  Cordage,  had  been 
making  rope  in  a New  Orleans 
ropewalk  some  time  before  he  de- 
cided to  return  to  his  home  town 
of  Plymouth  and  found  his  own 
business.  This  was  in  1824. 

Now,  Cordage  is  back  in  New 
Orleans  under  the  best  of  auspices. 
Federal  Mills,  founded  in  1932  by 
John  U.  Barr  and  Louis  F.  Klip- 
stein,  have  had  a healthy  growth 
through  a depression  and  into  the 
war  years. 

GROWTH  WAS  RAPID 
From  the  renting  of  a portion  of 
one  floor  in  the  building  shown, 
the  organization  expanded  first  to 
one  complete  floor,  to  two  floors, 
to  three  floors  and  finally  took 
over  the  entire  building  as  it  is 
today. 

The  original  production  of  Fed- 
eral Fibre  Mills  was  confined  to  a 
“No.  2”  sisal  rope.  After  a few 
months,  their  “No.  1”  sisal  went 
into  production.  The  company 
tried  its  hand  at  making  manila 
rope  in  1934  and  continued  to 
manufacture  sisal  and  manila 
ropes,  eventually  going  into  tying 
twine  production.  ’These  represent 
(Continued  on  Page  Two) 
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details  of  large  scale  abaca  oper- 
ations. 

VISITS  DAVAO 
After  leaving  Manila  Mr. 
Cheney  went  to  the  Province  of 
Davao  which  produced  over  50 
percent  of  the  pre-war  supply  of 
abaca.  Here  he  found  a few  plan- 
tations being  worked  and  these 
were  only  in  areas  which  were 
close  to  the  city  or  close  to  good 
roads. 

The  wretched  condition  of  the 
roads  in  the  Philippines  is  one  of 
the  greatest  single  factors  in  re- 
tarding rehabilitation  of  the  plan- 
tations. Mr.  Cheney  recalls  a trip 
from  Davao  to  Madaum,  a 45-mile 
trip  along  the  main  national 
highway,  which  took  him  seven 
(Continued  on  Page  Two) 
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Abaca  Production 

Continued  from  Page  One 

hours  of  jeep  riding.  Then,  in 
traveling  a road  corresponding  to 
our  state  highways,  he  and  his 
friends  were  caught  in  a cloud- 
burst which  tui'ned  the  road  into 
quagmire.  The  only  way  they 
could  proceed  was  to  engage  a 
group  of  Filipino  workers  whose 
trucks  were  also  bogged  down  to 
lift  the  jeep  and  carry  it  to  higher 
and  drier  ground.  A package  of 
cigarettes  was  the  inducement. 

“That  was  on  the  highways,” 
said  Mr.  Cheney.  “The  back  roads 
leading  to  the  plantations  are  in- 
describable. We  could  barely  get 
in  on  foot  so  there’s  no  chance  of 
a truck  getting  in  to  load  fiber.” 

The  abaca  situation  in  Davao 
reflects  the  general  situation 
throughout  the  Islands.  Thirty 
percent  of  the  plantation  lands 
are  producing  manila,  although 
because  of  the  acute  demand  for 
the  fiber,  the  operators  are  over- 
cutting the  stalks,  which  means 
this  area  will  be  producing  less  in 
future  years.  Another  40  percent 
can  possibly  be  restored  with 
careful  treatment,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  take  from  three  to  five 
years.  The  remaining  30  percent 
is  a total  loss.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  any  accurate  estimate  in 
these  categories  because  there  is 
so  much  land  which  nobody  knows 
anything  about  as  no  one  has  been 
able  to  get  in  to  inspect  it. 

OUTLINES  PLANS 

The  Governor  of  Davao  outlined 
his  plans  for  the  future  to  Mr. 
Cheney,  which,  as  far  as  abaca 
is  concerned,  are  to  strip  out  all 
the  fiber  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  present  Japanese  lands 
over  a period  of  time  and  then 
turn  them  over  to  ramie  (Chinese 
grass)  or  food  crops,  replacing 
them  with  virgin  areas  further 
north. 

Mr.  Cheney’s  next  trip  was  to 
the  Bicol  peninsula  in  Southeast- 
ern Luzon,  which  produces  the 
soft,  fine  fiber  of  which  Plymouth 
uses  more  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual manufacturer.  Some  of  the 
plants  in  this  area  are  125  years 
old  and  the  methods  of  harvest- 
ing are  about  as  primitive  now  as 
they  were  a century  ago.  Where 
the  Davao  area  had  become  semi- 
mechanized.  the  Bicol  people  did 
all  of  their  stripping  by  hand. 
Abaca  production  in  Bicol  has 
been  declining  in  the  past  25  years 
mainly  because  hand  labor  can- 
not compete  with  the  mechanized 
labor  of  the  other  regions. 

Aside  from  war  damage  to  the 
plantations  in  Davao,  another 
condition  hindering  the  produc- 
tion of  abaca  in  Bicol  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  natives — an  all-round 
disinterest  in  that  type  of  work. 
They  prefer  to  work  on  copra 
(coconut)  which  is  easier  to  har- 
vest and  prepare  for  market. 
Many  ai'e  satisfied  just  to  grow 
rice,  which  is  the  staple  food  in 
the  Philippines,  and  other  food 
crops  for  their  own  subsistence 
and  go  to  work  in  the  plantations 
only  when  they  want  a little 
spending  money.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  about  three  and  a half  times 
the  pre-war  level  and  the  price 
the  stripper  needs  for  his  produc- 
tion has  gone  up  accordingly. 

Tlieirs  is  a simple  life — a day- 
to-day  existance.  They  need 
money  only  to  buy  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life — a little  rice,  some 
cloth,  and  to  bet  on  a cock-fight. 
There  are  no  savings  banks  nor 
any  real  reason  to  save  money 
since,  above  these  necessities, 
there  is  nothing  to  spend  it  on. 

This  condition  will  not  always 
prevail  because  of  the  schools — 
every  little  village  or  barrio  has  its 
school  and  all  children  must  go — 
but  it  will  take  years  to  change  it 
completely. 

DINNER  INVITATIONS 

On  one  occasion  during  a visit 
to  a plantation.  Mr.  Cheney  was 
offered  the  choice  of  roast  pig  or 
chicken.  He  chose  the  chicken 
and  almost  immediately  heard  a 
squawking  in  the  back  yard.  Fif- 
teen minutes  later  he  sat  down  to 
a fried  chicken  dinner. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Cheney 
had  to  plow  through  ten  courses 
which  included  shrimp,  chicken, 
duck,  turkey,  liver,  fish,  pork,  eggs. 
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CHENEY  PHOTOS  SHOW  HAVOCS  OF  WAR 


A typical  scene  along  a Philippine  highway. 
Three  more  men  are  in  front  of  the  jeep,  pulling  on 
a rope. 


Little  remains  of  Manila  but  wreckage  and  de- 
bris. The  above  picture  shows  what  remains  of  St. 
Paul’s  Catholic  Church,  after  being  bombed  first  ' 
by  Japanese  troops  and  later  by  American  forces  to 
drive  the  Japs  out. 
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Hagotan  stripping  of  abaca  in 
the  Davao  area.  The  fibrous  strips 
are  cleaned  by  wrapping  them 
around  a wheel  and  drawing  them 
under  a knife. 


After  being  stripped  and  scraped 
in  this  semi-mechanized  method, 
the  fiber  is  hung  on  pegs  behind 
the  machine  to  dry.  Hegotan  strip- 
ping is  about  ten  times  faster  than 
hand  stripping. 


In  the  northern  province  of  Bicol  j 
all  fiber  is  still  stripped  by  hand.  ..jj 
The  strips  are  drawn  under  a I 
knife  hinged  over  a block  of  wood.  „ ■ 
This  frees  the  fibers  from  the  sur-  ^ 
rounding  pulp. ,, 


beef,  rice  and  all  this  topped  off 
by  a rich  dessert. 

"They  don’t  give  you  a chance 
to  pick  and  choose,  either,  but 
serve  them  one  after  the  other  as 
distinct  courses  and  press  you  to 
take  a repeat  on  any  one  that 
strikes  your  fancy.” 

Mr.  Cheney  made  the  trip  by 
plane,  leaving  San  Francisco 
October  17.  He  stopped  at  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Midway,  'Wake 
Island  and  Guam,  and  arrived  at 
Manila  on  October  ,21.  He  left 
Manila  to  return  to  this  country 
on  January  20,  arriving  in  Plym- 
outh on  January  31. 


MR.  WEAVER  STILL 

ASSISTANT  SUPT. 

The  announcement  of  our  pur- 
chase of  Federal  Fiber  Mills  stated 
that  Ralph  C.  Weaver  had  been 
made  Manager  of  the  New  Orleans 
mill.  Mr.  Weaver  continues  as 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Plymouth  plant  and  is  temporarily 
on  transfer  to  Federal  Fiber  Mills 
in  order  to  assist  in  bringing  cer- 
tain practices  in  that  plant  in  line 
with  Plymouth  standards.  This 
assignment  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  one  he  had  when  he  was 
sent  to  Consumers  Cordage  Com- 
pany in  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Weaver  will  remain  with 
Federal  Fiber  Mills  until  his  as- 
signment has  been  fulfilled.  He 
will  visit  Plymouth  as  often  as 
appears  necessary  to  report  prog- 
ress and  comments,  etc.  His 
family  will  continue  to  live  at 
Holmes  Terrace. 

During  Mr.  Weaver’s  absence, 
his  Plymouth  duties  will  be  divid- 
ed among  several  of  his  Plymouth 
associates. 


AT  HOSPITAL 

Our  switchboard  operator,  Rita 
Dries,  is  at  the  Jordan  Hospital 
recovering  from  a major  operation 
which  she  underwent  last  Satur- 
day morning.  She  will  be  away 
from  her  job  for  a period  of  about 
six  weeks.  Beatrice  Prouty  is  sub- 
stituting on  the  board  in  her  ab- 
sence. 


15^  Pay  Rise 

Goes  Into  Effeet 

An  increase  of  15^  an  hour  for 
all  wage  employees,  and  similar  in- 
creases for  certain  salaried  em- 
ployees of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  at  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, became  effective  as  of  Janu- 
ary 27,  1947. 

The  wage  increase  is  termed 
“across-the-board  increase”  which 
means  that  each  wage  employee 
receives  an  additional  15d  an  hour 
over  and  above  his  former  hourly 
pay,  and  for  each  hour  worked.  All 
hourly  wage  employees  receive  the 
increase,  but  base  rates  upon 
which  piece  work  or  incentive 
earnings  are  figured  are  not 
changed.  Pays  are  figured  upon 
same  rates  as  before  January  27th, 
adding  after  earnings  are  figured 
the  150  per  hour  increase  for  each 
hour  worked.  All  overseers  are 
prepared  to  answer  any  questions 
pertaining  to  how  any  person’s  pay 
is  figured. 

Negotiations  which  resulted  in 
the  increase  of  150  an  hour  for 
wage  employees  were  conducted 
from  December  10th  until  just 
prior  to  January  27th,  following  a 
request  received  by  the  Company 
from  the  Union.  The  request  was 
for  an  increase  of  200  per  hour 
and  after  many  hours  of  negotia- 
tion over  a period  of  several  weeks, 
agreement  was  reached  on  the  150- 
per-hour  increase  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Union  membership. 

Negotiations  were  handled  by  F. 
C.  Hilton,  R.  C.  Weaver,  J.  W. 
Searles,  E.  T.  Williams  and  W.  J. 
Kelleher  for  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company.  For  Local  692,  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO, 
negotiations  were  handled  by  An- 
tonio England  of  Boston,  T.W.U.A., 
Assistant  Cotton  Director;  James 
J.  Kennedy,  Area  Director;  Law- 
rence Mossey,  President,  Local  692 ; 
Anthony  C.  Rezendes,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; and  Alvin  Guidaboni,  Secre- 
tary. Other  members  of  the  nego- 
tiating committee  were  Joseph 
Silva,  Walter  Carr,  George  Grif- 
fin, James  Berardi,  Clement  Perry 
and  Alexander  Albertini. 


New  Orleans  Mill 

Continued  from  Paae  One 

the  products  of  the  mill  as  of  the 
time  it  became  a division  of  Plym- 
outh Cordage. 

Plans  for  the  most  effective  op- 
eration of  this  new  Division  as  a 
production  and  shipping  imit  are 
getting  under  way  rapidly.  R.  C. 
Weaver,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  Plymouth  Plant,  is  tempo- 
rarily in  New  Orleans  to  assist  in  i. 
bringing  practices  in  line  with ' 
Plymouth  standards.  This  assign- 
ment is  similar  to  the  job  he  did 
at  Consumers  Cordage  in  Dart- 
mouth when  Cordage  took  over 
that  plant  several  years  ago. 

John  U.  Barr,  who  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  rapid  growth  of 
Federal  Fibre  Mills,  and  who  had 
been  so  important  in  establishing 
this  unit  as  an  important  cordage 
factor  among  southern  buyers,  be- 
comes Vice  - President,  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company,  Federal  Fibre 
Mills  Division. 
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ENGAGED 


The  engagement  is  announced  of 
Rose  Anne  McGoff  of  the  Traffic 
Department,  to  William  Edward 
Po,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Po 
of  10  Savery’s  lane,  Plymouth.  Rose 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  J.  McGoff  of  Bradford  road, 
Kingston.  She  is  a graduate  of 
Kingston  High  School  and  Burdett 
College. 

Mr.  Po  is  a graduate  of  Plym- 
outh High  School  and  served  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  for  three  years.  He  is 
now  employed  by  Plymouth  Rock 
Cleaners. 

No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 
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Mechanical  Departments  Maintain 
$8,000,000  of  Plant  and  Equipment 

Provide  All  Types  of  Service  for  Plant  Operation, 
Maintenance  and  Tenement  Upkeep;  Make 
Much  of  Company's  Machinery 


(This  is  the  first  of  two  articles 
on  the  Mechanical  Departments  at 
Plymouth  Cordage.  The  second 
article  will  be  published  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE  NEWS.) 

Whether  it’s  sharpening  a pair 
of  scissors,  or  whether  it’s  a 
$50,000  construction  job,  it’s  all 
part  of  the  day’s  work  for  the 
Mechanical  Departments. 

Consisting  of  the  Machine 
Shops,  the  Carpenter  and  Paint 
Shops,  and  the  Steam  and  Power 
Plants,  the  Mechanical  Depart- 
ments are  responsible  for  provid- 
ing all  plant  service  — including 
electricity,  steam,  heat,  water,  and 
compressed  air  — to  enable  the 
plant  to  run.  Theirs  is  also  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  all 
company  property  including  plant 
buildings  and  everything  in  them 
and  also  the  300  or  so  Company 
tenements. 

The  Mechanical  Departments 
employ  some  95  people,  which 
averages  about  one  mechanical 
worker  out  of  every  ten  employees 
at  Plymouth  Cordage.  While  this 
number  may  seem  large,  one  can 
better  appreciate  their  responsi- 
bilities when  one  realizes  that 
these  95  men  maintain  nearly 
$8,000,000  worth  of  buildings  and 
equipment.  It  is  the  primary 
function  of  these  departments  to 
keep  this  equipment  in  operation 
and  thus  keep  the  plant  produc- 
ing. Toward  this  end.  the  Me- 
chanical Departments  have  some 
$100,000  of  equipment  and  mate- 
rials of  their  own.  Maintenance 
service  is  provided  24  hours  a day 
if  necessary  and  workers  are  on 
call  after  regular  hours  when  the 
need  arises. 

POSTWAR  PROJECTS 

Right  now  these  departments 
are  busy  on  a number  of  new 
postwar  projects.  These  include 
experimental  developments  in  new 
machinery,  devices  to  improve  the 
present  machinery,  and  building 
new  equipment  for  several  de- 
partments. Also  in  the  fire  is  the 
installing  of  new  machines  in  No. 
2 Mill,  which  are  expected  to  ar- 
rive this  summer,  and  rearrange- 
ment of  machinery  in  both  No.  1 
and  No.  2 Mills  and  a portion  of 
No.  3. 

One  of  the  largest  recent  jobs 
in  building  equipment  has  just 
been  completed.  This  was  the 
making  and  installing  of  counter 
devices  on  all  of  the  spinning 
machines  in  the  plant.  With  some 
1000  spindles  to  be  equipped  in 
the  three  mills,  this  meant  sev- 
eral months’  work  on  the  part  of 
the  Machine  Shops. 

The  center  of  all  activity  in  the 
Mechanical  Departments  is  in  the 
office  of  Plant  Engineer  Karl  D. 
Roberts.  It  is  here  that  all  jobs 
originate,  except  those  of  routine 
business. 

This  office  furnishes  whatever 
engineering  service  is  required  for 
the  plant’s  operation  and  from 
this  office,  work  is  assigned  to  the 
proper  department.  Assisting  Mr. 
Roberts  is  Peter  Billey,  who 
handles  many  current  problems 
and  who  designs  much  of  the 
Company’s  machinery.  Warren 
Kunz,  a comparative  newcomer  to 
Plymouth  Cordage,  is  a design 
engineer.  He  does  machine  de- 
sign. and  handles  specific  projects. 
Charles  Hurle  is  a general  utility 
man,  familiar  with  mechanical 
details  throughout  the  Plant. 

A large  portion  of  the  machin- 
ery at  Plymouth  Cordage  is  of  our 
own  design  and  construction,  and 
cannot  be  purchased  elsewhere. 
Sometimes  a basic  machine  is  ob- 
tained and  then  special  features 
are  added  to  suit  our  own  methods 
of  operation. 

In  designing  these  machines  or 
special  parts,  the  engineers  work 
closely  with  the  Superintendent’s 


Office  and  the  Standards  Depart- 
ment. They  get  information  from 
these  offices  as  to  what  sort  of  a 
machine  is  required  or  the  op- 
erating problem  of  a machine 
already  in  operation.  Often  they 
receive  suggestions  from  them  as 
to  what  direction  to  follow  in 
making  changes. 

’Then  the  engineers  get  busy 
and  start  building  these  machines 
on  paper.  ’The  results  are  large, 
clear  designs  and  drawings  which 
to  the  layman  mean  almost 
nothing  but  to  a skilled  machinist 
they  are  explicit  directions  in  con- 
structing a machine. 

350  MOTORS 

Drawings  and  designs  of  all 
existing  machines  in  the  plant 
are  filed  in  the  Engineer’s  office 
in  a safe  set  within  twelve-inch 
thick  concrete  and  brick  walls. 
Also  catalogued  in  the  Engineer’s 
office  are  mechanical  data  on  all 
the  plant’s  equipment,  for  ex- 
ample, motors  which  number  some 
235  used  for  power  and  about  120 
small  motors  of  fractional  horse 
power.  These  motors  are  all  listed 
by  number,  horsepower,  speed, 
what  they  drive,  and  so  forth. 
Thus,  when  Motor  26  is  reported 
out  of  order,  the  Plant  Engineer 
knows  at  a glance  just  where  it  is 
and  what  machines  are  being  held 
up  because  of  the  trouble. 

Directly  above  the  Engineer’s 
office  there  has  been  installed  a 
new  reproducing  machine  which 
rapidly  turns  out  copies  of  the 
original  tracings  through  the 
Ozalid  process.  This  machine  is 
operated  by  the  Mechanical  De- 
partments’ only  girl  employee, 
Eleanor  Nicoli.  Eleanor  also 
handles  a multitude  of  clerical 
duties. 

Maurice  Cash  rounds  out  the 
Engineer’s  Office  staff.  Maurice 
is  cost  and  timekeeper  for  the 
department. 

After  the  engineers  have  de- 
signed a machine  or  a new  fea- 
ture, then  comes  the  task  of  con- 
structing it.  First  must  be  pur- 
chased whatever  is  needed  in  the 
line  of  equipment.  Because  of  the 
special  nature  of  the  materials 
needed,  this  department  specifies 
their  own  requirements  to  the 
purchasing  department.  An  im- 
mense stock  of  repair  parts  and 
materials  are  kept  on  hand  at  all 
times  to  do  whatever  job  may 
come  up. 

PATTERN  MAKER 

When  a casting  is  needed  for 
which  there  is  no  pattern,  the  de- 
sign for  it  goes  to  Carl  Linder, 
our  pattern  maker,  who  fashions 
it  out  of  fine,  hard,  knot-free  pine. 
"This  pattern  goes  to  an  outside 
foundry  and  it  comes  back  in 
rough  metal  form.  This  must  be 
machined  by  the  machine  shop 
workers  according  to  the  engi- 
neer’s drawings  before  being  as- 
sembled on  the  new  machine. 

New  construction  and  experi- 
mental work  accounts  for  about 
35  or  40  percent  of  the  man  hours 
of  the  Machine  Shops.  This  in- 
cludes making  production  ma- 
chinery, yarn  boxes,  trucks,  all  of 
our  repair  parts  and  practically 
all  of  the  miscellaneous  equip- 
ment around  the  mill.  Occasion- 
ally drawings  of  these  new  parts 
are  sent  outside  to  be  made  when 
our  own  shops  are  too  busy  to 
handle  them. 

Our  Machine  Shops  regularly 
make  repair  parts  and  new  equip- 
ment for  the  Canadian  Plants  as 
we  are  better  equipped  to  make 
certain  things  here. 

(The  concluding  article  on  the 
Mechanical  Departments  will  de- 
scribe the  work  done  in  each  of 
our  three  Machine  Shops,  the  Car- 
penter and  Paint  Shops,  and  other 
divisions  of  the  Mechanical  De- 
partments. This  will  appear  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  CORDAGE 
NEWS.) 


Improved  equipment  starts  in  the  Drafting  Room.  Here  Plant 
-Engineer  Karl  D.  Roberts  (right)  and  Peter  Billey  discuss  a problem 
in  machine  design. 


Hackle  pins  used  in  preparation  chains  are  tested  for  hardness. 
Warren  Kunz  establishes  a standard  test. 


Would  you  like  a blueprint  in  a hurry?  Just  ask  Eleanor  Nicoli 
for  it.  This  machine  reproduces  copies  of  original  tracings  through  an 
Ozalid  process. 


This  automatic  gear  cutter  in  the 
Machine  Shop  is  producing  a rope 
machine  gear.  Under  Charles  B. 
Kaiser’s  watchful  care  it  will  be  a 
perfect  job. 


Joe  Marques  uses  the  drawing  at 
his  right  for  directions  in  making 
machine  parts.  He  is  operating  a 
turret  lathe  which  converts  har 
steel  into  the  machine  parts. 
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New  Power  Plant  Equipment 


Installing  a five-ton  open  heater  to  heat  feed  water  for  the  boilers 
in  the  Power  Plant.  Left  to  right,  Vincent  Valenziano,  Joseph  Montali, 
George  D.  Griffin  and  Elroy  Clark.  In  the  background,  Donald  Tracy 
and  Manuel  Sears. 


YOUR  GARDEN  IN  FEBRUARY 


State  Income  Tax 

Deadline  Near 

Employees  have  less  than  two 
weeks  left  in  which  to  compute 
their  State  Income  Tax  Return 
for  1946  as  the  Commonwealth  of 
Masachusetts  has  decreed  that  all 
state  returns  must  be  filed  on  or 
before  March  1. 

Federal  Income  Tax  Returns 
must  be  filed  on  or  before  March 
15. 

In  listing  your  exemptions  when 
filing  your  federal  return,  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
pointed  out  that  a child  born  dur- 
ing the  year,  who  may  have  lived 
only  a few  hours  may  still  be 
claimed  as  a dependent  for  the 
entire  year  and  full  exemption  is 
allowed.  This  also  applies  to  a 
dependent  who  may  have  died 
during  the  year.  However,  on  an 
unborn  or  stillborn  child,  no  de- 
pendency is  allowed. 

Any  Cordage  employees  need- 
ing assistance  in  making  out  their 
tax  returns  may  apply  to  Mrs.  M. 
E.  McLean  at  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Department  or  William  A. 
Gilman,  Credit  Union. 


Your  Federal  Income 

Tax  Return  for  1946 

Q.  When  is  it  more  advantag- 
eous to  file  a joint  return? 

A.  1.  A married  person  with  less 
than  $500  income  should  always 
file  a joint  return  with  husband 
or  wife  since  this  will  result  in  a 
smaller  tax  or  a larger  refund  for 
the  couple.  2.  If  a spouse  has  an 
excess  of  deductions  over  income, 
the  excess  can  be  used  to  reduce 
the  income  of  the  other  in  a joint 
return.  3.  If  one  spouse  has  losses 
to  offset  the  other’s  gains,  a joint 
return  is  more  advantageous  than 
separate  returns. 

Q.  If  a husband  or  wife  died 
during  1946,  can  the  surviving 
spouse  file  a joint  return?  A.  No. 

Q.  If  husband  and  wife  file 
separate  returns,  can  one  report 
income,  exemptions  or  deductions 
that  belong  to  another?  A.  No. 
He  or  she  must  report  only  his  or 
her  own  income,  exemptions  and 
deductions. 

Q.  Who  takes  credit  for  de- 
pendents w’hen  husband  and  wife 
file  separate  returns?  A.  The  one 
who  furnished  more  than  half  the 
support. 

Q.  How  should  the  income  of 
children  be  treated?  A.  The  fed- 
eral income  tax  law  recognizes  the 
income  of  a child  as  belonging  to 


him  or  her  and  not  to  the  parents. 
Children  must  report  and  pay  In- 
come taxes  on  their  own  earnings, 
regardless  of  State  Law.  A child 
with  gross  income  of  $500  or  more 
should  file  a return  even  if  the 
income  is  received  by  his  parents. 
Unpaid  taxes  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  parent. 

Q.  If  a married  couple  uses  the 
withholding  receipt  to  report  their 
combined  income,  will  their  tax 
be  higher  than  if  they  filed  sep- 
arately. A.  No,  because  the  tax  is 
computed  by  the  Collector  on  the 
combined  income  or  on  the  sep- 
arate incomes,  whichever  results 
in  the  lesser  tax  or  larger  refund 
for  the  couple. 

Q.  How  are  the  number  of  ex- 
emptions deteimined?  A.  You 
are  entitled  to  one  for  yourself. 
You  are  also  entitled  to  one  for 
your  wife  (or  husband)  unless  she 
(or  he)  had  income  not  included 
on  your  return.  In  addition,  you 
are  entitled  to  one  for  each  de- 
pendent who  meets  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  a.  He  or  she 
must  have  received  over  half  of 
his  or  her  1946  support  from  you. 
b.  He  or  she  must  have  had  less 
than  $500  income  in  1946.  c.  He 
or  she  must  be  a “close  relative.” 
d.  An  exemption  must  not  be 
claimed  for  such  individual  by 
his  or  her  spouse  in  the  latter’s 
return. 

Q.  Explain  what  is  meant  by 
“Close  relative”  for  income  tax 
pui-poses.  A.  “Close  relative” 
means:  Your  son,  daughter,  or 
a descendant  of  either;  your  step- 
son, stepdaughter,  son  - in  - law, 
daughter-in-law;  your  father, 
mother,  or  ancestor  of  either; 
your  stepfather,  stepmother, 
father-in-law,  or  mother-in-law; 
yom-  brother,  sister,  stepbrother, 
stepsister,  half  brother,  half  sis- 
ter, brother-in-law,  or  sister-in- 
law,  your  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  or 
niece,  unless  only  related  to  you 
by  marriage.  The  above  relation- 
ships apply  to  a legally  adopted 
child.  Only  dependent  relatives 
who  are  United  States  citizens  or 
who  are  residents  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  or  Mexico  may  be 
listed. 

Q.  Suppose  I am  eligible  to  file 
a withholding  receipt  and  my 
charitable  contributions,  interest, 
taxes,  casualty  losses,  medical  ex- 
penses, and  miscellaneous  items 
amount  to  more  than  10  percent 
of  my  income,  should  I use  my 
withholding  receipt  as  an  income 
tax  i-eturn?  A.  No.  You  should 
file  Fonn  1040  in  order  to  get  full 
credit  for  your  deductions. 


February  2 to  8 was  National 
Garden  Planning  Week  as  pro- 
claimed by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Clinton  P.  Anderson.  This 
means  more  than  ever  this  year. 
For  the  normal  garden  is  more 
than  a mere  patch  of  vegetables. 
It  includes  the  entire  home 
grounds.  If  your  lawn  is  scrawny 
and  full  of  crab  grass,  plantain 
and  dandelions,  you  might  start 
with  that.  Lime,  fertilizer,  new 
grass  seed,  rolling  and  filling  in 
the  low  spots — even  a top  dress- 
ing of  new  soil  may  be  necessary. 
No  home  grounds  are  complete 
without  a good  lawn. 

Then  how  about  your  trees  and 
shrubbery?  Are  they  in  good 
shape?  That  means  are  they 
healthy  and  in  good  form,  not 
crowding  one  another  and  full 
of  dead  branches.  Perhaps  you 
need  to  use  the  axe  to  chop  some 
of  them  out.  Or  there  may  be 
gaps  where  new  shrubs  should  be 
planted.  In  shady  spots,  azaleas 
and  other  broad  - leaved  ever- 
greens might  be  planted — if  your 
soil  is  acid  enough.  If  alkaline,  it 
can  be  acidified  with  peat  moss, 
leaf  or  aluminum  sulfate.  Pachi- 
sandra  (Japanese  spurge),  Eng- 
glish  ivy  and  periwinkle  (myrtle) 
do  well  in  spots  too  shady  for 
lawn  grasses.  Japanese  yews  and 
hemlocks  like  shade  and  are  two 
of  our  hardiest  and  handsomest 
of  evergreens.  Japanese  yew 
comes  in  various  sizes  and  forms. 
The  dwarf,  slow-growing  yews  will 
never  become  too  large  and  are 
always  beautiful. 

How  about  your  fruit  trees? 
Do  they  need  pruning  and  fer- 
tilizing? Beautiful  as  they  may 
be  when  in  bloom,  their  efforts 
are  wasted  if  they  don’t  bear 
edible  fruit.  They  will,  too,  even 
on  a small  place  if  properly  cared 
for. 

EMPHASIS  ON  QUALITT 

The  emphasis  this  year  in  the 
vegetable  garden  is  on  quality 
rather  than  quantity.  A sensible 
idea.  Seek  out  the  quality  strains 
of  the  things  your  family  likes. 
Sweet  com  and  tomatoes  are 
America’s  favorites  and  should  be 
in  every  garden  that  is  large 
enough.  Lettuce  in  several  vari- 
eties, branching  broccoli,  summer 
squash,  are  a few  others  that 
should  be  in  every  home  garden. 
In  addition,  of  course,  to  the  old 
standbys  such  as  early  onions 
from  sets,  you  will  want  to  plant 
beets,  carrots,  beans  in  variety, 
and  the  inevitable  radishes  be- 
cause they  are  so  early  and  easy 
to  grow,  even  if  you  are  the  only 
member  of  the  family  that  likes 
them. 

Have  you  ever  tried  leeks?  They 
grow  from  seed  as  easily  as  onions 
and  are  infinitely  sweeter  and 


milder.  Wonderful  in  Vichysoisse 
or  potato  soups  and  stews.  And  a 
ten-foot  row  of  Swiss  chard  will 
keep  your  table  supplied  with 
greens  all  summer.  Home-grown 
cabbage  always  tastes  better  and 
is  worth  having  in  every  garden. 
Chinese  cabbage  planted  in  Au- 
gust will  come  along  in  cool  Sep- 
tember and  is  mighty  fine  eaten 
as  salad,  or  in  cole  slaw,  or  cooked 
like  cabbage. 

VARIETIES  OF  LET’TUCE 

Here  are  some  new  vegetable 
varieties  worth  trying:  All- Amer- 
ica selections  include  Bronze 
Beauty  lettuce,  the  same  type  as 
Oakleaf  which  has  become  so 
popular,  but  a rich  bronze  in 
color;  Ranger  snap  bean  is  of 
good  quality  and  disease-resist- 
ant; Erie  sweet  corn,  a new  golden 
hybrid  with  ears  slightly  longer 
than  Golden  Bantam  and  matur- 
ing a few  days  later. 

Other  I'ecent  varieties,  recom- 
mended by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  include 
Slobolt  and  Great  Lakes  lettuce, 
Wando  pea,  resistant  to  frost, 
Pan-American  tomato,  a disease- 
resistant  cross  between  Marglobe 
and  a puny  Peruvian  variety  that 
is  immune  to  fusarium  wilt.  Also 
disease-resistant  are  several  new 
early,  medium  and  late  cabbages 
including  Jersey  Queen,  Marian 
Market,  Globe,  Wisconsin  All- 
Season,  All-Head  Select  and  Wis- 
consin Bellhead. 

Thefe  is  a new  hybrid  onion 
Yellow  Bermuda  which  also  is 
very  promising.  Longreen  snap 
bean,  an  improved  Tendergreen 
offered  in  limited  quantities  in 
1946  promises  to  be  very  popular. 

Indeed  there  is  plenty  that’s 
new  and  good  in  all  the  better 
seed  catalogues  or  stores.  And 
don’t  neglect  the  annuals,  peren- 
nials, roses  and  what  have  you. 
You  will  find  treasures,  new  and 
old,  that  are  worth  having  in  all 
these  groups  of  plants. 

CORDAGE  CLUB  TO 
HOLD  BANQUET  FEB.  20 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Club 
will  hold  its  26th  anniversary 
banquet  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  20,  at  6:30  o’clock  at  the 
club  rooms.  The  dinner  will  be 
followed  by  entertainment,  bowl- 
ing and  moving  pictures.  All 
members  who  have  not  yet  re- 
turned their  reservation  cards  are 
urged  to  do  so  at  once. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
banquet  consists  of  Stanley  Rem- 
ick,  chairman;  Andrew  Brenner, 
Manuel  Furtado,  Jerry  Rezendes, 
Peter  Smith  and  William  De- 
Felice. 


YOU  ARE  INVITED 
TO  JOIN 

THE  900  MEMBERS 

of  the 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CREDIT  UNION 


For  Further  Information  call  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  Office 
or  see  Any  Director 
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Red  Cross  Offers 
New  First  Aid  Course 
at  Harris  Hall 

The  Plymouth  Chapter,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  Mr.  Irving  E.  Clark, 
First  Aid  Chairman,  has  arranged 
a course  in  First  Aid  to  begin  on 
Wednesday  evening,  February  19, 
at  8 o’clock  at  Harris  Hall  with 
Frank  L.  Govoni  as  instructor. 
Subsequent  classes  will  be  held  on 
Monday  evenings. 

It  is  the  basic  Red  Cross  First 
Aid  Course  and  no  previous  in- 
struction is  required  of  persons 
attending.  Also,  this  course  is  de- 
signed as  a refresher  for  First  Aid 
personnel  at  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age and  others  who  have  already 
received  instructions  in  First  Aid. 
Anyone  interested  is  invited  to  at- 
tend. The  minimum  age  require- 
ment is  15  years,  and  the  class  is 
open  to  both  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Govoni  has  taught  more  Red 
Cross  First  Aid  classes,  attended 
by  more  persons,  than  any  other 
instructor  in  Plymouth.  Last  year 
he  attended  a refresher  course  held 
for  instructors  and  is  therefore  fa- 
miliar with  the  latest  methods. 

A new  First  Aid  textbook  issued 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  incor- 
porates all  the  changes  in  methods 
and  procedure  that  have  been 
found  best  by  the  test  of  World 
War  II  and  this  course  will  be 
based  on  the  new  methods  which 
are  said  to  be  easier  to  understand 
and  remember.  Accident  preven- 
tion will  be  emphasized. 

To  employees  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  who  have  been 
given  first  aid  instruction  and  to 
whom  we  regularly  look  for  as- 
sistance when  needed,  this  course 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
be  brought  up-to-date  and  to  ob- 
tain first  aid  instruction  for  gen- 
eral use.  All  that  is  required  is  for 
any  persons  interested  to  report  at 
Harris  Hall  where  instruction  is  to 
be  given  on  Wednesday  evening. 


PebruaiT  19,  at  8 o’clock  and 
thereafter  on  Monday  evenings. 
You  may  enroll  with  Frank  Govoni 
or  leave  your  names  at  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Department. 


MONKEY  vs.  MANILA 

Anyone  who  enjoys  tough  prob- 
lems will  find  this  one  a hum- 
dinger. It’s  a little  different  ver- 
sion of  the  monkey  and  rope 
problem. 

Please  send  your  solution  to  the 
PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS, 
No.  41  in  the  Messenger  Service, 
if  you’re  able  to  solve  it.  Next 
month  we’ll  tell  you  what  the 
answer  is. 

A rope  passes  through  a pulley 
and  suspends  on  one  end  a weight 
and  on  the  other  end  a monkey. 
The  rope  weighs  4 oz.  per  foot. 
’The  weight  of  the  monkey  in 
pounds  equals  the  age  of  the  mon- 
key’s mother  in  years.  The  age  of 
the  monkey  plus  the  age  of  the 
monkey’s  mother  equals  four 
years.  The  monkey’s  mother  is 
twice  as  old  as  the  monkey  was 
when  the  monkey’s  mother  was 
half  as  old  as  the  monkey  will  be 
when  the  monkey  is  three  times 
as  old  as  the  monkey’s  mother 
was  when  the  monkey’s  mother 
was  three  times  as  old  as  the 
monkey.  The  weight  of  the  rope 
plus  the  weight  of  the  weight  is 
one-half  as  much  again  as  the 
difference  between  the  weight  and 
the  weight  plus  the  weight  of  the 
monkey. 

How  long  is  the  rope  and  how 
old  is  the  monkey? 


ROPE  FILM  SHOWN  TO 
TEACHERS  ASS'N 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  film, 
“The  Story  of  Rope,’’  was  shown 
to  National  Science  Teacher’s  As- 
sociation convention  held  in  Bos- 
ton on  December  30. 

In  addition  to  the  film  showing, 
a display  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
publicity  material  was  featured. 


Ex-Servicemen  Back  At  Work 


LESLIE  CROWELL 
Merchant  Marine — Ensign 
4 years,  7 months 
No.  2 Mill 


WARREN  G.  MISTLER 
Navy — Aviation  Chief  Radioman 
5 years,  3 months 
Machine  Shop 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  NOTES 


BENEFITS  FOR  VETERANS’  SURVIVORS 


Thousands  of  survivors  of 
World  Wai’  II  veterans  not  other- 
wise covered  by  the  law,  will  be 
eligible  for  old-age  and  suiwivors’ 
benefits  under  the  1946  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

In  order  that  survivors  of  a de- 
ceased veteran  may  receive  pay- 
ments of  old-age  and  survivors’ 
insurance  under  the  new  law  his 
record  must  show  that:  (1)  The 
veteran  was  in  military  service  on 
or  after  September  16,  1940,  and 
before  the  official  end  of  the  war. 
(2)  The  veteran  had  at  least  90 
days  of  service,  or,  if  his  service 
was  less  than  90  days  it  was  ter- 


VETERANS’  TIME  TABLE 


APPEAL  FOR 
REVIEW  OF 
DISCHARGE 


ADVANTAGE  OF 

0/ 

YOUR  BENEFITS 


REINSTATE 
\ TERM 
FEB  1^  INSURANCE 


APPLY  FOR 
tlS’’  TERMINAL 
LEAVE  PAY 


APPLY  IOyR^ 
FOR 


READJUSTMENT 

ALLOWANCE 


8yrs. 

AFTER  TAMNG 
OUT  POUCY 


COMPLETE  BEGIN 

EDUCATION  / CONVERT  \ EDUCATION 
INSURANCE 


WITHIN  5YRS  IF 
F>OLICY  DATED  AFTER 
JAN  1,1946;  8YRSIF 
DATED  BEFORE  JAN  1. 
1946 


Coun.iy  ot  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  DIVISION  OF  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


minated  by  reason  of  a service- 
connected  or  service  - aggravated 
disability.  <3)  The  veteran  was 
not  dishonorably  discharged  from 
military  service.  (4)  The  vet- 
eran’s death  did  not  occur  while 
he  was  still  in  militai’y  service  nor 
more  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  his  discharge. 

The  ex-serviceman  will  not  re- 
ceive payments  himself,  by  reason 
of  the  new  amendments.  The  re- 
vised law  simply  means  insurance 
protection  for  certain  dependents 
who  survive,  in  case  he  dies  with- 
in a specified  period  after  his  dis- 
charge from  military  service.  In 
other  words,  the  law  applies  to 
veterans  who  die  or  have  died 
within  three  years  after  their  dis- 
charge and  are  discharged  within 
four  years  and  one  day  after  the 
official  termination  of  the  war. 

Survivors  of  a deceased  veteran 
will  not  be  entitled  to  benefits 
under  the  1946  social  security 
amendments  if  they  are  receiving 
compensation  or  pension  from  the 
Veteran’s  Administration.  (Com- 
pensation or  pension  does  not  in- 
clude Government  life  insurance.) 


TERM  INSURANCE 

Veterans  who  now  own  tenn 
insurance  need  not  feel  that  there 
is  any  immediate  need  for  them 
to  convert  to  a permanent  form 
of  insurance  as  they  have  plenty 
of  time  to  give  consideration  to 
their  insurance  program. 

Term  policies  issued  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1946,  may  be  continued 
without  change  for  eight  years 
from  the  original  effective  date 
(that  is,  date  purchased  when  in 
the  armed  forces).  Policies  is- 
sued on  and  after  January  1,  1946, 
may  be  continued  for  five  years 
as  term  insurance.  Protection 
given  on  these  policies  is  just  the 
same  as  that  received  on  perma- 
nent forms  of  insurance. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  vet- 
erans who  are  planning  to  rein- 
state their  term  insurance,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  they  will  pay  the 
same  premium  per  thousand  as 
they  were  paying  while  in  the 
service  for  whatever  amount  they 
wish  to  reinstate. 


SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

During  the  month  of  January, 
the  following  employees  received 
service  emblems  for  over  25  years 
of  service  with  the  Company: 

William  Reagan  30  years 

William  Powers  30  years 

John  Pimental  30  years 

Vittorio  Pasolini  30  years 

William  Gilman  30  years 

Joe  Freyermuth  30  years 

Henry  T.  Cash  30  years 

Walter  Carr  30  years 
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Editorial  Notes 

The  acquisition  of  the  Federal  Fibre  Mills  in  New  Orleans 
marks  a forward  step  in  post-war  expansion  by  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company.  Located  in  a leading  American  port  and 
trading  center  for  southern  industry,  this  new  division  will 
offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  increased  business  through 
broader  production.  We  can  all  take  pride  in  this  new 
acquisition,  which  again  marks  Plymouth  Cordage  as  a leader 
in  the  held. 

* * * * 

Many  persons  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
learn  First  Aid  during  the  war  years  when  a number  of 
courses  were  given  in  Plymouth.  First  aiders  found  this 
instruction  helpful  and  have  had  a number  of  opportunities 
to  put  their  knowledge  to  practical  use.  Another  opportunity 
to  take  First  Aid,  based  on  new  improved  methods,  will  be 
given  employees  of  the  Company  as  well  as  other  persons 
interested,  in  the  course  to  begin  at  the  Cordage  Auditorium 
on  February  19,  instructed  by  one  of  our  own  employees. 
For  those  who  have  already  studied  First  Aid,  this  will  be 
an  excellent  refresher  course;  for  the  beginner  it  will  furnish 
a good  understanding  of  First  Aid  methods. 

H'  V *1* 

On  February  11  the  world  commemorated  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  the  inventive 
genius  who  helped  make  oiu-  country  and  the  entire  world  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  The  true  measure  of  Edison  is 
to  be  found  in  the  increased  standards  of  living,  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  and  the  millions  of  jobs  that  grew  out  of 
his  inventions  and  discoveries.  As  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  benefactor  of  all  mankind,  we  quote  from  Mr.  Edison’s 
last  public  utterance  made  on  June  11,  1931: , “My  message  to 
you  is — Be  courageous.  I have  lived  a long  time.  I have  seen 
history  repeat  itself  again  and  again.  I have  seen  depressions 
in  business.  Always  America  has  come  out  stronger  and  more 
prosperous.  Be  as  brave  as  your  fathers  before  you.  Have 
faith.  Go  forward.” 

* * ♦ ♦ 

Every  year  at  this  time  finds  people  chewing  their  pencils 
and  wrinkling  their  brows  as  they  tussle  with  income  tax 
forms.  Filling  out  returns  and  computing  taxes  is  one  of  the 
most  irksome  tasks  of  the  year,  in  spite  of  the  “Pay-As-You- 
Go”  plan.  To  relieve  employees  of  this  bugaboo,  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department  and  Credit  Union  each  year  devote 
considerable  time  in  helping  workers  file  their  returns,  a 
service  which  is  gratefully  accepted  by  an  increasing  number 
from  year  to  year.  These  departments  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  assistance  they  give  to  employees  in  completing  tax 
returns. 


DON'T  SKID  YOURSELF  ON  WINTER  HIGHWAYS 


Inadequate  traction  and  poor 
visibility  are  the  special  hazards 
which  send  winter  accident  rates 
soaring,  according  to  Prof.  Ralph 
A.  Moyer  of  Iowa  State  College, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Safety 
Council’s  Committee  on  Winter 
Driving  Hazards. 

Prof.  Moyer  urges  drivers  to 
follow  these  rules,  which  are  based 
on  actual  winter  driving  tests; 

1.  When  starting  out,  get  the 
“feel”  of  the  road  by  lightly  ap- 
plying brakes  while  driving  slowly 
and  when  no  other  vehicles  are 
near. 

2.  Reduce  your  speed  so  that 
you  can  stop  in  time  in  an  emer- 
gency. Ice  may  be  found  on 
bridges  or  on  shaded  sections  of 
an  otherwise  clear  road  surface. 


’ 3.  Don’t  jam  on  your  brakes 
suddenly.  Apply  them  lightly  and 
intermittently  to  avoid  a skid. 

4.  Keep  windshield  clear  of 
snow  and  ice  outside,  fog  and 
frost  inside. 

5.  Use  tire  chains  on  ice  and 
snow.  They  may  reduce  braking 
distance  as  much  as  40  to  50 
percent. 

6.  Synthetic  rubber  tires,  equal 
or  better  than  natural  rubber  in 
many  respects,  do  not  provide 
quite  as  much  stop-and-go  trac- 
tion on  snow  or  ice. 

7.  Deflating  or  “softening”  tires 
will  not  add  to  your  safety,  and  it 
will  cause  excessive  tire  wear. 

8.  Beware  of  carbon  monoxide 
gas.  Never  warm  up  a car  in  a 
closed  garage,  and  check  exhaust 
system,  floor  boards  and  mani- 
fold-type heaters  for  leaks. 
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Operating  costs  are  as  critical  in  the  competitive  struggle  at 
sea  as  ashore.  That  is  why  so  many  blue-water  skippers  eye 
their  coils  of  “Slevelay”*  these  days  as  complacently  as  a 
debutante  gloating  over  her  jewels.  For  Slevelay  is  something 
special— a Plymouth  marine  rope  of  unique  design  and  superb 
performance. 

Slevelay  combines  great  tensile  strength  with  6 other  vital 
advantages  soft,  easy  handling — flexibility — toughness  under 
rough  treatment — freedom  from  dangerous  back-kink — long 
life— and  lower  operating  cost.  Slevelay  is  one  of  many  special- 
ized ropes  engineered  by  Plymouth  for  hard  jobs. 

Slevelay’s  exclusive  construction— /nade  only  by  Plymouth 
—is  one  of  the  major  improvements  in  rope-making  of  the 
past  50  years.  Its  strands  contain  circular  “barrier  sheaths” 
of  unspun  fiber,  that  separate  the  inner  and  outer  yarns, 
keeping  the  inner  yarns  in  place. 

YOUR  OWN  WORKERS  who  use  rope  may  boost  your  plant 
Safety  Record,  and  cut  costs,  by  using  Plymouth’s  famous 
“Rope  Size — Strength  Chart,” 
free  upon  request.  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company,  Plymouth, 

Massachusetts — makers  of  rope, 
tying  twine,  binder  twine  and 
baler  twine. 

•KrgisUred,  V.  .'s*.  /’nlrnt  Office, 
b'j  I’liftnouih  ('ordaut  C'o. 

THE  ROPE  YOU  CAN  TRUST  BECAUSE  IT  IS 

(Ad  appearing  in  the  Time  Magazine,  January  20.  1947) 


UNDERWEIGHT?  OVERWEIGHT?  MAYBE  NOT! 


You  may  miss  your  “correct” 
weight  by  15  pounds  yet  be  at 
your  ideal  weight,  says  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  magazine. 
Most  purely  artificial  “average” 
charts  consider  only  height  and 
weight.  Actually  this  “average” 
represents  less  than  half  the  in- 
dividuals studied.  The  other  half 
lie  far  above  or  below  that  av- 
erage. 

People  of  the  same  height  may 
have  quite  different  body  builds, 
and  that  difference  is  reflected  in 
their  weights.  Tables  of  average 
weight  for  given  heights  are  mis- 
leading because  they  ignore  this 
variation. 

It  is  safer  to  use  a chart  show- 
ing normal  weight  range  for  your 
height  and  body  frame.  All  up 
and  down  the  human  yardstick 
these  varying  weights  are  foirnd, 
in  both  men  and  women.  There 
may  be  a difference  of  as  much 
as  25  to  35  pounds  between  per- 
sons of  the  same  sex  and  height.  • 

Insurance  studies  show  that 
your  normal  weight  at  25  is  the 
best  one  to  maintain  throughout 
life. 

For  children,  the  rule  is  quite 
different.  They  should  maintain 
a steady  increase  in  both  weight 
and  height.  If  you  want  a gauge, 
growth  tables  are  useful,  but  don’t 
take  them  too  seriously  for  any 


one  child.  He  should  always  be 
measured  against  his  own  record, 
as  well  as  against  the  growth 
table. 

Much  research  is  being  done  on 
relation  of  skeletal  structure  to 
weight  and  growth.  Such  studies 
prove  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
so-many  pounds  is  correct  weight 
for  such-and-such  height.  Skele- 
tal structure  is  a factor  that  must 
be  reckoned  with  if  you  would 
know  your  ideal  weight. 

This  doesn’t  imply  that  if  your 
friends  call  you  “Fatty,”  you  may 
shrug  your  broad  shoulders  and 
say,  “That’s  merely  my  skeletal 
structure.”  Or  that  a hungry  slat- 
ribbed  look  can  always  be  blamed 
on  a slender  frame. 

But  it  does  mean  this:  If  you’re 
well  and  peppy,  if  your  weight  has 
varied  little  since  you  were  25 — 
check  your  third  dimension  before 
you  embark  on  a fatten-up  or 
slimming-down  campaign. 
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I LORING  UBRARY 

I I .■  ■ . 

The  following  books  have  been 
added  to  the  Loring  Library 
shelves  since  the  publication  of 
the  last  list  in  the  Cordage  News; 
Fiction 

(Above-the- Average  Novels) 
DULCIMER  STREET  by  Norman 
Collins 

GOOD  CROP  by  E.  H.  Emerson 
MR.  BLANDINGS  BUILDS  HIS 
DREAM  HOUSE  by  Eric  Hodgins 
THE  THRESHER  by  Herbert 

SHOW  PIECE  by  Booth  Tarking- 
ton 

THE  QUARRY  by  Mildred  Walker 
NEARBY  by  Elizabeth  Yates 
Historical  Fiction 
CLOSE  PURSUIT  by  K.  N.  Burt 
IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  SENE- 
CAS by  W.  D.  Edmonds 
LYDIA  BAILEY  by  Kenneth  Rob- 
erts 

LIGHTHEART  by  Elswyth  Thane 
Light  Love  Stories 
THREE  LOVES  ARE  MINE  by  A. 
R.  Colver 

BRIGHT  SKIES  by  Emilie  Loring 
Mystery  and  Detective  Stories 
RUE  THE  DAY  by  Marjorie  Alan 
AWAY  WENT  THE  LITTLE  FISH 
by  Margot  Bennett 
SWAN  SANG  ONCE  by  Marjorie 
Carleton 

KEY  OF  THE  CHEST  by  N.  M. 
Gunn 

RIDE  THE  PINK  HORSE  by  D. 
B.  Hughes 

FOOTBRIDGE  TO  DEATH  by  K. 
M.  Knight 

PICK  YOUR  VICTIM  by  Pat 
McGerr 

IT  MIGHT  LEAD  ANYWHERE 
by  E.  R.  Punshon 

Western  Stories 

VALLEY  OF  VANISHING  MEN 
by  Max  Brand 

BORDER  BANDIT  by  Evan  Evans 
TRAIL  DUST  by  Bliss  Lomax 
TANGLED  TRAIL  by  Roy  Man- 
ning 

RED  CLARK  AT  THE  SHOW- 
DOWN by  Gordon  Young 
Non-Fiction 

DO  YOU  KNOW  YOUR  FOOT- 
BALL by  L.  H.  Baker 
CUBA  by  Erna  Fergusson 
HOW  TO  LIVE  WITH  A CAT  by 
M.  C.  Gay 

CAP’N’S  WIFE  by  A.  J.  George 
BOSTON  LANDMARKS  by  M.  A. 
DeW.  Howe 

LITTLE  TROLL  by  Karin  Mi- 
chaelis 

ERNIE  PYLE  ALBUM  by  L.  G. 
Miller 

NEW  GUINEA  HEAD-HUNT  by 
Caroline  Mytinger 
LONG  WAY  FROM  BOSTON  by 
Beth  O’Shea 

AS  WE  WERE  . . . 1850-1900  by 
Partridge  and  Bettmann 
NOT  SO  WILD  A DREAM  by  Eric 
Sevareid 

REVIVE  YOUR  OLD  FURNI- 
TURE by  Louise  Sloane 
GREAT  ADVENTURES  AND  EX- 
PLORATIONS by  Stefansson, 
Vilhjalmur,  compiler 
U.  S.  ■ CAMERA,  1947  by  U.  S. 
Camera 

i ROPE  ROOM  1 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Alice  Hopkins  has  returned  to 
work  after  an  absence  of  two 
weeks  after  having  undergone  a 
tonsilectomy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Pacheco  are 
the  proud  parents  of  twin  girls 
bom  at  the  Jordan  Hospital.  Both 
mother  and  twins  are  doing  well. 

Joe  Robbins  has  returned  to 
work  after  being  out  a week  with 
the  grippe. 

George  Fox  is  serving  this  week 
on  the  jury  here  in  Plymouth. 
John  Bailey  is  substituting  for 
him. 

Mary  Perry  has  returned  to 
work  after  a week’s  absence  due 
to  the  illness  of  her  little  daugh- 
ter. 

Quotation  from  a century  old 
book:  “When  I get  to  Heaven,  I 
shall  see  three  wonders  there.  ’ITie 
first  wonder  will  be  to  see  people 
there  that  I did  not  expect,  the 
second  wonder  will  be  to  miss 
many  persons  wnom  I did  expect 
to  see,  and  the  third  and  greatest 
wonder  of  all  will  be  to  find  my- 
self there,’’  by  John  Newton. 


I GROUNDS  DEPT.  i 

■ 

JOHN  A.  SMITH 

'The  name  of  Albert  Douglas 
was  included  among  the  em- 
ployees absent  from  work  because 
of  illness  during  the  past  month. 
Albert  was  troubled  with  a lame 
back  which  was  being  treated 
with  a back  plaster.  Notification 
of  Mr.  Douglas’  incapacity  was 
received  by  telephone  by  one  of 
the  watchmen  at  the  main  gate 
who  casually  jotted  down  the  fol- 
lowing memo:  “Douglas  plastered, 
can’t  come  in  to  work.” 

David  Deans  has  been  confined 
to  his  home  since  January  9,  due 
to  illness,  but  we  have  been  in- 
formed by  members  of  his  family 
that  he  is  showing  considerable 
improvement  in  health,  although 
he  probably  will  not  return  to 
work  for  a little  while  on  the 
advice  of  his  physician.  Several 
persons  have  inquired  for  Dave, 
stating  that  they  miss  him  and 
hope  to  see  him  back  at  his  post 
as  main  gate  guard  in  the  near 
future. 

It  is  not  true  that  one  of  our 
watchmen  was  afraid  to  put  his 
watch  under  his  pillow  because 
he  was  told  that  he  would  lose  his 
job  if  caught  sleeping  on  watch. 

We  have  heard  all  kinds  of  com- 
ment about  the  unusual  weather 
we  have  had  so  far  this  winter 
but  some  of  the  Grounds  Depart- 
ment men  have  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  the  lack  of  snow  this 
winter  has  been  caused  by  the 
following: 

1.  Wack  Zaniboni  has  a new 
telephone. 

2.  The  snow  plows  have  been 
rigged  up  every  Friday  night  be- 
fore quitting  time  ready  for 
action. 

3.  Albert  Bratti  looks  up  at  the 
sky  every  night  to  see  if  any  snow 
is  in  sight  — result:  snow  is 
frightened  away. 

4.  Several  emergency  snow 
shovellers  have  volunteered  to 
report  for  work  if  needed  before 
starting  time. 

5.  Santa  Claus  drives  the  No.  8 
truck  now  instead  of  a sleigh.  No 
snow  needed. 


ROPE  WALK 


JOHN  J.  SMITH 

The  Ropewalk  is  now  receiving 
yarn  from  No.  1 Mill  spun  fine 
Philippine  Manila.  ’This  will  be 
made  into  rope  containing  the  fa- 
mous Ship  Brand  trademark.  Any 
rope  bearing  this  trademark  is 
made  to  standard  specifications  set 
up  by  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany as  a result  of  many  years  of 
experience  in  fiber  selection  and 
ropemaking.  The  fiber  used  to 
meet  this  standard  is  one  that  has 
proven  to  give  the  best  service  over 
a long  period  of  time. 

Alvin  Guidaboni  was  among  the 
many  Company  employees  who 
enjoyed  the  recent  Sportsmen’s 
Show  at  Mechanics  building,  Bos- 
ton. 

Ski-tows  made  with  Plymouth’s 
special  construction  are  proving 
very  popular  at  the  winter  resorts. 
Peter  Schmidt  has  recently  in- 
stalled two  more — one  at  Bellows 
Falls,  Vermont,  and  the  other  at 
Peterborough,  New  Hampshire. 

It  is  rumored  that  Larry  Cavic- 
chi,  after  much  practice,  has  mas- 
tered that  old  Hindu  rope  climb- 
ing trick  and  is  now  ready  to  give 
demonstrations. 

Equipment  is  being  readied  in 
the  “Walk”  to  reel  4300  ft.  of  6 
inch  cir.  special  manila  four- 
strand  transmission  rope.  'The 
“Walk”  splicers  will  splice  a 1300 
ft.  piece  on  to  a 3000  ft.  coil 
now  on  hand.  ’The  total  weight 
will  run  close  to  7000  pounds. 


Entertain  New  York 
Harbor  Carriers 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
was  again  represented  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  Harbor  Car- 
riers of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
held  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  January 
23. 

Among  those  from  the  Eastern 
District  who  attended  were  Wal- 


CaqDet  Yarns  Again  Being 

Made  Following  Six- Year  Lapse 


The  first  step  in  dying  carpet 
yarn  is  to  wind  it  on  a reel,  three 
bobbins  at  a time.  Richard  Pear- 
son directs  this  operation  in  the 
Dye  House. 


After  dying,  the  reels  then  move 
to  the  dryer  where  they  are  placed 
on  a rack.  Manual  Jacintho  guides 
a reel  to  the  door  of  the  oven. 


The  yarn  is  rewound  on  bobbins 
by  means  of  a motor-driven  whirl- 
igig. William  Vickery  operates  this 
machine. 


Carpet  yarns  dyed  in  a variety 
of  attractive  color  combinations 
are  again  being  made  at  Plymouth 
Cordage  following  a long  lapse 
caused  by  the  war. 

These  yams  are  prepared  for 
the  Waite  Carpet  Company  of 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  who  make 
them  into  woven  carpets. 

African  Sisal  is  the  fiber  used  in 
these  yarns  and  it  is  prepared  and 
spun  in  No.  2 Mill.  It  is  then  sent 
to  No.  1 Mill  to  be  twisted,  two 
threads  to  a strand.  Loose  whis- 
kers are  clipped  and  then  the  yarn 
is  wound  on  bobbins  and  taken  to 
the  Dye  House.  Here  it  is  wound. 


ter  H.  Granger,  manager;  Warren 
H.  Vail,  Robert  E.  Anderson  and 
Fred  V.  Hart.  ’The  following  per- 
sons were  seated  at  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  table  and  were  guests  in 
the  Company  room  at  the  Barclay 
Hotel:  Harold  Neilsen  and  Irving 
Miller  of  Dauntless  Towing  Line; 
George  Irvine,  J.  and  J.  Tracy; 
Tom  Maurer,  Allcraft  Marine 
Supply  Company;  Francis  Evans 
and  Edgar  Deane,  Conners  Ma- 
rine Company;  Jack  Whalen  and 
Joseph  McNally,  P.  J.  McNally 
Company;  and  George  Deaken, 
O.  C.  and  K.  R.  Wilson,  Inc. 


The  bobbins  of  stripe-dyed  yam 
are  taken  to  the  basement  of  No.  1 
Mill  for  the  final  step,  the  balling. 
Amelio  Balboni  operates  the  ball- 
ing machines. 


three  bobbins  at  a time,  on  a reel 
and  the  reel  is  conveyed  by  an 
overhead  crane  to  the  dye  bath. 
The  next  step  is  to  plimge  one  end 
of  this  reel  into  the  scalding  dye 
bath.  The  yams  are  dyed  in  either 
two-color  or  three-color  combina- 
tions. A few  of  the  combinations 
being  made  last  week  were  yellow, 
white  and  black;  red,  white  and 
black;  light  and  dark  brown,  and 
light  and  dark  blue.  Dyes  are  mixed 
according  to  formula,  supervised 
by  our  Research  Department  who 
experimented  to  get  the  desired 
shades. 

After  being  dyed  the  reel  is 
rinsed  by  dipping  it  in  a trough 
of  cold  water  and  it  is  then  turned 
upside  down  and  the  other  end 
dyed  and  rinsed. 

It  is  then  conveyed  by  crane  and 
rack  to  the  dryer,  a cavernous  40- 
foot  chamber  where  a temperature 
of  250°  F.  is  maintained.  The  reels 
pass  slowly  from  one  end  to  the 
other  and  emerge  completely  dry, 
and  ready  to  be  rewound  on  bob- 
bins again  by  means  of  a motor- 
driven  whirligig. 

The  final  step  is  the  balling  in 
the  basement  of  No.  1 Mill  and  the 
yarn  is  then  ready  for  shipment. 
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Aces  of  the  Hardwood  Runways 


WILLIAM  MAYERS 
Bowling  Notes 

The  Machine  Shop  vs.  the  Rope 
Room  on  Feb.  4 did  a fine  job, 
taking  4 points  with  a total  pin 
fall  of  1352,  which  was  109  pins 
over  the  Rope  Room’s  1243.  This 
is  the  highest  pin  fall  for  the  Ma- 
chine Shop  this  year.  The  high- 
est for  the  Rope  Room  to  date  is 
1344.  George  Aldrovandi  is  cap- 
tain of  the  Machine  Shop’s  team 
while  George  Gould  is  captain  of 
the  Rope  Room.  Good  luck,  boys. 
Keep  the  pins  falling. 

The  Paint  Shop  took  4 Points 
from  the  Five  T.  S.  Total  pin  fall 
for  the  Paint  Shop  is  1359  and 
total  for  the  Five  T.  S.  is  1269. 
The  Paint  Shop  is  climbing  the 
ladder  and  is  headed  for  the  top, 
holding  third  place  to  date.  Watch 
the  pins  fiy  during  the  next  four 
weeks.  Walter  Thom  is  captain 
of  the  Paint  Shop  and  Manuel 
Braz  is  captain  for  the  Five  T.  S. 

The  Seaside  Grill  with  Joe  D. 
Ferreira,  captain,  and  the  Bowl- 
aways  put  on  a fine  match  on 
Feb.  6.  The  Bowlaways  took  3, 
Seaside  Grill  1.  The  match  was 


give 

and  take  to 

the  finish. 

Seaside 

Grill 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Total 

449 

454 

408 

1311 

Bowlaways 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Total 

435 

455 

421 

1311 

The  total  was  rolled  off,  being 
scooped  by  the  Bowlaways.  Bud 
Henry  is  captain  of  the  Bowl- 
aways. 

Looking  over  the  high  strings 
for  the  season,  I see  that  in  Class 
A Rossi  Five  holds  the  high  Three 
Strings,  the  total  pin  fall  being 
1519.  Edward  Rossi  serves  as 
captain. 

Seaside  Grill  holds  high  Three 
Strings  for  Class  B,  with  1442 
total. 

In  the  Ladies’  League,  the  high 
Three  in  Class  A is  held  by  the 
Plymouth  Men’s  Shop  with  1362 
total,  Margaret  Cavicchi,  captain. 

High  team  Three  in  the  Ladies’ 
League,  Class  B,  is  held  by  Mys- 
tery Five  with  1319  total. 

The  C.I.O.  took  3 points  from 
the  Happy  - Go  - Lucky  team  on 
Feb.  5,  which  puts  the  C.I.O.  in 
third  place.  The  pinfall  was  low, 
but  points  and  pins  are  what 
count.  Martha  Lemius  is  cap- 
tain of  the  C.I.O.  and  Alice  Grecco 
captain  of  Happy-Go-Lucky. 

Piazzi  team  took  3 points  from 
St.  Mary’s:  pin  fall  1212  to  1192. 

Plymouth  Men’s  Shop  took  3 
points  from  Buttner’s  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  putting  them  in  2nd  place 
in  the  league;  pin  fall  was  1300- 
1268. 


One  of  the  reasons  why  Robbins  Oil  has  been  top  team  in  Class  A at  the  Cordage  Club  all  season  is 
Lawrence  “Pop”  Kuhn  (left)  who  sends  the  ball  crashing  into  the  pins  to  add  to  the  Oilers’  honors. 
(Center)  This  sextet  of  fair  damsels  roll  ’em  for  Padovani’s.  Seated  (left  to  right)  Marjorie  Cadose,  Elea- 
nor Tassinari  and  Eleanor  NicoU;  standing,  Anna  Munch,  Bella  Jesse  and  Evelyn  Boyle.  In  the  next  alley 
to  the  right  Sisters  Val  Dallasta,  Ada  Seigal  and  Ida  Walsh  give  moral  support  to  a teammate  sparing  it 
up  for  Buttner’s. 


This  year  we  have  203  people 
taking  part  in  the  Bowling 
League,  which  is  the  largest  num- 
ber we  have  had  since  pre-war 
days.  With  so  many  bowlers  this 
year,  we  are  all  looking  forward 
to  one  of  the  best  banquets  the 
Cordage  Club  has  ever  had. 

To  all  members  of  the  Cordage 
Club,  don't  forget  Thursday,  Feb. 
20.  at  6:30  p.m.,  the  26th  anni- 
versary. A delicious  roast  Virginia 
ham  supper  with  all  the  fixings 
will  be  served.  A fine  entertain- 
ment is  planned  with  something 
doing  every  minute.  Everything 
is  free. 


Tb°  Paint  -Shop  whitewashed 
the  Machine  Shop  on  Thursday, 
February  13,  taking  four  points. 
Even  with  the  services  of  Lucien 
Laui’ent,  whom  the  Machine  Shop 
Oiaited  from  the  Main  Office,  they 
just  could  not  get  going.  The  Paint 
Shop  took  the  first  string  by  eight 
pins,  the  second  string  by  28  pins 
and  the  third  string  by  51  pins,  a 
total  of  87  pins  over  the  Machine 
Shop.  This  is  the  second  time  these 
two  teams  have  met.  On  Novem- 
ber 25  the  Paint  Shop  defeated 
them  by  four  points  with  a total 
pinfall  of  1346  to  their  1170.  Oh, 
well,  boys,  don’t  get  discouraged — 
there’s  another  round  coming  up. 
Maybe  the  Paint  Shop  will  let  you 
win  a point  pext  time.  How  about 
another  feed  next  time,  George? 
The  boys  who  took  part  in  the  last 
match  were  as  follows:  Paint  Shop, 
Bunny  Thom,  Andrew  Brenner, 
Elywn  Krueger,  Tote  Raymond, 
Ted  Masi,  Jim  Brady  and  Tony 
Souza.  For  the  Machine  Shop, 
George  Aldrovandi,  Charlie  Hurle, 


Harold  Pratt,  Charles  Kaiser,  Lu- 
cien Laurent,  Jesse  Robbins  and 
Bob  Sampson. 

The  complete  team  standings  as 
of  February  15  ai'e  as  follows: 
MEN’S  LEAGUE 


(Class  A) 

Won  Lost 

Robbins  Oil 53  11 

Rossi  Five  50  18 

Dexter  Shoe  48  20 

Hillside  Club 33  35 

Duxbury  29  39 

Old  Timers  24  44 

C.  I.  0 20  48 

Loring’s  Bricklayers  11  53 

(Class  B) 

Won  Lost 

Bowlaways  45  23 

Mori  Electric 42  26 

Paint  Shop 41  27 

Seaside  Grill 39  29 

Five  T.  S 33  35 

Rope  Room 33  35 

Happy  Valley 32  36 

Machine  Shop  29  35 

U.  A.  V 28  36 

Atomic  Seven  15  53 

LADIES’  LEAGUE 
(Class  A) 

Won  Lost 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop 46  22 

Darsch’s 44  16 

Mori  Electric  41  27 

Buttner’s  40  24 

Basse’s  40  24 

Benotti’s  36  32 

(Class  B) 

Won  Lost 

Mystery  Five  40  28 

Piazzi’s  37  31 

Padovani’s  24  44 

C.  I.  0 23  45 

St.  Mary’s 18  50 

Happy-Go-Lucky  11  57 


LABORATORY 


MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

Fred  Ruprecht,  Adolph  Wirtz- 
burger  and  Nicholas  Strassel,  all 
fellers  from  the  Lab,  and  Winky 
Gardner  of  Rope  Room  office, 
went  to  the  Boston  Garden, 
Wednesday,  Jan.  22  to  see  the 
hockey  game  between  the  Cana- 
dians and  the  Bruins.  Ray  Mis- 
kelly  gave  the  boys  the  tickets  for 
the  game.  Incidentally,  this  was 
the  first  time  Fred  Ruprecht  was 
ever  in  the  Boston  Garden,  so  it 
was  a double  event  for  Fred. 

Jack  Towery  was  on  the  sick 
list  this  month  in  the  Lab,  being 
out  sick  with  a cold  January  27 
and  28:  also  Mr.  Miskelly,  who 
was  out  sick  February  7. 

Alan  Roberts  spent  the  week- 
end of  Jan.  31  skiing  in  the  East- 
ern Slope  of  the  White  Mountains. 
Alan  left  Boston  12:00  a.m.  Jan. 
31  and  went  to  Franconia,  N.  H. 
He  spent  all  Satui’day  and  Sun- 
day skiing  and  came  home  Mon- 
day morning  about  9:00  a.m. 

The  menfolk  in  the  Lab  had  a 
get  together  at  Bryce  Prindle’s 
home  Wednesday,  January  29.  A 
good  time  was  had  by  all. 

The  week-end  of  Jan.  31  Phoebe 
Shirley  visited  Lieutenant  Pearl 
Jonah,  U.S.A.N.,  of  Waltham, 
Mass.  Lieutenant  Jonah  is  a 
nurse  in  Murphy  General  Hos- 
pital. 

Carpet  yarns  are  now  being 
made  out  in  the  mill,  with  the 
Laboratory  supervising  the  dying 
of  these  yarns.  Everett  Warner  is 
chiefly  in  charge. 


The  muddled  affairs  of  war-torn  Europe  are  gradually  being  put  to  order,  judging  by  the  above 
evidence.  The  check  on  the  left  in  the  amount  of  $3.50,  sent  out  by  Plymouth  Cordage  on  December  10, 
1940,  to  “Hvalfangerforeingen,”  Association  of  Whaling  Companies  of  Oslo,  Norway,  in  payment  of  a 
magazine  subscription,  was  finally  cashed,  exactly  six  years  later,  on  December  20,  1946.  The  check  was 
received  in  Norway  after  that  country  was  taken  over  by  the  Nazis.  According  to  the  rubber  stamp  on 
the  face  of  the  check,  payment  was  prohibited  by  a ruling  of  the  President  of  the  United  States^  and  the 
check  was  held  in  a Norway  bank  until  the  end  of  1946.  After  being  cleared  by  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  the  check  was  returned  to  us  on  February  5,  1947. 

The  package  pictured  on  the  right  contained  two  balls  of  binder  twine  shipped  by  parcel  post  on 
February  26,  1940,  to  Eastern  Mediterranian  Agencies,  Athens,  Greece.  The  package  apparently  arrived 
in  Europe  but  was  undeliverable  before  that  country  was  invaded.  The  twine  was  in  perfect  condition 
when  returned  to  us  last  week. 


The  girls  of  the  Lab  attended 
a shower  given  for  Florence  Caval- 
lini  on  Thursday,  Feb.  6,  at  the 
Plymouth  Rock  House.  The  din- 
ner was  put  on  by  Helen  Morton 
who  used  to  be  in  charge  of  Har- 
ris Hall. 

Have  you  heard  the  song  “Open 
the  Door  Richard”?  Well,  it  seems 
that  Richard  did  not  open  the 
door  because  he  was  a Harvard 
man  and  it  had  a Yale  lock. 


PREP  ROOM 
No.  2 Mill 


MARY  ALBERGHINI 

One  very  cold  rainy  morning  as 
Ed  Freeman  was  making  the 
rounds,  he  heard  a desperate  cry 
in  the  yard  outside  the  Dyehouse. 
He  finally  located  a forlorn  kitten, 
soaking  wet,  and  evidently  affect- 
ed by  the  housing  shortage.  Louis 
Valeriani  gave  it  first  aid,  by  put- 
ting it  through  the  dryer,  and  he 
and  the  train  crews  have  been 
feeding  it  chicken  and  milk  until 
now  it  is  quite  a respectable  look- 
ing kitten.  It  is  black  with  white 
paws  and  they  call  it  “Mittens.” 

Demity  Costa  has  returned  to 
work  on  •'  '^e  night  shift  being 
home  a \ 'ith  a bad  cold. 

Mamie  Carriera  lest  two  days 
with  an  infected  eye;  it  seems  to 
happen  every  year. 
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Surprise  Shower  for  Florence  Cavallini 


A gala  party  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  February  6,  at  the 
Plymouth  Rock  Hotel  for  Mrs.  Florence  Cavallini  of  the  Sales  Depart- 
ment, in  honor  of  her  recent  marriage.  Mrs.  Cavillini,  who  was  formerly 
Florence  Hill,  was  showered  with  many  lovely  gifts.  Those  present 
(seated  left  to  right)  Peggy  McLean,  ^tty  Chandler,  Marilyn  Ford, 
Rose  McGoff,  Lydia  Carletti,  Agnes  Collari,  the  guest-of-honor,  Flor- 
ence Cavallini;  Marion  Zaniboni,  Pauline  Botieri,  Jean  St.  Amant, 


Marie  Vernazzaro,  Phyllis  Ponte,  Evelyn  Wilder  and  Ann  .Peterson. 
Standing  (left  to  right)  Jennetta  Urquhart,  Agnes  VanAmburgh, 
Ethelyn  Loring,  Grace  Edgar,  Agnes  McCarthy,  Virginia  Mitchell, 
Leona  Vannah,  Sue  Paty,  Hazel  Robbins,  Elizabeth  Holmes,  Mary 
Bettencourt,  Elsie  Morse,  Marjorie  Anderson,  Dorothy  Dunbar,  Laura 
Lamborghini,  Ruth  Ashley,  Bella  Jesse,  Christine  Gilligan,  Phoebe 
Shirley  and  Muriel  Rudolph. 


RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Harold  Damon  attended  the 
Material  Handling  Exposition 
which  was  held  in  the  Cleveland 
Public  Auditorium  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  from  January  14th  to  17th, 
The  exposition  was  held  by  the 
Equipment  Manufacturers  and 
the  National  Association  of  Ware- 
housemen changed  the  date  of 
their  annual  meeting  to  coincide. 
Material  Handling  movies  were 
shown  and  lectures  on  Material 
Handling  problems  for  different 
industries  were  given.  The  display 
of  equipment  was  complete  from 
conveyor  equipment  to  fork 
trucks,  even  including  a grass 
cutter.  The  attendance  was  large 
and  the  exposition  would  be  con- 
sidered very  successful. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  our  depart- 
ment steward.  Lewis  Cleveland,  is 
now  working  in  the  Maintenance 
Department,  a special  election  for 
a new  steward  was  held  with  the 
result  that  Bruno  L a u r e n t i 
emerged  victorious  over  a field  of 
four  candidates. 

The  daily  incoming  freight  pulls 
in  around  late  afternoon  and  cars 
consigned  to  the  Cordage,  Louis 
Knife  & Son,  and  Cantoni  Coal 
Company  are  “dropped”  on  an 
inside  track  alongside  No.  9 Ware- 
house, the  crew  then  continuing 
on  to  Plymouth.  Next  morning  at 
about  the  stroke  of  ten  the  train 
crew,  with  engine  and  caboose 
only,  arrive  in  the  yard  ready  for 
the  day’s  work.  After  throwing 
anchor  at  a point  near  the  cross- 
ing the  crew  dashes  over  to  No.  2 
Mill  Cafeteria  for  a stimulant  of 
hot  java  and  sinkers.  With  their 
food  craving  fulfilled  they  stride 
back  to  the  purring  Diesel  engine, 
all  set  for  action.  Their  principal 
duty  consists  in  “spotting”  cars 
full  of  bales  at  the  proper  ware- 
house sections,  the  conductor 
having  previously  received  his 
instructions  from  the  railroad 
agent  located  in  the  main  office, 
who,  in  turn,  has  received  his  in- 
formation from  Philip  Reigel, 
Receiving  Department  foreman. 
Perhaps  there’s  a car  or  two  load- 
ed with  twine  at  No.  15  or  No.  16 
Warehouse  which  must  be  hauled 
out  and  made  up  as  part  of  the 
outgoing  train.  There  are  empty 
cars  to  shift  around,  and  the  rope 
loading  platform  always  has  a 
couple  cars  ready  to  move.  Tank 
cars  containing  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand gallons  of  Cordage  Oil  are 
always  “spotted”  midway  between 
No.  8 and  No.  9 Warehouse  in 
close  proximity  to  the  oil  tanks, 
and  are  usually  unloaded  in  four 
to  five  hours.  All  the  shuffling 
about  is  naturally  accompanied 
by  a series  of  thundering  crashes 
as  freight  cars  are  joined  to- 


gether, and  those  not  accustomed 
to  it  all  might  easily  be  startled 
at  first.  A crew  of  five  composed 
of  conductor,  engineer,  fireman, 
switchman  and  brakeman  does  a 
neat  job,  each  man  being  a spe- 
cialist at  his  appointed  task.  Cars 
“spotted”  at  ten  o’clock  of  a cer- 
tain day  are  given  “free  time”  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  plus  the 
entire  day  following.  For  all  cars 
not  unloaded  beyond  that  period 
the  railroad  exacts  a daily  fee 
known  as  demurrage,  which  is 
payable  until  the  car  is  empty 
and  ready  to  move.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a car  is  unloaded  the 
same  day  it  is  “spotted”  a credit 
is  chalked  up,  which  may  be  ap- 
plied against  a demurrage  or  debit 
of  a similar  length  of  time,  there- 
by automatically  cancelling  the 
latter.  During  the  peak  of  the 
twine  loading  season  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  a long  freight  train 
composed  of  about  twenty  capa- 
city-loaded twine  cars  pulling  out 
for  Braintree,  which  serves  as  a 
distribution  point  for  the  cars 
destined  for  all  parts  of  the  coim- 
try,  particularly  the  golden  wheat 
fields  of  the  West. 

James  Souza’s  dream  of  a gala 
Sunday  dinner  featuring  a five 
pound  chunk  of  roast  almost  went 
to  naught  a couple  of  weeks  ago, 
but  thanks  to  an  understanding 
grocer  everything  turned  out 
swell.  The  Souza  household  had 
ordered  the  roast  along  with  other 
edibles,  but  happened  to  be  away 
from  home  at  the  time  the  gro- 
ceryman  arrived.  He  put  the  box 
containing  the  entire  combina- 
tion on  the  steps  of  the  front 
porch  and  went  his  way.  A short 
time  later  a pack  of  dogs  descend- 
ed on  the  premises,  smelled  the 
raw  meat  and — yes,  you’ve  guessed 
it — took  off  with  the  meat,  leaving 
everything  else  untouched.  James 
discovered  the  loss  upon  arriving 
home  and  after  explaining  his 
predicament  to  the  grocer  was 
rewarded  with  another  slab  of 
meat  “on  the  house.” 

John  Santos  is  still  waiting  for 
his  new  cellophane  - wrapped 
Buick  Roadmaster  to  arrive.  As 
he  says,  “It  will  be  any  day  now.” 

Happiest  man  in  the  depart- 
ment is  Abel  Jesse  whose  son  has 
recently  returned  home  after 
being  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service. 

Bill  Stellberger  is  now  sporting 
civilian  attire  since  being  honor- 
ably discharged  from  the  Army. 
He  dropped  into  the  office  the 
other  afternoon  to  say  hello. 

Joseph  Diaz  has  left  us  and  re- 
ports have  it  that  he  is  now  em- 
ployed by  a sugar  concern  in  the 
Greater  Boston  area. 


Electricity  is  the  essence  of  life; 
but  too  much  of  it  is  the  essence 
of  death.  Don’t  monkey  with  a 
switch. 


f MANUFACTURING  | 

I ORDER  DEPT. 


MRS.  DORIS  GRIFFIN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Bergonzini 
announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Doris,  to  Harrison  E. 
Griffin,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ches- 
ter Griffin,  on  January  26th  at  1 
o’clock  in  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Plymouth.  The  bride  wore  a gown 
of  ivory  brocaded  taffeta,  with  a 
finger-tip  veil  and  caiTied  a white 
orchid  on  a prayer  book.  Her 
maid-of-honor  was  Miss  Claire 
Cristofori,  cousin  of  the  bride, 
from  Wellesley,  dressed  in  aqua 
faille  and  carried  pink  roses.  Al- 
bert Roncarati  served  as  best  man. 

A wedding  dinner  was  served  at 
the  Russell  House  following  the 
ceremony. 

After  a short  wedding  trip  the 
couple  are  making  their  home  at 
153  Sandwich  street. 

Miss  Gertrude  Keith,  formerly 
of  this  department,  is  making  a 
trip  to  Florida. 


A baby  boy  was  born  recently  to 
the  proud  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Correa.  Congratulations. 


ROTARIANS  SEE 

"STORY  OF  ROPE" 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  film, 
“The  Story  of  Rope,”  was  shown 
to  members  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
LaPorte,  Indiana,  a few  weeks  ago 
as  part  of  their  regular  meeting. 
The  movie  was  shown  by  Delbert 
L.  Ball  of  our  Chicago  office  and 
following  the  showing  a question 
period  was  held  during  which  Mr. 
Ball  answered  many  questions  on 
rope-making. 


PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  BUCK 


"Well,  at  least  we  had  sense  enough  not  to  paint  our- 
selves into  a CORNER  this  timet" 
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EMPLOYEES  GIVE  $130 
TO  DIMES  CAMPAIGN 

“Join,  join,  join  the  March  of 
Dimes  , . . . ” 

And  Cordage  workers  joined  to 
the  tune  of  the  recording  played 
over  the  amplifying  system  and  to 
to  the  tune  of  $130,70. 

The  collection  at  Plymouth 
Cordage  was  arranged  by  Local 
692,  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  CIO,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Plymouth  Mai’ch  of  Dimes 
Committee  of  which  William  A. 
Scherff,  Sales  Promotion  Manag- 
er, was  chairman. 

The  collection  was  held  during 
the  noon  hour  on  Friday,  January 
31,  and  again  at  2:30  when  shifts 
changed  in  No.  2 Mill.  Those  who 
assisted  in  the  collection  were 
Lawrence  Mossey,  Joe  Silva,  An- 
tone  Rezendes,  Jesse  Caton,  Ten- 
nie  Almeida,  Nellie  Monti  and 
Ora  Fortini. 


MAIN  OFFICE 

i— 

EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

We  all  extend  a “welcome 
home”  to  Charles  MacKinnon  and 
wish  him  continuous  good  health 
for  a long  time  to  come. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  Hotel  was 
the  scene  of  a merry  gathering  on 
Thursday  evening,  February  6, 
when  a post-nuptial  shower  was 
held  for  Florence  Cavallini.  Eve- 
lyn Wilder  favored  with  several 
solos  accompanied  on  the  piano 
by  Marilyn  Ford  and  community 
singing  was  enjoyed  by  all.  A de- 
licious dinner  was  served  under 
the  supervision  of  Helen  Morton, 
who  catered  to  us  at  Harris  Hall 
for  a number  of  years. 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  the 
following  newcomers  to  our  office: 
Edward  G.  Wadell,  as  Assistant 
Credit  Manager.  Mr.  Wadell  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  has  had  eleven 
years  of  experience  in  credit  work. 
He  is  a veteran  of  the  war  and 
held  a Captain’s  commission  at 
the  time  of  his  discharge.  We 
hope  he  will  like  us.  We  also  wel- 
come Mrs.  Miriam  Govoni  to  the 
Cost  Department  and  Mrs.  Bea- 
trice Prouty  to  the  Telephone 
room. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Arm- 
strong are  parents  of  a baby  girl, 
Marcia  Jean,  born  on  Jan.  20  and 
weighing  8 lbs.  and  1 oz.  Her 
mother  is  the  former  Frances 
Brown  and  was  once  secretary  to 
Mr.  MacKinnon.  Congratulations 
to  you  both. 

A daughter  was  born,  also  on 
the  20th,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Adams.  Mrs.  Adams  is  the  former 
Marjorie  Croft  of  the  Accounting 
Department. 

Stanley  Cheney  has  just  re- 
turned from  the  Philippines  and  is 
sporting  a nice  coat  of  tan. 

Marion  Z a n i b o n i has  been 
transferred  from  the  Cost  to  the 
Statistical  Department. 

Gordon  Simmons  of  the  Billing 
Department  has  been  on  the  sick 
list  the  past  week,  having  suc- 
cumbed to  an  attack  of  the  grippe. 

Virginia  Mitchell  left  on  Febru- 
ary 13  to  spend  a few  days  visiting 
with  friends  in  Pittsburgh. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT: 

Bob  Lowe  can  smell  a sandwich 
a mile  away? 

Harry  Bums  is  looking  forward 
to  the  baseball  season? 

Freida  Roncarati  is  the  speediest 
knitter  in  the  office? 

Agnes  Van  Amburgh  can  certainly 
tickle  the  ivories? 

Mary  Nickerson  is  buying  valen- 
tines for  the  Captain? 


HARRIS  HALL  I 


JOYCE  PALMER 

Pauline  Cazale  returned  to  work 
Monday,  after  a two  weeks’  ab- 
sence, during  which  she  under- 
went an  eye  operation  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital.  During  the  five 
days  she  spent  in  the  hospital, 
she  received  flowers  from  the 
gang  here  at  Harris  Hall,  and 
cards  from  many  of  her  friends 
throughout  the  Plant. 

Eleanor  Slade  is  a victim  of 
intestinal  grippe,  so  Irene  Tavares 
is  pinch  - hitting  for  her  in  the 
Cafeteria. 


Manuel  Coelho  Has  Many  Hobbies 


(Below)  Manuel  Coelho  poses  with  a few  of  the  wall 
brackets  he  has  made.  These  brackets,  painted  red  and 
white,  are  used  as  ornamental  knick-knack  shelves. 
(Left)  More  of  Manuel’s  workmanship  in  the  form  of  a 
bird  cage.  Just  above  the  cage  can  be  seen  one  of  the 
sailboat  brackets  in  use. 


NYLONS 

(The  following  poem  was  writ- 
ten by  Capt.  M.  Nickerson,  Port 
Manager  of  the  Hall  Tug  and  Tow- 
ing Company  of  Boston.  For  some 
time  Capt.  Nick  has  corresponded 
in  verse  with  our  Credit  Manager, 
Harry  B.  Bradley.  "Nylons”  is  his 
latest  communication  in  rhyme.) 

Ahoy!  you  racing  skippers 
The  styles  are  changing  fast. 
On  your  jib  you’ll  soon  have  kip- 
pers 

With  the  nylons  on  your  mast. 

You  know  that  nylons  should  be 
tight 

And  snugly  fit  the  calf. 

But  will  they  be  a pleasing  sight 
When  laced  around  the  gaff? 

And  will  they  stand  a northwest 
gale 

With  wind  and  sea  abeam. 

Or  will  the  stuff  be  rather  frail 
And  ravel  at  the  seam? 

Will  the  skipper  be  inactive 
When  on  a long  broad  reach; 
Will  the  nylons  be  attractive 
With  a wrinkle  up  the  leech? 

With  your  lee  rail  down  and  imder 
Far  below  the  back  stay  elects. 
Will  the  nylons  rip  asunder 
Buckled  down  with  double 
sheets? 

Then  think  of  what  will  happen 
Just  before  the  starting  gun. 

If  around  the  upper  batten 
The  nylon  shows  a run. 

The  crews  will  sure  be  martyrs 
In  choppy  sea  and  gales 
Holding  halyards  classed  as  gar- 
ters 

And  nylons  up  as  sails. 

No  skipper  out  in  Quincy  Bay 
Should  e’er  give  in  a peg 
If  nylons  have  the  right  of  way 
When  on  the  starboard  leg. 

So  I’ll  quit  my  club  chair  rocking 
And  I’ll  sail  (yes)  anywhere. 

If  you’ll  call  my  mainsail  “stock- 
ing” 

And  my  jib  a “brassiere.” 

CAPTAIN  NICK, 
Cottage  Park  Yacht  Club 

i STEAM  and  POWER  I 

I j 

K.  H.  HOLMES 

The  erection  of  the  new  feed 
water  heater  is  progressing  rapidly. 

A new  motor  has  recently  been 
installed  in  the  Pilot  Boat. 

The  boiler  room  has  been  hard 
hit  by  illness  recently  with  Monti, 
Stefani  and  Landry  all  on  the  sick 
list. 


INVEST  IN 

OX 


SAVINGS  BONDS 


Making  ornamental  wall  brack- 
ets is  one  of  the  hobbies  of  Manuel 
R.  Coelho  of  No.  2 Mill  and  in  the 
past  seven  months  he  has  made 
dozens  of  them.  Made  of  plywood 
and  fashioned  to  look  like  sail- 
boats, these  brackets  are  both 
decorative  and  practical  wall 
pieces. 

He  makes  them  in  a variety  of 
sizes  ranging  from  about  six 
inches  tall  to  two  feet.  Two  semi- 
circular shelves  are  nailed  on  and 
then  Manuel  paints  them  red  and 
white.  He  gave  several  of  them 
away  to  his  friends  as  Christmas 
gifts. 

’The  Christmas  season  found 
many  visitors  at  Manuel’s  house 
on  Cordage  terrace,  for  occupying 
a large  portion  of  his  living  room 
was  a replica  of  the  Scene  of  the 
Nativity,  constructed  by  him. 
Complete  with  stable,  the  Wise 
Men,  the  Christ  Child,  and  the 


Star  in  the  East,  this  miniature 
scene  was  painstakingly  erected 
and  won  many  compliments.  To 
add  to  the  festiveness  of  the  dis- 
play, he  placed  Christmas  greens, 
small  trees,  grass,  colored  electric 
lights  and  imitation  snow  around 
the  tiny  structure. 

Another  of  Manuel’s  handi- 
works is  the  birdcage  pictured 
above.  This  is  about  two  feet  long 
and  is  also  made  of  plywood  with 
wires  forming  the  bars.  One  side 
is  glassed  in  with  sliding  doors. 
The  roof  of  the  cage  is  surmount- 
ed by  a figurine  of  a bird.  In- 
side this  imposing  structure,  Man- 
uel’s two  canaries  can  flit  and 
strut  to  their  hearts’  content  with- 
outh  getting  in  each  other’s  way. 

Manuel  even  makes  his  own 
tools  and  has  saws  of  his  own 
construction,  made  with  bent 
pipes  and  plywood. 
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Grim  Fairy  Tales 


JOE  GETS  THE  AIR 


One  day  Joe  Featherbrain  was  told  to  clean  a group 
machines  which  were  covered  with  fiber  dust. 


of 


He  used  a compressed  air  hose  for  this  job  and  in  nothing  flat 
had  the  machines  nice  and  clean. 

“This  sure  does  a slick  job — but  quick,”  said  Joe.  “Betcha  I 
could  have  some  fun  with  it,  too.” 


So  first  he  turned  it  on  a fellow  worker. 

“Dry  cleaning  done  while 


you  wait,”  he  said  gleefully. 
It  sure  cleaned  the  other 
guy’s  clothes  and  hair  all 
right,  but  the  air  also  got 
in  his  eyes  and  ears,  caus- 
ing him  serious  injury. 

“What  fun!”  said  Joe, 
hopping  around  happily. 

Then  he  spied  a pail  of 
tar  and  turned  the  hose  in- 
to that.  It  made  a nice, 
black,  gooey  spray,  but  the 
Big  Boss,  who  happened 
along  at  just  that  minute, 
didn’t  think  it  improved 
the  appearance  of  his  new 
pin-striped  suit. 


Joe  enjoyed  playing  with  it  so  much  that  B.  B.  decided  to  give 
him  the  air. 

So  now  Joe  is  jobless  and  not  so  air-minded  as  he  used  to  be. 


Moral:  Never  fool  with  compressed  air.  Many  troublesome 
injuries  and  accidents  can  be  avoided  by  using  proper  caution 
and  observing  a few  simple  safety  rules: 

1.  See  that  the  hose  is  sound  and  strong  and  that  couplings 
and  connections  are  securely  made. 

2.  If  metal  has  been  used  in  the  hose  covering,  see  that  there 
are  no  sharp  projections  which  may  cause  wounds. 

3.  If  a portable  pneumatic  tool  is  to  be  used,  make  sure  that 
the  operating  valve  in  the  tool  is  closed  before  turning  on  air. 

4.  When  changing  one  pneumatic  tool  for  another,  first  turn 
off  the  air  at  the  base  control  valve;  never  kink  the  hose  to  stop 
the  air  flow. 

5.  Wear  suitable  goggles,  a mask  or  other  protective  clothing 
or  safety  devices,  as  the  character  of  the  work  may  require. 

6.  Do  not  use  air  to  blow  dust  or  chips  from  the  hair,  clothing 
or  work  bench.  This  is  decidedly  an  unsafe  practice  and  may 
cause  injury  to  yourself  and  co-workers. 

7.  Never  point  the  hose  nozzle  at  anyone  or  attempt  practical 
jokes  with  air  under  pressure. 
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« NEWLYWEDS 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ponte  (the 
former  Phyllis  Prouty)  were  mar- 
ried on  December  19.  The  bride 
is  a grraduate  of  Kingston  High 
School  and  is  employed  in  the 
Sales  Department.  John,  who  was 
recently  discharged  from  the 
Navy,  is  employed  in  No.  3 Mill 
and  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ponte, 
a No.  1 Mill  worker. 


MAINTENANCE 

DEPARTMENT 


ROBERT  SAMPSON 

Lewis  Cleveland  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment to  the  Maintenence  Depart- 
ment and  is  working  for  the  Pipe 
Fitters. 

Basil  Wadsworth,  once  with  the 
pipe  shop,  now  owns  and  operates 
the  Kingston  Steam  Laundry. 

Roger  Whiting,  Machine  shop 
foreman,  has  been  confined  to  his 
home  the  past  two  weeks  by 
Illness. 


SPINNING  ROOM  | 

Mill  No.  1 I 


DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

Antone  Costa,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Antone  Costa,  both  spinners 
in  No.  1 Mill,  was  married  on 
Sunday,  January  19,  to  Miss  Mar- 
jorie Gross  of  Standish  avenue. 

Pauline  Freyermuth  is  still  on 
the  sick  list,  but  we  are  glad  to 
report  that  she  is  coming  along 
fine. 

Dante  Albertini  celebrated  his 
60th  birthday  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary. Here’s  hoping  you  have 
lots  more  of  them. 


PROTECT  YOUR  FUTURE 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 


U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


Retirements 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

Plymouth  Cordage  added  eight 
new  employees  in  the  period  Janu- 
ary 14  to  29,  1947: 

No.  1 Mill 

Leon  Lopes 
Alfred  B.  Costa 
John  Paty 

Machine  Shop 
Warren  Mistier 

No.  2 MiU 
Leslie  Crowell 

Telephone  Operator 
Beatrice  Prouty 

Cost  Department 
Mary  Louise  Govoni 

Assistant  Credit  Manager 
Edward  Wadell 


Flu  Innoculations 
For  Employees 

Any  employee  desiring  to  have 
inoculation  or  vaccination  against 
types  A and  B vims  influenza  can 
now  obtain  the  same  at  our  Medi- 
cal Department. 

These  inoculations  will  be  given 
by  Dr.  (Curtin  at  our  Medical  De- 
partment any  work  day  between 
now  and  March  10. 

It  consists  of  a single  injection 
of  a vaccine  recently  perfected 
and  now  being  used  quite  generally 
to  immunize  against  these  types 
of  influenza,  but  in  the  event  in- 
fluenza becomes  prevalent  during 
the  coming  weeks  a bolster  is  ad- 
vised at  such  time.  Extensive  use 
of  this  vaccine  indicates  little  if 
any  reaction  following  administra- 
tion. 

Reliable  authorities  indicate 
that  the  next  few  weeks  may  pre- 
sent a serious  threat  of  type  A and 
B influenza  becoming  prevalent, 
which  would  mean  lost  time,  sick- 
ness and  suffering,  and  it  is  these 
that  the  inoculations  are  intended 
to  prevent. 

It  is  entirely  optional  with  each 
employee  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  wish  to  take  advsuitage  of  the 
opportunity  provided,  and  the 
inoculation  will  be  given  only  upon 
request.  A nominal  charge  of  500 
per  person  will  be  made,  which 
can  be  paid  at  the  Medical  De- 
partment or  billed  to  the  employee 
if  such  is  preferred. 

This  service  is  for  employees 
only.  Any  member  of  employees’ 
families  who  might  want  this 
inoculation  can  obtain  it  from  his 
own  family  physician. 

Appointments  can  be  made  by 
contacting  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment direct  or  through  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Department. 


8760 — Just  a figure,  but  it  repre- 
sents that  many  hours  in  the  year 
1947.  Use  those  hours  at  your 
disposal  wisely  and  safely.  Finish 
this  year  free  from  injury  or 
serious  sickness. 

MAKE  THEM  GOLDEN  AND 
SAFE  HOURS 

Definition  for  Safety:  SAFETY 
IS  THE  RIGHT  WAY  OF  DOING 
THINGS. 


ALBERT  LEMIUS 

Albert  Lemius  retired  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  after  nearly  25  years  of 
continuous  service,  receiving  a re- 
tirement wage.  Albert  worked  in 
No.  1 Mill  since  August  25,  1936; 
and  has  also  worked  in  No.  2 and 
No.  3 Mill,  previous  to  1936. 


Watch  out  for  the  children — 
others  are  watching  out  for  yours! 


Once  upon  a time  a man  got  up 
early  on  Sunday  morning  to  let 
the  iceman  in,  and  not  being  able 
to  find  his  bathrobe,  slipped  on 
his  wife’s  kimono.  When  he 
opened  the  door  he  was  greeted 
with  a big  kiss  from  the  ice  man. 
And  the  only  way  he  could  figure 
it  out  was  that  the  ice  man’s  wife 
had  a kimono  just  like  the  one  he 
was  wearing. 


“That  wolf  I was  with  last  night 
gave  me  a miniature  cocktail.’’ 
“Well?’’ 

“One  drink  and  in  a miniature 
out.’’ 


This  Curioos  World 

Girdle  manufacturers  live  off 
the  fat  of  the  land. 

Tell  a man  there  are  267,543,202 
stars  and  he  will  believe  you,  but 
If  a sign  says  “Fresh  Paint”  he 
will  make  a personal  investigation. 

He  who  chases  curves  often  gets 
the  runaround. 

Many  a man  has  gone  to  a stag 
party  and  staggered  home  with 
a dear  on  each  arm. 

For  every  man  over  85  years  of 
age  there  are  seven  women — but 
then  it’s  too  late. 


A tobacco  - chewing  mountain- 
eer saw  a sign  “Women’s  Ex- 
change” in  a store  window.  He 
grinned  and  went  in. 

“Can  I help  you?”  asked  the 
frozen-faced  woman  in  charge. 

“Is  this  the  Women’s  Ex- 
change?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are  you  the  woman?” 

“I’m  in  charge.  What  do  you 
want?” 

“Wal,”  he  said,  shifting  his  cud, 
“I  reckoned  we  might  do  some 
business,  but  now  I guess  I’ll  just 
keep  Sal.” 


“Did  you  hear  about  the  fellow 
who  invented  a device  for  looking 
through  walls?” 

“No,  I didn’t.  What  does  he 
call  it?” 

“A  window.” 


JOHN  B.  MOTT  A 


John  B.  Motta  retired  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  after  nearly  40  years  of  con- 
tinuous service,  receiving  a retire- 
ment wage.  John  worked  in  No.  1 
Mill  during  his  many  years  with 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 

Congratulations,  men,  for  your 
many  years  of  service.  Here’s  to  as 
many  years  of  pleasure  in  the  days 
to  come! 


“What  did  Uncle  William  say 
when  you  gave  him  the  brandied 
cherries  we  sent  to  cheer  his  con- 
valescence?” 

“He  said  he  was  afraid  that  he 
wasn’t  strong  enough  to  eat  the 
fruit,  but  he  appreciated  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  sent.” 


An  earnest  young  soldier  reports 
that  he  joined  the  army  for  three 
reasons:  “First  I wanted  to  flight 
for  my  country.  Second,  I knew  It 
would  build  me  up  physically. 
’Third,  they  came  and  got  me.” 


At  2 o’clock  in  the  morning  a 
lady  telephoned  the  president  of 
a large  department  store. 

“I  just  couldn’t  help  calling  you 
personally,”  she  said  in  a syrupy 
voice.  “I  want  you  to  know  the 
hat  I bought  at  your  store  last 
week  is  simply  stunning.” 

“That’s  fine,”  he  yawned,  “but 
do  you  mind  telling  me  why  you 
call  me  at  this  hour  of  the  night 
about  a hat  you  bought  last  week?” 

“Because,”  she  snapped,  “your 
truck  just  delivered  it!” 


“Lady,  that  blanket  on  the  top 
shelf  is  the  only  one  in  the  store 
I haven’t  shown  you.” 

“Never  mind:  I was  just  looking 
for  a friend  anyway.” 

“Well,  if  you  think  she’s  in  that 
remaining  blanket.  I’ll  gladly  get 
it  down  for  you.” 


“And  what  makes  you  think  it’s 
a night  for  wild  oats?” 

“Your  eyes  have  told  me  sow.” 


The  only  way  to  get  along  with 
women  is  to  let  them  think  they’re 
having  their  own  way.  The  only 
way  to  do  that  is  to  let  them  have 
it. 


“How  do  you  spell  ‘graphic’? 
asked  the  Stenog.  “With  one  ‘f’ 
or  two?” 

The  boss  sighed  “Well”  he  said 
at  last,  “if  you  are  going  to  use 
any,  you  may  as  well  go  the  limit.” 
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ROPEMAKING  ARTISTS  AT  WORK'  i 


Bundles  of  roping  are  lowered  by  elevator  from  the  top  floor  to  the 
main  floor  of  No.  3 Mill  and  then  moved  to  the  spinning  machines)  by 
the  bundle  conveyor.  Faustino  Locatelli  (left)  is  the  bundle  puller  and 
Charles  Andrews,  the  elevator  bundle  receiver. 


The  Prep  Room  in  No.  2 Mill  takes  on  the  appearance  of  an  inte- 
rior snow  scene.  Feeding  American  Hemp  into  the  first  breaker  (left 
to  right)  Antone  C.  Vincent,  Leo  Germanario  and  Chermalina  Balboni. 


Antone  Brenner  puts  a full  bobbin  of  premax  yam  on  the  con- 
verted spinner  in  the  basement  of  No.  1 Mill.  The  yam  will  be  used 
to  make  commercial  twine. 


Plymouth  Cordage  has  fa- 
cilities for  fine  ropemaking, 
and  Cordage  workers  use 
chese  facilities  with  the  skill 
and  ability  acquired  from 
many  years  of  experience. 
This  experience,  deftly  ap- 
plied, transforms  fiber  into 
yarn,  yarn  into  strands,  and 
strands  into  rope  of  enduring 
quality. 

The  CORDAGE  NEWS  cam- 
eraman catches  shots  of  a few 
of  these  workers  busy  at  their 
jobs. 

(Right)  Antone  Pimental  care- 
fully guides  this  Java  heart  rope 
as  it  is  wound  on  the  coil.  The 
heart  rope  is  used  for  wire  rope 
centers. 
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Marie  Vincent,  gill  spinner,  stops  a whirling  flyer  for  a moment  to 
fix  a break  in  the  yam. 


Constance  Quintal  (left)  tends  a medium  draw  spreader  in  the 
Prep  Room  of  No.  1 Mill,  while  Mary  Morin  pulls  a bundle  of  sisal 
roping  from  the  medium  draw  to  the  fine  draw  frame. 
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Fedora  Raymond,  jenney  spinner,  spins  yarn  for  sisal  lariat  rope. 
She  is  a No.  3 Mill  worker. 
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Church  Groups 
Enjoy  “Rope’'  Film 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  film, 
“The  Story  of  Rope,”  is  proving 
popular  with  church  groups  and 
in  the  past  few  weeks  it  has  been 
shown  to  a number  of  “Couples 
Clubs”  in  Plymouth  County. 

On  JanuaiT  8 the  film  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Couples  Club  of 
the  Middleboro  Congregational 
Church.  It  was  shown  again  on 
February  26  to  the  Young  Adults 
Group  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Brockton  and  on  March  10  the 
sound  film  was  taken  to  Wareham 
and  shown  to  the  Couples  Club 
of  the  Wareham  Congregational 
Church,  following  a dinner  party. 

On  all  these  occasions  the 
sound  movie  met  with  good  re- 
sponse and  many  persons  in  the 
audience  took  the  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  ropemaking  by 
asking  the  operator  questions  and 
requesting  copies  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  literature. 

X-RAY  UNIT  IN 

PLYMOUTH  IN  MAY 

Plymouth  residents  will  have 
another  opportunity  to  submit  to 
the  X-ray  examination  for  tuber- 
culosis in  May  when  the  portable 
unit  of  the  Plymouth  County 
Health  Association  will  arrive  for 
that  purpose. 

The  exact  date,  time  and  place 
for  the  examinations  have  not  yet 
been  determined  but  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  next  issue  of  the 
PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS. 


Nine  Employees 
Get  Cash  Awards 

Nine  employees  received  cash 
awards  during  the  past  year  for 
suggestions  submitted: 

Herbert  Lanman  — Awarded 
$5.00  for  suggestion  pertaining  to 
improvement  in  working  condi- 
tions. 

Peter  Valenziano — Awarded  $5.00 
for  suggestion  for  improvement  of 
machine  equipment. 

Peter  Valenziano  — Awarded 
$5.00  for  suggestion  of  equipment 
on  machines  to  reduce  cost. 

Willis  Mitchell — Awarded  $5.00 
for  suggestion  of  application  of 
a new  method. 

Manuel  Coelho — Awarded  $5.00 
for  suggestion  to  preserve  ma- 
chineiY. 

James  Souza,  Jr.  — Awarded 
$5.00  for  suggestion  to  save  mate- 
rials. 

Lois  Robbins  — Awarded  $10.00 
for  suggestion  to  reduce  costs. 

Mario  Zangheri — Awarded  $5.00 
for  suggestion  to  reduce  costs. 

Mario  Zangheri — Awarded  $5.00 
for  suggestion  to  improve  hand- 
ling. 

William  R.  Thomas  and  Os- 
borne Burgess — Awarded  $5.00  for 
joint  suggestion  of  improvement 
in  machinery  equipment. 

All  Cordage  employees  can  add 
to  their  incomes  by  sending  in 
good  suggestions  to  improve  pro- 
ducts and  methods.  The  success 
of  the  suggestion  plan  can  be  as- 
sured only  by  employees  continu- 
ing to  send  in  their  suggestions. 
Join  the  list  of  award  winners — 
send  in  that  suggestion  now! 


Grim  Fairy  Tales 


THE  MECHANICAL  WHIZ 

Joe  Featherbrain  was  beginning  to  get  a little  discouraged 
at  losing  one  job  after  another.  Horseplay  and  work  definitely 
did  not  mix — of  that  he  was  convinced. 

“On  my  next  job  I’m  going  to  try  real  hard,”  he  told  himself. 
Joe,  like  Hades,  was  full  of  good  intentions. 

His  next  job  was  as  a machine  operator. 

"I'm  going  places  on  this  job,”  Joe  said  to  himself.  “Ive 
got  a natural  bent  for  this  type  of  work.  I’m  mechanically  in- 
clined. I Joe  had  once  helped  the  Missus  fix  a pair  of  scissors.) 
So  anxious  was  he  to  get  started  on  his  new  job  that  he  only 

half  heeded  the  foreman's 
instructions. 

“Yeah,  yeah,  simple,” 
he  said  to  himself.  “Just 
tun;  on  a button  and  she 
starts  and  turn  it  off  and 
she  stops.  Any  dope  knows 
that.” 

Snapping  the  button  did 
stop  the  machine  but 
Dop  ...  we  mean  Joe,  in 
his  anxiety  to  make  good 
on  the  job,  couldn’t  wait 
for  the  machine  to  stop  of 
its  own  accord  after  turn- 
ing oft'  the  power  to  make 
a minor  adjustment  — he 
used  his  hand  as  a brake 
to  speed  the  process.  Re- 
sult— Joe  is  among  those 
absent  from  work  and  is  holding  his  arm  in  a sling. 

Moral:  Using  hands  or  body  as  a brake  to  stop  a moving 
machine  part  is  hazardous  even  when  the  power  has  been  cut  off. 
Before  starting  repairs  on  any  machine,  be  sure  the  power  is  off 
and  that  the  machine  is  completely  stopped.  Exercise  proper 
caution  by  observing  the  following  safety  rules: 

1.  Before  beginning  work  on  any  job,  get  specific  instructions 

from  your  foreman. 

2.  See  that  all  guards  are  in  place  before  starting  machine. 

3.  Do  not  shift  moving  belts  by  hand. 

4.  Avoid  oiling,  adjusting  or  repairing  machinery  that  is  in 

motion. 

5.  Report  all  needed  repairs.  Make  no  repairs  yourself  unless 

told  to  do  so  by  your  foreman. 

6.  Before  starting  repairs  on  any  machine,  be  sure  the  power  is 

off  and  that  the  motor  starter  or  machine  shipper  is 
tagged.  Never  start  a machine  that  is  tagged.  Tag  is  to  be 
removed  only  by  person  tagging  it  or  starter. 

7.  When  changing  such  machine  parts  as  face  plates  or  chucks 

on  lathes,  it  is  dangerous  to  use  power. 

8.  Wear  snugly  fitting  clothing;  loose  garments  are  easily 

caught  in  machinery.  Wear  goggles  and  protective  cloth- 
ing specified  for  the  job. 

9.  If  in  doubt  about  the  safe  procedure,  ASK  YOUR  FORE- 

MAN. 


Plymouth  Cordage  Workers  Ar  e 

Also  Active  Communitv  Workers 


Holding  public  office  is  one 
good  way  for  a person  to  show 
interest  in  community  affairs  and 
Plymouth  Cordage  employees  have 
certainly  proved  themselves  to  be 
civic  minded  in  this  respect  by 
the  number  who  are  devoting 
their  time  in  serving  the  town  in 
one  office  or  another. 

Leading  the  list  is  Herbert  H. 
Lanman  of  the  Traffic  Depart- 
ment who  not  only  polled  the 
largest  vote  in  the  recent  election 
but  was  also  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  Board  for  the  coming  year. 

Another  Cordage  employee  who 
polled  a large  vote  was  Assistant 
Superintendent  Ralph  C.  Weaver, 
who  was  re-elected  to  the  School 
Committee. 

Serving  on  the  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners  are  C.  Brooks  Hud- 
son. Chief  Engineer  at  Plymouth 
Cordage,  elected  in  1945  for  three 
years,  and  Richard  Eldridge  of 
the  Accounting  Department,  elect- 
ed this  year  for  three  years.  Mr. 
Eldridge  was  also  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Cemetery  Commission- 
ers, last  year  for  a period  of  three 
years. 

Harold  G.  Roberts,  Assistant 
Industrial  Relations  Manager,  as 
one  of  the  Overseers  of  Public 
Welfare,  devotes  considerable  time 
to  administering  the  affairs  of 
that  Board,  while  as  a member  of 
the  Planning  Board,  Francis  C. 
Holmes  helps  direct  various  ac- 
tivities of  the  Town  of  Plymouth. 

Our  William  A.  Gilman  is  an 
appointed  member  of  the  Advisory 
and  Finance  Committee  of  Plym- 
outh and  he  has  certainly  been 
very  busy  the  last  few  weeks  with 
the  large  number  and  unusually 
difficult  articles  in  this  year’s 
' Town  Warrant. 

I Mrs.  M.  E.  McLean  of  the  In- 
; dustrial  Relations  Department  is 
j a member  of  the  'Veterans’  Advis- 
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ory  Committee  of  Plymouth,  or- 
ganized for  veterans’  service  dur- 
ing the  war  and  still  functioning. 

Our  employees  also  participate 
in  community  affairs  in  Kingston. 
Albert  H.  Holmes  of  the  Traffic 
Department  has  been  again  elect- 
ed to  serve  as  Town  Moderator, 
an  office  he  has  held  for  some  12 
years  or  more  and  successively 
fulfilled,  while  Ralph  Santoro,  New 
Haven  Freight  clerk  for  Plymouth 
Cordage,  was  recently  re-elected 
to  the  Board  of  Water  Commis- 
sioners in  Kingston. 

Harry  B.  Bradley,  our  Credit 
Manager,  is  another  Cordage  em- 
ployee w’ho  has  served  his  commu- 
nity faithfully  for  many  years  as 
Town  Moderator  for  the  Town  of 
Duxbury. 


CIO  INSTALLATION 

ON  APRIL  5 

The  Plymouth  Rock  Joint  Board 
will  hold  a joint  installation  of  all 
its  officers  and  delegates  includ- 
ing the  officers,  executive  board 
members  and  stewards  of  Local 
I 692,  Plymouth  Cordage,  and  Local 
272,  Puritan  Mill,  and  Local  804, 
George  Mabbett  & Sons  Company, 
on  Saturday  evening,  April  5, 
at  7:00  o’clock  at  the  Memorial 
I hall. 

After  the  installation  there  will : 
be  a short  speaking  program  and 
then  a floor  show.  After  the  floor 
show  there  will  be  dancing. 

The  committee  in  charge  is 
comprised  of  Robert  Tassinari, 
Arrigo  Ferioli,  William  Harper, 
Andrew  Diegoli,  Clement  Perry, 
Anthony  Rezendes,  Joseph  Silva, 
Alexander  Albertini,  Jesse  Caton, 
Antone  Ferreira,  Lawrence  Mos- 
sey,  Antone  Morgardo,  Adrian 
Holmes,  Jesse  Tavares,  Joseph 
Lawrence,  Frank  Alsheimer,  Fred 
Botieri,  Alvin  Guidaboni,  Theo- 
dore Martin  and  Earl  Harper. 

Members  will  be  admitted  by 
showing  their  membership  cards 
and  each  member  is  entitled  to 
bring  a guest. 


No  Plant  Soliciting 
In  Red  Cross  Drive 

The  annual  Red  Cross  drive  for 
1947  is  under  way  with  a national 
total  of  $60,000,000  sought  to  aid 
in  carrying  on  the  far-reaching 
program  of  this  organization  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  1947-48. 

In  making  the  goal  announce- 
ment, Red  Cross  fund  chairman 
for  Plymouth  Chapter,  John  T. 
Burns,  announced  that  there 
would  be  NO  soliciting  from  em- 
ployees at  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company.  All  soliciting  will  be 
done  on  a house-to-house  basis. 

Pointing  out  the  continuing 
need  for  Red  Cross  seiwices  to 
veterans  and  servicemen,  Mr. 
Buims  said: 

“Seventy  - five  percent  of  the 
fund  quota  will  go  to  the  armed 
services  for  the  support  of  281 
clubs,  canteens,  clubmobiles,  and 


other  war-related  services  at 
home  and  overseas.” 

Added  to  this  is  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  helping  those  in  need 
in  war  scarred  areas,  as  well  as 
for  providing  relief  in  local  dis- 
asters and  the  courses  in  home 
nursing,  nutrition,  first  aid,  water 
safety  and  accident  prevention. 


Many  Bookings 

At  Auditorium 

The  Cordage  Auditorium  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  entertain- 
ments, instruction  courses  and 
other  activities  since  the  first  of 
the  year. 

The  Garibaldi  - Olympic  Club 
has  been  conducting  regular  week- 
ly basketball  games  followed  by 
dancing  every  Friday  or  Saturday 
evening  and  St.  Mary’s  Church 
has  sponsored  a number  of  shows 
this  season  at  the  Auditorium.  On 
Monday  evenings  a First  Aid 
course  is  conducted  by  Frank 
Govoni  from  8 to  9,  while  on  sev- 
eral afternoons  a week  scouting 
groups  meet. 

Other  bookings  since  January  1 
include  the  following: 

January  9,  Baby  Clinic;  Janu- 
ary 13,  Basketball  game,  St.  Pat- 
rick’s of  Brockton  and  St.  Mary’s; 
January  24,  St.  Mary’s  Talent 
Show;  March  3,  Fashion  Show 
sponsored  by  Plymouth  Civic  As- 
sociation Auxiliary;  March  11, 
County  Extension  Course  in  Dress- 
making. 
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I Largest  Tool  Supply  in  Town 
j;  Maintained  by  Machine  Shops 

Forty-Four  Workers  Build  and  Repair  Machinery 
in  Company's  Three  Machine  Shops;  Construction 
in  Wood  Done  in  Carpenter  Shops 


1 (This  is  the  second  and  conclud- 
1 ing  article  on  the  work  performed 
] 'xy  the  Mechanical  Departments  of 
• • Plymouth  Cordage  Company .) 

I Our  three  Machine  Shops  num- 
, ; ber  forty-four  workers.  The  larg- 
< est  of  the  three  is  No.  1 MiU 
X Machine  Shop  of  which  Roger 
V IVhiting  is  foreman.  Here  is  main- 
tained  the  largest  and  most  com- 
\ plete  supply  of  tools  and  equip - 
:i  ment  to  be  found  in  town.  Early 
in  the  war  when  such  facilities 
/,  were  urgently  needed  our  shops 
ill  made  quantities  of  parts  for  the 

(Watertown  Arsenal  and  others. 
Catalogued  racks  reaching  from 
. floor  to  ceiling  are  loaded  with 
bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  screws,  gears, 
capstans,  and  every  other  tool  and 
gadget  of  the  trade  which  might 
be  needed  to  keep  the  Company 
machinery  humming. 

Charles  F.  Cole,  Jr.,  is  in  charge 
of  this  quantity  of  equipment.  He 
issues  whatever  is  needed  and  sees 
that  it  is  returned  to  its  proper 
storage  bin.  His  is  also  the  re- 
I sponsibility  to  see  that  tools  are 
kept  sharpened  and  in  good  con- 
j dition. 

Among  the  larger  units  of  ma- 
t chine  tools  in  this  shop  are  the 
planer,  lathes,  boring  mill  and 
!.  gear  cutter. 

A blacksmith  shop  complete 
with  forge  and  anvil  is  maintained 
and  used  for  heating  and  forming 
, metals.  Guy  Bunker,  the  Com- 
pany smithy,  who  has  seen  47 
. years  of  service  with  Plymouth 
Cordage,  can  recall  the  old  days 
when  the  Company  horses  were 
led  into  the  shop  to  be  shod. 

( This  Machine  Shop  also  has  a 
I.  welding  division  which  is  finding 
I increasingly  more  uses  as  welding 
: replaces  riveting  for  many  jobs. 

! Charles  Henry  is  head  welder. 

No.  2 Mill  Machine  Shop,  al- 
though smaller  than  No.  1,  carries 
its  own  stock  of  parts  and  sup- 
plies. Neil  McKay  is  in  charge  of 
this  shop  which  has  been  newly 
enlarged  and  which  takes  care  of 
. repair  work  in  No.  2 Mill.  Two 
men  work  on  the  second  shift  to 
handle  repairs  which  are  needed 
then. 

Two  men  take  care  of  all  repair 
work  in  No.  3 Mill  Machine  Shop 
with  Karl  Roth  as  group  leader. 
Just  off  this  Machine  Shop  is  the 
Experimental  Room  where  impor- 
tant new  machines  are  constructed 
and  tested. 

CARPENTER  SHOP 
Building  and  construction  in 
wood  are  the  tasks  of  the  Carpen- 
ter Shop,  in  charge  of  Ephraim 
Bartlett.  Carpenter  Shop  workers 
make  boxes,  crates,  wooden  plat- 
forms, ladders,  cabinets  — any- 
thing in  wood  which  is  needed 
about  the  plant. 

In  a fireproof,  waterproof  room 
at  the  rear  of  the  Carpenter  Shop, 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  plant 
by  thick  brick  walls,  is  kept  all 


the  wooden  patterns  owned  by  the 
Company.  Thus,  for  every  metal 
casting  in  the  Machine  Shops,  the 
Carpenter  Shop  has  its  duplicate 
in  wood.  These  wooden  patterns 
are  all  catalogued  by  number  and 
filed  numerically. 

No.  2 Mill  also  has  its  own  car- 
penter, Karl  Krueger,  who  does 
whatever  cai'pentry  is  needed  in 
that  mill.  No.  2 Mill  Carpenter 
Shop  is  also  the  repair  room  for 
all  the  bobbins  in  the  plant.  These 
total  some  150,000  and  cost  one 
dollar  or  more  each.  Columbo 
Carofoli  assembles  and  repairs 
them,  and  keeps  them  in  working 
order. 

PAINT  SHOP 

The  Paint  Shop  is  in  a large, 
airy,  light  room  near  the  Car- 
penter Shop.  A complete  line  of 
paints,  plaster,  kalsomine,  turpen- 
tine and  shellac,  is  kept  on  hand. 
Sign  painting  and  small  paint 
jobs  are  done  here,  but  as  a rule, 
the  painters  are  either  at  work  in 
buildings  about  the  plant  or  in 
the  Company  tenements.  Walter 
J.  Thom  is  head  of  the  Paint  Shop. 

The  Electrical  Department,  in 
charge  of  Wallace  Brewster,  plans 
and  supervises  all  of  the  electrical 
work  for  the  Company.  George 
Aldrovandi  and  Robert  Sampson 
are  licensed  electricians  and 
Charles  E.  Kaiser  and  Jesse  Rob- 
bins serve  as  assistants.  The  elec- 
trical stock  room  with  its  many 
yards  of  electric  wiring,  hundreds 
of  plugs,  sockets,  fixtures,  and 
other  electrical  apparatus,  is  lo- 
cated above  the  Plant  Engineer’s 
office.  In  addition  to  being  Chief 
Electrician,  Mr.  Brewster  is  also 
Plant  Fire  Chief  and  Safety  Engi- 
neer for  the  Company.  He  sees 
that  the  entire  plant  is  inspected 
weekly  by  men  in  the  plant  from 
a fire  protection  standpoint,  and 
that  watchmen,  supervisors  and 
others  are  instructed  in  fire  pre- 
vention. 

PIPE  FITTERS 

In  charge  of  many  thousands  of 
feet  of  piping  in  the  plant  is  Emil 
Kaiser,  pipe  fitter,  assisted  by 
Wilfred  St.  Amant.  The  piping 
includes  underground  and  over- 
head pipes  and  the  wet  and  dry 
sprinkler  systems. 

The  masonry  work  is  done  by 
Luigi  Rossi  and  Kenneth  Proctor 
while  the  millwright  work  is  done 
by  Joe  Montali  and  John  Hickey. 
This  includes  heavy  moving  and 
rigging,  taking  down  shafting, 
putting  up  motors,  and  all  other 
heavy  work  of  this  type. 

Plumber  Norman  Holmes  and 
his  assistant  Joseph  Souza  do  the 
plumbing  for  both  plant  buildings 
and  Company-owned  houses. 

Keeping  the  Company’s  300 
tenements  in  good  conditions  in- 
side and  out  is  quite  a sizeable  job 
for  the  Mechanical  Departments 
and  requires  the  services  of  prac- 
tically each  maintenance  unit. 


The  Company  pipefitters  Wilfred  St.  Amant  (left)  and  Emil  Kaiser  supervise 
all  the  piping  in  the  plant. 


A complete  line  of  tools,  neatly  catalogued,  is  maintained  in  our  Machine 
Shops.  Here  is  one  of  the  racks  with  Tool  Room  Attendant  Charlie  Cole  inspect- 
ing a driU  before  returning  it  to  its  place. 


Before  a metal  casting  can  be  made,  its  duplicate  must  be  fashioned  in  wood. 
Carl  Linder  is  the  pattern  maker  at  Plymouth  Cordage  and  he  is  shown  here 
making  a pattern  for  an  iron  wheel  for  our  Industrial  Railroad. 


Bob  Sampson  (left)  and  Charlie 
Kaiser  of  the  Electrical  Staff  make  a 
routine  check  in  the  Power  Plant  where 
power  lor  the  entire  plant  is  controlled. 


Columbo  Carofoli  operates  the  power 
screw  driver,  inserting  screws  in  a new 
Jenny  bobbin.  All  the  bobbins  in  the 
plant  are  assembled  and  repaired  here. 


Much  of  the  time  of  the  Mechanical  Departments  is  devoted  to  tenement 
upkeep.  Andrew  Brenner  wallpapers  a house  on  South  Spooner  street. 
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IF  YOU'RE  BABES  IN  THE  WOODS 


In  furnishing  a home,  chart  your  course  before  you  buy,  and  you 
will  come  throush  safely,  advises  Better  Homes  & Gardens  magazine. 
Choose  pieces  with  an  eye  to  future  use  in  another  room — your  needs 
will  change  as  years  pass.  Select  simple  styles  that  will  graciously 
take  on  your  new  decorating  ideas,  come  1952.  Here  are  basic  pieces 
you  will  need  for  a starter: 

Rugs:  Use  a room -size  laig  in  a traditional  room.  A rug  pad  will 
increase  wear,  make  inexpensive  carpeting  seem  luxurious.  Textured 


throw  rugs  on  floors  refinished  to 
modern  rooms. 

Walls:  Plain  walls  make  a rest- 
ful background:  paper  adds  in- 
terest. Combine  them  for  un- 
usual contrast.  For  traditional 

Hovi/fo 
Avoid  Saving 
Money 


dark  walnut  color  can  be  used  in 


rooms,  choose  grayed  Williams- 
bui'g  colors.  For  modern,  use  deep 
colors. 

Curtains:  Inexpensive  draw 

draperies  look  luxurious,  give 
enough  yardage  for  future  use. 
Traditional  — use  chintz  and  buy 
extra  material  for  slipcover.  Mod- 
ern— use  plain-textured  material, 
fringe  - trimmed  and  hung  from 
ceiling  to  floor.  Colonial  rooms — 
white  ruffled  curtains  are  still 
good. 

Sofa:  A simple  Lawson  type  is 
a good  investment.  Change  its 
style  and  period  by  changing  its 
slipcover.  Buy  strong,  spring- 
cushion  construction,  and  well- 
padded  arms. 

Lounge  chair:  Follow  same 
rules  as  for  sofa.  If  you  must 
count  pennies,  buy  a cheaper 
chair. 


by  oANMy  me 


First,  cut  off  your  pockets.  By 
carrying  your  money  in  your  hand 
you  will — 1.  spend  it,  2.  lose  it, 

3.  get  it  taken  from  you — quicker! 
Also  avoid  piggy  banks  and  sugar 
bowls.  The  kiddies  are  victimized 
by  such  devices,  often  saving  quite 
a bale  of  moolah.  And  shun 
budgets!  Just  draw  your  pay  and 
walk  down  Main  Street  buying 
anything  you  don’t  particularly  hate. 

And  don't  buy  any  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds — or  it’s  impossible  not  to 
save!  These  pay  fat  interest — 4 
dollars  for  3 after  only  10  years! 
Beware  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan 
which  works  automatically.  Soon 
you  have  closets  full.  You  may  even 
find  yourself  with  a regular  income! 
Get-gat-gittle! 


SAve  we  eA$y  WAY... 
BUY  YOU^  BONDS 
nmsH  mtioiL  saymss 


Contributed  by  this  magazine 
in  co-operation  with  the  Mag- 
azine Publishers  of  America 
as  a public  service. 


Occasional  chair:  For  tradi- 
tional, an  open-arm  Chippendale 
chair  with  square  legs  is  good.  For 
modern,  use  a chair  with  simple 
frame  and  sleek  lines,  either  up- 
holstered or  with  open  webbing. 
Leather  or  plastic  upholstery  costs 
a little  more,  offers  easy  cleaning, 
longer  wear. 

Desk:  Quality  and  graceful 

lines  are  important.  Steer  clear 
of  fancy  carved  models  — good 
carving  is  expensive.  A flat-top 
desk  is  proper  in  any  period  room. 

Secretary:  It  has  drawer  space, 
lets  you  display  china  or  a deco- 
rative collection.  It  is  suitable  for 
any  period  except  modern.  Chair 
can  be  from  dining  suite. 

End  tables:  A pair  of  chests 
will  hold  lamps,  books,  while 
drawers  catch  overflow.  Or  use 
a chest  at  one  end.  a matching 
bookcase  at  other.  For  traditional 
rooms,  tables  need  not  match. 

Coffee  table:  Buy  it  big.  One 
with  drop  ends,  or  a butler’s  tray, 
gives  bonus  space  for  serving  in 
the  living  room. 

Lamps:  You  need  a pair  of  tall 
lamps  for  sofa  end  tables,  a stand- 
ing lamp  for  lounge  chair,  and  a 
desk  lamp.  Parchment  and  metal 
shades  are  easiest  to  care  for,  but 
buy  one  fabric  shade  for  soft 
light.  Be  sure  desk  lamp  has 
opaque  shade  to  spare  eyes. 

Pictures : Seek  generous  mats, 
simple  frames.  One  good  engrav- 
ing by  a classic  master  is  better 
than  shoddy  originals  or  “decora- 
tive pictures.” 

Table  and  chairs:  You  can  buy 
your  favorite  style  of  dining  table 
in  a size  that  is  right  for  four,  but 
will  extend  to  about  eight  feet. 
Invest  in  a good  finish  on  table 
top.  If  a small  table  extends  to 
fairly  large  size,  be  sure  there  are 
drop  legs  to  support  it.  (Legs  at 
corners  with  spreaders  will  cut 
down  seating  space.)  Buy  six  side 
chairs  of  sturdy  construction  and 
simple  design. 

Buffet:  A simple  console  table 
will  do  for  serving.  Or  select  a 
small  chest  or  commode  to  supply 
extra  space  every  small  home 
needs. 

Bed : Play  safe  with  good  period 
pieces  or  upholstered  headboards. 
Keep  cost  low  and  put  your  money 
in  springs  and  mattress.  Buy  the 
best  you  can  afford.  If  you  cannot 
have  the  finest  innerspring  mat- 
tress, a quality  felted  mattress  and 
box  springs  are  good. 

Night  tables:  Use  two,  with 
either  twin  or  double  beds.  Con- 
venience is  worth  the  cost.  Use  a 
three-tier  table,  or  an  occasional 
table  with  shelf  and  drawer. 

Dressers:  Matching  chests  for 
man  and  woman  are  a boon  to  the 
small  house.  Be  sure  one  has 
shallow  drawers  for  women’s 
clothing,  the  other  deep  drawers 
for  men’s  shorts.  Choose  simple, 
unframed  mirrors  of  good  quality 
and  ample  size.  One  large  mirror 
can  be  used  over  two  chests 
pushed  together. 
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Three  Generations  Choose  Cordage 
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Plymouth  Cordage  is  a good 
place  to  work,  judging  by  the  serv- 
ice records  of  this  family  which 
now  includes  three  generations  who 
have  chosen  Cordage  for  their 
place  of  employment.  This  trio 
has  a total  of  nearly  54  years  of 
continuous  service  to  their  record. 

Edward  A.  White  was  the  first 
of  the  group  to  come  to  work  here, 
having  started  at  Plymouth  Cord- 
age on  March  18,  1912,  and  work- 
ing here  continuously  since  that 
time.  Mr.  White  has  always  been 
a plant  watchman  and  has  a rec- 
ord of  the  longest  service  as  a 
guard  with  the  exception  of  one 
other  man.  Like  most  of  the  other 
watchmen,  Ed  is  on  duty  after 
plant  hours  and  for  that  reason 
we  seldom  run  into  him  except 
early  in  the  morning  when  he  goes 
off  duty.  He  has  worked  the  mid- 
night to  8 a.m.  shift  for  fifteen 
years  and  prior  to  that  worked  for 
sixteen  years  from  6 p.m.  to  7 a.m. 

His  daughter,  Elsie  Morse,  has 
worked  here  continuously  since 
September  4,  1928.  Prior  to  that 
time  she  was  employed  here 
briefly  in  the  Accounting  Depart- 
ment in  1923  and  before  that  for 
four  years  from  1918  to  1922.  She 
is  now  secretary  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler. 

Elsie’s  sorw  Roy  Morse,  is  the 
most  recent  addition  to  the  Cord- 
age family.  He  came  here  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1946,  after  his  dis- 
charge from  the  U.  S.  Navy  where 
he  served  as  Yeoman  Second 


GARDEN  PLOTS  FOR 
CORDAGE  EMPLOYEES 

Employees  desiring  garden  space 
on  land  which  has  been  made 
available  for  the  purposes  by  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  may 
apply  at  the  Grounds  Department 
office  where  names  and  badge 
numbers  will  be  listed  and  garden 
space  assigned  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

Employees  who  have  had  com- 
pany gardens  during  the  previous 
year  will  be  assigned  to  the  same 
gardens  this  year  providing  appli- 
cation is  made  on  or  before  May 
1,  1947. 

Employees  who  did  not  have  a 
company  garden  plot  in  1946  and 
wish  to  have  one  this  year  may 
apply  now  with  the  understand- 
ing that  all  applicants  will  be 
listed  in  the  order  of  their  appli- 
cation with  available  garden  plots 
being  assigned  accordingly. 

Cards  indicating  the  number 
and  location  will  be  issued  to  all 
employees  who  are  assigned  to 
garden  plots.  These  cards  will 
contain  the  name  and  badge  num- 
ber of  the  person  to  whom  each 
plot  is  issued,  the  date  of  issue 
and  the  number  and  location  of 
garden. 

Garden  plots  are  located  at 
Rope  Walk  Court,  Rye  Field 
(Forest  Avenue  Extension),  Park 
Lots  (Forest  Avenue  Extension), 
and  at  the  foot  of  Atlantic  Street. 

All  garden  areas  at  the  above 
locations  will  be  plowed,  harrowed 
and  staked  out  in  time  for  use  by 
May  first.  Most  gardens  will  be 
ready  for  use  between  April  fif- 
teen and  May  first,  weather  per- 
mitting. 

Each  garden  plot  will  be  marked 
by  a numbered  stake  in  the  center 
of  the  plot  with  other  stakes  lo- 
cated at  the  corners  to  mark  the 
boundaries. 

— J.  A.  SMITH 


Class.  He  is  now  a clerk  in  the 
Statistical  Department. 

A fourth  member  of  the  White  (J 
family  is  also  working  here.  He  is  H 
Ed’s  son,  Alton  White,  a Stand-  ,,a 
ards  Depai’tment  employee  who 
has  been  with  Plymouth  Cordage 
for  ten  years. 


Post  Story  Read 
in  Holland 


and  Australia 

The  story  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
is  being  carried  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  world,  judging  by  some  of 
the  letters  received  here  com- 
menting on  the  recent  article  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  en- 
titled “The  Patient  Spinners  of 
Plymouth.” 

Since  the  article  appeared  on 
December  7,  1946,  several  hun- 
dreds of  letters  have  poured  in  in 
praise  of  the  story  and  requesting 
the  knot  booklet  mentioned  in  the 
article. 

This  past  week  brought  two  in- 
teresting letters  from  distant 
points,  one  from  Holland  and  the 
other  from  Australia.  We  are 
printing  these  below: 

Steenen  Camer  44 
de  Bilt  (U).  Holland 
11  February  1947 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Comp. 
PLYMOUTH  Mass. 

U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Sirs, 

Herewith  I beg  to  inform  you, 
that  I have  read  with  great  in- 
terest the  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  about  your  firm. 

As  regards  to  the  part  about 
knots,  I should  like  to  know, 
whether  you  could  let  me  have 
one  of  your  booklets  about  knots, 
so  as  I can  show  them  to  my  fel- 
low scouts. 

Trusting  to  receive  from  you  a 
favorable  reply, 

I remain,  dear  Sirs, 

Very  truly  yours, 

DON.  B.  POOL 


“Weyanoke” 
Bridge  Road 
Ryde,  N.  S.  W. 
Australia 
29.1.47 

The  President 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 


I read  with  great  interest  in  a 
recent  Saturday  Evening  Post  an 
article  on  your  company,  and 
wished  there  had  been  more  of  it. 
I have  always  taken  a great  in- 
terest in  ropes  as  both  I and  my 
father,  when  a youth  in  New 
Zealand,  have  been  mountain 
climbers,  and  to  both  of  us  a good 
rope  is  a thing  of  joy. 

But  Nylon  ropes  on  a mountain 
— well,  I suppose  so,  but  it  will  be 
hard  to  see  the  old  go.  That  is, 
if  Nylon  comes  to  this  country. 

I noted  that  you  have  available 
a booklet  ^on  knots  and  would  be 
extremely*  pleased  to  receive  one, 
as  my  young  daughter  is  being 
encouraged  to  — literally  — follow 
in  her  father’s  footsteps. 

All  the  best  to  you  and  your 
product. 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.  J.  REARDON 


An  output  of  6.3  million  dozen 
pairs  of  full-fashioned  hosiery  in 
1919  expanded  to  19.8  million  in 
1927. 


A partial  view  of  the  large  group  which  jammed  the 
main  card  room  of  the  Cordage  Club  for  the  26th  anniver- 
sary banquet.  Additional  tables  were  set  in  the  Bowling 
Room  downstairs  to  take  care  of  additional  members.  A 


delicious  roast  Virginia  ham  supper  with  all  the  fixings 
started  festivities  oif  and  was  followed  by  a program  of 
sports,  films,  bowling  contests  and  other  sports  and  card 
games. 


TO  PROVIDE  BASKETS 
FOR  BALL  PLAYERS 

■ : Arrangements  have  been  made 

to  provide  basketball  baskets 
: which  will  be  erected  on  the  va- 
: cant  land  formerly  used  as  a ten- 
nis court  and  playground  opposite 
■ the  Auditorium,  for  use  by  boys 
- of  the  community. 

Young  boys  have  been  observed 
playing  basketball  at  that  loca- 
: j tion  using  improvised  baskets  at- 
tached to  the  rear  side  of  a garage 
: building  making  it  necessary  for 
r the  boys  to  climb  up  on  the  roof 
: to  retrieve  their  ball  when  it 

r missed  the  basket,  a practice 
1 which  eventually  would  result  in 
. damage  to  the  garage  roof. 

The  new  baskets  are  regulation 

■ size  and  are  equipped  with  back 
boards  mounted  on  upright  posts 

' which  will  be  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  playground  so  that  the  dis- 
' advantage  of  the  ball  landing  on 
the  garage  roof  or  going  over  the 
i fence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
, court,  where  another  improvised 
. basket  had  been  attached  will  be 
eliminated.  — J.  A.  SMITH 


HARRIS  HALL  | 


JOYCE  PALMER 

Annie  Cassanelli,  Frances  Nut- 
terville,  Joan  Lewis  and  Mary  Cor- 
rea went  to  Boston  last  Saturday 
and  spent  a pretty  full  day,  shop- 
ping all  morning,  dinner  at 
Clark’s  Oyster  Bar,  and  the  Ice 
Follies  of  1947,  which  were  enjoyed 
immensely  by  all. 

John  Fontes  also  attended  the 
Ice  Follies  on  Saturday,  March  1. 

Mae  Besse  went  to  Quincy  with 
a friend  last  week-end. 

Poor  Ada  Tassinari  and  Eleanor 
Vacchi — every  time  I ask  them  if 
they’ve  been  anywhere  interest- 
ing, the  answer  is  “to  work”  and 
that’s  all. 


ROPE  WALK 


JOHN  J.  SMITH 

Peter  Schmitt  attended  the 
most  recent  edition  of  the  “Ice 
Follies”  which  played  the  past 
month  at  the  Boston  Garden. 

John  Marshall  was  one  of  the 
delegates  from  the  local  chapter 
U.  A.  V.  to  attend  the  installation 
of  officers  for  a new  post  at  Barn- 
stable, Mass. 


MARCH  21 

FIRST  DAY  OF  SPRING 
On  this  day  occurs  the  vernal 
equinox,  when  the  earth’s  axis  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  sun,  and  the 
day  and  night  are  therefore  of 
equal  duration.  But,  though  time 
appears  to  be  halted,  it’s  ticking 
right  along  for  your  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds,  which  grow  in  value  every 
month. 


f ROPE  ROOM 

■ 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Sarah  Perry  Murphy  has  been 
transferred  from  the  whirligig 
machines  to  No.  1 Preparation 
Room. 

■William  Chickey  Pimental  is 
now  a whirligig  “girl”  having  just 
taken  over  Sarah  Perry’s  work. 
Chickey  likes  the  idea  pretty  well. 

George  Fox  has  returned  from 
several  weeks’  jury  duty. 

Deolinda  Costa,  formerly  of  No. 
3 Mill,  is  now  working  in  the  Mes- 
senger Service. 

Clarence  Reed,  Rope  Room  op- 
erator, was  transferred  to  No.  3 
Mill  Preparation  Room. 

If  you  have  noticed  anyone 
walking  up  and  down  the  aisle 
with  a contented  look  on  his  face, 
don’t  wonder  who  it  is.  It’s  only 
Walter  Carr  showing  off  his  new 
overalls. 

Lawrence  “Pop”  Kuhn,  wire 
rope  center  inspector,  has  been 
on  the  sick  list  the  past  week  but 
we  look  forward  to  seeing  him 
back  on  the  job  soon. 


No.  3 Mill 


Due  to  a fall  from  a ladder  in 
the  mill,  Tom  Cash  is  at  his  home 
recuperating  with  a couple  of 
broken  ribs.  Substituting  for  him 
'<=  Harry  Simmons  from  No.  2 
Mill. 

Deolinda  Costa,  former  spinner 
in  No.  3 Mill  and  reporter,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  tag  room. 
Good  luck  in  your  new  job. 

It  seems  that  the  ladies’  dress- 
ing room  on  the  spinning  floor  has 
dwindled  down  to  three  or  four 
girls. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Michel  has  filled 
the  job  vacancy  in  No.  1 Mill 
nights  on  the  English  machines. 

Joseph  Guidaboni,  who  has  been 
confined  to  his  home  the  last  two 
weeks  with  the  grippe  and  a back 
ailment,  has  returned  to  work. 

Silvio  Pretti,  a prep  room  work- 
er, was  married  on  February  22 
on  his  twenty-first  birthday.  It 
is  a new  experience  being  a hus- 
band and  we  wish  you  every  hap- 
piness. 

Joseph  Reggiani  is  confined  to 
his  home  for  a month’s  period 
recuperating  from  a spine  opera- 
tion. 

Wayne  Allan,  star  baseball  play- 
er for  the  Town  Team,  has  been 
playing  basketball  for  the  North 
Plymouth  Olympics.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  basketball  tourna- 
ment on  February  22.  It’s  too  bad 
they  lost  the  game,  but  they  tried 
hard. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cabral,  both  employees  of  No.  3 
Mill,  have  become  grandparents 
for  the  second  time  but  this  time 
it’s  a boy. 


CORDAGE  CLUB  | 

WILLIAM  MAYERS 

The  twenty  - sixth  anniversary 
of  the  Cordage  Club  was  celebrat- 
ed February  20  when  a roast  ’Vir- 
ginia ham  supper  with  all  the 
fixings  was  served.  A fine  time 
was  enjoyed  by  all.  After  supper 
was  over  the  games  got  started. 
Robert  Martin  won  first  prize  in 
whist;  second  prize,  Steve  Mat- 
tioli.  Pinochle  prizes  went  to 
John  Canevazzi,  first;  Anthony 
Rezendes,  second;  and  William 
Silva,  third.  John  Scalabroni  took 
first  prize  in  bowling,  104  pins; 
George  Gould  taking  second  prize 
with  103  pins,  and  Arthur  Pedro 
took  third  prize  for  lowest  string 
of  the  evening  which  was  59  pins. 

On  ’Thursday,  March  6,  the  1946 
American  League  Baseball  picture 
was  shown  at  the  club,  also  one 
film  of  sports.  ’The  club  was  filled 
to  capacity.  Following  the  movies, 
refreshments  were  served. 

The  bowling  teams  are  still  go- 
ing strong  and  are  now  in  their 
last  and  final  round.  'The  scores 
are  close  and  the  teams  are  fight- 
ing for  first  place.  Robbins  Oil 
holds  first  place  in  Class  A while 
the  Bowlaways  hold  first  place  in 
Class  B to  date. 

In  the  Ladies’  League,  the  Plym- 
outh Men’s  Shop  holds  first  place 
to  date,  with  some  of  the  teams 
having  postponed  games  to  roll 
off.  Mystery  Five  holds  first  place 
in  Class  B. 

On  February  26  a fine  bowling 
match  was  held  at  the  alleys  with 
Piazzi  versus  Happy  - Go  - Lucky, 
Piazzi  taking  three  points  out  of 
four  with  a total  pinfall  of  1258 
to  their  opponent’s  1235.  The 
same  night  Justa  Santos  bowled 
307  for  a three-string  total.  Justa 
now  holds  high  three  in  Class  B. 

The  girls  who  played  on  Piazzi’s 
team  include  Justa  Santos,  Rose 
Piazzi,  Ginga  Manfredi,  Eleanor 
Vacchi,  Dot  Govoni  and  Rose 
Valenziano,  while  on  the  Happy- 
Go-Lucky  team  there  is  Alice 
Grecco,  Louise  Raggazini,  Caroline 
Vantangoli,  Marie  Vernazzaro  and 
Ella  Lodi. 

The  Checker  Board  is  kept  hot 
every  night,  with  each  contestant 
trying  to  outwit  the  other  fellow. 
Marion  Pimental  is  the  checker 
champ  for  the  month.  The  check- 
er players  include  George  Thom, 
Marion  Pimental,  John  Ramos, 
Manuel  Braz,  Adrian  Holmes  and 
Bruno  Enagonio.  Several  other 
members  can  be  seen  in  the  check- 
er room  from  time  to  time  learn- 
ing new  “moves”  from  our  in- 
structor, Adrian  Holmes. 

The  Ping  Pong  table  is  never 
idle.  Some  of  the  boys  are  playing, 
to  lose  one  or  two  inches  from 
their  waist  line,  some  are  playing 
to  strengthen  their  eyes,  while 


others  play  just  for  the  pleasure 
and  amusement  which  they  re- 
ceive. Yes,  Ping  Pong  is  the  finest 
indoor  sport  and  an  excellent  body 
builder. 

In  the  card  room  you’ll  always 
find  some  one  who  is  anxious  to 
fill  in  for  a game  of  Pinochle,  and 
Pinochle  seems  to  be  the  game  of 
the  month. 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  ALLEYS 


TEAM  STANDINGS 
Men’s  League 
Class  A 


Won 

Lost 

Robbins  Oil  

70 

14 

Rossi  Five 

61 

23 

Dexter  Shoe  

58 

26 

Duxbury  

37 

47 

Hillside  Club  

37 

47 

Old  Timers  

31 

53 

C.  I.  O 

25 

59 

Loring’s  Bricklayers  . . 

17 

67 

Class  B 

Bowlaways  

55 

29 

Paint  Shop  

51 

33 

Seaside  Grill 

51 

33 

Mori  Electric  

48 

36 

Five  T.  S 

43 

41 

Machine  Shop  

40 

44 

Happy  Valley 

39 

45 

Rope  Room  

35 

49 

U .A.  V 

35 

49 

Atomic  Seven  

24 

60 

Ladies’  League 

Class  A 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop  

58 

26 

Mori  Electric  

49 

35 

Darsch’s  

48 

28 

Benotti’s  

46 

38 

Buttner’s  

45 

31 

Besse ’s  

45 

31 

Class  B 

Mystery  Five  

52 

32 

Piazzi’s 

48 

36 

C.  I.  O 

29 

51 

Padovani’s  

29 

51 

St.  Mary’s  

25 

59 

Happy-Go-Lucky  . . . . 

14 

70 

INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


MARGARET  E.  McLEAN 

Mrs.  Bertha  Lawday  is  back 
with  us  part-time.  She  reports 
that  Mr.  Lawday  is  convalescing 
very  satisfactorily  after  his  ill- 
ness. 

Lindy  Ford  and  Peggy  McLean 
attended  a mid-winter  Lasell  re- 
union at  the  Hotel  Sheraton  on 
Saturday,  March  8,  1947. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Giovanetti 
are  the  proud  parents  of  a daugh- 
ter, weighing  eight  pounds  and 
born  ’Wednesday,  March  12,  at 
the  Jordan  Hospital.  Mrs.  Gio- 
vanetti, the  former  Jeanette 
Strassel,  worked  in  the  Credit 
Union  office. 
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Editorial  Notes 

It  isn’t  too  early  to  start  making  plans  for  a garden,  par- 
ticularly if  you  like  to  start  your  seedlings  indoors.  This  year 
the  Company  is  again  offering  garden  plots  to  employees  who 
have  no  garden  space  of  their  own  or  who  would  like  to  have 
a larger  garden  than  their  land  will  allow.  If  you  have  never 
had  a garden  you  will  find  it  a pleasant  pastime.  Moreover, 
with  food  prices  at  their  present  high  level,  you  will  find 
growing  your  own  vegetables  a profitable  pastime  as  well. 

I ^ ^ ^ ^ 

March  is  Red  Cross  month.  This  year  the  Red  Cross  will 
need  $60,000,000  to  carry  on  its  work.  That’s  a lot  of  money 
but  it  takes  a lot  to  carry  on  the  tremendous  activities  of  this 
organization.  We  are  not  compelled  to  contribute — that’s  one 
of  the  glorious  things  about  living  in  a free  country.  It’s 
entirely  voluntary  whether  w'e  help  those  less  fortunate  than 
we  are.  That  we  are  able  to  be  on  the  giving  rather  than  the 
receiving  end  is  something  we  should  all  be  thankful  for. 
Americans  will  not  be  niggardly  to  the  Red  Cross. 

The  recently  released  figures  by  Plymouth  County  that 
more  than  one  out  of  every  four  marriages  is  ending  in  divorce 
points  to  grave  peril  to  our  social  system.  Many  of  these 
marriages  which  are  going  on  the  rocks  were  hasty  war 
marriages  entered  into  with  little  or  no  plans  for  the  future. 
Whatever  the  cause  of  the  break-up,  divorces  are  always 
hardest  on  the  children  of  separated  couples.  They  must 
suffer  for  the  follies  of  their  irresponsible  parents.  Clearly 
education  is  required  on  the  significance  and  obligations  of 
the  marriage  vows. 

^ ^ 

April  6 through  April  12  will  be  observed  nationally  as 
Army  Week  when  tribute  will  be  paid  to  the  soldiers  living 
and  dead  who  have  fought  in  defense  of  the  nation  in  the 
past  and  to  honor  those  who  are  now  serving  their  country 
in  the  Army.  Army  Week  slogan  will  be  “A  Strong  America 
is  a Peaceful  America”  and  all  firms  who  were  awarded 
Army-Navy  “E”  Awards  have  been  asked  to  cooperate  in  this 
national  observance.  In  addressing  the  Industrial  Associ- 
ation on  Army  Industry  Day,  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
made  this  statement:  “Our  strength  for  the  enforcement  of 
peace  is  not  measured  in  population — there  are  nations  that 
far  exceed  us  in  numbers.  Nor  does  it  spring  from  our  wealth 
in  natural  resorces — the  undeveloped  riches  of  others  surpass 
what  we  have  left  after  the  lavish  consumption  of  a century. 
But  no  nation,  or  entire  continent  for  that  matter,  appX^ches 
the  output  of  the  American  productive  plant  or  the  brains 
that  guide  and  the  skills  that  man  it.” 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 

I 


March  19,  1927 

There  are  two  new  pictures  in 
the  Cordage  Clubhouse:  one  of 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Marshall,  its 
founder:  and  the  other  of  Mr. 
William  E.  C.  Nazro,  who  so  com- 
pletely cooperated  and  through 
whose  skill  this  fine  specimen  of 
early  American  architecture  was 
converted  to  our  use.  These  pic- 
tm'es  are  on  the  mantel,  over  the 
fireplace,  in  the  front  room. 

John  Jacintho,  Mill  1,  is  ex- 
pecting the  arrival  of  his  wife 
from  the  Azores  soon. 

The  marriage  of  Emilia  Lopes, 
Mill  3,  to  Joaquin  Soares,  took 
place  on  February  26  at  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  parents. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Cordage  Club  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  to  serve  for  the 
year  1927: 

President,  Harold  G.  Roberts: 
vice-presidents,  Raymond  E.  Mis- 


kelly,  Louis  Morton,  Harry  W. 
Burns:  board  of  governors,  Fred 
Dittmar,  Joseph  Dunnigan,  Lester 
Zahn,  George  H.  Fox,  Leon  Lowe, 
Sidney  Merry,  George  Anderson, 
Walter  Anderson,  Frank  Ruem- 
ker,  Robert  Anderson,  Jacob  Dries, 
Neil  McKay,  Peter  Bagni,  John 
Goeller,  Elroy  T.  Clark,  William 
Reagan  and  Hugh  E.  Dowling. 

The  1927  bowling  ends  this  week 
with  No.  1 Rope  Room  repeating 
and  winning  the  race  again  this 
year.  The  Receiving  slipped  a 
little  the  last  two  weeks  and  lost 
a couple  of  points  twice  in  succes- 
sion thus  falling  one  point  behind 
the  Rope  Room. 

The  checker  tournament  which 
started  at  the  Club  on  Washing- 
ton’s Birthday  is  still  in  progress. 
From  last  accounts  it  will  go  well 
into  the  summer.  At  the  last  re- 
port George  Thom  and  Manuel 
Braz  were  leading. 
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Breaking  drive  ropes  and  spindle-banding  on  Mule  Spinning 
machines  in  textile  mills  caused  serious  production  delays,  ex- 
pensive replacement,  and  damage  to  costly  machinery  as  well. 

To  prevent  those  frequent  stops,  and  cut  maintenance  costs 
in  the  textile  industry,  Plymouth  recently  developed  new  types  of 
ropes  for  spinning  equipment.  Result?  Longer  continuous  spinner 
operation  and  lower  production  costs. 

Other  textile,  paper  and  carpet  manufacturers  have  similarly 
profited  by  new  ropes  designed  by  Plymouth  to  meet  peculiar 
operating-  conditions.  These  ropes  resist  such  destructive  forces 
as  excessive  abrasion  — heat  — chemicals  — humidity  — sudden 
strains  — sharp  bends.  They  are  typical  of  the  speciahzed  and 
standard  ropes  and  twines  Plymouth  makes  to  serve  the  400-odd 
uses  for  coi'dage  products. 

"USEFUL  KNOTS  and  How  to  Tie  Them" — a Plymouth  booklet  — 
helps  executives  to  perfect  their  ingenuity  in  tying  sheep-shanks, 

bowhnes  and  other  famous  knots 
and  splices.  A boon  also  to  workers 
in  making  longer,  safer  use  of  rope 
on  the  job.  Free  copy?  Write 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  makers 
of  rope,  tying  twine,  binder  twine 
and  baler  twine. 


BECAUSE  IT  IS  ENGINEERED  FOR  JOB 

(Ad  appearing  in  Time  Magazine,  February  17,  1947) 
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National  Service 

Life  Insurance 

(TERM) 

(This  is  the  first  of  a series  of 
articles  designed  to  acguaint  the 
veteran  with  the  benefits  of  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  and 
to  show  him  how  he  can  use  it  to 
help  attain  his  own  financial  ob- 
jectives.) 

National  Service  Life  Insurance 
was  offered  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment to  members  of  the  armed 
forces  because  of  the  unusual 
hazard  of  war  and  because  it  was 
realized  that  the  death  of  a soldier 
or  sailor  would  mean  the  loss  of 
a present  or  future  breadwinner 
in  his  home.  Some  sort  of  income 
had  to  be  set  up  to  replace  his 
earnings  if  he  failed  to  return. 

Because  of  the  low  pay  in  the 
armed  services  at  the  time  the  In- 
surance Act  was  passed  in  1940 
($30  per  month  to  an  army  pri- 
vate) it  was  necessary  to  furnish 
this  insurance  at  a very  low  cost. 
Consequently,  temporary  insur- 
ance (term  insurance)  was  offered 
to  men  and  women  in  uniform 
because  its  cost  averaged  about  65 
cents  per  month  per  $1000  of  in- 
surance. In  teiTO  insurance  the 
premiums  paid  in  by  the  insured 
are  used  to  pay  the  claims  of  those 
who  die  in  any  given  year. 


adi 

For  those  who  have  others  de-  inj 
pending  on  them  for  a living  and 
for  those  who  cannot  afford  per-  U 
manent  insurance,  this  term  in-  , 
surance  is  one  of  the  finest  plans  Ml 
of  protection  ever  devised.  Term  ; 
insurance,  however,  does  not  build 
up  any  cash  or  loan  value:  it  K 
offers  protection  to  the  beneficiary 
of  the  insured  that,  in  case  of  the 
insured’s  death,  the  full  face  value 
of  the  policy  will  be  paid.  g 

In  the  term  insurance  offered 
to  our  fighting  men  and  women  ci 
the  government  promises  to  pay 
the  policy  in  one  lump  sum  if  the  E 
insured  elects  this  mode  of  settle- 
ment, or  in  monthly  installments  si 
of  from  36  to  240  months,  in  mul-  ^ 
tiples  of  12.  It  is  also  offered  on 
a policy  range  of  from  $1000  to  j 
$10,000  in  any  multiple  of  $500. 

However,  as  its  name  implies,  )1 
term  insurance  has  only  a definite 
term  to  run.  Term  insurance  0 
taken  by  service  men  and  women 
prior  to  January  1,  1946,  has  eight  1 
years  to  run  from  the  date  the 
policy  was  issued.  Term  policies  C 

dating  since  January  1,  1946,  have 
five  years  to  run  from  the  date  of  t 
the  policy.  At  the  expiration  of 
these  terms  such  policies  must  be  F 

converted  to  permanent  insurance  I 

if  the  insured  desires  to  remain  in 
an  insured  state.  i 

(Next  Month: 

Permanent  Insurance) 
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Cordage  Makes  A 4300-ft.  Reel  Of  Transmission  Rope 


A 4300-foot  length  of  transmission  rope,  one  of  the  largest  coils 
of  four-strand  rope  ever  to  be  made  at  Plymouth  Cordage,  was  rolled 
off  recently  in  the  Ropewalk. 

This  six-inch  circumference  special  manila  transmission  rope  was 
laid  in  the  Four  Strand  Room,  but  because  of  its  exceptional  length, 
had  to  be  taken  down  to  the  Ropewalk  to  be  coiled.  It  was  laid  in  two 


pieces,  one  3200  feet  long  and  the  second  1100  feet  in  length.  The  two 
pieces  were  spliced  together. 

The  rope  was  made  for  the  H.  H.  King  Flour  Mills  of  Faribault, 
Minnesota,  to  be  used  as  a transmission  drive.  It  was  sold  through 
Jenney-Semple-Hill  of  Minneapolis.  The  finished  coil  weighed  close 
to  7000  pounds. 


Fine  grade  manila  fibers  were  used  in  making  this  four-strand 
transmission  rope.  Here  the  first  length  of  3200  feet  is  wound  on  the 
reel  in  the  Ropewalk.  Left  to  right,  Manuel  C.  Feitor,  Bill  Sturtevant 
and  John  Marshall. 


It  took  many  pairs  of  hands  to  move  the  coil  from  the  Walk  to 
the  Shipping  Platform.  Left  to  right,  John  Marshall,  Manuel  C. 
Feitor,  Larry  Cavicchi  and  Bill  Sturtevant.  In  the  extreme  right,  Tom 
Cavanaugh. 


The  Ropewalk  splicers  Peter  Smith  and  Larry  Cavicchi  splice 
the  two  lengths  together. 


The  coil  tilted  the  scales  close  to  7000  pounds.  From  the  yard 
scales  the  reel  was  trucked  to  the  platform  and  then  rolled  into  a box 
car,  tagged  for  Minnesota.  Left  to  right,  Manuel  Sears,  Joe  Montali 
and  Jim  Berardi. 


LORING  LIBRARY 

« . , I 

The  following  books  have  been 
added  to  the  Loring  Library  dur- 
ing the  past  month; 

Non-Fiction 

LINCOLN  READER  by  P.  M. 
Angle,  editor 

MRS.  MIKE;  THE  STORY  OF 
KATHERINE  MARY  FLANNI- 
GAN  by  Freedman 
BOSTON,  CRADLE  OF  LIB- 
ERTY 1630-1776  by  John  Jen- 
nings 

Fiction 

SLEEPINQ  BEAUTY  by  Faith 
Baldwin 

CLEVER  SISTER  by  M.  C.  Ban- 
ning 

HANG  AND  RATTLE  by  A.  R. 
Bosworth 

SLEEPING  SPHINX  by  J.  D.  Carr 
WITH  INTENT  TO  DECEIVE  by 
Manning  Coles 

ANOTHER  WOMAN’S  HOUSE  by 
M.  G.  Eberhart 

MISTER  ROBERTS  by  Thomas 
Heggen 

GENTLEMEN’S  AGREEMENT  by 
L.  Z.  Hobson 

THAT  SKIPPER  FROM  STON- 
INGTON  by  Theda  Kenyon 
GARDEN  TO  THE  EASTWARD 
by  Harold  Lamb 

DEATH  OF  A DOLL  by  Hilda 
Lawrence 

PERE  ANTOINE  by  E.  F.  Murphy 
IN  A DARK  GARDEN  by  F.  G. 
Slaughter 

FOXES  OF  HARROW  by  Frank 
Yerby 


G.  LeROY  PATY 

George  LeRoy  Paty,  aged  55 
years,  an  employee  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  for  38  years,  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 28  after  a short  illness. 

Roy  first  came  to  work  for 
Plymouth  Cordage  on  February  8, 
1909,  and  worked  until  July  23, 
1917,  when  he  went  into  the  Army. 
He  returned  on  December  26,  1918, 
and  worked  at  the  Plymouth  plant 
until  August  3,  1922,  when  he  left 
for  a short  period  to  work  for  the 
Company  at  Fort  William,  Onta- 
rio. He  returned  the  following 
vear  and  had  been  in  Plymouth  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  working  as 
a receiving  clerk  in  the  Receiving 
Department. 

A native  of  Plymouth,  Mr.  Paty 
was  a member  of  a number  of 
patriotic  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions including  Plymouth  Lodge 
A.  F.  and  A.  M.;  a past  commander 
of  Plymouth  Post  40,  American  Le- 
gion; chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Honor  of  the  Boy  Scouts:  a mem- 
ber of  the  5th  Mass.  Infantry  As- 
sociation, and  the  Mass.  State 
Guard  Veterans’  Association. 

His  military  service  includes  ac- 
tion at  the  Mexican  border  in  1914 
j with  the  Fifth  Mass.  Infantry  and 
service  in  the  First  World  War  in 
which  he  was  named  Second  Lieu- 
tenant and  stationed  at  Fort  Han- 
cock, Georgia,  where  he  specialized 
in  machine  gunnery.  He  served 
for  five  years  as  an  officer  in  the 
Mass.  State  Guard,  25th  Infantry 
Regiment,  in  World  War  II. 


Mr.  Paty  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Susan  (Hayden)  Paty, 
also  a Plymouth  Cordage  employee 
in  the  Payroll  Department;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Barbara  Scheid  of 
Brookline,  and  a son,  John  W.  Paty 
of  Plymouth. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on 
March  2 at  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrimage  attended  by  a large 
number  of  friends,  business  asso- 
ciates, war  buddies  and  former  of- 
ficers of  the  State  Guard.  Burial 
was  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

The  deepest  sympathies  of 
everyone  at  Plymouth  Cordage  are 
extended  to  his  wife  and  children 
in  their  loss. 


ALFRED  S.  BURNS 

Alfred  Scott  Burns,  aged  87 
years,  former  employee  in  the 
Traffic  Department  and  father  of 
Harry  W.  Burns,  died  on  March  4 
at  the  home  of  his  son  on  Holmes 
Terrace. 

Mr.  Burns  came  to  work  for 
Plymouth  Cordage  on  June  5,  1918, 
and  worked  until  October  29,  1937, 
retiring  at  the  age  of  78. 

He  was  a native  of  Plymouth 
and  served  as  a member  of  the 
Plymouth  Board  of  Selectman  and 
as  representative  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  from  1906  to  1909. 

In  addition  to  Harry  W.,  he  is 
also  survived  by  another  son  Ewart 
D.  of  Brockton:  and  a sister.  Miss 
M.  Alice  Burns.  Funeral  services 
were  held  on  Friday,  March  7,  from 
the  Beaman  Funeral  Home  and 
burial  was  in  Vine  Hills  Cemetery. 


Welcome 


to 


Plymouth  Cordage 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
added  five  new  employees  in  the 
period  February  1 to  March  11, 
1947: 

No.  1 Mill 

Dexter  McNeil 
John  Wager 
No.  2 Mill 
Edward  Pulsifer 
Albert  C.  Post 
Francisco  Caldeira 


I SERVICE  EMBLEMS 


During  the  month  of  February, 
the  following  employees  received 
service  emblems  for  over  25  years 
of  service  with  the  Company: 
Alfred  Fox  40  years 

Joseph  Morgardo  40  years 

James  McLaughlin  35  years 

Elio  Borsari  35  years 

Leon  Lowe  30  years 

Marjorie  Anderson  25  years 


The  dollars  you  save  in  the  Spring, 
tra,  la — 

In  April,  in  March,  or  in  May — 
If  put  in  bonds  cannot  take  wing, 
tra,  la 

All  manner  of  blessings  they’ll 
bring,  tra,  la. 

And  FOUR  bucks  for  three  bucks 
will  pay! 
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BUILDING  BANDITS  ARE  BACK  IN  BUSINESS 


Things  are  looking  up  on  the  housing  front — for  the  gyp  and  the 
swindler,  the  crooked  contractor,  and  the  repair  racketeer.  For  the 
nation’s  house-hunters  the  picture  is  not  so  bright,  warns  Better  Homes 
& Gardens  magazine.  Building  bandits  may  take  your  money  and 
leave  you  high  and  dry. 

If  you  would  find  a home  without  losing  your  shirt,  here  are  some 
rules  to  follow: 


Deal  only  with  an  established, 
reputable  contractor  or  other 
agency  you  can  check  readily  with 
someone  you  know  or  at  a bank. 
Don’t  rely  on  apparent  respectabil- 
ity and  sincerity.  The  most  suc- 
cessful swindlers  are  the  smooth- 
est. They  would  be  in  jail  if  they 
were  not. 

Don’t  make  large  cash  deposits 
on  building  materials,  prefabricat- 
ed houses,  or  building  contracts. 
Courts  in  some  states  have  held 
that  money  thus  advanced  be- 
comes property  of  the  contractor, 
absolutely  and  unconditionally.  If 
a down  payment  is  insisted  upon 
prior  to  delivery  of  material  or 
commencement  of  construction, 
put  it  in  escrow,  to  be  paid  when 
stipulated  conditions  have  been 
met. 

Don’t  rely  on  verbal  specifica- 
tions or  promises.  Put  them  in 
writing  and  in  contract.  Contracts 
should  state  clearly  work  to  be 
done,  materials  to  be  used,  entire 
project  cost,  how  payments  shall 
be  made. 

Study  contract  carefully.  Throw 
out  any  provisions  you  don’t  want. 
Get  adequate  legal  advice  before 
you  sign  a contract,  not  after. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  a house 
with  an  attractive  exterior,  an  im- 
posing front  door,  a semblance  of 
insulation.  Have  an  architect  or 
other  disinterested  and  qualified 
third  party  examine  it  for  hidden 
defects  in  construction. 

Don’t  buy  a lot  sight  unseen,  or 
before  you  make  sure  promised 
improvements  are  installed  or  defi- 
nitely assured  and  that  building 
permits  can  be  obtained. 

Don’t  depend  upon  the  person 
who  sold  you  a lot  to  build  you  a 
house  unless  it  is  in  the  contract. 
Don’t  buy  an  extra  lot,  unwanted 


How  Insurance  Can 
Cost  You  Nothing 

What  is  the  cost  of  a straight 
life  Savings  Bank  Insurance 
policy? 

The  answer  to  that  question 
depends  on  the  period  of  time 
the  policy  has  been  in  force. 

The  following  example  is  based 
on  the  actual  history  of  a policy 
now  in  force  on  the  life  of  a Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  employee 
who  applied  for  the  policy  through 
our  Credit  Union  in  March,  1930: 
Date  policy  was  issued 

March  12,  1930 
Age  of  insured  when  policy  was 

issued 28 

Annual  premium  rate  ...  $19.56 
Weekly  deductions  from  pay  ne- 
cessary to  pay  premiums  . $.38 
Total  annual  premium  payments 

to  date  $332.52 

Present  Cash  surrender  value 
of  policy  and  paid  - up  addi- 
tions   $350.46 

Return  of  premium  payments  if 
policy  is  surrendered  for 

cash  $17.94 

Total  amount  payable  to  benefi- 
ciary if  death  should  occur 

now  $1335.50 

The  answer  to  the  question, 
therefore,  in  this  case  is  obviously 
“Nothing.” 

The  policy  holder  feels  that  he 
has  made  good  use  of  his  $19.56 
per  year,  or  $.38  per  week,  inas- 
much as  he  has  provided  the  fol- 
lowing benefits: 

1.  He  has  had  insurance  pro- 
tection for  17  years  for  an  amount 
of  $1000.00,  increasing  to  $1335.50 
at  the  present  time  (March  12, 
1947). 

2.  If  he  should  die  now  his  ben- 
eficiary would  receive  $1335.50,  or 
$1,002.98  more  than  he  has  paid 
in  premiums. 

3.  The  insurance  protection  has 
cost  him  nothing  because  he  could 
surrender  his  policy  for  cash  now 
amounting  to  $17.94  more  than 
he  has  paid  in  premiums. 

J.  A.  SMITH 


furniture,  or  anything  else  to  close 
a deal.  Tie-in  sales  are  illegal. 

Don’t  fall  for  a “switch”  act,  in 
which  agents  try  to  sell  you  prop- 
erty you  don’t  want  after  you  have 
answered  their  ad  for  something 
more  attractive. 

Don’t  sign  a completion  certifi- 
cate until  work  is  completed  to 
your  satisfaction,  regardless  of 
promises  or  representations  made 
to  get  you  to  sign. 

Specify  definite  dates  without 
escape  clauses  for  precut  or  pre- 
fabricated homes  and  materials. 
Be  sure  a prefabricated  house 
meets  your  building  laws.  Consult 
your  building  inspector  before  you 
pay  money  down. 

Don’t  pay  rental  deposits  to 
persons  not  clearly  entitled  to  rent 
you  the  property. 

. Effective  remedy  against  a 
swindler,  but  recommended  only 
as  a last  resort,  was  the  action  of 
a homemaker  who  paid  a rental 
deposit  to  a woman  for  a house 
that  turned  out  to  be  occupied. 

A few  days  after  the  incident, 
victim  met  swindler  on  a crowded 
bus.  In  the  traditional  vigilante 
spirit,  the  former  waved  an  um- 
brella over  the  swindler’s  head 
and  demanded,  “Listen,  you,  are 
you  going  to  give  me  back  my 
money,  or  do  I have  to  bop  you 
over  the  bean?” 

She  got  her  money  back. 


BASEMENT 
No.  1 Mill 


MARTHA  LEMIUS 

We  extend  a hearty  welcome  to 
John  Wager,  a newcomer  to  our 
department.  We  hope  he  enjoys 
working  with  us  as  much  as  we 
enjoy  working  with  him. 

Maiy  “Blue  Eyes”  Thomas  is 
back  in  our  department  again 
after  having  been  toiling  on  the 
gill  machines  upstairs  in  No.  1 
Mill.  We’ve  missed  her  smiling 
face  and  hilarious  jokes,  and  we’re 
happy.^  to  have  her  with  us.  Keep 
us  smiling,  Mary! 

Should  you  lend  an  ear  to  Doro- 
thy Francis,  the  main  topic  of 
conversation  would  be  bowling. 
She’s  trying  hard  to  “spare”  her 
St.  Mary’s  team  to  the  striking 
ranks  but  the  rolling  is  slow. 
Cheer  up.  Dot,  someday! 

Speaking  of  bowling,  the  C.I.O. 
team  and  Padovani’s  team  are 
running  neck  and  neck  for  third 
place.  The  pins  are  falling  hard, 
but  may  the  best  team  win.  (We 
certain  miss  Pauline  Freyermuth 
on  our  C.I.O.  team!  Incidentally, 
have  you  seen  our  new  bowling 
shirts?  Pretty  sharp,  even  if  we 
have  to  say  so  ourselves!) 

Our  sportsman  “Tom”  Scag- 
liarini  has  been  rather  silent  late- 
ly. Must  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  hunting  and  fishing  trips  have 
been  failures. 

Did  you  know  that  Elwin 
“Puffy”  Krueger  was  a basketball 
fan?  You  should  have  seen  him 
displaying  his  enthusiasm  at  the 
State  Basketball  Tourney  a few 
weeks  ago! 

25th  Bowling  Banquet 

Thursday,  May  8 

The  25th  annual  bowling  ban- 
quet of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Club  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening.  May  8,  at  the  Cordage 
Auditorium.  Dinner  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  awarding  of  prizes,  en- 
tertainment and  dancing. 

The  committee  in  charge  con- 
sists of  Gerald  Rezendes,  chair- 
man; William  Gilman,  Peter 
Schmitt,  Stanley  Remick  and 
William  Mayers. 

The  complete  program  will  be 
announced  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  P L Y M OU  T H CORDAGE 
NEWS. 


What  the  Easter  Bunny  Brought 


Easter  came  early  to  the  Cordage  Auditorium  and  brought  a hand- 
some Easter  egg  wrapped  in  yellow  and  white  crepe  paper.  And  when 
the  egg  was  opened,  out  stepped  Margot  Ruffini,  assisted  by  her  escort, 
“Chippie”  Sherwood,  who  wheeled  her  on  and  off  stage.  This  was  one 
of  the  numbers  in  the  fashion  show  presented  on  March  3 by  the 
Plymouth  Civic  Association  Auxiliary  which  attracted  a capacity  audi- 
ence to  the  Auditorium.  Clothes  were  furnished  by  Sadow’s  Fashion 
Center. 


I PREP  ROOM 
I No.  2 Mill 

I 

MARY  ALBERGHINI 

Yours  Truly  attended  a “gla- 
mour party”  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Clara  Randall  of  9 Forest  avenue 
court  with  Advisor  Barbara  Smith 
conducting.  Those  attending  were 
Mary  Alberghini,  Severina  Taran- 
tino, Helen  Souza,  Olivia  Scag- 
liarini,  Helen  Ottani,  Alice  Pi- 
mental,  Josephine  Wrightington, 
Rose  Tarantino,  Cora  Bennett, 
Louise  lanucci  and  the  hostess. 
Refreshments  were  served. 

Mrs.  Gladys  <Jraw  of  the  night 
shift  has  returned  home  from  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
following  an  operation. 

Frank  Perry  of  No.  2 Mill  has 
left  the  Company  because  of 
illness. 


Lost  and  Found 


FOUND — A pair  of  girl’s  white 
shoe  skates,  size  4,  were  picked 
up  near  the  Employment  Office 
on  the  morning  of  January  7.  The 
owner  may  have  the  skates  if  she 
will  call  at  the  Grounds  Depart- 
ment Office. 


FOUND — Pair  of  glasses  in  black 
case;  pink  plastic  rims.  Found 
corner  Court  and  Bourne  Streets 
Friday  afternoon,  March  7.  Own- 
er please  apply  at  Industrial  Re- 
lations Dept. 


LOST — Pearl  necklace,  two- 
strand.  Lost  March  5.  Finder 
please  return  to  Miriam  Govoni, 
Cost  Dept.,  Main  Office. 


* 


>■ 


i 


“Needn’t  act  so  uppity  because  you’re  getting  men’s 
wages,  Ruth.  Your  mother’s  been  getting  mine  for 
twenty  years”’ 
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DOWN  MEMORY  LANE 


The  Plymouth  Cordage  Fire  Brigade  22  years  ago  was  20-man 
strong  and,  like  the  present-day  unit,  drilled  for  any  fire  emergency 
which  might  arise.  The  vehicle  in  the  background  is  still  in  use  and  is 
equipped  with  six  ladders  of  varying  length  and  with  lanterns  and  other 
firefighting  paraphernalia.  (Left  to  right)  Adam  Peck,  Wendelyn 
Strassel,  D.  Morton  Pratt,  Antone  Strassel,  Charles  Kaiser,  Edward 


Freeman,  James  Bennett,  Neil  McKay,  William  Armstrong,  Manuel 
Roderick,  Orrin  Slade,  Lester  Robbins,  Nicholas  Gaspard,  Charles  Tas- 
sinari.  Burton  Gray,  Charles  Hurley,  Clarence  Cole,  Manuel  Rezendes, 
Wallace  Brewster  and  Emil  Kaiser.  John  H.  Damon,  Fire  Chief  at  that 
time,  is  not  in  the  picture.  A few  of  this  group  are  still  serving  on 
today’s  Fire  Department. 


DisabiUty 
Provision  Added 
to  NSLI  Policies 

Veterans  may  now  add  a total 
disability  provision  to  all  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  policies 
which  are  being  carried  and  those 
that  may  be  reinstated  and  kept 
in  force. 

Under  this  provision,  an  insured 
may  apply  for  this  disability  in- 
come privilege  by  the  payment  of 
a small  additional  premium  and 
passing  a medical  examination. 

In  the  event  that  the  insured 
has  been  totally  disabled  for  a 
period  of  six  consecutive  months, 
the  Veterans  Administration  will 
pay  live  dollars  per  month  per 
thousand  dollars  of  insurance  to 
the  insured  beginning  with  the 
seventh  consecutive  month. 

Total  disability  means  any  im- 
pairment of  the  mind  or  body 
which  continuously  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  insured  to  follow 
any  substantially  gainful  occupa- 
tion. Disability  must  be  incurred 
before  the  age  of  sixty. 

This  disability  income  provision 
may  be  added  to  all  or  part  of  the 
insurance  that  is  being  carried  by 
the  insured. 

In  addition  to  receiving  this 
disability  income,  the  insured  does 
not  have  to  pay  any  premiums  on 
his  insurance.  In  the  event  of  his 
death  during  such  period,  the  full 
face  amount  of  the  insurance  will 
be  paid  to  the  beneficiary  without 
any  deductions. 


"One  Shoe  Off  . . 


There’s  no  privacy  in  the  Tar 
House  these  days  with  carpenters, 
painters,  masons,  electricians  and 
plumbers  trooping  in  and  out.  But 
when  even  the  cameraman  comes 
in  while  you’re  changing  your 
clothes,  well  . . . “That’s  the  last 
straw,”  says  Joe  Volta,  dye  ma- 
chine operator. 


Few  Answers  to 
Monk.ey  Problem 

The  monkey  who  was  hanging  on 
a piece  of  rope  in  last  month’s 
CORDAGE  NEWS  was  only  IV2 
years  old  and  the  rope  he  was 
swinging  on  was  a five-foot  length 
( and  we  hope  it  was  Plymouth 
Cordage!) 

The  staff  of  the  CORDAGE 
NEWS  wasn’t  exactly  swamped 
with  replies  to  the  problem,  but 
this  was  no  surprise  as  it  was 
really  quite  a tough  one. 

Our  Grounds  reporter.  Jack 
Smith,  and  Marilyn  Ford  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department 
put  their  heads  together  on  this 
one  and  came  up  with  the  correct 
answers. 

Baxter  B.  Moore  of  the  Lab 
solved  a portion  of  it  correctly  by 
working  out  the  monkey’s  age,  but 
he  was  a little  off  on  the  length  of 
the  rope. 

Our  Vice  President,  Charles  Mac- 
Kinnon, was  given  the  problem 
while  he  was  convalescing  from 
his  recent  operation  and  he  worked 
it  out  correctly.  Here  is  how  he 
solved  it; 

SOLUTION 

Let  W= Weight  of  the  weight. 

M=Weight  of  the  monkey. 

L=Length  of  the  rope. 
W-|-4/16L=3'2  (W)-(M+W) 

= 3/2  M 
But  W=M 

4/16L=:3^2M-M/2 
1/2  L=M 
L=2M 


Let  X=Age  of  the  monkey  when 
the  mother  was  three 
times  as  old. 

3X=Age  of  the  mother  when 
she  was  three  times  as  old 
as  the  monkey. 

3X— X=2X=Difference  between 
ages  of  monkey  and  mother. 

3X3X=9X 

— = Mother’s  age  when  she 

2 2 “was  half  as  old,”  etc. 

9X-2X 

— =Monkey’s  age  when  the 

2 mother  “was  half  as  old,” 

etc. 

2(9X'2— 2X)  =Mother’s  age  now. 
2(9X/2— 2X)+2X=Monkey’s  age 
now. 

2(9X/2-2X)-2(9X/2-2X)-2X 

=4 

18X-10X=4 

X=l/2 

Mother’s  age  now=2-l/2 
Monkey’s  age  now=l-l/2 
Weight  of  monkey  (lbs.)  = Age  of 
mother  (years). 

.-.  M=2-l/2 
L=2M 

=2X2-1'2  = 5 feet 


Green’s  the  traditional  color  for 
St.  Patrick’s  Day — the  eye-pleas- 
ing green  of  the  good  old  Emerald 
Isle,  AND  of  all  that  long  green 
folding  money  which  you’ve  so 
wisely  guaranteed  yourself  by 
your  regular  purchases  of  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds.  Sure  an’  that’s 
no  blarney! 


I MAIN  OFFICE 

I 

EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

A post-nuptial  shower  was  held 
on  February  twentieth  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Phyllis  Ponte,  the  former 
Phyllis  Prouty  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment. A supper  was  served 
at  the  Plymouth  Rock  Hotel  fol- 
lowed by  entertainment  and  com- 
munity singing.  Phyllis  received 
many  lovely  gifts  and  was  most 
appreciative. 

Mrs.  Rita  Dries,  our  popular 
telephone  operator,  is  recovering 
from  a major  operation.  She  is 
progressing  very  well  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  welcome  her  back  about 
the  first  of  April. 

Gordon  Simmons  is  back  again 
after  a three  weeks’  absence  due 
to  illness. 

The  sympathy  of  every  employee 
is  extended  to  Sue  Paty  of  the 
Pay  Roll  Department  in  the  loss 
of  her  husband,  LeRoy  Paty,  who 
died  on  Friday,  February  28.  Our 
sympathy  also  to  Harry  Burns 
whose  father,  Alfred  Burns,  died 
on  Tuesday,  March  4. 

Friday,  March  6,  was  doubly 
significant  for  Elizabeth  Holmes  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Department. 
Not  only  did  she  celebrate  her 
birthday  but  she  also  rounded  out 
39  years  of  loyal  service  to  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  as 
well.  Perhaps  some  day  we  can 
persuade  her  to  give  us  some  of 
the  highlights  of  her  early  years 
here  in  the  office.  I have  often 
heard  her  tell  about  a two  hour 
lunch  period.  She  was  living  on 
Sandwich  Street  at  that  time  and 
she  walked  home  to  her  lunch 
every  day.  A beautiful  spring 
bouquet  adorned  her  desk  Friday 
afternoon  and  a shower  of  cards, 
prettily  wrapped  gifts,  and  ice 
cream  and  birthday  cake  were  on 


the  program.  Best  wishes,  Beth, 
and  may  you  have  many  more 
happy  years  ahead  of  you.  You 
deserve  them! 

I witnessed  the  Ice  Follies  at 
the  Boston  Garden  on  February 
22.  I have  seen  them  many  times 
before  but  to  me  they  were  even 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  Saw 
quite  a few  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age people  there. 

A group  of  the  office  girls 
motored  to  Boston  last  Thursday 
evening  to  attend  a performance 
of  “Call  Me  Mister”  at  the  Schu- 
bert. Before  the  show  the  group 
had  dinner  at  Steuben’s.  Those 
who  attended  were  Evelyn  Wilder, 
Ann  Peterson,  Mary  Lovell,  Jane 
Chandler  and  Phoebe  Shirley. 

Did  you  know  that: 

Spring  is  just  around  the  cor- 
ner? 

A1  Krueger  is  quite  a chef? 

Elsie  Morse  has  a new  position? 
She  is  a “baby-sitter”  nights. 

Francis  Shea  can  tell  you  all 
about  baby  foods  and  their  values? 

Herbert  Lanman  got  the  high- 
est vote  on  Election  Day  and  is 
now  our  new  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen? 


SKIP  THIS 

The  typographical  error  is  a slip- 
pei-y  thing  and  sly; 

You  can  hunt  till  you  are  dizzy, 
but  it  somehow  will  get  by. 

That  typographical  error,  too 
small  for  human  eyes. 

Till  the  ink  is  on  the  paper,  when 
it  grows  to  mountain  size. 

The  boss,  he  stares  with  horror, 
then  he  grabs  his  hair  and 
groans; 

The  copy  reader  drops  his  head 
upon  his  hands  and  moans. 

The  remainder  of  the  issue  may 
be  clean  as  clean  can  be — 

But  that  typographical  error  is 
the  only  thing  you  see. 


/»  amounts 
up  to 


nooo 


CHILDREN 
INSURED 

WITHOUT  MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION 


Yes — Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  is  now  available  in 
amounts  up  to  $1000  on  Massachusetts  children  in  good 
health  at  ages  from  one  month  to  15  years,  without  medical 
examination.  It  takes  only  a few  minutes  for  a parent  to' 
fill  out  the  simple  application  form. 

Find  out  now  about  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance,  issued 
over-the-counter  at  lowest  cost.  See  for  yourself  how  much 
you  save  by  being  your  own  salesman. 

Call  or  write 


SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE 

ai^oweai  Coot 
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Cordage  Social  Security  Agent  Is 

Author  of  “Philosophy  of  Marriage” 


Engineer  Elwyn  Beane  of  Power  Dept. 

Is  Tree  Tapper  In  Spare  Moments 


Forty  years  of  happy  married 
life  is  something  of  a record  in 
these  days  when  one  out  of  every 
four  marriages  winds  up  in  the 
divorce  courts. 

When  questioned  how  he  and 
Mrs.  Converse  did  it,  Harold  B. 
Converse,  frequent  visitor  at 
Plymouth  Cordage  on  Social  Se- 
curity matters,  answered:  “We 
had  developed  a philosophy  of  our 
own.  When  so  many  people  asked 
us  this  same  question,  we  finally 
had  to  put  it  down  on  paper.” 

At  first  the  Converses’  “Philoso- 
phy of  Marriage”  was  typewritten 
and  distributed  to  a few  relatives 
and  friends.  Then  the  number  of 
requests  grew  and  it  had  to  be 


printed.  Requests  for  it  began 
coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  marriage  license 
bureaus  handed  it  out  with  li- 
censes. Lawyers  and  judges  gave 
it  to  couples  contemplating  di- 
vorce and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Converse 
got  a lot  of  enjoyment  seeing  it 
reprinted  here  and  there  around 
the  country. 

It’s  just  one  couple’s  philosophy 
of  marriage,  and  as  any  married 
man  or  woman  knows,  you’ve  got 
to  work  it  out  for  yourself,  but 
there  are  usually  some  useful 
ideas  in  a success  story. 

The  Converse  “Philosophy  of 
Marriage”  is  as  follows: 


MY  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MARRIAGE 

by 

Harold  B.  Converse 


Marriage  is  a Partnership 
Like  any  partnership  both  par- 
ties have  a contribution  to  make 
toward  the  success  of  the  united 
purpose. 

Both  Partners  Are  Individuals 
They  have  their  own  individu- 
alities and  marriage  should  not 
dwarf  either  individuality  but  en- 
rich both. 

Differences  of  Opinion  Will  Arise 
No  two  people  with  any  strength 
of  individuality  and  character  can 
live  together  without  differences. 
When  such  differences  arise  they 
should  be  calmly  talked  through 
to  an  agreement  and  dropped. 

Difficulties 

Difficulties  should  be  faced  to- 
gether and  the  solution  found 
through  careful  reasoning.  Never 
borrow  trouble,  there  will  be  plenty 
without  creating  it  out  of  one’s 
imagination. 

Money 

When  two  people  live  inside 
their  income  they  create  a margin 
of  financial  safety.  This,  plus 
absolute  honesty  between  each 
other  and  with  the  world,  will  keep 
the  partnership  on  a sound  finan- 
cial basis. 

Degrees  of  Relationship 
The  more  intimate  the  relation- 
ship between  a man  and  a woman, 
the  more  filled  should  that  rela- 
tionship be  with  respect,  affection 


“The  Rhythm  ‘3’  ” is  what  they 
call  themselves,  this  trio  of  young 
rhythm-makers. 

"The  leader  of  the  group  is  Rich- 
ard Govoni,  accordionist,  son  of 
Oliver  Govoni  who  is  a rope  cov- 
erer  at  Plymouth  Cordage.  At  the 
tender  age  of  seven,  Richard  de- 
cided the  accordion  was  going  to 
be  his  instrument  and  began  tak- 
ing lessons.  Now  at  the  age  of  15 
he  has  played  at  numerous  parties 
and  other  social  functions.  During 
the  war  he  donated  his  services  to 
various  army  camps  in  this  vicin- 
ity and  also  at  the  Plymouth  Serv- 
iceman’s Center  and  on  several 
occasions  to  raise  funds  for  the 
U.S.O.  Last  year  he  played  in  a 
concert  held  at  Jordan  Hall,  Bos- 


and  kindly  consideration  one  for 
the  other. 

Love  Needs  Exercise 
Love  should  not  be  taken  for 
granted.  The  affection  with  which 
marriage  is  started  should  be  kept 
active  and  virile,  then  the  passing 
years  will  grow  richer  and  richer, 
into  a more  abundant  life. 

Religion 

Marriage  will  never  reach  its 
greatest  wealth  without  religion 
in  the  home.  There  comes  a rich- 
ness of  life  through  a close  rela- 
tionship with  God  that  can  never 
be  realized  from  any  other  source. 

l'  SPINNING  ROOM  i 

I Mill  No.  1 I 


DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

Alice  Botelho,  'nee  Aguiar i and 
formerly  of  No.  1 Mill,  gave  birth 
to  a baby  girl  on  February  22. 

John  Souza  is  back  at  work  after 
being  home  for  two  weeks  due  to 
illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Voght  of  9 
Peck  avenue  celebrated  their 
Golden  Wedding  anniversary  on 
March  2,  with  all  the  family  at- 
tending. Twenty-four,  to  be  exact, 
sat  down  to  a Sunday  dinner  at  the 
Vought  household  with  Richard 
seeing  that  everything  went  off 
well. 


ton,  which  was  given  by  Frank 
Gaviani,  accordion  virtuoso,  from 
whom  Richard  is  taking  his  music 
lessons  at  the  present  time. 

Recently  he  and  two  of  his 
friends,  Edward  Quintal  of  Kings- 
ton, the  young  clarinetist  who  won 
the  trophy  for  the  Legion  Band 
with  his  well-played  solo,  and 
Paul  Ferrari,  well-known  trumpet 
player  of  Plymouth,  organized 
“The  Rhythm  ‘3’.  ” 

The  ‘3’  were  a feature  act  in  the 
minstrel  show  recently  staged  at 
the  Cordage  auditorium  by  St. 
Mary’s  Church  and  they  have 
played  for  affairs  of  T.W.U.A. 
(CIO).  They  also  play  for  wed- 
dings, parties,  and  other  social 
affairs. 


It’s  a sure  sign  of  Spring  when 
the  sap  runs,  for  that  means 
sugaring  time  is  here.  Elwyn 
Beane  taps  a neighbor’s  maple 
trees. 


“Versatile”  is  the  word  that 
could  be  applied  to  Elwyn  Beane, 
Engineer  in  the  Steam  and  Power 
Department. 

His  spare-time  hours  are  busy 
hours,  most  of  them  spent  putter- 
ing around  his  150-year  old  house 
in  Kingston,  but  occasionally  he 
hankers  to  try  something  differ- 
ent. 

Like  tapping  maple  trees,  for 
instance. 

Elwyn  comes  from  “up  country” 
where  maple  sugaring  is  quite  an 
important  industry,  particularly 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

A few  weeks  ago  in  passing  the 
home  of  a neighbor.  Dr.  T.  D. 
Gorham,  who  lives  on  Maple  ave- 
nue, Kingston,  Elwyn  noticed  his 
many  maple  trees  were  ready  to 
be  tapped.  With  the  owner’s  per- 
mission, he  set  to  work  harvesting 
the  liquid.  He  met  a snag,  how- 
ever, when  he  tried  to  buy  spouts 
— some  of  the  local  hardware 
dealers  had  never  even  heard  of 
them.  So  he  made  his  own  by 
drilling  holes  in  some  pieces  of 
three-quarter  inch  dowel  stock. 

The  spouts,  which  act  like 
spigots,  are  then  driven  into  the 
trees  and  pails  attached  to  catch 
the  dripping  sap. 

Elwyn  has  some  interesting 
facts  about  tapping  trees  which 
he  garnered  in  his  youth  when  he 
lived  in  New  Hampshire. 

Sap  generally  runs  for  about 
a month’s  time,  usually  starting 
in  late  February  and  running 
through  March.  As  soon  as  the 
tree  starts  to  bud,  the  sap  gets 
bitter  and  sugaring  time  is  over. 

All  winter  the  sap  is  in  the  roots 
of  the  tree.  Come  Spring  the  sap 
begins  to  move  up  to  the  branches 
and  “sugaring  off”  time  is  here. 
Freezing  nights  and  warm  days 
make  ideal  running  conditions  as 
the  sap  moves  up  to  the  limbs  of 
the  tree  during  warm  days  and 
back  to  the  roots  during  the  cold 
nights. 

When  tapped  from  the  tree,  the 
sap  is  a colorless  liquid,  rather 
sweetish  to  the  taste.  After  it  has 
dripped  from  the  tree  in  sufficient 
quantity,  the  sap  is  boiled  down 
into  the  amber-colored  syrup  until 
it  reaches  a temperature  of  219°. 
It  takes  about  forty  gallons  of  sap 
to  make  one  gallon  of  syrup.  To 
make  maple  sugar  or  candy,  the 
syinip  must  be  boiled  down  until 
it  reaches  the  proper  consistency. 

The  rock  maple  is  the  best 
sugar  maple.  While  there  are 
many  maples  in  this  territory,  the 
rock  maple  isn’t  native  to  this 
section.  The  rock  maple  can  be 
identified  in  the  fall  by  its  bril- 
liant foliage,  the  sugar  content  of 
the  sap  turning  the  leaves  bright 
red.  A tree  has  to  be  fifty  years 
old  to  be  tapped  and  at  least  one- 
foot  through.  If  tapped  before 
then  it  is  apt  to  hurt  the  tree. 

CELLAR  WORKSHOP 

Mr.  Beane  also  spends  much 
time  in  the  workshop  in  his  cellar 
where  he  is  experimenting  with 
a power  burner  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. He  has  been  working  on  this 
atomizing  oil  burner  for  power 


Much  of  Elwyn’s  spare  time  is 
spent  in  the  workshop  in  the  cellar 
of  his  home.  Here  he  uses  the  drill 
press  on  his  new  oil  burner. 


boilers  for  some  time  and  hopes 
to  get  it  patented  after  it  is  com- 
pleted. 

Elwyn  has  made  much  of  the 
furniture  for  his  house  down  in 
his  workshop.  Some  of  the  pieces 
he  has  made  include  beds,  sewing 
cabinets,  lamps,  tables  and  a chil- 
dren’s double  bunk.  A few  years 
ago  he  designed  a mahogany 
candy  dish  and  made  many  as 
gifts  for  his  friends.  The  handle 
of  the  dish  was  a hand-carved 
initial  of  the  recipient.  The  ini- 
tial is  of  white  maple  which 
makes  a striking  contrast  to  the 
dark  mahogany. 

Photography  is  another  of  his 
hobbies  and  he  has  taken  many 
moving  pictures  both  colored  and 
black  and  white,  and  he  also  does 
his  own  developing.  During  the 
wai’  he  did  some  radio  repair 
work. 

But  most  of  his  spare  time  now 
is  devoted  to  renovating  his  house 
on  Elm  street,  Kingston.  Accord- 
ing to  the  bill  for  framing  the 
house,  it  dates  back  to  1799. 
However,  after  acquiring  the 
house,  Elwyn  found  two  pennies 
which  had  been  set  in  the  sill 
each  side  of  the  front  door  as  a 
good-luck  token,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom in  those  days,  and  one  of  the 
pennies  was  dated  1802,  so  this 
may  rnean  the  house  was  three 
years  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion. 

The  bill  for  the  original  fram- 
ing is  an  interesting  document 
and  persons  planning  any  present 
day  building  may  regard  the 
1799  invoice  somewhat  ruefully. 
For  the  entire  house  was  framed 
for  the  modest  sum  of  $32  and 
four  pounds  of  pork! 


Parents  May 
Get  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insuranee 

Beginning  January  1,  1947,  So- 
cial Security  benefits  may  be  paid 
to  parents  of  a worker  who  dies, 
even  though  he  leaves  a widow 
and  children,  provided  they  will 
never  be  eligible  for  monthly  ben- 
efits— either  at  the  time  of  his 
death  or  later. 

Under  the  old  law,  benefits  could 
be  paid  to  dependent  parents,  65 
or  over,  only  if  the  insured  worker 
died  leaving  no  widow  or  unmar- 
ried child  under  18. 

A parent  who  has  previously 
been  denied  benefits  under  the 
old  provision  may  now  file  a new 
application  and  have  his  case  re- 
considered. 

REMEMBER:  No  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  can  be  paid  until 
a claim  has  been  filed  for  them. 

For  further  information  on  how 
Social  Security  protects  your  par- 
ents inquire  at  your  local  Social 
Security  office,  196  Main  Street, 
Brockton  1,  Massachusetts. 


They’ve  Got  Rhythm 


EDDIE  QUINTAL  RICHARD  GOVONI  PAUL  FERRARI 
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AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

We  are  all  saddened  by  the 
passing  away  of  George  “Roy” 
Paty.  His  death  was  most  un- 
timely and  for  those  of  us  who 
worked  with  him  even  time  itself 
cannot  erase  his  memory  from 
our  minds. 

Harold  Damon  and  his  family, 
along  with  others  journeyed  to 
East  Northfield  recently  and  spent 
an  enjoyable  week  in  snow  coun- 
try. Though  the  prime  purpose 
of  the  visit  was  supposedly  for 
winter  sports,  the  general  consen- 
sus of  opinion  was  that  no  par- 
ticular one  had  performed  feats 
of  skill  a lady  of  eighty  couldn’t 
have  done  without  working  up  a 
sweat.  Probably  the  most  enjoy- 
able sight  was  contributed  by  the 
youngsters  while  skiing,  tobogan- 
ning,  and  skating,  which  offered 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  conversation  such  casual  re- 
niarks  as  "You  should  have  seen 
me  do  that  twenty  year’s  ago.” 
Reservations  were  made  for  the 
same  week  next  year. 

A get-well-quick  message  is  ex- 
tended to  Joaquim  Anastacio  who 
sustained  a fracture  near  the  up- 
per end  of  the  tibia  of  his  left  leg 
on  February  17th.  He  was  break- 
ing a pile  of  manila  in  No.  8 
Warehouse  when  a bale  slid  off 
the  top  and  struck  him,  knocking 
him  to  the  floor,  after  which  he 
was  struck  by  two  more  falling 
bales. 

Martin  McAuley  has  left  us  and 
is  now  working  in  the  Plymouth 
Fire  Department. 


No.  1 Mill 
PREP  ROOM 


TENNIE  ALMEIDA 

Mary  Cravalho  of  No.  1 Mill 
Prep  celebrated  her  mother’s  80th 
birthday  at  her  home  last  month. 
Friends  and  relatives  were  pres- 
ent. A good  time  was  had  by  all. 

Mary  Thomas  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  No.  1 Mill  Gill  Prep 
to  No.  1 Mill  basement.  You  may 
not  be  far  away  but  we  miss  you 
just  the  same. 

Something  new  has  been  added 
to  No.  1 Mill,  a young  veteran  of 
fourteen  months  in  the  U.  S.  M.  C. 
I mean  Dexter  McNeil  who  is  our 
new  bundle  puller.  All  we  can  say 
is  “glad  to  have  you,  Dexter.”  I 
hope  you  enjoy  working  with  us. 

January  Correa  has  been  out  for 
a week  recovering  from  illness  but 
we  are  happy  to  say  he  is  back 
again,  and  we  are  certainly  glad 
to  have  him  back. 

Joe  Lombardi  of  No.  1 Mill  Prep 
has  been  wearing  a big  smile  for 
some  time,  and  when  we  found  out 
why,  we  saw  the  reason  for  the  big 
smile.  He  is  a proud  daddy  of  a 
son  who  was  born  February  21, 
and  weighed  seven  pounds,  four- 
teen and  a half  ounce.  They  are 
naming  the  baby  Lawrence  Lom- 
bardi. Joe  was  certainly  proud 
when  he  handed  out  those  cigars. 
Congratulations,  Mr.  and  Mi’s.  Jo- 
seph Lombardi! 


LABORATORY 


MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

The  fellows  had  two  get- 
togethers  since  our  last  news  re- 
port. Once  at  Stanley  Remick’s 
and  once  at  Everett  Warner’s 
home. 

Fred  Travers  is  serving  on  the 
jury  in  Plymouth  in  the  Civil 
Court  the  week  of  March  10th  and 
17th. 

Miss  Phoebe  Shirley  spent  the 
week-end  of  the  14th  in  Wilbra- 
ham  visiting  a cousin  there. 

Bob  Pardee  has  been  keeping  in 
trim  helping  Chape  Harris  clear 
away  the  lot  for  his  summer  cot- 
tage in  Manomet. 

The  new  Laboratory  looks  as  if 
it  is  nearing  completion  with  the 
benches  all  uncrated  and  ready  to 
be  set  in  place.  But  I guess  it  will 
be  a couple  of  months  yet  before 
we  are  ready  to  move  in. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  T.  Ashley 
and  Robert  Pardee  supposedly 
went  to  a showing  of  “Call  Me 
Mister,”  March  14,  Friday  night. 
They  will  have  seen  the  play  if 
they  made  it,  that  is  if  the  roof 
on  the  car  didn’t  leak  too  much 
and  the  motor  didn’t  flood,  what 
with  the  rain  storm  we  were  hav- 
ing Friday. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
to  see,  says  Phoebe  Shirley,  is  the 
flower  show  in  Boston,  which  she 
attended  Tuesday  evening,  March 
11. 

Can  a man  marry  his  widow’s 
sister?  Look  in  our  next  month’s 
column  for  the  answer. 


This  is  about  the  Harlem 
dowager  who,  after  a lifetime  of 
sin,  decided  to  join  the  church. 
When  the  deacon  plunged  her 
into  the  icy  river  the  first  and  the 
second  dunking,  she  chattered  “I 
believe!”  A third  time,  gulping 
for  air,  she  sputtered,  “I  believe!” 
One  of  the  elders  asked  her  eager- 
ly, “What  do  you  believe,  sister?” 
Giving  him  a murderous  look,  she 
declared,  “I  believe  you  dirty  so 
and  so’s  are  trying  to  drown  me!” 


A city  lassie,  working  on  a farm 
during  her  vacation  to  help  out 
with  the  labor  shortage,  was  ob- 
served by  her  farmer  employer 
doing  a very  odd  thing.  She  was 
allowing  the  cow  to  drink  a pail 
of  milk  she  had  just  obtained 
from  the  animal. 

“What’s  going  on  here?” 
stormed  the  farmer.  “Why  are 
you  letting  the  cow  drink  all  the 
milk?” 

“Well.”  replied  the  farmerette, 
“the  milk  looked  pretty  thin  and 
I thought  it  might  help  to  run  it 
through  again.” 


A man  phoned  his  doctor. 
“Come  quick!”  he  pleaded.  “My 
wife  has  appendicitis!” 

The  doctor  gave  a telephone 
double  take.  “Huh!  I took  out  your 
wife’s  appendix  three  years  ago 
and  I never  heard  of  anyone  hav- 
ing a second  appendix.” 

“Doctor,”  replied  the  anxious 
husband,  “have  you  ever  heard 
of  anyone  having  a second  wife?” 


Pre])anii<!;  For  New  Maehiiiery 


Extensive  preparations  and  rearrangements  must  be  made  before 
the  new  machinery  arrives  in  No.  2 Mill  this  spring  and  summer.  Jesse 
Robbins  (left)  and  George  .^Idrovandi,  electricians,  install  new  elec- 
trical facilities  which  will  power  the  new  machinery. 


ness 


“I  hear  you  advertised  for  a 1 
wife.  Any  replies?” 

“Sure.  Hundreds.” 

“What  did  they  say?” 

“They  all  said:  ‘You  can  have 
mine.’  ” 


Lady  < with  newspaper  in 
hand ' : “It  says  here  that  a wo- 
man in  Omaha  has  cremated  her 
third  husband.” 

Old  Maid:  “Isn’t  that  always 
the  way?  Some  of  us  can’t  get 
one,  and  others  have  husbands  to 
burn.” 


“What  happened,  son?”  asked 
the  father,  at  his  son’s  hospital 
bedside.  “Did  you  have  an  acci- 
dent coming  home  from  your  girl’s 
house?” 

“No,”  the  boy  moaned. 

“Well,  what  happened?”  per- 
sisted the  father. 

"We  were  jitterbugging,”  the 
boy  explained,  “when  he  old  man 
came  in.  He’s  deaf  and  couldn’t 
hear  the  music — so  he  threw  me 
out  the  window.” 


Two  little  negro  boys  were 
loitering  on  a street  corner,  when 
one  said  to  the  other:  “How  old 
is  you?” 

“Ah’s  five,”  was  the  reply.  “How 
old  is  you?” 

“Ah  don’  know,”  said  the  first. 

“You  don’  know  how  old  you  is?” 

“Nope.” 

“Does  women  botha’  you?” 

“Nope.” 

“Youse  fo’.” 


Philandering  Wife:  “Darling,  I 
always  worry  when  you  stay  away 
from  me.” 

Hubby:  “But,  angel.  I’ll  be  back 
before  you  know  it.” 

Wife:  “That’s  what  worries 
me!” 


Say  it  with  flowers,  say  it  with 
sweets. 

Say  it  with  kisses,  say  it  with  eats. 

Say  it  with  jeweiry,  say  it  with 
drink, 

But  never,  oh,  never,  say  jt  with 
ink. 


Boss:  ”I  had  to  Are  my  new 
stenographer.” 

Clerk:  “Didn’t  she  have  any 
experience?” 

Boss:  “None  at  all.  I told  her 
to  sit  down  and  she  looked  around 
for  a chair.” 


A cute  little  number  approached 
the  floor-walker  in  the  store. 

“Do  you  have  notions  on  this 
floor?”  she  wanted  to  know. 

“We  do,”  he  said.  “We  certainly 
do,  but  we  suppress  them  during 
business  hours.” 


Women,  incidentally,  just  na- 
turally take  to  good  natured  men 
— also  from  them. 


The  guys  who  think  our  jokes  are 
rough 

Would  quickly  change  their  views 
If  they’d  compare  the  ones  we 
print 

With  those  we’re  scared  to  use! 


Myrtle 


Right  Around  Home 


By  Dudley  Fisher 


TME  LITTLE  FAif?lESCAN 


SEE  EVEP?V  PLACE. 

TMEV'D  KNOW 
^ VCLI  DIDN’T 
/Ir  > WASH  BEHIND 

rZ  EAPS' J 


CEE, MOM.' 
NOBODY  CAN 
SEE  BEHIND 
. MY  EARS^ 
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Candid  Cameraman  at  Cordage  ( 


It  looks  as  though  Antonina  Costa  was  performing  an  Indian  rope 
trick,  but  actually  she’s  putting  up  an  end  on  the  rollhead  spreader. 
She  is  a prep  worker  in  No.  2 Mill. 


Ten  a.m.  is  luncheon  time  for  the  first  shift  in  No.  2 Mill  and 
today’s  menu  Includes  roast  turkey  and  cocoanut  cream  pie.  Emily 
Rezendes  and  Augustina  Taddia  in  the  foreground.  In  the  background 
(left  to  right)  Antone  Martin,  Joe  Valenziano,  Bill  Lanman  and  Manuel 
Coelho. 


Our  cameraman  caught 
these  Cordage  workers  un- 
aware in  his  recent  tour  of  the 
plant  and  took  these  unposed 
shots. 

Cordage  employees  are  get- 
ting used  to  having  their 
pictures  taken  unexpectedly 
and  an  explcfding  flashbulb 
disturbs  them  not  a whit. 
They  just  go  right  on  with 
whatever  jobs  they’re  doing. 


(Left)  Shift-changing  time  is 
clothes-changing  time  in  the  locker 
room  in  No.  2 Mill.  Left  to  right, 
Joe  Meloa  and  Louis  Zammarchi, 
first  breaker  feeders  on  the  night 
shift,  and  Antone  P.  Martin,  prep 
clerk  on  the  day  shift. 


Knot-tier  par  excellence,  Ed- 
ward Costa  of  the  Rope  Room  here 
ties  a squart  knot  as  he  refills  his 
rope  machine. 


Practically  up  to  their  ears  in  work  are  these  gill  preparation 
workers.  Demity  Costa,  (foreground)  and  Delmina  Almeida  in  the 
background  are  the  bell  machine  tenders. 


Kamela  Marinos,  No.  3 Mill 
worker,  tends  her  finishing  ma- 
chine like  an  expert  and  sees  that 
the  sliver  piles  up  evenly  in  the  bin. 


This  Green  Top  is  ready  for  the  wheat  fields.  Frank  Gallo  Sr.  I- 
(left)  sews  a bale  of  binder  twine  in  No.  2 Mill  while  Manuel  Vaz  binds  I. 
off.  1(^0 


Peter  Michel,  spinning  machine  fixer,  makes  an  adjustment  on  a 
machine  in  No.  3 Mill. 


Tending  a baler  twine  treating  frame  on  the  middle  floor  of  No.  2 
Mill,  Manuel  Correa  (left)  and  Ernest  Silva. 
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A section  of  the  preparation  room  in  the  Linificio  e Canapaficio 
Nazionale  factory  at  Lodi,  one  of  the  many  hemp  processing  plants  of 
that  world-renowned  concern. 

Company  House  Vacancies  To  Be 
Announced  On  Bulletin  Boards 


Chest  X-Rays  at 
Auditorium  May  20 

Adult  members  of  employees’ 
families,  as  well  as  employees  who 
missed  out  on  last  year’s  X-ray 
" examinations,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  their  chests  X-rayed 
for  tuberculosis  free  of  charge  at 
the  Cordage  Auditorium  on  May 
20,  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 

The  Plymouth  County  Health 
Association,  who  conducted  exam- 
inations in  industrial  plants  last 
year,  has  been  working  with  a 
local  committee  to  make  these 
examinations  possible.  In  addition 
to  the  examinations  at  the  Cord- 
age Auditorium,  the  unit  will  also 
conduct  the  X-ray  tests  at  Memo- 
rial Building  on  May  5,  6,  12  and 
13,  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 

While  employees  who  underwent 
the  examinations  last  year  when 
the  mobile  unit  was  at  the  Cord- 
age plant  are  not  expected  to  sub- 
mit to  the  X-ray  test  again  this 
year,  any  persons  feeling  the  need 
to  do  so  may  be  re-examined. 
However,  this  year’s  program  is 
primarily  intended  for  those  per- 
sons not  previously  X - rayed. 
These  include  new  employees,  re- 
turned veterans  and  adult  mem- 
bers of  employees’  families. 

Anyone  planning  to  take  the 
test  should  complete  an  applica- 
tion not  later  than  April  25.  Ap- 
plicants will  be  notified  as  to  just 
when  and  where  they  are  to  ro- 
ll port  to  have  the  X-rays  made. 

Applications  are  available  to 
^ employees  through  overseers’  of- 

g fices,  the  Medical  Department  and 

the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
> ment.  Completed  applications  will 
be  forwarded  by  the  Industrial 
^ Relations  Department. 

Additional  information  on  the 
chest  X-ray  program  is  carried  on 
Plant  bulletin  boards. 


A new  method  of  application 
for  Company  houses  has  been 
announced  by  the  Company  and 
will  go  into  effect  imm^iately. 

In  the  future  whenever  Com- 
pany houses  become  available,  the 
vacancy  will  be  announced  on  the 
Plant  bulletin  board  together 
with  complete  information  about 
each  house.  Any  employee  inter- 
ested in  one  of  the  houses  will 
then  ask,  either  through  the  over- 
seer’s office  or  by  applying  direct- 
ly at  the  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment, that  his  name  be  put 
on  the  list  of  employees  who  wish 
to  be  considered  for  that  particu- 
lar house. 

A definite  time  limit  will  be 
fixed,  during  which  the  list  will 
be  kept  open  and  additions  ac- 
cepted. After  the  time  limit  has 
expired,  the  House  Assignment 
Committee  will  determine  to  whom 
the  house  is  to  be  assigned. 

This  new  method  is  believed  to 
be  an  improvement  over  the  one 
previously  in  effect  as  it  will  per- 
mit an  employee  to  decide  whether 
he  is  interested  in  the  vacant 
house  before  he  applies  for  it. 
Under  the  old  method  an  em- 
ployee desiring  a Company  house 
was  asked  to  complete  an  appli- 
cation and  it  was  then  filed  with 
the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment until  a vacancy  existed. 
The  new  method  will  also  elimin- 
ate all  questions  in  the  minds  of 
both  employees  and  the  Company 
as  to  whether  a house  application 
on  file  should  be  considered. 

The  method  by  which  assign- 
ments are  determined  by  the 
House  Assignment  Committee  will 
not  be  changed,  but  the  new  sys- 
tem will  insure  their  considering 
only  persons  who  are  definitely 
interested  in  a particular  house 
that  is  available. 

All  employees  interested  in  ob- 
taining a Company-owned  house 
should  watch  the  bulletin  boards 
regularly  for  notices  of  house 
vacancies. 


Plymouth  Cordage  to  Distribute  Famous  Italian  Hemp 
Goods  to  Trade  Following  Months  of  Negotiating 


Appointed  United  States  dis- 
tributor for  Linificio  Italian  hemp 
products  after  months  of  negotia- 
tion, the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany recently  received  its  first 
shipment  and  has  announced  its 
appointment  to  distributors  and 
consumers  all  over  the  countn^. 

The  addition  of  the  Linificio 
products  rounds  out  Plymouth’s 
own  line  of  top-quality  products 
now  offered  its  distributors,  and  in 
making  the  Plymouth  line  more 
attractive  to  our  customers,  it 
strengthens  our  sales  position  and 
is  expected  to  be  helpful  in  mer- 
chandising our  products  in  com- 
petitive markets  when  they  appear. 

Just  as  Plymouth  Cordage  has 
been  the  leader  in  the  hard  fiber 
industry  for  more  than  a century, 
so  also  has  Linificio  e Canapificio 
Nazionale,  now  numbering  more 
than  twenty  mills  in  various  parts 
of  Italy,  been  regarded  in  the  flax 
and  hemp  lines  for  almost  as  long 
a period.  Among  the  items  in 
their  rope  line  are  balloon  yacht 
rope,  lariat  rope,  bolt  rope,  bolt 
purse  line,  sized  lead  line  and  rat- 
line. Their  twines  include  yacht 
marline,  common  marline,  house- 
line, hambroline,  roundline  and 
spun  yarn. 

The  history  of  Linificio  e Cana- 
pificio Nazionale  (National  Flax 
& Hemp  Mills)  dates  back  to  1839 
and  1840  when  two  companies 


were  formed  in  Milan  to  produce 
linen  goods.  Prior  to  that  time 
the  flax  which  was  cultivated  in 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Po  River 
was  prepared,  spun  and  woven  by 
hand  by  the  peasants  as  a winter- 
time occupation.  Only  for  certain 
items  of  superfine  qu^ity  was  the 
then  new  invention  — the  Jac- 
quard hand-loom — employed. 

The  two  mills  prospered  and 
added  other  mills  from  time  to 
time  and  early  in  this  century  they 
erected  a modern  mill  for  hemp 
spinning.  In  1920  the  final  fu- 
sion of  companies  brought  forth 
the  present  Linificio  e Canapificio 
Nazionale,  grouping  together  un- 
der one  head  over  twenty  mills 
with  head  offices  in  Milan. 

This  amalgamation  brought 
fame  and  prestige  to  the  Linificio 
products,  a reputation  they  still 
enjoy,  which  commended  them  to 
the  attention  of  Plymouth  Cord- 
age. 

Their  mills  are  located  at  Fara 
D’Adda,  Cassano  D’Adda,  Crema, 
Casalecchio  di  Reno,  Lodi,  Villa 
d’Alme  (Bergamo),  Pontevico 
Sull’Oglio  (Brescia),  Debba  (Vi- 
cenza), Ronco  Scrivia  (Genoa), 
Vimercate  (Milan),  Oreno  (Mi- 
lan), Concorrezzo  (Milan),  Viser- 
ba  (Rimini),  Melegnano,  Sant ’An- 
gelo Lodigiano,  Montagnana  (Pa- 
doa),  Sampierdarena  ((jenoa), 
Rivarolo  Ligure  (Genoa),  Borzoli 
(Continued  on  Page  Two) 


1,000  At  T.W.U.A.  Joint 
Installation  Of  Officers 


Antonio  England,  Assistant  Cot- 
ton Director,  TWUA,  presents  a 
certificate  of  office  to  Delegate 
Alexander  Albertini.  He  is  assisted 
by  Dorothy  Perry,  clerk  of  the  lo- 
cal CIO  office.  In  the  background 
Anthony  C.  Rezendes,  vice-presi- 
dent of  Local  692,  ascends  the 
stairs  to  join  the  other  officers 
just  installed. 


More  than  1000  members  and 
friends  gathered  in  Memorial 
Hall  on  Saturday  evening,  April 
5,  for  the  formal  joint  installation 
of  officers  of  the  Plymouth  Rock 
Joint  Board,  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America,  C.I.O. 

The  installing  officer  was  Anto- 
nio England,  Assistant  Northern 
Cotton  Director,  TWUA,  who  was 
introduced  by  James  J.  Kennedy, 
Manager  of  the  Plymouth  Rock 
Joint  Board,  serving  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  After  administering 
the  oath,  Mr.  England  spoke  briefly 
urging  the  members  to  support  the 
newly-installed  officers. 

Other  speakers  were  Chairman 
of  the  Plymouth  Board  of  Select- 
men, Herbert  H.  Lanman,  who 
brought  the  official  greetings  of 
the  Town  of  Plymouth;  J.  William 
Belanger,  Massachusetts  State  Di- 
rector, TWUA;  William  J.  Bowes, 
former  director  of  the  Plymouth 
Rock  Joint  Board  and  now  direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Maine  Joint 
Board,  TWUA;  Manuel  Travers  of 
Plymouth,  former  president  of 
Plymouth  Rock  Local  692  and 
now  national  representative  of 
TWUA,  working  out  of  Worcester; 
Robert  W.  Davis,  Field  Represen- 
tative of  the  C.I.O. ; Frank  Car- 
michael, regional  director  of  the 
C.I.O.;  and  John  Collins,  assistant 
regional  director  of  the  C.I.O. 

(Continued  on  Page  Eleven) 
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Bowling  Ends  With 
Banquet  On  May  8 

A quarter  of  a century  of  bowling 
matches  at  the  Cordage  Club 
Bowling  Alleys  will  come  to  a close 
with  the  25th  annual  bowling 
banquet  on  Thursday  evening.  May 
8,  at  the  Cordage  Auditorium. 

A gala  program  is  being  ar- 
ranged by  the  committee  in  charge 
to  mark  the  occasion,  beginning 
with  a turkey  dinner  at  6:45 
o’clock  in  Harris  Hall.  Following 
the  banquet  cash  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  top  bowlers.  William 
A.  Scherff,  Advertising  Manager 
for  Plymouth  Cordage,  will  serve 
as  toastmaster. 

A professional  floor  show  and 
dancing  in  the  Auditorium  will 
conclude  the  evening’s  program. 
Music  will  be  furnished  by  Joe 
Correa  and  his  orchestra. 

Gerald  Rezendes  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge,  and  is 
assisted  by  William  Gilman.  Peter 
Schmitt.  Stanley  Remick  and  Wil- 
liam Mayers. 

ROPE  FILM  SHOWN 
BEFORE  1000  IN  L A. 

Prompted  by  the  recent  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  article  on  Plym- 
outh Cordage,  Robert  A.  H.  Sulli- 
van of  North  Hollywood.  Califor- 
nia, scoutmaster  of  Troop  28  of 
Studio  City,  arranged  for  the 
showing  of  our  film,  ‘The  Story 
of  Rope,”  at  a Scout-O-Rama 
held  recently  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  who  is  with  the 
Foote,  Cone  and  Belding  adver- 
tising agency,  has  written  us  that 
about  1000  scouts  and  parents 
saw  the  film  and  that  it  was  en- 
thusiastically received  by  this 
audience. 

The  showing  was  arranged  by 
William  C.  Bryant,  manager  of 
our  Pacific  Coast  District  office 
in  San  Francisco. 


Paint  Shop,  Bowlaways 
Tied  for  First  Place 

It  will  probably  be  standing 
room  only  next  Thursday  eve- 
ning at  the  Cordage  Club  alleys 
when  the  Paint  Shop  and  Bowl- 
aways, now  tied  for  first  place 
in  Class  B of  the  Men’s  League, 
meet  to  fight  it  out  for  cham- 
pionship honors  in  the  last 
match  of  the  year. 

The  Paint  Shop,  which  early 
in  the  season  trailed  behind  in 
Class  B.  has  slowly  but  steadily 
moved  forward  and  for  several 
weeks  held  second  place.  On 
Monday  evening.  April  14.  they 
won  four  points  in  competing 
with  the  Machine  Shop.  The 
same  evening  Bowlaways,  in 
first  place  for  several  months, 
dropped  three  points  to  Mori 
Electric. 

This  most  closely  contested 
match  of  the  year  with  the 
Paint  Shop  and  Bowlaways 
fighting  it  out  for  first  place 
honors  will  take  place  on  April 
24  at  7:00  p.m.  May  the  best 
team  win! 


SNOW 

WALTZ 

at  the 

CORDAGE 

AUDITORIUM 

SAT.,  APRIL  19,  1947 

8:00  to  12:00  P.M. 

Jay  Mando’s  Orchestra 

Second  in  a Series  of  Novelty 
Dances  Sponsored  by  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Men’s  Club  for 
the  benefit  of  North  Plymouth 
Twi- League. 

ADMISSION  50(t 
(Tax  Included) 
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Mr.  Brewster  Takes  Photos  of  Central  American  Abaca  Project 


Central  American  Abaca  Project 
Well  Run,  Reports  Mr.  Brewster 

Able  Personnel  in  Charge  of  Operations  Determined  to 
Make  Project  a Success;  Appearance  of  Fiber  is  Good 


LINIFICIO  PRODUCTS 

' ( Continued  from  page  1 ) 

(Genoa),  and  Frattamaggiore 
(Naples) . 

In  addition  they  control  three 
other  subsidiaries  with  mills  at 
C?rocetta  del  Montello,  Cento, 
Pioppe  di  Salvaro,  Cavarzere, 
Pontevico  and  Sanigallia. 

These  mills  employ  over  15,000 
workers  with  more  than  105,000 
spinning  spindles  and  17,000  twist- 
ing spindles  and  75  ropemaking 
machines.  They  produce  some 
200,000  pounds  of  yarn  daily  and 
convert  about  25,000  tons  of  Ital- 
ian hemp  annually. 

For  many  purposes  the  soft 
hemp  ropes  are  superior  to  the 
hard  fiber  ropes.  Hemp  cordage 
is  not  seriously  affected  by  re- 
peated wetting  and  drying,  it 
doesn’t  shrink  or  stretch,  and  it 
is  resistant  to  dry  rot,  mildew  and 
water  absorption.  These  advan- 
tages will  make  the  Liniflcio  pro- 
ducts particularly  desirable  to  the 
yachting  and  marine  trade. 

Liniflcio  products  have  been 
awarded  numerouus  grand  prizes, 
gold  medals  and  diplomas  of  hon- 
or for  industrial  merit. 


CALLED  TO  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  C.  Re- 
zendes were  called  to  Bristol, 
Rhode  Island,  last  week  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Rezendes’  grand- 
mother on  April  10.  Mrs.  Rezendes 
is  a No.  2 Mill  worker  while  Tony 
is  in  the  Receiving  Department. 


FREE! 

SAND  AND  GRAVEL 

Very  good  filling.  Come  and  get  it  at 
RAYMOND  FIOLA 
18  Landing  Road  Kingston 

Also  may  be  contacted  in  No.  2 Mill 
Prep  Room,  2:30  to  H P.M. 


“I  found  everyone  concerned 
with  the  abaca  project,  from  top 
to  bottom,  trying  hard  to  make  it 
a success,”  said  Ellis  W.  Brewster, 
commenting  on  his  recent  trip  to 
Honduras  and  Guatemala.  “And 
they  are  confident  they  can  do  it,” 
he  continued,  “I  share  that  confi- 
dence. I think  the  job  which  has 
been  done  and  is  being  done  is  a 
remarkable  one  and  it  deserves 
commendation.  The  fiber  looks 
good.” 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Brewster’s 
trip  was  to  get  first-hand  informa- 
tion on  abaca  production  in  Cen- 
tral America.  This  project,  which 
was  begun  as  an  experiment  by  the 
United  Fruit  Company  some  25 
years  ago,  has  now  assumed  sub- 
stantial proportions  and  produc- 
tion for  1947  is  expected  to  top 
thirty  million  pounds,  an  increase 
of  more  than  five  million  pounds 
over  1946. 

“Obviously  the  overcutting  was 
bad,”  Mr.  Brewster  said,  “especial- 
ly in  Honduras  where  for  a time 
they  feared  it  might  result  in  the 
loss  of  the  whole  cultivation,  but 
the  effects  of  this  are  a matter  of 
history  and  the  plantings  now  look 
good.” 

During  his  visit  Mr.  Brewster 
inspected  the  decorticating,  grad- 
ing, drying  and  baling  of  fiber  and 
thought  the  methods  on  the  whole 
were  satisfactory. 

FUTURE  PRODUCTION 

With  regard  to  the  future  of 
Central  American  abaca  produc- 
tion, Mr.  Brewster  said  that  while 


there  were  many  problems  to  be 
met  in  keeping  it  in  operation,  it 
would  be  a crime  to  abandon  the 
project  in  view  of  the  world  short- 
age of  fiber  at  the  present  time. 

“I  hope  that  the  Fruit  Company 
will  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
project  is  itself  commercially  prac- 
ticable and  that  they  will  operate 
it  commercially,  believing  it  will 
stand  on  its  own  feet,”  he  con- 
tinued. “If  this  should  not  be  the 
view  of  the  Fruit  Company,  or  can- 
not be  arranged  because  of  some 
obstacle,  certainly  some  subsidy  or 
support  from  the  Government  is 
very  well  justified  for  national 
security  reasons  if  for  no  other. 

“If  one  actually  sees  these  oper- 
ations, one  is  tremendously  im- 
pressed and  is  convinced  that  to 
allow  them  to  be  abandoned  is 
inconceivable.” 

Mrs.  Brewster  accompanied  him 
on  the  trip.  They  left  on  February 
23,  taking  a United  Fruit  boat  from 
Mobile,  Alabama,  to  Honduras. 
From  there  they  flew  to  Guate- 
mala, returning  to  the  States  on 
March  17. 


SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

■ 

During  the  month  of  March,  the 
following  employees  received  serv- 
ice emblems  for  over  25  years  of 
service  with  the  Company:  " 


Augustino  Laurenti 35  years 

Edward  A.  White 35  years 

Frank  Andrade  30  years 


(Left)  Abaca  growing  in  Guatemala.  Plants  are  set  close  together  for  two  reasons:  first,  to  prevent 
the  rays  of  the  sun  from  striking  the  ground  around  the  plants  and  thus  discourage  weeds;  and  second, 
as  the  young  stalks  grow  in  the  shaded  area,  they  have  a tendency  to  grow  more  rapidly  as  they  reach  for 
the  sun’s  rays.  (Right)  This  photograph  shows  a cross-section  of  a stalk  from  the  abaca  plant.  The  fiber 
is  obtained  from  the  outside  bark  of  the  moon-shaped  areas.  The  inner  portion  is  soft  and  pulpy  and  is 
worthless. 


(Left)  The  stalks  are  fed  into  the  decorticator  where  they  are  scraped  until  the  fiber  is  free  of  the 
surrounding  pulp.  (Right)  The  hanks  of  fiber  are  then  hung  on  a conveyor  which  takes  them  to  a drier. 
When  thoroughly  dried,  the  fiber  is  packed  into  bales,  ready  for  shipment. 
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Eastern  District  Office  Represents 
Plymouth  Cordage  on  Atlantic  Coast 


Chief  Duty  Now  to  Apportion  Meager  Rope  Supply 


Fairly;  Three  Large  Warehouses  Maintained 


f Editor’s  Note:  This  ii  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  on  the  far- 
flung  outposts  of  Plymouth  Cordage  Company — the  district  offices. 
Although  not  often  seen  by  us,  the  salesmen  and  inside  workers  in 
these  offices  are  a crucial  part  of  our  family.  They  are  the  direct  con- 
tacts with  our  customers— distributors,  dealers  and  users  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  Products.  They  must  go  out  and  get  the  orders  for  rope  and 
twine  to  keep  the  mill  running.  They  are  the  buffers  who  bear  the 
brunt  of  customer  complaints  and  right  now  there  are  plenty  because 
we  can’t  deliver  rope  fast  enough.  They  are  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  in  their  part  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a heavy  responsi- 
bility and  we  salute  the  way  they  handle  that  responsibility , both 
during  the  war  and  now  in  a difficult  period  of  reconversion.  The 
article  below  is  on  the  Eastern  District  Office,  the  largest  of  our  five 
districts  in  point  of  business  transacted.  Articles  on  the  other  district 
offices  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  future  issues  of  the  PLYM- 


Walter  H.  Granger,  who  joined  the  sales  force  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
in  1940,  now  heads  the  New  York  office  as  Eastern  District  Manager. 
His  secretary  is  Eleanor  Fiedler,  who  also  handles  salary  and  operating 
expenses  for  the  district. 


Office  Manager  George  H.  Muller  handles  all  the  office  details  and 
supervises  office  personnel.  Ruth  Davis  is  his  secretary. 


Josephine  Schinelli  takes  care  of  writing  up  orders  which  are  sent 
to  Plymouth  and  also  has  charge  of  customer  records.  Robert  E. 
Anderson  takes  care  of  New  York  harbor  marine  accounts.  When  the 
above  picture  was  taken  he  was  handling  the  Baler  and  Binder  Twine 
program  for  1947  in  the  New  York  Office.  Bob  is  also  a native  of  Plym- 
outh and  is  the  brother  of  Marjorie  and  George  Anderson  of  the  Traffic 
and  Accounting  Departments,  respectively. 


Dorothy  Drew  (left)  is  teletype  operator  and  also  handles  the 
filing  for  the  Eastern  District  Office,  while  Dorothy  Jenkins  keeps  quota 
records  and  also  serves  as  telephone  operator. 


OUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS.) 

Right  around  the  comer  from 
Grand  Central  Station  in  the  heart 
of  busy  New  York  City — to  be 
exact,  in  Room  620  in  the  Graybar 
Building  at  420  Lexington  avenue 
— a group  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
employees  are  busy  at  their  jobs. 

It’s  a far  cry  from  the  quaint 
and  quiet  town  of  Plymouth  and 
as  you  travel  in  the  elevator  up  to 
the  sixth  floor,  it’s  rather  difficult 
to  realize  that  you  are  going  to 
"Plymouth  Cordage.”  Until  you 
get  in  the  office,  that  is,  and  see 
the  Cordage  letterheads  and  other 
office  forms,  the  framed  photo- 
graphs on  the  walls  of  manufac- 
turing operations  in  Plymouth,  the 
aerial  view  of  the  plant,  the  Plym- 
outh calendars — and  then  you  hear 
the  workers  in  the  office  talking 
about  a “coil  of  twelve-inch  cir- 
cumference manila  towline,”  or  the 
reason  an  “order  for  nylon  lobster 
heading  twine”  has  been  delayed. 
Then  you  realize  it’s  still  Plymouth 
Cordage,  even  though  it’s  250  miles 
from  Plymouth.  And  these  work- 
ers are  members  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  family  even  though  they 
may  come  to  work  on  the  I.  R.  T. 

This  is  the  Eastei’n  District  Of- 
fice which  encompasses  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  area  from  Connecticut 
to  Florida.  This  office  takes  care 
of  the  harbor  and  steamship  trade 
along  the  East  Coast,  and  the  fish- 
ing concerns,  industrials  and  hard- 
ware distributors  in  this  area. 

Three  Warehouses 

To  serve  this  trade  there  must 
be  maintained  at  all  times  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  rope  for  the  most 
immediate  needs  of  customers. 
Three  huge  warehouses  are  stocked 
with  as  large  a supply  of  rope  as 
possible  for  this  purpose. 

These  warehouses  are  strategi- 
cally located  in  the  three  principal 
cities  in  this  area  — New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  In 
normal  times  these  warehouses 
each  stock  between  400.000  and 
500,000  pounds  of  rope  varying  in 
size  from  one-quarter  inch  diame- 
ter to  eleven-inch  circumference 
hawsers,  but  at  the  present  time, 
with  rope  in  short  supply,  only 
minimum  inventories  can  be  main- 
tained. 

The  Eastern  District  draws  on 
these  stocks  principally  for  the 
harbor  trade — the  steamships,  tugs 
and  barges.  Ships  putting  into 
these  harbors  generally  do  not 
have  time  to  wait  for  a shipment  of 
rope  from  Plymouth,  so  these 
warehouse  stocks  are  necessary  if 
Plymouth  is  to  get  this  harbor  bus- 
iness. The  marine  trade  accounts 
for  the  greatest  percentage  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Eastern  District,  with 
the  fishing,  industrial,  farm  and 
wire  rope  center  business  also 
being  very  important  parts  of  the 
business  handled  through  this  of- 
fice. 

District  Manager 

Heading  the  Eastern  District  is 
District  Manager  Walter  H. 
Granger.  A native  of  Plymouth, 
Mr.  Granger  has  been  with  Plym- 
outh Cordage  since  1940  when  he 
joined  the  organization  as  sales- 
man in  the  district  he  now  heads. 
A few  years  later  he  was  named 
acting  manager  and  in  January, 
1946,  was  appointed  District  Man- 
ager. 

The  seven  .salesmen  in  the  East- 
ern District  report  to  Mr.  Granger 


on  the  activities  of  their  respective 
territories.  In  addition,  through 
various  meetings,  Mr.  Granger  dis- 
cusses district  problems  with  these 
seven  men  present  so  that,  be- 
sides living  with  the  problems  in 
their  respective  territories,  they 
are  fully  aware  of  the  overall  dis- 
trict problems. 

Generally  speaking,  the  territory 
south  of  Baltimore  is  covered  by 
C.  H.  Babington  and  T.  M.  Ander- 
son; the  Philadelphia  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania  area  is  covered  by 
Whitfield  Painter;  upper  New  York 
State  and  northern  Pennsylvania 
by  E.  F.  Peck;  and  Metropolitan 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  area  by 
W.  H.  Vail,  Fred  V.  Hart  and  Rob- 
ert E.  Anderson. 

The  principal  task  of  these  sales- 
men is  to  keep  in  contact  with 
customers  and  to  distribute  the 
limited  supply  of  our  products  in 
a manner  equitable  with  a prewar 
pattern.  This  requires  consider- 
able tact  and  diplomacy  on  their 
part  because  there  just  is  not 
enough  rope,  binder  and  baler 
twine  to  go  around. 

Customer  Orders 

Customer  orders  that  are  re- 
ceived in  the  New  York  office  are 
made  out  and  sent  to  Plymouth  to 
be  filled  on  either  a direct  ship- 
ment to  the  customer  or  a 
shipment  to  either  the  New  York, 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  ware- 
house, from  which  point  they  are 
shipped  to  the  customer.  Ship- 
ments leaving  Plymouth  usually 
travel  in  carload  quantities  to  the 
three  warehouse  points  and  on  ar- 
rival, local  trucking  companies 
open  the  car  and  make  deliveries 
to  the  company’s  warehouses  or  to 
the  customers,  depending  upon 
instructions  that  were  issued  to 
Plvmouth  at  the  time  the  order 
was  placed. 

George  H.  Muller  is  office  man- 
ager of  the  Eastern  District  and 
supervises  all  the  office  detail  con- 
nected with  the  company’s  activi- 
ties in  the  district,  as  well  as  the 
office  personnel.  It  is  his  responsi- 
bility to  keep  all  customers  advised 
in  respect  to  the  length  of  time 
necessary  before  an  order  can  be 
delivered,  changes  in  specifications 
on  all  orders  and  many  other  fac- 
tors that  must  be  carefully  fol- 
lowed so  that  Plymouth’s  custo- 
mers receive  proper  attention.  In 
addition  to  this  he  also  handles 
the  scheduling  and  delivery  pro- 
gram on  New  Holland  Baler  Twine. 

Eleanor  Fiedler,  who  serves  as 
Mr.  Granger’s  secretary,  has  been 
with  Plymouth  Cordage  since  1928. 
She  takes  care  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict expense  account,  covering 
salaries  and  operating  expenses 
and  makes  out  the  expense  reports 
which  come  to  Plymouth  every 
week.  She  also  keeps  a record  of 
wire  rope  center  orders — schedul- 
ing them  within  quota  and  checks 
shioments  against  these  orders. 

When  orders  are  received  and 
after  having  been  approved,  they 
are  given  to  Josephine  Schinelli 
who  handles  the  writing  up  of  or- 
ders and  has  charge  of  the  custo- 
mer record  system. 

Dorothy  Drew  runs  the  Eastern 
District  office  filing  system,  the 
teletype  machine,  and  also  certain 
correspondence  to  customers  con- 
cerning delivery  of  their  orders. 


Dorothy  Jenkins  is  the  telephone 
operator  in  the  New  York  office 
and  she  also  keeps  quota  records 
which  are  so  necessary  these  days. 

Ruth  Davis  is  Plymouth’s  newest 
employee  in  the  Eastern  District 
and  acts  as  Mr.  Muller’s  secretary. 

The  New  York  warehouse  is  run 
by  F.  W.  Bradley,  who  handles  all 
the  shipments  out  of  that  point, 
being  assisted  by  Vincent  Budveit, 
Plymouth’s  truck  driver  in  New 
York  City. 

In  Philadelphia,  T.  D.  Carley 


handles  the  acceptance  of  orders 
over  the  phone  and  the  writing  of 
shipping  orders,  and  is  assisted  in 
his  work  by  Warren  Harmon,  the 
warehouse  man. 

In  Baltimore,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Stir- 
ling, who  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany for  many  years,  handles  all 
orders  that  come  in  over  the  tele- 
phone in  that  port  and  handles  the 
writing  of  shipping  orders.  George 
Kues,  who  has  also  been  with 
Plymouth  for  many  years,  is  the 
company’s  warehouse  man  at  that 
point. 
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Time  Out  For  the  Morning  Shift 


Ten  o’clock  every  morning  finds  workers  on  the  early  shift  at  No.  2 Mill  stopping  work  for  lunch  and 
relaxation  period.  Many  in  the  group  gather  in  the  cafeteria  downstairs  for  a snack  and  a smoke.  In  the 
foreground  (left  to  right)  August  Thomas,  Mariano  Jesse,  Manuel  Duarte  (back  to  camera),  Antone 
Thomas,  Antone  J.  Rego  and  Jesse  Tavares.  In  the  background,  John  Pimental,  Leopoldino  Marques, 
Harold  Watterson,  Manuel  Braz,  William  Vickery,  Manuel  Roderick,  Joe  Kaiser,  Robert  Volk  and  (lighting 
a cigaret)  Joe  Ledo. 


I YOUR  GARDEN  IN  MAY 


ARLINGTON  PUPILS  SEE 
“STORY  OF  ROPE”  FILM 

“The  Story  of  Rope”  was  viewed 
by  some  300  pupils  of  four  Arling- 
ton elementary  schools  on  Friday, 
March  28,  the  film  showing  being 
part  of  their  regular  monthly 
movie  program.  One  day  each 
month  the  pupils  of  grades  3,  4,  5 
and  6 devote  their  recess  period  to 
attending  an  educational  movie 
presented  in  the  school  and  “The 
Story  of  Rope”  was  the  choice  for 
March. 

Kenneth  Cameron  of  South 
Spooner  street  is  Supervisor  of  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  Arlington 
and  arranged  for  the  film  showing. 

Many  of  the  pupils  are  partici- 
pating in  a class  project  in  knot 
making  and  they  were  particularly 
interested  in  seeing  how  the  rope 
they  use  for  these  knots  is  made. 
Sets  of  our  knot  charts  as  well  as 
our  booklet  “Useful  Knots  and  How 
to  Tie  Them”  were  presented  them 
to  aid  them  in  their  study  of  knot- 
making. 


PREP  ROOM 
Mill  No.  2 


MARY  ALBERGHINI 

, Nina  Costa  of  the  Prep  Room 
has  been  out  a few  days  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Walker,  Jr., 
are  the  proud  parents  of  a baby 
daughter.  Mr.  Walker  is  an  em- 
ployee of  No.  2 Mill. 

Some  day  soon  Tony  Martin  is 
going  in  for  boxing.  Better  stick 
to  dancing,  Tony.  It’s  safer. 

Belinda  Jesse  is  certainly  fond 
of  the  record  “Heart  Aches.” 


Bob  Volk  has  returned  to  work 
after  being  home  a week  with  the 
grippe. 

Joe  Val  has  been  showing  off 
the  picture  of  his  baby  daughter 
to  the  gang  in  No.  2 Mill.  He 
certainly  has  a right  to  be  proud 
of  her. 

Tony  Cazal  says  it  is  swell  to 
be  on  days  again.  I wonder  if  it 
could  be  because  of  the  girls. 

Flash!  “Cha-Cha”  Costa  is 
spending  his  Saturday  nights  in 
Carver. 

We  have  a new  Frankie  Sinatra 
in  No.  2 Mill.  He  is  Eddie  Botelho 
who  wears  a green  bow  tie  and 
croons  “Night  and  Day”  just  like 
Frankie. 


WEATHER.  The  season  is 
about  normal.  Plant  when  the 
soil  and  weather  seem  right. 

WATCH  THE  TREES.  When 
oak  leaves  come  out,  it’s  the  tra- 
ditional time  to  plant  sweet  corn 
and  snap  beans. 

VERY  TENDER  CROPS.  The 
following  should  not  be  set  out 
until  warm  weather  has  definitely 
arrived:  cucumbers  and  other 
vine  crops,  lima  beans,  tomatoes, 
peppers,  egg-plant. 

KNOW  YOUR  LIMAS.  When 
the  leaves  on  trees  are  well  out, 
plant  lima  beans.  Pole  limas  ma- 
ture in  from  11  to  13  weeks  and 
they  bear  until  frost.  Bush  limas 
bear  about  ten  days  sooner  and 
may  be  harvested  for  about  a 
month.  Pole  beans  require  strong 
poles,  8 or  9 feet  tall.  Be  sure  to 
set  the  poles  at  least  a foot  deep 
before  planting.  Plant  beans  W’ 
deep  with  eye  down,  a few  beans 
to  a pole.  Plant  pole  beans  at 
north  side  of  garden  so  that  they 
will  not  shade  the  other  plants 
from  sunlight.  If  two  poles  in  one 
row  are  brought  together  with  two 
poles  in  the  next  row  at  the  top 
and  all  four  poles  are  tied  to- 
gether in  this  position,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  sink  the  poles  so 
deep  into  the  ground.  They  will 
hold  each  other  up. 

BUY  PLANTS  TO  SAVE  TIME. 
Those  who  lack  time,  space  or  pa- 
tience, usually  buy  cabbage,  broc- 
coli, Brussels  sprouts,  pepper,  to- 
mato and  celery  plants.  Where 
onion  sets  are  scarce,  plants  of 
these  may  be  purchased,  cheaper, 
too. 

GOOD  COMPANIONS.  The 
spaces  between  tomato  plants  may 
be  occupied  by  lettuce,  radishes, 
spinach,  early  beets  or  carrots, 
which  will  be  out  of  the  ground 
before  the  larger  plants  need  the 
space.  This  practice  applies  also 
to  peppers,  broccoli,  egg  - plant 
and  pole  beans,  between  which 
small,  quick  crops  may  be  grown. 
This  is  called  “intercropping”  or 
“companion  cropping.” 

SWEET  CORN.  In  a garden  of 
limited  space,  com  is  a luxury 
crop.  On  a space  3x3  feet,  you 
could  grow  about  6 or  7 ears. 
Think  what  a crop  of  other  vege- 
tables that  spot  could  produce! 
Corn  is  apt  to  shade  other  vege- 
tables. It  is  also  popular  with 
borers  and  Jap  beetles.  Yet  home- 
grown com  on  the  dinner  table  is 
a great  treat! 

VINE  CROPS  TAKE  ROOM. 
Vegetables  produced  from  vines 
which  ramble  over  the  ground 
take  up  a great  deal  of  room. 
These  vine  crops  include  cucum- 
bers, melons,  pumpkins,  squash 
and  sweet  potatoes.  These  crops 
are  very  sensitive  to  cold  and 
should  not  be  planted  until  the 
weather  is  really  warm.  Bush 
squashes  and  cucumbers  require 
less  space.  Vine  crops  can  be 
grown  over  fences  and  on  trellises. 

BROCCOLI.  Broccoli  takes 
space,  but  being  an  all  - season 
crop,  it  will  supply  you  all  sum- 
mer and  into  the  fall.  It  is  easier 
to  grow  than  cauliflower.  Plant 
the  branching  type.  Six  plants 
will  supply  a small  family. 


PROTECT  THE  CABBAGE 
NECKS.  When  setting  out  cab- 
bage, broccoli,  Bmssells  sprouts, 
or  cauliflower  plants,  protect  them 
against  root  maggot  by  putting  a 
collar  of  tar  paper  around  the 
stem  flush  with  the  ground.  This 
prevents  the  parent  insect,  which 
resembles  a small  house  fly,  from 
laying  eggs  near  the  plant. 

STANDING  COLLAR  AGAINST 
CUTWORMS.  To  protect  cab- 
bages, tomatoes,  peppers,  and 
egg  - plant  against  that  smooth, 
fleshy,  dingy  brown  caterpillar, 
known  as  cutworm,  wrap  a paper 
collar  around  the  stem  of  these 
plants  when  set  out,  using  several 
thicknesses  of  newspaper  or  thin 
cardboard,  a few  inches  above 
and  an  inch  below  soil  level. 

SIDE  DRESSING.  If  plants 
seem  to  need  a tonic,  especially 
the  leafy  crops,  give  them  a side 
dressing  of  complete  garden  fer- 
tilizer (5-10-5  for  example).  This 
means  spread  a band  of  fertilizer 
down  each  side  of  the  rows  a few 
inches  from  the  plants  and  rake 
it  into  the  soil.  A solution  of  fer- 
tilizer in  water  is  useful  in  trans- 
planting to  lessen  the  shock,  keep 
the  plants  growing. 

CABBAGES  LIKE  SWEET 
SOIL.  Dig  a little  hydrated  lime 
in  around  the  cabbages.  They 
dislike  the  slightest  acidity.  Do 
not  injui'e  the  roots  in  applying 
the  lime.  Broccoli  also  benefits 
from  this  treatment. 

NO  ABSENTEEISM.  There 
should  be  no  vacant  patches  in 
the  garden.  All  available  plant- 
ing should  be  working  right 
through  the  season. 

THINNING.  The  sooner  you 
give  your  seedhngs  living  room, 
the  bigger  and  better  the  crops 
will  be.  Thinnings  of  lettuce, 
beets  and  other  vegetables  may 
be  used  in  salads  or  cooked  as 
greens. 

WATER  OR  NOT?  Unless  the 
plants  in  your  garden  are  suffer- 
ing, don’t  water!  If  your  plants 
really  need  water,  apply  it  to  a 
depth  of  6 or  8 inches.  Use  a 
sprinkler  with  fine  spray  on  your 
seedlings.  Do  not  drown  them 
out.  A hose  can  have  its  nozzle 
covered  and  tied  with  a cloth  bag 
and  laid  in  between  the  plant 
rows.  When  the  ground  is  well 
soaked,  drag  hose  to  the  next  dry 
part  of  the  row.  This  saves  long 
hours  of  standing  and  holding  the 
hose. 


APROPOS  APARTMENTS 

Yes,  Sir.  Apartment  finding 
Sherlock  Holmes  — that’s  what 
they  are.  For  a slight  fee,  they’ll 
put  you  on  the  waiting  list.  Only 
two  hundred  or  so  names  before 
you,  more  or  less.  V 

Okay!  So  they  really  give  you'; 
service  for  the  money  and  some 
persons  have  found  apartments  in 
this  way.  You  may  have  a chance, 
but  it  may  be  a ghost  of  a chance 
— so  why  not  try  to  find  out  first 
before  paying  the  advance  fee. 
There  is  no  fee  to  pay  when  you  , 
consult  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
regarding  such  offers. 


Grim  Fairy  Tales 


THE  APRIL  FOOL 

In  the  Spring  a young  man’s  fancy  turns  to  many  things, 
among  them  painting  and  spring  cleaning. 

“The  old  mansion  could  stand  a Uttle  sprucing  up,”  Joe 
Featherbrain  said  to  himself  one  bright  April  day,  looking  over 
his  house.  “Guess  I’ll  do  a little  painting.” 

He  got  out  his  painting  equipment  — ladder,  paint  buckets, 
brushes — everything  he  needed,  except  maybe  a dash  of  common 
sense. 

He  was  happily  slapping  the  paint  on  a window  frame,  whist- 
ling while  he  worked  and 
blissfully  unaware  that  his 
ladder  was  placed  in  front 
of  a doorway  and  that  the 
door  opened  out.  So  when 
Joe  F.  Jr.  suddenly  dashed 
out  of  the  house,  Joe  Sr. 
was  the  most  surprised 
person  in  the  world  as 
he  went  hurtling  to  the 
ground,  the  green  paint 
spilUng  all  over  his  hair, 
face  and  clothing. 

Joe  spent  Easter  Sunday 
at  home,  laid  up  with  a 
sprained  ankle,  staring  out 
the  window  at  the  scene 
of  his  grime,  and  the  only 
Easter  finery  he  could  sport 
was  his  verdant  hair. 

Moral:  Many  accidents  are  caused  by  carelessness  in  working 
from  ladders.  Important  safety  suggestions  include  the  following: 

1.  Make  sure  the  ladder  is  without  defects,  that  it  has  suitable 
safety  feet,  and  that  it  rests  against  solid  backing  at  a safe  angle 
of  75  degrees  with  the  ground  level. 

2.  Have  plenty  of  clearance  at  each  side,  also  in  front  of  and 
behind  the  ladder. 

3.  If  the  ladder  stands  in  front  of  a doorway,  lock  the  door 
or  have  someone  guard  it.  Protect  the  ladder  from  traffic  if 
necessary. 

4.  Face  the  ladder  and  hold  on  with  both  hands  whenever 
climbing  up  or  down.  Carry  tools  in  suitable  pockets,  or  hoist 
them  with  a rope. 

5.  Do  not  lean  a ladder  against  window  sash;  fasten  a board 
to  the  ladder  top  as  a bearing  on  each  side  of  the  window  frame. 

6.  Hang  the  paint  bucket  from  a ladder  rung  by  a suitable 
hook;  hold  to  the  ladder  with  one  hand  while  painting. 

7.  It  is  dangerous  to  reach  out  too  far  in  any  direction  from 
a ladder;  climb  down  and  move  the  ladder,  as  may  be  necessary. 

8.  When  using  a stepladder,  be  sure  it  is  opened  all  the  way 
before  climbing  it. 

9.  Avoid  the  use  of  two  ladders  spliced  together;  get  one  long 
enough  to  reach  the  job. 

10.  When  using  ladders  on  roofs  or  other  high  places,  lash 
them  securely.  Do  not  work  in  a high  wind. 
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Lauded  for  War  Service 


U.  S.  NAVAL  &ASE.  BOSTON 
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The  above  letter  and  Certificate  of  Appreciation 
“in  grateful  recognition  of  meritorious  personal 
service  during  World  War  II”  has  been  presented 
to  Ellis  W.  Brewster,  President  of  Plymouth  Cord- 
age, by  Rear  Admiral  W.  D.  Baker,  U.  S.  N.  The 
letter  in  warm  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Brewster’s 
personal  services  reads  as  foilows:  “Traditional 
with  Americans  is  the  desire  to  help  their  fellow 
citizens  in  times  of  stress.  Seldom  in  our  history 
has  this  trait  been  so  gratifyingly  demonstrated  as 


during  World  War  II.  Many  citizens,  men  and  wo- 
men, unable  to  take  part  in  active  combat,  willingly 
and  effectively  devoted  much  time  and  effort  toward 
the  comfort  and  encouragement  of  those  who  were 
carrying  the  fight  to  the  enemy.  You  have  been 
chosen  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  outstanding  among 
those  admirable  Americans.  I am  pleased  to  forward 
to  you  the  enclosed  CERTIFICATE  OF  APPRECIA- 
TION from  the  Navy  Department.  This  is  in  recog- 
nition of  your  services  in  behalf  of  Naval  personnel 
during  World  War  II.” 


MORE  CASH  AWARDS 
FOR  SUGGESTIONS 

The  following  cash  awards  were 
made  the  past  months  for  sugges- 
tions which  were  accepted; 

Mario  Zangheri — $10.00  for  sug- 
gestion to  reduce  costs. 

Ronald  MacDuffee  — $5.00  for 
suggestion  of  improvement  to 
equipment. 

Caton  Santos — $5.00  for  sugges- 
tion of  improvement  in  machinery 
operation. 

The  Suggestion  Plan  Commit- 
tee has  reported  that  there  are  a 
number  of  other  interesting  sug- 
gestions still  under  investigation, 
indicating  continued  employee  in- 
terest in  the  suggestion  plan.  The 
plan  is  intended  to  encourage  sug- 
gestions having  to  do  with  any 
subject  of  value  to  the  Company 
and  to  stimulate  thought  and 
action  in  this  direction. 


RECEIVING  DEPT. 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

The  cement  ramps  at  the  head 
of  No.  9 Warehouse  and  near  the 
Maintenance  Department  Office 
are  now  completed.  Work  has 
been  started  on  the  demolishing 
of  the  scale  houses  at  No.  9 Ware- 
house. 

Our  sympathies  are  extended  to 
Fred  Y.  Hall  on  the  recent  death 
of  his  father. 

Reminiscing  at  the  Harris  Hall 
Cafeteria  while  guzzling  a slow 
bottle  of  milk  through  a long 
straw;  All  about  a treatise  on 
Madame  Ipana  and  her  tremend- 
ous laundry  business  in  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia.  Madame  Ipana 
was  a Javanese  woman  who  had 
the  peculiar  nickname  tagged 
on  to  her  by  a Boston  broker  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  Forces  in  jovial 
mockery  of  her  teeth  which  were 
stained  a deep  black  by  the  con- 
tinuous chewing  of  the  betel  nut. 
Anyway,  Madame  Ipana,  who  by 
now  must  have  a small  fortune 
salted  away,  did  a considerable 
amount  of  washing  for  the  Amer- 
ican troops  stationed  on  the 
island.  She  lived  with  her  hus- 
band and  baby  daughter  Jacho 
(“a”  as  in  shark)  in  a cramped 
two-room  “apartment”  in  a long 
ill  - smelling  block  just  off  the 
main  drag.  To  enter  the  place  it 
was  necessary  to  walk  through  a 
long  hallway  and  suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  was  to  one’s  advantage  to 
close  one  eye  and  one  nostril.  At 
least  half  a dozen  Javanese  males 
of  assorted  sizes  and  shapes  were 
on  her  payroll.  The  clothes  were 
washed  outdoors  in  cold  water, 
being  repeatedly  scrubbed  on  bat- 
tered washboards  that  had  no 
doubt  seen  better  days.  Some- 
times, as  a final  measure,  they 
were  bashed  against  a stone  wall 
or  the  side  of  the  house.  The  back 
yard  was  completely  criss-crossed 
with  clotheslines  and  presented 
quite  a mixed  study  in  brown  and 
white,  and  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  many  of  the  low  hanging  gar- 
ments to  rub  against  the  backs  of 
the  hundred  and  one  hens,  roost- 
ers, and  other  fowls  of  various 
descriptions  that  prowled  about 
the  premises.  Madame  Ipana 
ironed  her  clothes  on  her  kitchen 
table,  using  two  fiat  irons  heated 
over  a charcoal  flame.  Her  hus- 
band, whenever  he  could  be  spared 
from  his  duties  as  a cook  at  a 
local  hotel,  pitched  in  with  the 
pressing  and  the  finished  product 
was  truly  a masterpiece,  all  cir- 
cumstances taken  into  considera- 
tion. Each  set  was  bundled  up  in 
brown  wrapping  paper  and  was 
usually  ready  in  five  days — bar- 
ring rain.  Her  rates  were  reason- 
ably low  and  clothing  losses  were 
down  to  an  expected  minimum. 

The  department’s  dancingest 
man  is  Bruno  Laurenti.  Cur- 
rently he  is  attending  three  shin- 
digs a week,  namely  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturdays.  If  pos- 
sible he  manages  to  squeeze  in 
one  or  maybe  two  of  the  remain- 
ing three  evenings.  His  pet  ambi- 
tion is  to  trip  the  light  fantastic 
on  Sunday  evening  too,  thereby 
making  a clean  sweep  of  the  whole 
week,  such  action  being  prevented 
by  a state  law — darn  it!  Local 
chatter  has  it  that  he  is  a strutter 
of  no  mean  ability. 


HENRY  SCHIRA 

Henry  Schira,  who  worked  for 
Plymouth  Cordage  for  39  years 
until  his  retirement  last  Decem- 
ber, died  on  March  22  after  a 
brief  illness.  Mr.  Schira  was  em- 
ployed as  a machine  fixer  in  No. 
3 Mill  just  prior  to  his  retirement 
but  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment here  he  had  also  worked  in 
No.  1 and  No.  2 Mills.  He  was  66 
years  of  age  and  made  his  home 
at  34  Crescent  street.  North  Plym- 
outh. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Dora  (Huf- 
nagel)  Schira;  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Andrew  L.  Darsch;  one  sister.  Miss 
Katherine  Schira,  all  of  this  town, 
and  a brother,  Jacob  of  Orange, 
N.  J. 

The  sincere  sympathies  of 
everyone  at  Plymouth  Cordage 
are  extended  to  his  family  in  their 
loss. 

CORDAGE  CLUB  ' | 

I.  I 

WILLIAM  MAYERS 

The  bowling  teams  are  fighting 
their  way  with  much  vigor  as  there 
are  only  three  more  weeks  to  go. 
The  matches  each  night  are  full 
of  pep  and  there  is  always  a large 
audience  at  the  alleys  to  cheer  the 
boys  along.  A fine  match  was 
played  April  3,  the  Paint  Shop  vs. 
Seaside  Grill.  Four  points  were 
taken  by  the  Paint  Shop  with  a 
total  pin  fall  of  1404  to  1348,  a 56- 
pin  lead.  The  boys  on  these  two 
teams  have  held  a high  average 
the  entire  season. 

On  the  same  night  the  match 
between  the  Bowlaways  and  the 
Atomic  Seven  was  of  equal  inter- 
est, the  Bowlaways  taking  three 
points.  The  seating  space  for  those 
looking  on  was  filled  to  capacity. 

The  Rope  Room  versus  U.  A.  V. 
bowled  April  1,  splitting  two  and 
two.  Robbins  Oil  vs.  C.  I.  O.  with 
Robbins  Oil  taking  four  points. 
Rossi  Five  vs.  Duxbury  bowled  a 
fine  match,  Rossi  Five  taking  four 
points. 

The  Ladies’  League  bowled  April 
2 with  Happy- Go-Lucky’S  taking 
four  points  from  St.  Mary’s.  Mys- 
tery Five  took  three  points  from 
C.  I.  O.  while  Piazzi  played 
strong  by  taking  four  points  from 
Padovani’s,  with  a lead  of  124  pin 
fall.  Buttner’s  played  a fine  game 
on  April  4 bv  taking  four  points 
from  Mori  Electric,  pin  fall  1356 
to  1232.  Besse’s  team  took  three 
points  from  Plymouth  Men’s  Shop 
and  Benotti’s  took  three  points 
from  Darsch’s. 


PREP  ROOM 
No.  1 Mill 


TENNIE  ALMEIDA 

A new  gill  spinner  has  been  put 
in  No.  1 Mill  and  it  is  now  com- 
plete and  ready  for  operation. 
Its  two  charming  operators  are 
Esther  Cassanelli  and  Norma 
Wylie  who  will  work  on  double 
shifts.  Good  luck  on  your  new 
jobs,  girls! 

Mary  Cravalho  has  been  con- 
fined to  her  home  for  two  days 
because  of  illness. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Perry  Murphy,  who 
was  operating  one  of  our  gill 
machines  in  No.  1 Mill,  has  left 
the  Company. 

Mrs.  Anne  Studley  has  been 
transferred  from  No.  1 Basement 
to  No.  1 Mill  and  is  operating  a 
gill  machine.  Nice  having  you, 
Anne. 


TEAM  STANDINGS 

MEN’S  LEAGUE 
Class  A 


Won 

Lost 

Robbins  Oil 

81 

75 

Rossi  Five 

77 

23 

Dexter  Shoe 

64 

32 

Hillside  Club 

45 

55 

Duxbury  

42 

58 

Old  Timers 

33 

67 

C.  I.  0. 

28 

72 

Loring’s  Bricklayers 

26 

74 

Class  B 

Won 

Lost 

Bowlaways  

67 

33 

Paint  Shop  . 

64 

35 

Mori  Electric 

61 

39 

Seaside  Grill  

59 

41 

Five  T.  S. 

47 

53 

Happy  Valley 

45 

55 

Machine  Shop 

45 

55 

Rope  Room  

44 

56 

U.  A.  V 

40 

60 

Atomic  Seven 

29 

71 

LADIES’  LEAGUE 

Class  A 

Won 

Lost 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop 

71 

29 

Besse’s  

62 

38 

Buttner’s 

57 

43 

Darsch’s  

56 

44 

Benotti’s  

54 

46 

Mori  Electric  

52 

48 

Class  B 

Won 

Lost 

Mvstery  Five  

61 

39 

Piazzi’s  

60 

40 

Padovani’s  

38 

62 

C.  I.  0 

35 

65 

St.  Mary’s  

33 

67 

Happy-Go-Lucky 

22 

78 

MAIN  OFFICE 


EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

Two  of  our  employees  have  left 
us  to  take  up  their  home  duties. 
They  are  Phyllis  Ponte  of  Prince 
street,  formerly  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment, and  Miriam  Govoni  of 
Duxbury,  formerly  of  the  Cost 
Department. 

Maddie  Hokanson  recently  en- 
joyed a theatre  party  in  Boston. 

Dorothy  Dunbar  was  absent 
two  days  last  week  because  of  a 
severe  cold. 

Mary  Bettencourt  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Advertising 
Department  to  the  Sales  Re- 
search Department. 

George  Anderson  expects  to  be 
away  for  a few  weeks  as  he  is  to 
serve  on  the  jury  at  the  Civil 
session  which  opens  in  Brockton 
on  April  14. 

Muriel  Rudolph  is  now  located 
in  the  Binder  Twine  Department. 

A number  of  our  employees 
have  been  drawn  to  serve  on  the 
Goodale  case  which  is  scheduled 
to  be  heard  in  May. 

Our  congratulations  to  Florence 
Bernardo  who  became  the  bride 
of  Manuel  Luiz  on  Easter  Sunday. 
Flo  is  always  so  cooperative  and 
helpful  that  we  wish  her  the  very 
best. 

When  Jane  Chandler  returned 
from  lunch  on  April  7 she  was 
overcome  to  find  a very  lovely 
wedding  gift  awaiting  her  from 
the  girls,  together  with  a spring 
bouquet  of  flowers.  She  will  be- 
come the  bride  of  Roy  McLean  on 
April  19  at  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrimage. 

William  P.  Libby  returned  last 
week  from  a vacation  spent  at 
Pass  Christian,  Mississippi,  which 
is  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the 
return  trip  he  stopped  at  New 
Orleans  to  visit  the  new  Cordage 
plant  in  that  city.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Libby. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  Mary 
Burke,  our  new  comptometer  op- 
erator, to  our  midst.  Mary  arrived 
from  Providence  to  work  in  the 
Accounting  Department.  She  is 
making  her  home  on  Centennial 
street. 

Did  you  know  that — 

Evaline  Sylva  is  quite  an  acro- 
bat, especially  on  stairways? 

Eddie  Rossi  hates  to  have  his 
name  mentioned  in  the  NEWS? 

Marjorie  Anderson  can  conduct 
any  kind  of  a club  meeting  very 
efficiently? 

Dougie  Armstrong  (so  far)  has 
escaped  the  customary  nightly 
fioorwalking  habit? 

Charlie  Wall  fell  out  of  his 
chair  one  day  and  it  wasn’t  be- 
cause the  fire  alarm  blew,  either? 
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Editorial  Notes 

Once  again  the  free  X-ray  tests  for  tuberculosis  will  be 
made  available  to  Plymouth  residents.  Most  Cordage  workers 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  take  the  free  ex- 
aminations last  year  when  the  mobile  unit  was  at  Plymouth 
Cordage.  Now,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Plymouth 
County  Health  Association,  the  opportunity  for  examination 
is  made  available  to  employees’  families.  If  you  didn’t  take 
the  test  last  year,  plan  to  do  so  while  the  unit  is  here  in  May 
by  making  out  your  application  now.  And  at  the  same  time 
arrange  to  have  the  adult  members  of  your  family  take  the 
test,  too.  Good  health  is  a priceless  possession. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

The  recent  death  of  Henry  Ford  brought  to  a close  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  life  stories  in  American  history — the 
story  of  a farm  boy  who  became  the  wealthiest  man  in 'the 
world.  This  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  such  a 
success  story  could  have  been  written.  Mr.  Ford  belonged  to 
that  group  of  industrialists  who  left  their  mark  on  world 
progress  by  their  industrial  pioneering.  He — like  Thomas 
Edison  and  Harvey  Firestone — furnished  the  brain  power 
behind  industries  which  gave  jobs  to  millions  of  people. 


April,  by  Act  of  Congress,  is  Cancer  Control  month.  This 
frightening  disease  took  nearly  200,000  lives  last  year  and 
statistics  point  out  that  17,000,000  Americans  alive  today  will 
die  of  this  dreaded  malady.  The  fight  against  cancer  is  a long 
and  costly  battle.  Whatever  you  can  give  will  help  in  carry- 
ing on  the  educational  program  and  research  necessary  to 
combat  the  disease.  It  may  mean  saving  the  life  of  one  of 
your  family.  Perhaps  even'your  own  life. 

* * 

With  the  arrival  here  of  the  hemp  goods  of  Linificio  e 
Canapificio  Nazionale  of  Italy,  Plymouth  Cordage  is  now  in 
a position  to  offer  its  distributors  and  consumers  the  most 
complete  line  of  hard  and  soft  fiber  cordage  products  it  ever 
has  made  available.  While  Plymouth  Cordage  has  progressed 
in  the  hard  fiber  field  the  past  100  years,  Linificio  e Canapificio 
has  made  the  same  progress  over  the  same  period  of  years  in 
the  soft  fiber  line.  By  joining  hands  with  Linificio,  Plymouth 
will  be  in  a position  to  offer  the  combined  results  of  this 
progress  to  its  customers. 


, LORING 

READING  ROOM 

t 

The  following  books  have  been 
added  to  the  Loring  Librai-y 
Branch  during  the  past  month: 

Non-Fiction 

TWO  ON  A CONTINENT  by  Lili 
Foldes 

QUIZ  KIDS  by  E.  M.  Hickok 
EASY  CRAFTS  by  Ellsworth 
Jaeger 

THREE  CAME  HOME  by  A.  N. 
Keith 

INFORMATION  PLEASE  ALMA- 
NAC, 1947  by  John  Kieran,  ed- 
itor 

BOSTON  RED  SOX  by  F.  G.  Lieb 
AUDUBON  BIRD  GUIDE  by  R. 
H.  Pough,  editor 

DRIFTWOOD  VALLEY  by  T.  C. 

Stanwell  Fletcher 
70  MILES  FROM  A LEMON  by 
Haydie  Yates 

Fiction 

(Well-Written  Novels) 
MARY  HALLAM  by  Susan  Ertz 
MR.  WHITTLE  AND  THE 
MORNING  STAR  by  Robert 
Nathan 

ALWAYS  YOUNG  AND  FAIR  by 
Conrad  Richter 


CHEQUER  BOARD  by  Nevil 
Shute,  pseud. 

BLACK  FOUNTAINS  by  Oswald 
Wynd 

Historical  Fiction 

WATER  OVER  THE  DAM  by 
Marguerite  Allis 

GRAY  CANAAN  by  David  Garth 

JED  BLAINE’S  WOMAN  by  Eve- 
lyn Wells 

Light  and  Entertaining  Fiction 

RELUCTANT  WIDOW  by  Georg- 
Gtt/6  Hcycr 

SEVEN  DAUGHTERS  by  Liefer- 
ant  and  Lieferant 

FORTUNE,  MY  FOE  by  Audrey 
Lindop 

UNLESS  TWO  BE  AGREED  by 
Margaret  Pedler 

SO  YOUNG,  SO  FAIR  by  Eliza- 
beth Seifert 

Mystery,  Western  and 
Adventure  Stories 

APPOINTMENT  AT  NINE  by  D. 
M.  Disney 

TRAIL  FROM  NEEDLE  ROCK 
by  Peter  Field 

TWO  CLUES  by  E.  S.  Gardner 

DOUBLE  TREASURE  by  C.  B. 
Kelland 

THINK  OF  DEATH  by  Lockridge 
and  Lockridge 

BARBER  OF  TUB  AC  by  N.  C.  Nye 


^ you  hitch 

to  that  torpedo  r 

The  most  dangerous  job  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry is  “shooting  the  well.”  A charge 
of  nitroglycerin  heavy  enough  to  sink 
a battleship  is  lowered  on  a slender  rope 
— the  “torpedo  line.”  Its  explosion  at 
the  bottom  releases  a larger  flow  of  oil. 

No  ordinary  rope  carries  the  nitro- 
glycerin on  its  perilous  trip,  perhaps  a 
third  of  a mile  down.  A broken  rope 
might  set  off  a premature  blast  that 
would  wipe  out  the  derrick  crew,  and 
destroy  the  well.  Plymouth  designed  a 
specialized  torpedo  line — strong,  abra- 
sion-resistant, absolutely  uniform  in 
size  and  balance.  It  is  the  combined 
result  of  the  finest  fibers,  careful  de- 
sign, experienced  craftsmanship. 

In  many  of  rope’s  400-jobs  in  indus- 
try, at  sea  and  on  farms,  human  life 
and  property  are  at  stake.  That’s  why 
Plymouth’s  skilled  rope-makers  build 
safety,  uniformity  and  long,  efficient 
performance  into  every  inch  of  rope. 

Our  new  “Safe  Load”  chart  is  use- 
ful for  your  foremen  and  workers  in 
making  safer,  more  economical  use  of 
ropes  on  the  job.  Free.  Just  write 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts,  makers  of  rope, 
tying  twine,  binder  and  baler  twine. 


PLYMOUTH 


THE  ROPE  YOU  CAN  TRUST  BECAUSE  IT  IS  ENGINEERED  FOR  YOUR  JOB 

(Ad  appearing  in  Time  Magazine,  March  17,  1947) 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


April  16,  1927 

Mr.  Damon,  our  Plant  Engineer, 
is  now  well  on  the  way  to  a good 
vacation.  He  left  Plymouth  on 
March  24th  for  New  York.  Prom 
there  he  planned  to  sail  through 
the  Panama  Canal  to  “Frisco”  and 
thence  to  Honolulu. 

Madeline  Strassel,  Mill  1,  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Barbara  Munch, 
and  two  children,  will  leave  this 
month  for  a summer’s  visit  with 
parents  and  family  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 

Mary  Marques,  Mill  1,  recently 
left  to  make  her  home  in  Berkeley, 
California,  where  she  will  join 
Mary  Rose  and  Mary  Roderick, 
former  Mill  1 workers. 

Spring  Fever  has  hit  the  Ma- 
chine Shop  and  Dick  Gallagher 
has  moved  to  15  Stafford  street. 
George  Radclifle  has  moved  into 
Dick’s  old  apai’tment  at  3 Main 
street  and  Ed  Freeman  has  up  and 
bought  a little  farm  way  off  in  the 
woods  of  Elm  street,  Kingston.  We 
hear  that  “Doc”  Dittmar  is  to 
have  Ed’s  Cordage  house  at  25 
South  Spooner  street. 

On  Thursday  evening,  April  21, 
the  annual  bowling  banquet  of  the 
Interdepartment  Bowling  Leagues 
will  take  place.  Promptly  at  seven 


o’clock  Miss  Holbrook  promises  to 
have  the  tables  set  in  upper  Har- 
ris Hall. 

The  Club  Basketball  Team  fin- 
ished in  a blaze  of  glory  last  Thurs- 
day evening  by  defeating  Haskell’s 
Mulligans  or  the  Pick  of  Plymouth 
in  the  third  and  deciding  game.. 
The  leading  scorer  was  our  own 
Jimmy  Paul.  This  brilliant  right 
forward  rang  up  145  points,  66  floor 
goals  and  13  fouls.  Right  next  to 
him  was  Lester  “Bozo”  Zahn  while 
Johnny  Cadose,  our  manager  and 
general  all-around  man,  was  also 
a high  shooter.  The  sensation  of 
the  year  was  Edmund  Peck,  son 
of  our  old  ball  player  Adam  Peck 
“Dead  Eye”  as  he  was  nicknamed 
by  the  fans.  “Pecky”  had  for  his 
total  of  the  year  112  nice,  juicy 
points. 

We  feel  a lot  safer  down  at  the 
Club  House  since  Freddie  Ruprecht 
joined  the  fire  department. 

Tickets  for  the  Mai  Hallett  dance 
are  on  sale  at  the  Club  House  and 
by  members. 

Three  of  our  members  who  have 
been  sojouiming  in  Florida  during 
the  past  winter  have  returned  to 
our  midst.  Oscar  Reis,  Nick  Gas- 
pard  and  Herman  Weimert  are  the 
boys  referred  to. 
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Busy  Summer  Program  Of  New  Pallet  Method  Provides 
Sports  For  No.  Plymouth  Safer,  Easier  Material  Handling 


North  Plymouth  sports  fans  are 
in  for  a busy  season  of  sports  ac- 
tivities at  the  new  Standish  Ave- 
nue Playground.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  North  Plymouth 
sporting  factions  and  the  Park 
Department,  a well-rounded 
program  has  been  arranged  com- 
prising a league  for  the  younger 
children,  a Twi-League  for  the 
would-be  players,  and  the  Old 
Colony  League  for  the  “class”  of 
the  district. 

The  Park  Department  is  spon- 
soring the  so-called  Park  League 
for  the  youngsters,  while  the  Cord- 
ase  Club  is  offering  the  first  North 
Plymouth  Twi-League  for  the 
large  number  of  the  working  class 
who  are  seeking  to  develop  their 
diamond  abilities.  The  Olympic 
Club  with  the  cream  of  the  district 
will  offer  regular  week-end  attrac- 
tions in  quest  of  Old  Colony 
League  Honors. 

CORDAGE  CLUB 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s 
Club,  long  a leading  faction  in 
sporting  circles,  which  suspended 
athletic  promotions  during  the 
war  years,  has  again  organized  an 
active  sports  committee  whose 
first  endeavor  is  a twi-league  with 
six  evenly  matched,  properly 
equipped  teams,  paid  officials  and 
a scorer,  and  appropriate  trophies 
for  team  and  individual  efforts. 
All  games  will  be  played  at  the  new 
Standish  Avenue  Playground 
which  is  expected  to  be  in  proper 
shape  when  the  twi -season  opens. 
Plans  are  still  in  the  making  but 
rumors  have  it  that  the  Duxbury 
Legion,  Kingston  Legion,  Cordage 
Club,  Olympic  Juniors,  Portuguese 
National  Club  and  St.  John’s  of 
Carver  may  comprise  the  loop. 

Regular  weekly  meetings  of  team 
representatives  will  soon  have 
plans  completed.  Frank  Balboni  is 
chairman  of  the  Athletic  Club  for 
the  Cordage  Club  and  assisting 
him  are  Jerry  Rezendes  and 
George  Strassel. 

This  committee  has  already 
started  the  ball  rolling  to  assure 
the  success  of  the  League  by  ar- 
ranging a series  of  novelty  dances 
which  were  a popular  Cordage 
Club  specialty  in  prewar  years. 
Proceeds  of  these  dances  will  go 
into  the  League  treasury.  The  first 
of  this  series  was  a balloon  dance 
held  on  Saturday,  April  12,  at  the 
Cordage  Auditorium  with  Jay 
Mando’s  orchestra  furnishing  the 
music. 

OLYMPICS 

The  Plymouth  Olympics  baseball 
team,  town  champs  of  1946  and 
winners  of  the  Plymouth  Twi- 


League  and  semi -finalists  in  the 
Old  Colony  League  playoffs,  have 
again  organized  under  the  co- 
management of  Jim  Berardi  and 
Frank  Balboni  and  reappointed 
the  popular  Tommy  Roncarati  as 
coach.  They  have  again  entered 
the  strong  Old  Colony  Baseball 
League  with  all  games  to  be  played 
at  the  Standish  Avenue  Play- 
ground on  week-ends  in  accord- 
ance to  League  schedules  yet  to 
be  drawn  up.  Season  tickets  are 
already  on  sale  and  the  first  home 
game  will  be  played  in  mid-May. 

The  Olympics  have  already  had 
three  practice  sessions  to  date  and 
the  turn-out  has  been  so  large  and 
enthusiastic  that  the  team  holds 
promise  to  be  a threat  to  the  Old 
Colony  Loop  1947  baseball  crown. 
Practice  sessions  during  the  next 
few  weeks  will  be  held  at  Beytes 
stadium  on  Spooner  street  while 
the  Standish  Avenue  Playground 
is  being  put  into  shape. 

—JAMES  BERARDI 


V-6  NAVAL  RESERVE 
BEING  ORGANIZED 

A program  to  organize  the  V-6 
(inactive)  Naval  Reserve  is  under 
way  as  a security  measure  to  in- 
sure enough  men  on  the  reserve 
rolls  of  the  Navy  to  meet  any 
emergency  that  may  arise. 

The  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  is  open 
to  all  men,  including  those  who 
have  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  or  Maritime 
Service,  or  any  branch  of  the 
Army.  There  are  definite  advan- 
tages in  joining  this  organization 
and  anyone  interested  can  obtain 
complete  information  by  writing 
to  the  U.  S.  Recruiting  Station, 
Post  Office  Building,  Brockton, 
Mass. 


GETS  WORD  OF 

FATHER'S  DEATH 

Matthew  McKee,  foreman  in 
No.  2 Mill,  received  a cable  on 
April  8 informing  him  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  John  McKee 
in  Belfast,  Ireland,  following  a 
lingering  illness. 

Matt  saw  his  father  for  the  last 
time  last  summer  when  he  visited 
his  parents  for  a six  weeks’  stay.  In 
addition  to  his  son  Matthew,  Mr. 
McKee  leaves  his  widow,  four 
other  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Our  deepest  sympathies  go  to 
Matthew  McKee  in  his  loss. 


North  Station  Display 


stacking  bales  of  Central  America  abaca  the  pallet  method.  Six 
bales  are  loaded  onto  the  pallet,  then  the  fork  truck  picks  them  up 
and  brings  them  into  the  warehouse,  stacking  the  pallets  in  orderly 
piles.  Left  to  right,  Joseph  Costa,  Robert  Nichols  and  Arthur 


Wrightington. 

♦: 

A new  program  lor  handling 
bales  of  fiber  by  the  pallet  method 
has  been  introduced  at  Plymouth 
Cordage  and  is  proving  an  im- 
provement over  the  old  method  in 
many  ways,  particularly  in  easier 
handling  and  greater  safety. 

Pallet  handling  is  accomplished 
by  using  the  powered  fork  truck  to 
transport  and  pile  bulk  loads.  In 
handling  Manila,  for  instance,  six 
bales  are  placed  on  a pallet  out- 
side the  freight  car  door,  the  pallet 
and  load  are  picked  up  by  the  fork 
truck  and  placed  on  a scale  for 
weighing  and  are  then  placed  for 
permanent  storage  in  piles  up  to 
four  pallet  loads  high. 

Eventually  it  is  planned  to  place 
the  pallet  loads  directly  on  the  flat 
cars  and  take  them  into  the  mills 
for  handling  in  units  of  four  or  six 
bales,  rather  than  individually. 
Battery-powered  hand  pallet  lift 
trucks  may  be  used  inside  the  mills 
rather  than  the  hand  trucks. 

Our  Welland  plant  has  been  suc- 
cessfully using  this  system  for  sev- 
eral years. 

The  pallets  are  approximately 
48  inches  by  60  inches  in  size  and 
are  made  of  hard  wood. 

The  advantages  of  this  system 
are  numerous.  The  most  obvious 
is  the  great  amount  of  laborious 
work  that  is  eliminated,  such  as 
hand  trucking  over  long  distances 
back  and  forth,  and  up  and  down 
ramps  in  some  locations  where  a 
slip  on  a rainy  day  could  mean  a 
bad  injury.  The  piles,  when  prop- 
erly made,  are  safer  than  the  pres- 
ent high  piles  and  the  job  of  get- 
ting the  bales  down  off  the  pile  is 
much  simpler.  For  such  goods  as 
supplies  in  cases  or  in  bundles, 
high  piling  is  possible  without 
damage  to  the  contents  when  tak- 
ing the  cases  down  off  the  piles. 

Many  industries  specify  ship- 
ment of  goods  on  pallets  and, 
where  possible,  correlation  between 


When  needed  in  the  mills,  bales 
of  fiber  are  removed  twelve  at  a 
time,  by  the  fork  truck.  Robert 
Nichols  is  the  truck  operator. 

branches  in  an  industry  in  hand- 
ling by  pallet  loads  has  greatly 
lessened  the  labor  of  handling 
materials.  Tremendous  advances 
in  this  type  of  handling  were  ef- 
fected by  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
in  handling  supplies  during  the 
World  War  II. 

Other  distinct  advantages  of 
pallet  handling  are:  saving  ware- 
house and  storage  space;  greater 
product  protection:  improvement 
in  working  conditions;  speeding 
flow  of  materials  from  one  mill  to 
another:  increase  of  plant  produc- 
tion: and  speeding  up  delivery  of 
product  to  customer. 

The  changeover  will  be  gradual 
at  Plymouth  because  of  the  con- 
struction work  necessary  and  the 
time  needed  to  acquire  additional 
equipment  and  experience  in 
handling  the  equipment  we  now 
have. 


This  is  a 

REMINDER 

of  the 

LOW-COST  LOAN  SERVICE 

furnished  by  your  Credit  Union 


In  cooperation  with  the  New  England  Council,  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  featured  this  window  display  of  its  products  in  the  North 
Station  from  March  15  to  March  30.  The  exhibit  included  samples  of 
Nylon  Yacht  Rope,  Manila  Ski  Tow  Rope,  Manila  Transmission  Rope. 
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Where  to  Fish  Along  New  England  Coast 

Do  you  have  any  out-of-state  friends  planning  a vacation  in  New 
England?  If  there  are  any  would-be  anglers  among  them  they  might 
appreciate  some  information  on  the  known  good  places  to  fish  as  com- 
piled by  the  New  England  Council.  In  fact,  you  may  find  this  informa- 
tion useful  yourself  if  you’re  a devotee  of  the  sport  of  Isaak  Walton. 

The  known  good  places  to  fish  along  the  far-reaching  and  varied 
New  England  coast  are  myriad,  and  there  are  thousands  of  spots  yet 
unfished  where  the  sport  might  prove  even  better  than  at  the  time- 
honored  gathering  places  of  the  salt-water  anglers. 

Therefore,  although  the  spots  mentioned  in  the  following  brief  list 
are  tried  and  true  rendezvous  for  experienced  salt-water  anglers,  the 
stranger  to  New  England  who  has  an  inquisitive  fish  sense  is  often  able 
to  discover  new  and  attractive  angling  Eldorados  for  himself. 


Collector  Praises  Cordage  Tax  Return 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 

Boston  9.  Mass. 


• KCPCTIMO  T 


M'iPCh  ?Xf 


?li>mDuth  Cordai;«  C^paay 
Court  5:treot 

North  VnsaachusQtt 


Gentlemen: 


attention  tea  directevi  to  the  X9L6  r/nploy.iient  'Tax  return  of 

the  Plyiaouth  Cordoiije  as  an  outstaiviirv;  exwjj^ie  cf  excellence  in 

appearance,  perfection  in  cxeoutlon  and  acciinicy  in  everj*  detiiil.  Tn  the 
c?<re  a.nd -ekiH  j^iven  its  prejjtratlon,  thlo  docujsent  is  so  utterly  different 
froa  the  vsst  nrijority  of  others  th.rit  I feel  ohliijed  to  let  you  knew  of  the 
notice  it  has  ottracte^i. 

The  Plyaouth  Cordage  return  is  but  one  <'imon.i  three  and  one  half  raillion 
other©  that  will  iremedlately  sub:iiit  to  t»cnty-o«e  separate  functional  opera-  . 
tions  throu^  channels  of  prii^ry  cle?rnnce  In  our  office.  IroportafJt,  however, 
is  the  fact  Uiat  a high  percentage  of  the  others  vnll  be  ouite  indifferently 
prepared  froc  a standpoint  erf  completeness,  arithmetical  correctness,  legibil- 
ity atid  cotiformance  with  instructions  of  tiic  Pureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
leae  time  consuaing  effort  is  always  re-juired  in  orocessing  these  imperfect 
returns.  V.'ith  this  thought  in  mind  you  still  nuickiy  understand  the  reason  T 
wish^to  thifve  and  comend  your  office.-s  artd  pcrsoiinel  for  the  cooperation  they 
have^affordad  through  submission  of  5uch  a clt^.n  and  faultless  document. 

1 know  our  office  is  many  times  criticised  for  conditions  which  era  com- 
pletely beyond  control  because  of  the  enoraiL^us  volume  cf  work  to  be  perfonned 
within  limited  periods  of  time.  It  reay  trutlrfully  be  said,  however,  tiiat  if 
all  the  returns  submitted  were  to  coepure  in  ^uAlity  with  that  of  the  Plyiftoath 
Cordage  C^pany,  our  service  to  bat’.  buain«-ss  r»n'l  members  of  the  public  would 
be  greatly  improved.  ?feny  harassing  Intemfil  Sevenuo  problems  would,  likewise, 
promptly  yield  to  solution. 

Agrtln,  appreciation  gentlomen. 

Sincerely  '/ours. 


APR 

By 


3 ',9« 

B.  ® 


Citing  it  as  “an  outstanding  example  of  excellence  in  appearance, 
perfection  in  execution  and  accuracy  in  every  detail,”  the  1946 
Employment  Tax  return  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  has  won 
the  praises  of  Collector  Denis  W.  Delaney  who  wrote  the  above  letter 
to  express  his  appreciation  for  the  excellent  report  submitted.  The 
tax  return  is  made  out  by  Elsie  Morse  of  the  Comptroller’s  department 
and  contains  tax  information  including  payroll  figures  and  unemploy- 
ment taxes  paid  to  various  states. 


MAINE 

Tuna — These  fast,  heavy  fight- 
ers are  plentiful  beginning  at 
York  Harbor.  Off  Ogunquit  Bay 
they  can  at  times  be  counted  by 
the  thousands.  They  are  present 
in  goodly  numbers  outside  Bidde- 
ford  Pool,  and  all  around  the  outer 
edges  of  Casco  Bay  and  off  Port- 
land. Arrangements  can  be  made 
at  all  these  places  to  fish  with  rod 
and  reel,  or  to  go  on  harpooning 
expeditions.  Maine  tuna  grow  to 
tremendous  sizes,  and  really  heavy 
tackle  should  be  used,  since  500 
to  1200  lb.  fish  frequent  these 
waters,  and  the  chance  of  getting 
a world  record  breaker  is  always 
present. 

Mackerel  — Are  abundant  at 
many  points  off  the  Maine  coast 
in  the  summer.  Biddeford  Pool 
and  Old  Orchard  Beach  are  fa- 
mous for  their  mackerel  fly-flsh- 
ing  as  well  as  cut  bait  and  live 
bait  mackerel  fishing. 

Pollock — Prom  New  York  Har- 
bor and  Ogunquit  to  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay  these  gamey  “Boston 
Blue  Fish”  are  noted  for  scrappy 
readiness  to  take  bright  colored 
flies,  feather  lures,  spoons,  plugs, 
etc.,  as  well  as  spinners  and  cut 
bait.  They  range  from  1 to  40 
lbs.  in  weight. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Portsmouth  and  Hampton  are 
the  high  spots  for  New  Hampshire 
mackerel  fishing,  where  boats  can 
be  hired.  There  are  many  yet  un- 
explored and  excellent  possibili- 
ties for  striped  bass  along  the 
coast. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cape  Cod  is  the  Massachusetts 
mecca  for  striped  bass  fishermen. 
Fish  from  Provincetown  to  Mono- 
moy  Point  (just  outside  of  Chat- 
ham) along  some  30  miles  of  out- 
side beach.  Go  to  Wellfieet  Beach 
and  fish  both  sides  of  Gull  Pond 
Road  for  big  bass  (30  lbs.  and 
up) ; a 44  pounder  was  caught 
there  recently.  Pish  the  north  side 
of  Orleans  Inlet  at  Nauset  Beach. 

Some  good  Massachusetts  strip- 
er locations:  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
Nantucket,  the  Elizabeth  Islands 
(among  them  famous  Cuttyhunk). 
Worthy  of  special  attention: 
Squibnocket  Point,  Martha’s  Vine- 
yard. One  angler  caught  17  “strip- 
ers” each  better  than  30  pounds, 
and  11  “blues”  at  Squibnocket,  all 
in  one  day.  Some  of  Massachu- 
setts’ best  bluefishing  is  out  of 
Edgartown,  Oak  Bluffs,  and  Vine- 
yard Haven,  from  Nantucket  and 
Vineyard  Sounds,  off  Martha’s 
Vineyard.  Try  Monomoy,  from 
Chatham,  way  out  to  Monomoy 
Point  for  “blues.”  Try  Westport 
Point  also. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Parker 
River  reached  from  Newbury 
many  “stripers”  are  taken  each 
year.  Plum  Island  mackerel  fish- 
ing is  good. 

Tima  fishing  off  Massachusetts 
is  good  out  of  Salisbury,  New- 
buryport,  Gloucester,  Rockport, 
Marblehead,  as  well  as  Truro  and 
Provincetown,  Cape  Cod.  Fish 
from  100  lbs.  up  are  often  caught 
in  these  waters.  In  fact  Atlantic 
Coast  Tuna  record  was  established 
at  Ipswich  Bay,  and  in  the  same 
locality,  Clarence  Frost  of  Milton, 
Mass.,  established  a new  U.  S. 
Tuna  record  with  a 736  pounder. 
Thirty  to  60  pounders  are  the 
general  rule  in  Vineyard  and  Nan- 
tucket Sounds,  with  a few  larger 
taken  occasionally. 

Swordfish  are  fairly  abundant 
off  the  Massachusetts  coast  near 
No  Man’s  Land,  an  island  south 
of  Martha’s  Vineyard. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Striped  bass,  try  Narragansett, 
the  north  end  of  Narragansett 
Pier  beach,  way  up  next  to  the 


mouth  of  the  Narrow  River.  Also 
on  up-river  side  of  bridge  over 
Narrow  River  about  60  yards  in- 
land from  remains  of  old  trolley 
bridge.  A 44  - pound,  6 - ounce 
“striper”  has  been  landed  at  Nar- 
ragansett. Get  some  native  to 
show  you  Horseshoe  Rocks,  Whale 
Rocks  and  Bonnet  Point.  ’There 
are  many  other  good  spots  from 
Point  Judith  to  Watch  Hill. 

Block  Island — Tuna  here  range 
from  10  to  15  lbs.  up.  They  will 
average  around  20  lbs.  although 
you  may  strike  a heavier  one. 
Occasionally  one  has  been  taken 
in  these  waters  up  to  60  or  80  lbs. 

Blueflshing  is  good  when  these 
fish  are  running,  usually  from  the 
first  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
October.  They  average  around  5 
lbs.,  and  7 and  8 pounders  are 
not  uncommon. 

Broadbill  swordfish  from  100  to 
250  lbs.  are  taken  in  Block  Island 
waters.  There  is  fair  striped  bass 
fishing  at  some  points. 

Prize  winning  bass  are  taken 
off  the  Newport  Rocks  every  year. 
A 65-lb.  “striper”  was  taken  here 
before  the  war.  Two  other  spots 
here,  Jamestown  and  Beavertail, 
are  famous  for  “stripers,”  “blues” 
and  tautog.  Go  via  Tiverton  and 
Little  Compton  and  fish  Sakonnet 
Point  and  Warren  Point  for 
“stripers.”  Forty  to  50  pound 
stripers  are  not  uncommon  in 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
waters. 

CONNECTICUT 

For  big  blues  from  5 lbs.  up,  we 
suggest  Plum  Gut,  The  Race  off 
Fisher’s  Island,  Bartlett’s  Reef,  or 
near  New  London. 

Mackerel  fishing,  try  the  waters 
off  New  London,  Fisher’s  Island, 
or  Montauk  Point  (about  20  miles 
from  Fisher’s  Island,  across  the 
Sound  of  Lake  Island). 

Tuna  fishing  is  not  so  good 
along  the  Connecticut  coast,  but 
it  is  at  Block  Island  and  Montauk 
Point,  easily  accessible  from  the 
Connecticut  shore. 

Favored  striped  bass  locations 
are  the  Niantic  River  and  the 
Thames  River  at  New  London. 
Other  “striper”  high  spots  are 
near  Saybrook  and  off  shore  at 
South  Norwalk. 


RAY  IN  CARICATURE 


Plymouth’s  Research  Director 
Ray  E.  Miskelly  is  sketched  while 
he  addresses  the  Fire  Department 
Instructors  Conference  at  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee.  While  the  likeness 
isn’t  too  accurate,  the  caption  defi- 
nitely is.  Mr.  Miskelly’s  subject 
was  “Nylon  and  Other  Synthetic 
Fiber  Ropes.” 


I MAINTENANCE 
I DEPARTMENT 


ROBERT  SAMPSON 

The  Maintenance  Department 
welcomes  two  new  faces  this 
month,  Lewis  Cleveland  from  the 
Receiving  Department  and  Alfred 
“Chippy”  Darsch  from  the  Tag 
Room.  Both  are  working  in  the 
pipe  shop. 

News  in  this  department  has 
taken  a back  seat  for  the  coming 
fishing  season  which  opens  the 
fifteenth  of  this  month.  If  you 
walk  through  the  shop  and  aren’t 
interested  in  what  size  hooks  to 
use,  what  line,  bait,  etc.,  better 
wear  your  winter  ear  guards. 

The  Paint  Shop  this  year  has 
proved  a strong  and  consistent 
bowling  team.  We’re  glad  to  give 
credit  where  it  is  due. 


JAKE  DRIES  WRITES 

FROM  FLORIDA 

Jake  Dries,  former  foreman  of 
the  Shipping  Department  who  re- 
tired a year  ago  after  more  than 
fifty  years  of  service,  has  again 
been  wintering  in  sunny  Florida 
and  writes  to  Jim  Berardi  as  fol- 
lows from  Largo,  Florida: 

“March  15,  1947 

Hello  Jim — 

I just  received  the  Cordage 
News  and  looked  in  vain  for  some 
little  news  items  of  the  Shipping 
Department,  but  nothing  doing. 
What’s  the  trouble,  all  dead?  I 
expected  something  like  Zoc’s  sell- 
ing his  house  in  Carver  and  on 
account  of  the  heavy  snow  and  un- 
able to  move  his  furniture,  giving 
same  to  Promoter  Parker.  Also  at 
the  last  regular  meeting  of  the 
Plymouth  Selectmen  appointed 
Michael  Maier  as  Fire  Commis- 
sioner, the  appointment  directly 
confirmed  by  a committee  headed 
by  Barufaldi  and  Pederzini  for  the 
“C”  Club.  Also  that  Snuffie,  the 
Radio  Wizard,  just  made  a won- 
derful model  radio  out  of  scraps 


picked  from  freight  cars — that 
would  be  news.  Expect  to  start  for 
home  by  the  first  of  the  month.  Be 
seeing  you  all. 

Jake” 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

No.  2 Mill 

Daniel  J.  O’Keefe 
Gerard  R.  Collins 
Roy  J.  Silva 
Leon  O.  Bosteels 
Charles  Young 
Thomas  F.  Roberts 
Walter  E.  Miller 
Theodore  P.  Mueller 
William  H.  Bauer 
Joseph  Raymond 
George  Nava 
Mario  J.  Taddia 

No.  3 Mill 

James  Costa 
Alfred  J.  Andrada 

I SHIPPING  DEPT.  i 

■ ‘ 

JAMES  BERARDI 

The  latest  member  of  our  de- 
partment to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
happily  married  is  Caton  Rapoza, 
who  was  united  in  marriage  on 
Easter  Sunday  to  Eva  Borsari,  lo- 
cal beauty  shop  proprietor.  Con- 
gratulations, Caton! 

Henry  Borsari  has  returned  to 
work  after  being  out  for  some  time 
with  a sprained  back.  Joseph 
Bratti  filled  in  for  Henry  while  he 
was  out. 

Our  former  overseer,  Jake  Dries, 
returned  from  sunny  Florida  on 
April  3.  He  dropped  in  to  see  the 
boys  and  to  bring  them  oranges, 
which  were  certainly  appreciated. 

Our  deepest  sympathies  go  to 
two  of  our  fellow  workers  who  lost 
their  fathers  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  Fred  Zoccolante  and  Oliver 
Govoni. 


April,  1947 
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First  Aiders  Learn  New  Methods  of  Caring 
For  Injured  in  Monday  Night  Classes 


The  proper  transportation  for  a seriously  wounded  patient  is  an 
important  phase  of  first  aid,  as  careless  methods  may  increase  the 
injury.  Instructor  Frank  Govoni  teaches  some  of  the  students  how  to 
lower  Richard  Gavone  onto  a stretcher.  Bearers,  left  to  right,  Leon 
Lowe,  John  Bailey  and  Joseph  Ledo. 


A traction  splint  is  adjusted  to  the  “broken”  leg  of  Norma  Bailey. 
Cravat  bandages  are  applied  to  hold  the  splint  firm.  Tying  the  band- 
ages, left  to  right,  Alba  Pasolini,  Dorothy  Govoni  and  Ruth  Bailey. 


G.  1.  Insurance 

(Permanent) 

In  conjunction  with  the  Vet- 
erans Administration’s  current 
National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Information  Program,  this  is  the 
second  in  a series  of  articles  de- 
signed to  acquaint  veterans  with 
the  benefits  of  NSLI  and  its  vari- 
ous features. 

The  first  article  in  this  series  ex- 
plained the  advantages,  especially 
concerning  protection  and  low 
cost,  of  term  insurance,  that  form 
of  insurance  which  was  offered  to 
members  of  the  armed  forces  while 
they  were  in  the  service. 

Since  term  insurance  provided 
,no  such  features  as  cash,  loan, 
paid-up  and  extended  insurance 
values,  the  government  permitted 
this  term  insurance  to  be  converted 
to  permanent  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  one  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  insurance.  Recent 
legislation,  however,  has  amended 
the  one-year  rule  so  that  former  | 
service  men  and  women  who  did 
not  take  out  NSLI  term  insurance 
while  in  the  service  can  immedi- 
ately apply  for  NSLI  in  any  of  its 
six  permanent  plans. 

In  this  article  let  us  consider 
three  of  the  six  permanent  plans. 
Ordinary  life,  20-payment  life,  and 
30-payment  life.  The  three  en- 
dowment plans  will  be  discussed  in 
a later  article. 

The  ordinary  life,  20-payment 
life  and  30-payment  life  insurance 
plans  all  have  the  distinct  advan- 
tage of  cash,  loan,  paid-up  and  ex- 
tended insurance  one  year  from 
the  date  that  such  policies  are  in 
effect.  Furthermore,  the  cash  equi- 
ty in  such  policies  after  one  year 
can  be  borrowed  against  at  the 
rate  of  4 per  cent  interest.  Many 
veterans  in  the  future  will  be  saved 
from  financial  distress  by  the  latter 
benefit  of  this  permanent  insur- 
ance. 

The  ordinary  life  plan  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  the 
lowest  in  cost  of  any  permanent 
insurance  on  the  market.  Contrary 
to  a common  belief,  premiums  on 


April’s  mild  and  misty  weather 
Makes  the  flowers  grow  in  May. 
Make  your  dreams  come  true  to- 
morrow— 

Buy  your  Savings  Bonds  today! 


this  type  of  insurance  do  not  have 
to  be  paid  for  the  entire  lifetime 
of  the  insured.  It  may  be  discon- 
tinued at  any  time  after  one  year 
and  the  insured  retains  propor- 
tionately the  protection  for  which 
he  has  paid,  under  a paid-up  fea- 
ture. 

The  30-payment  life  plan  is  for 
those  individuals  who  can  afford 
to  pay  a slightly  higher  premium 
than  that  required  under  the  or- 
dinary life  plan.  In  low  cost  it  is 
next  to  the  ordinary  life  plan  and 
at  the  end  of  30  years  the  policy 
is  fully  paid  up.  If  no  loans  have 
been  made  against  the  policy  dur- 
ing the  30  years  or,  if  loans  have 
been  made  and  repaid,  the  insured 
is  fully  protected  for  the  face 
amount  of  the  insurance  for  life 
without  paying  any  further  pre- 
miums. 

The  20-payment  life  plan  re- 
quires that  premium  payments  be 
completed  in  20  years.  If  there  are 
no  liens  against  the  policy  it  is 
fully  paid  up  in  that  time  and  the 
holder  is  insured  for  the  full  face 
value  of  the  policy  for  life  without 
any  future  premium  payments. 


ROPE  WALK 


JOHN  J.  SMITH 

John  Marshall  is  a member  of 
the  local  committee  whose  purpose 
it  is  to  get  all  local  people  inter- 
ested in  taking  the  X-ray  test  for 
tuberculosis.  Everyone  should  co- 
operate. 

Peter  Bregoli  of  No.  3 Mill  was 
on  a temporary  transfer  to  the 
“Walk”  for  three  days  during 
March. 

Everyone  here  at  the  Walk  knew 
all  along  that  Secondo  Monti  was 
a pretty  handy  man  with  tools, 
but  a lot  of  other  people  didn’t.  So 
now  Secondo  comes  into  his  own 
with  a feature  story  on  his  accom- 
plishments (elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue). 

On  Saturday,  April  5,  Local  692, 
T.W.U.A.,  held  its  installation  of 
officers,  a feature  of  which  was 
an  unusually  fine  floor  show.  Jo- 
seph Lewis  and  John  Smith  of  the 
“Walk”  were  in  attendance. 

Most  of  the  employees  of  the 
“Walk”  have  been  on  temporary 
transfer  to  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment during  the  early  part  of 
April. 


Use  Flammable 

Fluids  with  Care 

A fire  is  a bad  thing  either  at 
home  or  at  work.  It  can  affect 
you  seriously  either  place,  since  a 
fire  at  work  may  mean  being  laid 
off  until  repairs  are  made  and  a 
fire  at  home  may  hurt  some  mem- 
ber of  your  family  or  leave  you 
without  a place  to  live. 

It  stands  to  reason,  then,  that 
you,  personally,  should  take  an  in- 
terest in  fire  safety  at  both  places. 
At  work  you  should  observe  the 
rules  that  the  management  has 
made.  They  are  made  for  your 
personal  safety  and  to  assure  con- 
tinued work.  At  home  you  should 
eliminate  as  much  as  possible  all 
things  which  might  result  in  a 
fire. 

One  of  the  greatest  fire  hazards 
either  at  home  or  at  work  is  the 
careless  use  of  flammable  fluids. 
The  vapor  from  a flammable  fluid 
is  invisible  but  it  is  still  highly 
flammable.  Since  it  is  invisible, 
many  people  tend  to  forget  it.  A 
Are  is  frequently  started  when  the 
vapor  comes  in  contact  with  a 
flame  or  spark,  sometimes  quite  at 
a distance  from  the  place  where 
the  fluid  is  being  used. 

Around  the  plant,  if  you  work 
with  a flammable  solvent,  be  sure 
you  obey  the  rules  about  handling 
the  liquid  in  the  safety  cans  pro- 
vided for  it,  proper  disposal  of 
solvent-soaked  rags  or  waste,  and 
any  other  regulations  that  will 
help  prevent  your  starting  a fire. 

At  home,  people  often  use  sol- 
vents for  cleaning  clothes,  remov- 
ing grease  spots  from  wall  paper  or 
furniture,  and  similar  purposes. 
If  you  use  a flammable  solvent, 
make  sure  there  are  no  nearby 
sources  of  ignition  and  warn  the 
members  of  your  family  to  use  the 
solvent  with  care.  It  is  safer  to  use 
a noninflammable  fluid,  such  as 
carbon  tetrachloride,  even  for  re- 
moving spots.  But  use  it  where 
there  is  good  ventilation,  prefer- 
ably in  the  open  air,  if  you  are 
going  to  have  to  use  the  solvent 
for  more  than  a few  minutes.  Any 
solvent  can  make  you  sick  if  you 
inhale  too  much  of  its  vapor. 


The  First  Aid  Class  is  in  full 
swing  at  Harris  Hall  and  on  Mon- 
day night  an  enthusiastic  group 
meets  to  learn  from  Instructor 
Frank  Govoni  how  to  give  emer- 
gency care  to  the  injured. 

Many  important  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  methods  of  in- 
struction in  line  with  recent  sci- 
entific advances,  many  of  them  the 
result  of  knowledge  gained  during 
the  war.  These  changes  affect  the 
use  of  iodine  for  wounds,  the  use 
of  pressure  to  control  bleeding, 
methods  of  bandaging  and  trans- 
portation, the  use  of  heat  in  shock, 
and  many  others. 

Mr.  Govoni,  an  employee  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  in  No.  2 Ma- 
chine Shop,  is  well- qualified  to 
teach  first  aid,  having  instructed 
numerous  classes  in  the  past.  He 
is  using  the  newly  revised  text- 
book in  this  course. 


Rope-Breaking  Expert 
Is  Poor  Ladder  Man 

He’s  a brawny,  six-footer  who 
thinks  n*!thing  of  breaking  a 
piece  of  7 *72 -inch  circumference 
rope  in  two  pieces.  You  can  see 
him  do  this  almost  any  time  in 
the  Lab  and  the  noise  accom- 
panying this  feat  is  an  ear- 
splitting  blast.  But  when  it 
comes  to  getting  his  cat  down 
from  a neighbor’s  tree,  well, 
that’s  something  else  again. 

The  Lab  man  we’re  referring 
to  is  Stan  Remick.  A few  weeks 
ago  a plaintive  meow  out  in  the 
yard  revealed  that  his  cat  had 
climbed  neighbor  Bill  Mitchell’s 
tree  and  wasn’t  able  to  get 
down.  Stan  went  to  the  rescue. 

He  borrowed  a ladder  from 
another  neighbor,  Gordon  Jen- 
kins, (might  as  well  get  the 
whole  neighborhood  in  on  this), 
and  started  climbing.  But  as 
he  reached  the  upper  rungs  of 
the  ladder  he  lost  his  nerve  and 
hastily  descended. 

“This  is  no  job  for  me,”  he 
said,  and  went  in  and  phoned 
the  Fire  Department.  A hook 
and  ladder  truck  with  six  fire- 
men responded  and  brought  the 
cat  down  safely. 


CITIES  By  E.  Simms  Campbell 

J RegLsiered  U 3 Patent  Otflce  1. 


“For  goodness  sake,  don’t  put  those  old  love  letters  in  the  fire — the 
house  is  overheated  already!” 
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Ropewalker  Is  Cabinet  Maker 


Secondo  Monti,  rope%valk  reeler,  is  pictured  here  with  some  of  the 
cabinets  he  has  made  as  a hobby.  He  is  holding  one  of  the  smallest 
ones  he  makes,  which  is  just  about  the  right  size  for  a doll  house.  At 
the  right  is  a smoking  stand  he  recently  constructed. 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

LUCE— BERNARDO 

A double-ring  ceremony  took 
place  Easter  Sunday  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  North  Plymouth,  uniting 
in  marriage  Florence  Bernardo  of 
5 Cordage  street  and  Manuel  Luce 
of  New  Bedford. 

The  couple  were  attended  by 
Evelyn  Boyle  as  bridesmaid  and 
John  Taddia  as  best  man.  Betty 
Santos  was  flower  girl  and  Robert 
Santos,  ring  bearer. 

The  bride  wore  a gown  of  white 
satin  trimmed  with  chiffon  and 
sequins.  Her  veil  was  caught  to  a 
beaded  crown  and  she  carried  a 
bouquet  of  calla  lilies.  Her  maid- 
of -honor  wore  a gown  of  blue  slip- 
per satin  with  pink  headpiece  and 
carried  a bouquet  of  pink  carna- 
tions. 

A reception  was  held  at  the 
Young  America  Club  following  the 
ceremony  with  many  friends  and 
relatives  present.  The  couple  later 
left  for  a wedding  trip  to  Rhode 
Island. 


Lawrence  “Pop”  Kuhn  is  back 
to  work  after  being  out  four  weeks 
with  a sprained  side.  Larry  Mos- 
sey  substituted  for  him  while  he 
was  absent. 

Nellie  Monti  of  the  Tag  Room 
has  returned  to  work  after  several 
days’  illness. 

Joe  Silva  of  the  Rope  Room  has 
a large  variety  of  plants  for  sale 
such  as  tomatoes,  lettuce,  peppers, 
etc.  These  plants  are  now  avail- 
able at  23  Peck  avenue. 

We  of  the  Tag  Room  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathies  to  Andrew 
Darsch  in  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Henry  Schira. 

A surprise  miscellaneous  shower 
was  tendered  Florence  Bernardo 
of  the  Tag  Room  on  the  night  of 
March  25  by  her  friends.  Among 
those  present  were  Stella  Sim- 
mons, Bella  Jesse,  Evelyn  Boyle, 
Phyllis  Ponte,  Mary  Ponte,  Angie 
Taddia,  Dena  Taddia,  Rose  Mello, 
Barbara  Furtado,  Mary  Correa 
and  daughter,  Gloria,  Hilda  Ru- 
precht,  Edith  Furtado,  Dorothy 
Cummings  and  the  guest-of- 
honor,  Flo  Bernardo,  who  received 
many  lovely  gifts. 

From  chorus  girl  to  radio  in  a 
few  short  months  is  the  record  of 
our  singing  star,  Rita  Leonarcji,  of 
the  Rope  Room.  Those  of  you  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  tune  in 
on  the  Brockton  station,  Sunday, 
March  30,  and  heard  our  talented 
singers  of  St.  Mary’s  parish  had 
a delightful  treat.  They  certainly 
did  a splendid  job. 


I LABORATORY  I 

I j 

MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norman  Farquhar  who  are  the 
proud  parents  of  a baby  girl,  Mar- 
garet Esther,  born  Saturday  morn- 
ing, March  15. 

A birthday  party  was  given  for 
Ruth  Ashley,  Monday,  March  31, 
at  the  home  of  Dorothy  Bean. 
Those  present  were  Ruth  Ashley, 
Phoebe  Shirley,  Marie  Vernazzaro 
and  Dorothy  Malone  Bean. 

The  boys  in  the  Lab  had  a get- 
together  Wednesday  evening, 
March  26,  at  the  home  of  Jack 
Towery. 

Bob  Pardee,  Phoebe  Shirley  and 
Alan  Tailby  play  badminton  every 
Tuesday  night  in  Duxbury  High 
School.  If  you  are  interested  in 
playing,  see  Phoebe  in  the  Lab. 

The  Lab  welcomes  Eleanor 
Basinski  from  Buffalo,  New  York, 
who  is  now  working  in  the  Chem- 
ical Lab.  Before  coming  to  Plym- 
outh Eleanor  attended  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  and  then 
worked  for  Eastman  Kodak  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

On  our  sick  list  this  month  was 
Ruth  Ashley  who  was  out  with  a 
cold  on  March  19,  20  and  21;  also 
Norman  Farquhar  who  was  not 
out  but  who  suffered  with  laryn- 
gitis the  week  of  April  7. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Warner 
visited  Mr.  Warner’s  family  in 
Amherst  over  the  Easter  holiday. 
Robert  Pardee  went  to  Amherst 
and  then  to  Springfield  the  same 
week-end. 

The  Laboratory  extends  their 
sympathies  to  Stanley  Remick 
whose  brother,  Leon  Remick  of 
Abington,  died  Sunday,  March  30. 

Every  time  the  NEWS  comes  due 
the  new  Laboratory  is  that  much 
closer  to  completion.  The  new 
benches,  tables  and  sinks  are  all 
in  their  proper  places,  ready  to  be 
put  up  permanently.  Soon  the 
carpenters  and  painters  will  be  all 
through  and  the  plumbers  and 
electricians  will  start  in. 

Answer  to  last  month’s  prob- 
lem: Can  a man  marry  his  widow’s 
sister,  is  yes,  if  he  marries  the  sis- 
ter first. 

Did  you  know  that — 

For  five  cents  a week  Norman 
Farquhar  will  save  anyone  the 
jelly  from  his  daily  jelly  dough- 
nuts? 

Ruth  Ashley  doesn’t  like  to  be 
paddled  on  her  birthday? 

Alan  Roberts  doesn’t  like  to 
wash  windows  in  the  Lab.  There 
are  617  window  panes  in  the  old 
Lab  alone. 

It  is  wise  to  wear  a suit  of  armor 
in  the  Lab  on  April  Fool’s  Day. 


Although  Secondo  Monti  has 
been  at  his  new  hobby  of  cabinet- 
making for  only  a few  months,  al- 
ready he  has  completed  a number 
of  them  which  he  gives  away  as 
gifts  and  occasionally  sells.  These 
vary  in  size  from  about  six  inches 
high  to  some  three  feet  high.  The 
small  ones  are  designed  as  toys 
while  the  larger  ones  make  fine 
chests  of  drawers  for  storing 
things. 

Mr.  Monti,  who  is  a reeler  in  the 
Ropewalk,  makes  the  cabinets 
from  pine  and  plywood,  using  a 
circular  saw  and  a jig  saw  for 
some  of  the  cutting  and  doing  all 
the  finishing  by  hand.  The  cab- 
inets are  made  in  three-  and  four- 
drawer  styles.  Most  of  them  he 
leaves  unfinished  as  so  many  peo- 
ple prefer  to  match  the  finish  to 
the  furniture  they  already  have  in 
the  room  for  which  the  cabinet  is 
intended. 

Secondo  learned  woodworking 
some  twenty  years  ago  at  the  Sloyd 
School  maintained  by  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  and  has  been 
making  furniture  for  his  home 
since  that  time.  Whenever  his 
wife  wanted  a new  piece  which  he 
felt  he  could  make,  he  would 
merely  go  down  cellar  and  get  to 
work.  When  Mrs.  Monti  needed 
more  closet  space,  he  made  a tall 
wardrobe  for  the  upstairs  hall.  He 
has  also  made  a buffet  for  the 
lower  hall  which  involved  consid- 
erable work  as  it  has  little  hinged 
doors  with  inserted  glass  panels 
and  a mirror  on  the  upper  portion. 
Chests  of  drawers,  dressing  tables 
and  bureaus  are  among  the  pieces 
of  bedroom  furniture  he  has  con- 
structed. 

All  of  his  spare  time  isn’t  de- 
voted to  cabinet-making,  however. 
He  also  keeps  chickens  and  has  a 

HARRIS  HALL  I 


JOYCE  PALMER 

We  have  quite  a few  on  the  sick 
list  this  month  at  Harris  Hall. 

Eleanor  Vacchi  was  out  Mon- 
day, due  to  a headache  and  swol- 
len glands,  no  doubt  as  a result 
of  her  shopping  in  Boston  Satur- 
day in  all  that  rain.  Incidentally, 
we’d  like  to  offer  her  belated  birth- 
day greetings,  since  Saturday, 
April  12,  was  her  birthday. 

Frances  Nutterville  was  out 
three  days  the  previous  week,  also 
Dorothy  Proule  and  Jennie  Stras- 
sel  are  included  on  the  sick  list 
this  month. 

Irene  Tavares  and  Bertha  Henry 
joined  the  Harris  Hall  staff  while 
the  girls  were  out. 


flourishing  egg  and  poultry  busi- 
ness. He  has  done  considerable 
house  painting,  too,  and  in  the 
winter  months  he  is  often  called 
upon  for  beef  and  pork  slaughter- 
ing by  the  cattle  dealers  in  this 
vicinity.  Then,  also  in  the  build- 
ing line,  he  screens  porches  and 
makes  window  and  door  screens. 


No.  1 Mill 
BASEMENT 


MARTHA  LEMIUS 

The  past  few  weeks  have  found 
Dorothy  Francis  and  Anne  Stud- 
ley  working  upstairs  in  No.  1 Mill 
Prep.  We  miss  their  mirthful  con- 
versations and  smiling  faces.  We 
hope  they’ll  be  back  with  us  again 
soon! 

You  missed  out  on  a rare  treat 
if  you  failed  to  see  Mary  Silva  as 
bridesmaid  at  her  sister’s  wedding 
last  week.  She  looked  as  lovely  as 
a bridesmaid  could  ever  look. 

Have  you  seen  the  super  deluxe 
Dodge  that  Joseph  Santos  has  been 
sporting  lately?  What  a dream 
come  true  I How  about  a ride 
sometime,  Joe? 

Between  basketball  and  bowling, 
George  Strassel  finds  himself  a 
busy  man  these  days.  In  fact,  too 
busy  to  even  sleep.  He’d  give  his 
kingdom  for  fewer  working  days 
and  longer  week-ends.  Who 
wouldn’t? 

The  latest  bowling  matches  have 
brought  the  ladies’  C.  I.  O.  team 
little  hopes  for  winning  third  prize 
this  season.  Yours  truly  failed  to 
live  up  to  her  rank  as  captain. 
Perhaps  if  she’d  “Reed  Express” 
her  balls  down  the  alley  like  Do- 
lores Bernardo  instead  of  falling 
down  on  the  job,  they  might  be  in 
the  prize  class. 

However,  speaking  of  bowling, 
the  greatest  event  of  the  season 
will  take  place  when  the  ladies’ 
C.  T.  O.  team  clashes  with  the 
machine  shop  team  sometime  in 
the  near  future.  Better  get  pre- 
pared, boys,  as  you’re  due  for  an 
awful  beating! 

If  you  chance  not  to  see  Elwin 
Krueger  around  some  week-end, 
you  can  be  quite  certain  that  he 
was  Boston-bound  for  fun  and 
frolic  at  some  gala  ballroom.  How 
about  joining  you  sometime, 
“Puffy”? 

Judging  from  the  outcome  of  the 
Easter  parade,  the  Easter  Bunny 
didn’t  forget  anyone.  In  fact,  Lois 
Robbins  expected  to  be  “show- 
ered” even  more  as  she  took  her 
place  in  the  fashion  show.  How- 
ever, Jessie  took  care  of  the  matter. 


“Good  Cake,”  Says  Ralpliie 


Ralph  Anthony  Bonna  (front  row  center)  wastes  no  time  in  sam- 
pling one  of  his  birthday  cakes  at  the  recent  party  in  honor  of  his  first 
birthday  given  at  his  home  on  Savery’s  avenue.  Ralph  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Bonna  (nee  Nancy  Thomas,  who  worked  in  the 
Rope  Room). 

Others  pictured  above  (front  row,  left  to  right)  Jacqueline  Lewis, 
David  Cazale,  Ralph,  Carol  Morin,  Bette  Lou  Costa.  (Second  row,  left 
to  right)  Ernest  Souza,  Joyce  Thomas,  Barbara  Lodi,  Stephen  Thomas, 
Joey  Lawrence,  and  George  Lewis. 

Ralph  is  the  grandson  of  Hortense  (better  known  as  Mary) 
Thomas,  employed  in  No.  1 Mill  Basement  and  Antone  Thomas  of  No. 
2 Mill.  Of  the  many  gifts  he  received,  the  two  favorites  were  the  birth- 
day cakes  shown  in  the  picture,  given  by  his  two  grandmothers. 
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Birthday  Party  for  Two 


Employees  from  No.  1,  2 and  3 Mills  were  present  at  the  joint  birthday  party  in  honor  of  Josephine 
Adamo  and  Virginia  Izzo,  both  of  No.  3 Mill.  The  party  was  given  them  by  Katherine  Michel  of  No.  1 
Mill.  Those  present  reading  clockwise  around  the  table  were:  Hugo  Stein,  Olga  Adamo,  Bianca  Manfredi, 
Tillie  Freyermuth,  Virginia  Izzo,  Alice  Baietti,  Deolinda  Costa,  Katherine  Michel,  Marguerita  Scotti,  Rita 
Leonard!,  Alice  Matinzi,  Dorothy  Francis  and  Josephine  Adamo. 


No.  3 Mill  I 

I > 

VIRGINIA  IZZO 

Mrs.  Natalie  Stanghellini  is  con- 
fined to  her  home  recuperating 
from  a recent  appendix  operation. 

Henry  Schira,  former  machine 
fixer  in  No.  3 Mill,  died  on  March 
22.  We  all  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  Mrs.  Schira. 

Jeremias  Cabral  has  undergone 
an  operation  for  appendix  and  is 
now  recuperating  at  his  home. 

Frank  Jaeger  has  returned  to 
work  after  being  out  sick  for  a 
month. 

John  Botelho  has  undergone  a 
throat  operation  at  the  Jordan 
Hospital  and  is  at  his  home  con- 
valescing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramo  Bongiovanni 
attended  the  performance  of  “La 
Boheme”  at  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
era Company  in  Boston  recently. 

The  former  Arline  Giovanetti 
has  given  birth  to  a 7^2 -pound 
baby  boy  on  April  2 at  the  Jordan 
Hospital.  This  makes  Mike  Darsch, 
preparation  foreman  in  No.  3 Mill, 
a grandfather  for  the  fourth  time. 

On  Saturday,  March  22,  a joint 
birthday  party  was  given  to  Jo- 
sephine Adamo  and  Virginia  Izzo 
by  Katharine  Michel  at  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  Hall.  The  table  was  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  flowers  and 
candles  and  a turkey  supper  was 
served  by  Mrs.  Michel.  Those  pres- 
ent were  Katharine  Michel,  Rita 
Leonardi,  Marguerita  Scotti,  Alice 
Matinzi,  Dorothy  Francis,  Joseph- 
ine Adamo,  Olga  Adamo,  Tillie 
Freyermuth,  Alice  Baietti,  Deolin- 
da Costa,  Bianca  Manfredi  and 
Virginia  Izzo.  Hugo  Stein,  a 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Michel  from  Phila- 
delphia, who  is  with  the  Marine 
Corps  in  Boston,  was  also  a guest 
at  the  occasion. 


1 Mill  No.  1 

1 SPINNING  ROOM 

« 

DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

Paul  Freyermuth  is  back  at  work 
after  spending  three  months  at 
home  with  a broken  leg.  It’s  sure 
swell  to  see  you  back  again. 

William  Wager,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Wager,  went  down  to 
Alabama  to  take  unto  himself  a 
bride.  They  are  expected  back 
soon. 

Joseph  Costa,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Antone  Costa,  arrived  from 
overseas  the  week  of  March  31st. 
He  had  been  overseas  for  a year 
and  a half.  He  will  be  home  two 
months  and  then  returns. 

A gill  spinning  machine  has  been 
transferred  here  to  No.  1 Mill  from 
No.  3 Mill.  It  is  already  in  work- 
ing order  and  Marie  Vincent  and 
Norma  Wylie  are  the  first  to  take 
a crack  at  it. 

We  sure  miss  that  sharp  whistle 
that  we  used  to  hear  coming  from 
the  Rope  Room  every  once  in  a 
while  and  they  tell  us  that  he 
won’t  be  heard  from  for  another 
few  days.  That’s  right,  Arthur 
“Cunnin”  Ragazzini  had  his  ton- 
sils out.  We  wonder  if  he  can  still 
whistle. 


Blessed  are  they  who  have 
nothing  to  say,  and  who  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  say  it.  — James 
Russell  Lowell. 


Named  Official 

Bond  Agency 

Plymouth  Cordage  has  been 
named  an  official  agency  for  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds,  according  to  notice 
received  here  on  March  20  from 
Mauro  Canevazzi,  representing  the 
Plymouth  U.  S.  Savings  Bond 
Committee. 

This  is  an  unusual  distinction 
inasmuch  as  we  are  the  only  in- 
dustry in  this  area  receiving  this 
recognition.  All  other  official 
agenqies  for  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
are  banks  and  post  offices. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit 
Union  is  the  office  handling  the 
sale  of  Savings  Bonds  for  Cordage 
employees  and  the  new  insignia 
designating  this  office  as  an  offi- 
cial agency  is  now  being  displayed 
in  that  department. 


Appreciates 

Knot  Posters 

Here’s  what  one  appreciative 
scoutmaster  had  to  say  about  our 
knot  posters: 

WHEB  INC. 

Yankee-Mutual 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
North  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
Gentlemen : 

'The  knot  posters  we  requested 
recently  arrived  this  morning  and 
say — they’re  simply  swell! 

On  behalf  of  the  boys  of  Troop 
194,  I want  to  thank  you  for  your 
prompt  and  courteous  response  to 
our  letter. 

We  especially  appreciate  the 
folder  you  enclosed  on  how  to  con- 
serve rope.  We’ll  see  it’s  properly 
posted  alongside  the  knot  posters 
— in  a prominent  place  in  our  troop 
headquarters. 

Again,  thank  you  very  much! 
Sincerely, 

WHEB,  Inc. 

Del  Wyant,  Scoutmaster 
Troop  194,  B.  S.  A. 


C.I.O.  INSTALLATION 

(Continued  from  page  1 ) 

Guests  from  Plymouth  Cordage 
included  F.  C.  Hilton,  superin- 
tendent: John  W.  Searles,  Indus- 
trial Relations  Manager;  and  Ed- 
win T.  Williams,  head  of  the 
Standards  Department. 

The  installation  was  followed 
by  a professional  floor  show  in 
which  several  Cordage  employees 
were  called  upon  to  participate, 
contributing  to  the  hilarity  of  the 
occasion.  Dancing  to  the  music  of 
Jay  Mando’s  orchestra  concluded 
the  evening’s  festivities. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  of- 
ficers installed: 

President,  Lawrence  Mossey; 
Vice-President,  William  Harper; 
Recording  Secretary,  Arrigo  Feri- 
oli;  Delegates,  Robert  Tassinari, 
Andrew  Diegoli,  Clement  Perry, 
Anthony  C.  Rezendes,  Joseph  Sil- 
va, Alexander  Albertini,  Jesse  Ca- 
ton,  Antone  Ferreira,  Antone  Mor- 
gardo  and  Adrian  Holmes. 

Alternates,  Jesse  Tavares,  Jo- 
seph Lawrence,  Frank  Alsheimer, 
Fred  Botieri,  Alvin  Guidaboni, 
Theodore  Martin  and  Earl  R. 
Harper. 

Local  692,  Plymouth  Cordage: 
President.  Lawrence  Mossey;  Vice- 
President,  Anthony  C.  Rezendes; 
Recording  Secretary,  Alvin  Guida- 
boni; Executive  Board  Members, 
George  D.  Griffin,  Thomas  Mitch- 
ell, James  Souza.  Manuel  Medeiros, 
Alexander  Albertini;  Sergeant- at- 
Arms,  Mario  Valeriani;  Chief 
Steward,  Lawrence  Mossey;  Stew- 
ards, Manuel  Medeiros,  Frank 
Cavacco,  Mando  Fortini,  Joseph 
P.  Furtado,  John  Smith,  Antone 
Tavares,  Joseph  Valenziano,  Jo- 
seph Furtado,  Joseph  Lawrence, 
Jesse  Tavares,  Joseph  Silva,  Henry 
T.  Cash,  Lawrence  Mossey,  James 
Berardi,  Bruno  Laurenti,  Harold 
Pratt,  Frank  Alsheimer,  George 
D.  Griffin,  Fred  Botieri,  Desidero 
Zaniboni. 

Local  272,  Puritan  Mill:  Presi- 
dent, Robert  Tassinari;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, George  Garvais;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Arrigo  Ferioli;  Stew- 
ards, Mary  Reagan,  Madge 
Blanchard,  Arthur  Vantangoli, 
Gertrude  Govoni,  Rose  Boyle,  Eva- 
I risto  Govoni,  George  Garvais, 


William  Harper,  Blanche  Williams. 

Local  804,  Mabbett’s:  President, 
Antone  Morgardo;  Vice-President, 
Adrian  Holmes;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Earl  R.  Harper;  Executive 
Board  Members,  Manuel  Costa, 
Fred  C.  Birnstein,  William  W. 
Fraser,  Joseph  Merriam;  Stew- 
ards, Adrian  Holmes,  Antone  Mor- 
gardo, Manuel  Costa,  William 
Fraser,  Benjamin  Hall;  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  Francis  J.  Stas. 


BIRTH 

A 714  pound  baby  daughter 
was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Er- 
nest White  of  Cherry  street  on 
Wednesday  evening,  April  9,  at 
the  Jordan  Hospital.  Mrs.  White, 
the  former  Inez  Ruffini,  worked 
for  the  Credit  Union  for  several 
years,  serving  as  clerk. 


TWO  WEEKS  LEFT  FOR 
AUTO  INSPECTION 

Motor  vehicle  owners  are  re- 
minded that  they  have  less  than 
two  weeks  to  have  their  cars  in- 
spected. Every  owner  or  person  in 
control  of  a motor  vehicle  or  trail- 
er registered  and  operated  in  the 
Commonwealth  is  required  to 
submit  his  vehicle  for  inspection 
prior  to  April  30  to  determine 
whether  it  is  provided  with  the 
following  equipment  maintained 
in  good  order:  brakes,  lights, 
horn,  muffler,  steering  gear,  wind- 
shield cleaner  and  number  plate. 

These  inspections  should  be 
made  by  official  inspection  sta- 
tions or  by  authorized  persons  who 
will  issue  a sticker  if  the  vehicle 
is  found  to  be  properly  equipped. 
This  sticker  should  be  displayed 
on  the  windshield.  Vehicles  op- 
erated after  April  30  without  the 
sticker  will  be  in  violation  of  the 
law  and  subject  to  penalization. 


INVEST  IN 


SAYINGS  BONDS 


Myrtle 


Right  Around  Home 


By  Dudley  Fisher 


I’M  So  SICK  AND  TiPED 
OF  PUSHING  THAT  OLD 
MOP  AROUND  THIS 
KITCHEN,! 
NEVER  WANT 
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Cordage  Workers  Are  Industrious 


Spring  has  arrived  at  Plym- 
outh Cordage  but  apparently 
none  of  our  workers  has 
succumbed  to  spring  fever, 
judging  by  the  industry  they 
display  in  these  pictures. 
Cordage  workers  are  a busy 
lot  and  regardless  what  their 
job  is,  they  do  it  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  That’s  why 
Plymouth  rope  is  known  as 
“The  Rope  You  Can  Trust”! 

(Left)  Believe  in  signs?  You  do 
when  they’re  the  ones  Bunny 
Thom  paints.  Bunny  is  the  offi- 
cial sign  painter  for  Plymouth 
Cordage.  The  one  he’s  working  on 
in  the  Paint  Shop  here  gives  di- 
rections for  putting  out  electric 
fires. 


Recently  returned  to  h**  old  job  after  six  years  in  Naval  Aviation, 
Warren  Mistier  (left)  gets  a little  help  from  Neil  McKay,  foreman  of 
No.  2 Mill  Machine  Shop. 


Frank  Souza  guides  rope  by 
hand  onto  a reel  in  the  Rope 
Room.  That’s  four-inch  manila 
that’s  being  laid.  In  the  back- 
ground Frank  Gallerani  replaces 
bobbins  of  yarn  on  another  rope- 
making machine. 


Joe  Correira  looks  as  though  he 
were  stepping  into  a picture  frame, 
but  actually  he’s  setting  bundles 
of  finished  roping  on  the  gravity 
elevator  in  No.  3 Mill. 


Down  the  chute  come  bales  of  binder  twine,  ready  to  be  stacked 
in  the  freight  cars  and  shipped  to  western  wheat  fields.  The  portable 
conveyor  takes  the  bales  from  the  warehouse  right  into  the  cars.  Joe 
Luz  and  Tom  Gordon  are  doing  the  unloading. 


This  feathery  mass  is  tow  which  is  being  opened  and  gotten  ready 


The  Receiving  Department  boys  unloading  bales  of  fiber  from  a 


for  its  steam  bath  before  it  goes  into  the  breaker.  Shaking  it  open. 


freight  car.  Left  to  right.  Bill  Malone,  Abel  Jesse,  Dan  Fratus  and 


left  to  right,  Celestino  Carvalho,  Robert  Pearson,  Mary  Caldera  and 


Jim  Souza. 


Mary  Jane  Silva,  all  of  No.  2 Mill. 


Completes  Half  a Century  of  Service 


Contract  Being  Negotiated 
Between  Company  and  Union 

A new  contract  between  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
and  Local  692,  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  is  being 
negotiated  by  representatives  of  the  Company  and  the  Union. 

Although  the  present  contract  was  due  to  expire  on  May 
13,  1947,  it  has  been  extended  to  the  end  of  May,  pending 
negotiations. 

Representing  the  company  in  negotiations  are  C.  MacKin- 
non, F.  C.  Hilton,  J.  W.  Searles,  and  E.  T.  Williams 

Representing  the  Union:  Antonio  England,  James  Ken- 
nedy, Lawrence  Mossey,  Walter  Carr,  James  Berardi,  Joseph 
Silva,  Alvin  Guidaboni,  Anthony  C.  Rezendes,  and  George 
D.  Griffin. 


Charles  Herbert  Anderson,  overseer  at  Welland,  receives  con- 
gratulations of  Ellis  W.  Brewster  on  his  completion  of  fifty  years  of 
service  with  Plymouth  Cordage  Company.  Mr.  Anderson’s  first  nine 
years  with  the  Company  were  spent  here  in  Plymouth  where  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Opening  Room.  When  the  Welland  plant  was 
opened  in  1906  he  was  transferred  to  the  same  position  there.  He  was 
named  night  overeeer  in  1914,  then  mill  inspector  and  in  1944  he 
assumed  his  present  duties.  (Left  to  right)  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, W.  B.  Kitchen,  Superintendent  and  Assistant  General  Manager 
of  the  Welland  plant;  and  H.  K.  Smith,  Canadian  General  Manager. 

New  Hours,  Lower  Prices, 

Topics  at  Supervisors’  Meeting 


The  shortage  of  binder  and  baler 
twine  (which  necessitated  the 
I plant’s  going  on  a temporary  45- 
hour  work  week),  reduced  prices 
' on  rope,  and  Stanley  Cheney’s  re- 
cent trip  to  the  Philippines  were 
the  principal  topics  discussed  at 
the  meeting  of  department  heads 
and  supervisors,  held  on  May  1 at 
Harris  Hall. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  President  Ellis  W.  Brewster, 
who  explained  that  the  serious 
shortage  of  binder  and  baler  twine 
made  it  necessary  to  go  on  a 45- 
hour  week. 

It  was  expected  that  the  45-hour 
week  would  continue  until  the  first 
of  August,  but  on  May  12,  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  government 
to  supply  us  with  the  fiber  re- 
quired for  this  stepped-up  produc- 
tion, it  became  necessary  to  revert 
to  the  40-hour  week. 

“Although  manila  was  released 
from  government  control  on  No- 
vember 18,  1946,  sisal  is  still  under 
control,”  Mr.  Brewster  reminded 
the  group.  “Sisal  is  allocated  by 
the  government  to  the  various 
cordage  manufacturers  in  the 
country  based  on  their  baler  and 
binder  twine  quotas.  The  failure 
of  government  agencies  to  meet 
their  schedule  in  supplying  us  with 
sisal  meant  we  were  behind  sched- 
ules in  meeting  our  twine  quotas.” 

In  addition  to  not  procuring  the 
raw  fiber,  another  government 
agency  failed  to  purchase  the 
agreed  quantities  of  finished 
twines  from  foreign  countries  and 
this  further  aggravated  the  short- 
age of  twine  wh;'h  is  so  badly 
needed  by  far»ners  in  harvesting 
crops. 

The  on’>  way  to  help  alleviate 
this  shoitage  was  to  dip  into  our 
supply  )f  manila  fiber,  heretofore 
allowed  only  for  ropemaking,  and 
go  to  overtime  operation  to  get 


twine  made  in  time  to  be  of  use 
this  year. 

Although  twine  is  made  almost 
exclusively  in  No.  2 Mill,  it  was  de- 
cided to  place  the  entire  plant  on 
the  overtime  schedule  so  that  No.  1 
and  No.  3 Mills  might  help  in 
preparation  of  fiber  and  spinning 
of  yarn  for  the  baler  and  binder 
twines. 

If  the  supply  of  fiber  improves 
between  now  and  July  31  to  the 
point  where  it  becomes  possible 
again  to  accelerate  production,  a 
return  to  the  45-hour  a week  op- 
eration will  again  be  considered. 

In  announcing  the  decrease  in 
the  prices  of  rope,  Mr.  Brewster 
stated  that  this  reduction  was 
made  possible  by  the  increase  in 
supply  of  manila  fiber,  which  in 
turn  brought  down  the  prices  of 
this  fiber  somewhat. 

“Although  manila  is  still  quite 
scarce,”  he  explained,  “since  the 
fiber  was  released  from  control 
after  the  United  States-Philippine 
government  contract  was  abrogat- 
ed last  November  the  supply  has 
steadily  increased,  as  we  expected 
it  would,  and  prices  have  eased  up 
to  a point  where  we  could  reduce 
our  own  prices,  a reduction 
amounting  to  approximately  two 
cents  per  pound.” 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a 
talk  by  Stanley  Cheney,  illustrated 
by  films,  of  his  recent  trip  to  the 
Philippines.  This  was  the  trip  he 
made  last  fall  and  covered  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Cordage 
News. 

These  meetings  are  held  from 
time  to  time  in  an  effort  to  keep 
supervisors  and  department  heads 
informed  on  company  activities. 
An  open  forum  is  a part  of  each 
meeting  with  questions  asked  by 
anyone  in  the  group  and  answered 
by  the  person  best  qualified  to  give 
the  reply. 


Navy  Representative 
Here  May  22 

A nation-wide  campaign  to  in- 
sure America’s  investment  in 
peace  by  building  a strong  Naval 
Reserve  will  receive  local  support 
when  representatives  from  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Recruiting  Station  at 
Brockton  come  to  the  Cordage 
Auditorium  on  Thursday,  May  22, 
from  12  noon  to  3 pjn.  to  answer 
any  questions  that  one  interested 
may  have  in  connection  with  the 
Naval  Reserve  recruiting  program. 

Under  this  new  Naval  Reserve 
Program,  members  will  be  given 
many  educational  opportunities, 
all  free  of  charge.  Courses  in  the 
Naval  aspects  of  the  following  are 
offered:  accoxmting,  air  condition- 
ing, aviation  specialists,  cabinet 
and  woodworking,  clerical  and  per- 
sonnel, communications,  construc- 
tion, cooking,  electricity,  electron- 
ics, engineering,  hospital  techni- 
cian, laboratory  work,  lathe  work, 
machinists,  merchandising,  metal- 
smith,  meteorology,  motor  me- 
chanics, navigation,  pharmacy, 
plumbing  and  steamfitting,  radio 
and  welding. 

For  those  members  who  can 
qualify,  there  are  periodic  two- 
week  training  cruises  of  concen- 
trated instruction.  Members  of  the 
Naval  Air  Reserve  will  be  able  to 
retain  and  improve  their  fiying  or 
mechanical  skill  in  first-Une  planes 
and  can  take  their  concentrated 
training  at  one  of  the  two  dozen 
Naval  Air  Stations  now  designated 
as  Reserve  training  centers. 

Those  who  may  now  enroll  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  are:  A.  Navy, 
Coast  Guard  and  Marine  Corps 
veterans  of  World  War  II,  of  any 
age  who  served  honorably  for  more 
than  six  months;  B.  Veterans  of 
any  other  U.  S.  military  service 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  39  in- 
clusive: C.  Non-veterans  in  the 
age  group  17-18*72  years,  and  17  to 
39  years,  inclusive,  since  expira- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
on  March  31. 

Buy  your  ★★★★★:* 

* EXTRA  SAVINGS^ 

:bond$  now: 

★ ★☆☆★★★★★★★■A 


New  Officers  for 

Cordage  Club 

The  annual  meeting  and  elec- 
tion of  new  officers  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Men’s  Club  was  held 
last  Friday  evening.  May  16,  at  the 
Club  headquarters.  The  following 
were  elected  to  office: 

President  for  one  year,  William 
DeFelice;  vice-president  for  two 
years,  Alden  Raymond;  vice-presi- 
dent for  one  year,  Vincent  Stefani; 
directors  for  three  years,  Andrew 
Brenner,  John  Caton,  Prank  Enos, 
Mike  PiglioU,  Manuel  Motta,  An- 
thony Rezendes  and  Stanley  Rem- 
ick. 

Moving  pictures  were  shown 
after  the  business  meeting  and  re- 
freshments were  served. 


More  Cash  Awards 
For  Suggestions 

Accepted  suggestions  for  which 
cash  awards  have  been  made  and 
not  previously  announced  are  as 
follows: 

Mario  Zangheri — Awarded  $5.00 
for  suggestion  to  improve  pro- 
duction and  reduce  costs. 

Edward  Dyer  — Awarded  $5.00 
for  suggestion  to  reduce  costs. 

Joseph  Silva,  No.  1741 — Award- 
ed $5.00  for  suggestion  reducing 
maintenance  costs. 

There  are  still  a number  of  sug- 
gestions under  investigation,  and 
they  will  come  up  for  further  con- 
sideration at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Suggestion  Plan  Committee. 


X-RAY  UNIT  HERE 
TOMORROW,  MAY  20 

The  chest  X-ray  unit  of  the 
Plymouth  County  Health  Associa- 
tion will  be  at  the  Cordage  Audi- 
torium on  Tuesday,  May  20,  to  ex- 
amine employees  and  adult  mem- 
bers of  their  families. 

Hours  will  be  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
3:30  p.m.  and  all  persons  with  ap- 
pointments are  urged  to  be  there 
promptly.  Anyone  wanting  to  be 
examined  but  not  having  an  ap- 
pointment may  apply  at  the  Audi- 
torium while  the  unit  is  there  and 
will  be  X-rayed  if  time  permits. 
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Rope  and  Rigging 


The  breeches  buoy,  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  life  saving 
at  sea,  is  just  a mass  of  rope  rigging  and  ingenuity.  This  simple  appli- 
cation of  rope  and  rigging  has  saved  thousands  of  lives  in  the  past  and 
will  probably  be  instrumental  in  saving  thousands  of  lives  in  the  future. 
The  picture  above  shows  injured  seaman  being  transferred  from  ship 
to  ship. 


Eddie  Basinski  of  Pittsburgh 

Pirates,  Visits  Plymouth  Cordage 


NO  SHARPENING  OF 
MOWERS  THIS  SUMMER 

The  Machine  Shop  has  issued  a 
notice  that  because  of  the  large 
volume  of  shop  work  now  on  hand 
and  because  it  will  need  all  of  its 
skilled  help  to  handle  its  own  jobs, 
it  will  be  unable  to  sharpen  or  re- 
pair lawn  mowers  this  summer. 

In  issuing  this  notice,  Plant  En- 
gineer Karl  D.  Roberts  states  that 
arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  North  Plymouth  Garage 
to  service  any  lawn  mowers  our 
employees  may  take  to  them  for 
sharpening  or  repair.  They  are 
well  equipped  for  this  work  but, 
of  com'se,  there  are  others  in  this 
business  that  our  readers  can  go  to, 
should  they  so  wish. 


MR.  GILMAN’S  SON 
TO  WED  ORAN  GIRL 

A romance  begun  three  years 
ago  in  North  Africa  will  be  cul- 
minated on  May  24  when  Ellis  A. 
Gilman,  son  of  William  A.  Gil- 
man, foreman  in  No.  2 Mill,  is 
married  to  Angele  Ruiz  of  Oran, 
North  Africa. 

Ellis  met  Angele  in  1944  while 
he  was  convalescing  from  wounds 
sustained  in  battle.  He  was  later 
transferred  to  Italy  and  planned 
to  return  to  Oran  and  marry  her, 
but  he  was  sent  home  instead  and 
discharged  in  1945.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  trying  to  get  her 
to  this  country  and  succeeded  in 
getting  her  aboard  a victory  ship 
which  arrived  here  six  weeks  ago. 

The  bride-to-be  is  of  Spanish 
descent  and  speaks  Spanish, 
French  and  English. 


Eddie  Basinski,  second  baseman 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  and 
brother  of  Eleanor  Basinski  of  the 
Research  Department,  paid  a visit 
to  Plymouth  Cordage  on  May  7 
and  was  taken  through  the  plant 
by  his  sister. 

He  took  the  occasion  to  come  to 
Plymouth  to  visit  his  sister  (and 
also  his  brother  Leonard  and  his 
wife,  with  whom  Eleanor  lives) 
while  the  Pirates  were  playing  the 
Braves  at  Braves  Field. 

In  talking  to  a representative 
of  the  CORDAGE  NEWS,  Eddie 
said  that  his  first  love  was  music, 
not  baseball,  but  he  follows  the 
latter  vocation  because  it  is  more 
practical.  But  come  fall  and  it’s 
time  to  hang  up  his  baseball  uni- 
form, he  will  take  his  violin  in 
hand  and  again  play  with  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
during  the  winter  season  as  he  has 
done  the  past  three  years. 

He  also  plays  the  piano  and  ac- 
companied Bing  Crosby  on  several 
occasions.  Bing,  as  most  ball  fans 
know,  owns  a quarter  interest  in 
the  Pirates. 

The  entire  Basinski  family  is 
musical.  Eleanor  is  a pianist  of  no 
mean  ability,  two  other  brothers 
play  the  drum  and  fife,  another 
sister  is  an  operatic  singer  and 
their  mother  is  a pianist,  too.  The 
family  often  holds  musicales  at 
get-togethers  at  their  50-acre  farm 
at  Lancaster,  New  York,  just  out- 
side Buffalo,  and  various  members 
of  the  family  have  often  played  in 
groups  in  public. 

“I’ve  been  sneaking  over  to  Sym- 
phony Hall  every  chance  I could 
get,”  said  the  24-year-old  ball 


Four  hundred  dollars  in  prizes 
were  awarded  at  the  25th  annual 
bowling  banquet  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Club  on  May  8 at  the 
Cordage  Auditorium.  William  A. 
Scherff,  Advertising  Manager, 
made  the  presentation  as  follows; 

Women’s  League,  Class  A,  Plym- 
outh Men’s  Shop,  first,  $20.00,  ac- 
cepted by  Eleanor  White,  captain; 
Besse’s,  second,  $15.00,  accepted  by 
Amanda  Besse;  Darsch’s,  third, 
$10.00,  Wanda  Darsch;  Consola- 
tion, Mori  Electric,  $1.00,  Gertrude 
Mori;  high  single  string,  Euphe- 
mia  Davis,  $5.00;  high  three 
string,  Dorothy  Testoni,  $5.00; 
high  team  single  and  high  team 
three,  $5.00  each,  Plymouth  Men’s 
Shop;  averages.  Class  A,  Euphe- 
mia  Davis,  $5.00;  Class  B,  Beulah 
Harris,  $4.00;  Consolation,  Ida 
Walsh,  $1.00. 

Women’s  League,  Class  B,  Mys- 
tery Five,  first,  $20.00;  Piazzi’s, 
second,  $15.00;  Padovani’s,  third, 
$10.00;  consolation,  Happy-Go- 
Lucky,  $2.00;  high  single  string, 
Olga  Maloni;  high  three  strings, 
Justa  Santos;  high  team  single 
and  high  team  three.  Mystery 
Five;  averages.  Class  A,  Clara  Go- 
voni,  Justa  Santos,  Dorothy  Fran- 
cis and  Louise  Ragazzini. 

Men’s  League,  Class  A,  Robbins’s 
Oil,  first,  $30.00,  accepted  by  Jerry 
Rezendes,  captain;  Rossi  Five, 
second,  $20.00,  Edward  Rossi; 
third,  Dexter  Shoe,  $15.00,  Lou 
Seigal;  fourth.  Hillside  Club, 
$10.00,  August  Lenzi;  Consolation, 
$1.00,  C.  I.  O.,  Wally  Fortini;  high 
single  string,  $5.00,  Alton  Alber- 
ghini;  high  three  strings,  $5.00, 
Alden  Alberghini;  high  team  sin- 
gle, $5.00,  Robbins’s  Oil;  high 
team  three,  $5.00,  Rossi  Five;  av- 
erages, Class  A,  Elno  Rossi,  $5.00; 
Class  B,  Lawrence  Kuhn,  $4.00; 
Class  C,  Donald  McLean,  $3.00; 
Consolation,  Maurice  Loring,  $1.00. 

Class  B,  Paint  Shop,  first,  $30.00, 
Walter  Thom;  second,  $25.00, 
Bowlaways,  Buddy  Henry;  third, 
Mori  Electric,  $20.00,  Jiggs  Mori; 
fourth.  Seaside  Grill,  $15.00,  Joe 


ELEANOR  and  EDWIN  BASINSKI 


player,  "to  hear  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony.” 

Eddie  became  a ball  player  four 
years  ago,  starting  with  the  Mon- 
treal Royals.  He  has  since  played 
with  a team  in  St.  Paul  and  was 
with  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  for 
three  years  before  joining  the 
Pirates. 


Ferreira;  fifth.  Rope  Room,  $10.00, 
George  Gould;  Consolation,  Atom- 
ic Seven,  $1.00,  John  Canevazzi; 
high  single  string,  $5.00,  Joe  Fer- 
reira; high  three  strings,  $3.00 
each,  Joe  Ferreira  and  Amelio 
Pasolini;  high  team  single,  $5.00, 
and  high  team  three,  $5.00,  Sea- 
side Grill;  averages.  Class  A,  Jim 
Cavicchi,  $5.00;  Class  B,  Amelia 
Pasolini,  $4.00;  Class  C,  Walter 
Thom,  $3.00;  Consolation,  Frank 
Rapoza,  $1.00. 

In  addition  to  the  prize  money, 
Pin  Boys  Harold  Stanghellini, 
Eddy  Rezendes  and  Stanley  Kaiser 
were  awarded  $137.00  in  apprecia- 
tion of  their  services. 


"Famous  Brothers" 

Week  at  Cordage 

Last  week  might  have  been 
“Famous  Brothers  Visiting 
Week”  at  Plsunouth  Cordage. 

First,  there  was  Eddie  Basin- 
ski of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates 
who  visited  his  sister,  Eleanor 
Basinski  in  the  Lab.  (See  story 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.) 

Then  there  was  Andy  Bagni, 
featured  player  in  Vaughn 
Munroe’s  orchestra,  who  visit- 
ed his  brother  Pete  Bagni  of 
the  Grounds  Department  while 
the  orchestra  was  filling  an 
engagement  at  the  R.  K.  O. 
Theatre  in  Boston.  Andy,  who 
plays  the  saxophone,  clarinet 
and  flute,  has  been  with 
Vaughn  Munroe  for  eight 
years  and  has  recently  returned 
from  Hollywood  where  he  ap- 
peared in  the  motion  picture 
“Carnegie  Hall.” 

Then,  later  in  the  week,  Joe 
Barufaldi,  another  local  musi- 
cian who  is  making  good  with 
big  name  bands,  arrived  and 
visited  his  brother,  Amedio 
Barufaldi  of  Manufacturing 
Order.  Joe  xx'as  been  playing 
clarinet  and  sax''Dhone  with 
Bill  Davis’  band  in  New  York 
City,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
and  plans  to  fill  a summer  en- 
gagement in  Provincetown. 


Grim  Fairy  Tales 

Joe  liked  his  new  job  of  yarn  weigher.  „ u <- 

“No  harm  can  come  to  me  on  this  job,”  he  said  to  himself.  But 
harm  didn’t  just  come  to  guys  like  Joe — they’re  the  type  that 
give  it  the  come-hither  sign  with  their  carelessness,  the  type  that 

should  be  voted  “most  like- 
ly to  impede”  at  graduation 
time. 

“Just  as  easy  as  A-B-C. 
Put  a bobbin  on  the  scale, 
weigh  it,  and  then  take  it 
off,”  he  said  to  himself, 
piling  bobbins  up  on  the 
floor  near  the  scales.  He 
piled  them  hurriedly  and 
haphazardly  in  stacks  al- 
most as  tall  as  he  was,  and 
when  a careless  poke  with 
an  elbow  sent  the  bobbins 
showering,  one  fell  on  his 
foot,  crushing  his  toe. 

Joe  has  plenty  of  time  to 
learn  his  A-B-C’s  now 
while  he’s  confined  to  a 
chair.  And  also  that  haste, 
plus  carelessness,  equals  ac- 
cidents. 

Moral:  Dropping  objects  on  hands  or  toes  is  the  cause  of  more 
accidents  here  than  any  other  single  factor.  Stop  accidents  in 
their  tracks  by  observing  the  following  safety  rules; 

1.  Keep  yourself  in  physical  condition  to  do  a day’s  work. 

2.  Wear  clothes  suited  to  the  job — safety  shoes,  gloves  if 
needed,  goggles,  or  whatever  other  protective  equipment  is  rec- 
ommended. 

3.  Listen  to  the  foreman’s  instructions  and  have  them  clearly 
in  mind  before  starting  work. 

4.  If  you  don’t  know  how  to  do  the  job  safely,  ask  your  fore- 
man. 

5.  Pile  and  unpile  material  with  care. 

6.  Warn  men  working  above  or  below  you. 

7.  When  working  with  another  man,  be  sure  he  knows  what 
you  are  going  to  do  before  you  drop  a load  or  do  anything  which 
might  injure  him.  Good  teamwork  promotes  safety. 

8.  Report  unsafe  conditions  to  your  foreman. 

9.  Report  all  injuries  promptly.  Get  immediate  first  aid. 

10.  Keep  your  mind  on  your  job.  Alertness  prevents  accidents. 


$400.00  PRIZE  MONEY  AWARDED 

AT  CORDAGE  BOWLING  BANQUET 
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2000  Meals  Prepared  Weekly 
By  17  Harris  Hall  Workers 

Cafeteria  Staff  Works  from  6:30  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m. 
Preparing  and  Serving  Food  for  All  Shifts 


Planning:  a menu  for  a family  | 
of  many  hundreds  of  people,  a 
menu  which  includes  150  pounds 
of  meat,  100  poimds  of  potatoes, 
and  200  rolls  a day,  is  a reg:ular 
routine  at  Harris  hall. 

From  6:30  a.m.  until  7:00  p.m. 
the  task  of  preparing:  and  serving: 
meals  continues.  First  on  the  job 
in  the  morning  are  Manuel  Motta, 
manager,  and  Ada  Tassinari,  head 
of  the  pastry  department.  They 
arrive  at  6:30  a.m.,  Manuel  to  pre- 
pare the  main  dishes  and  Ada  the 
desserts  for  the  morning  shift  at 
No.  2 MiU. 

Manuel  plans  the  menus  and, 
as  every  patronee  of  Harris  hall 
knows,  a very  well-balanced  menu 
it  is,  too.  It  generally  consists  of 
soup,  at  least  three  entrees,  three 
salads  and  three  desserts. 

A staff  of  seven  persons  does 
the  actual  cooking  in  the  neat 
and  well  laid-out  kitchen.  Fifteen 
gallons  of  steaming  soup  are  pre- 
pared daily  by  Mr.  Motta  in  a 
huge  aluminum  caldron  which  is 
run  by  steam  pressure.  Manuel,  as- 
sisted by  John  Fontes,  also  prepares 
and  carves  all  the  meat  dishes. 
Harris  Hall  has  its  own  butcher 
shop  with  meat  benches,  meat 
choppers,  scales  and  a meat  refrig- 
erator. Roasting  is  done  in  two 
all-electric  ranges  which  hold 
more  than  150  pounds  of  meat  at 
one  time.  In  addition  to  the 
ranges,  there  are  two  charcoal 
broilers  (Manuel  promises  some 
charcoal  broiled  steaks  in  the  near 
future)  and  a Fryolator  for  frying 
meat,  potatoes  and  fish. 

Vegetables  are  prepared  by  Mae 
Besse  and  cooked  in  three  steam 
pressure  cookers.  Mae  has  an 
electric  potato  peeler  for  the  100 
pounds  of  potatoes  she  prepares 
daily.  Annie  Cassanelli  makes 
the  attractive  salads  assisted  by 
Dorothy  Proule,  while  the  delici- 
ous rolls,  pastry  and  other  des- 
serts are  the  handiwork  of  Ada 
Tassinari,  assisted  by  Eleanor 
Vecchi.  Pastries  are  baked  in 
electric  bakers  which  hold  200 
rolls  or  18  pies  at  one  time.  Bread 
dough  and  cake  batter  are  mixed 
in  a large  electric  mixer  and  Ada 
has  a large  bread  warmer  in 
which  she  , places  the  bread  dough 
to  be  raised. 

Food  is  served  in  both  the  up- 
stairs and  downstairs  cafeterias 
of  Harris  Hall.  Two  steam  tables 
in  each  cafeteria  keep  food  hot 
while  it  is  being  served.  Upstairs 
servers  are  Mary  Correa,  Ida 
Emond  and  Dorothy  Proule,  while 
those  who  serve  downstairs  are 
Eleanor  Vecchi,  Jennie  Strassel 
and  Pauline  Cazale.  A dumb  wait- 
er conveys  food  and  supplies  up 
and  down. 

After  the  diners  have  left  the 
hall  the  long  task  of  cleaning  up 
begins.  Electric  dish  washers  wash 
the  dishes  in  scalding  water  of 
160°.  Manuel  Furtado  operates 
the  machine  and  the  dishes  are 
hand-dried  by  Jeimie  Strassel, 
Dorothy  Proule  and  Joanne  Lewis. 

All  towels  are  laundered  by 
Isabel  Pacheco  in  the  laundry 
located  in  a small  room  off  the 
kitchen. 

FOOD  ORDERS 

Food  and  supplies  for  Harris 
Hall  are  ordered  by  Manuel  Motta 
from  salesmen  who  call  regularly. 
These  orders  include  400  pounds 
of  flour  each  week;  22  gallons  of 
ice  cream  a week,  and  forty  gal- 
lons of  milk  daily. 

Ordering  food  today  isn’t  nearly 
the  problem  it  was  during  and 
immediately  after  the  war  when 
shortages  of  meat,  shortening, 
flour  and  sugar  gave  all  Harris 
Hall  workers  headaches.  The 
sugar  shortage  continues  to  be  a 
problem  with  only  450  pounds 
ava  'able  every  two  months  when 
thej  could  easily  use  100  pounds 


a week.  To  take  care  of  this 
scarcity  they  substitute  syrups 
and  prepared  pie  fillings  and  pud- 
dings, as  all  housewives  are  doing. 

World  War  II  brought  other 
problems  to  Harris  Hall.  With 
two  and  sometimes  three  shifts 
working  regularly,  steps  had  to 
be  taken  to  feed  the  night  work- 
ers. In  the  summer  of  1943  No.  2 
Mill  Cafeteria  was  established  in 
the  basement  of  No.  2 Mill  for 
workers  of  No.  2 Mill  shifts,  for 
whom  Harris  Hall  facilities  were 
not  possible  because  of  odd  hours 
and  short  lunch  time.  Food  for 
this  cafeteria  is  prepared  and 
cooked  in  Harris  Hall  and  brought 
by  truck  to  this  mill  across  the 
railroad  tracks.  The  early  shift 
lunches  at  10:00  a.m.  while  the 
late  shift  has  a supper  period 
from  6:00  to  6:30  p.m.  Late  shift 
cafeteria  workers  are  Eleanor 
Slade,  Eleanor  Hodsdon  and  Irene 
Tavares.  Some  200  diners  are 
served  daily  at  this  cafeteria. 

ROLLING  CANTEEN 

Another  wartime  innovation 
was  the  introduction  of  the  roll- 
ing canteen  service.  With  long 
working  hours  and  the  great  pres- 
sure of  war  orders,  and  because  of 
food  shortages  at  home,  it  was 
felt  that  a canteen  service  would 
be  appreciated  by  the  workers. 
This  “snack”  service  proved  so 
popular  it  was  decided  to  have  it 
continued  and  the  canteen  girls 
pushing  their  wagons  and  vend- 
ing their  delicacies  are  a familiar 
sight  in  the  plant.  Pauline  Ca- 
zale, Mary  Correa  and  Dorothy 
Proule  are  the  canteen  girls  and 
their  daily  trade  numbers  some 
400  persons  served. 

Joyce  Palmer,  clerk,  and  Leon 
Lowe,  custodian,  round  out  the 
Harris  Hall  staff.  Leon’s  service 
record  with  Plymouth  Cordage  is 
the  longest  of  the  Harris  Hall 
group,  having  come  here  in  1917. 

Harris  Hall  was  established  in 
1902  by  Edward  K.  Harris,  largest 
individual  stockholder  in  the 
Company  at  that  time,  and  was 
erected  in  memory  of  his  father, 
James  Harris,  treasurer  of  the 
Company  from  1834  to  1837.  Prior 
to  1902  quarters  had  been  provid- 
ed in  the  basement  of  what  is  now 
the  superintendent’s  office  build- 
ing, where  employees  gathered  at 
noon  for  lunch.  At  first  only  cof- 
fee was  supplied,  but  later  sand- 
wiches and  fruit  were  added. 

In  the  years  that  followed  the 
erection  of  Harris  Hall,  the  num- 
ber of  employees  increased  and  it 
became  necessary  to  expand  the 
hall.  Extensions  were  added  to 
the  original  building  and  porches 
were  glassed  in  and  utilized  until 
the  hall  reached  its  present  size. 
To  show  the  peak  volume  of  busi- 
ness the  100th  Anniversary  Book 
records  that  87,744  dinners  were 
served  during  the  year,  an  average 
of  1687  each  week. 

The  original  purpose  of  Harris 
Hall  was  to  provide  quality  foods 
at  attractive  prices  and  pleasant 
facilities  for  rest  and  relaxation 
during  lunch  periods.  This  orig- 
inal objective  has  never  been  lost 
sight  of  during  the  45  years  of 
its  operation. 

SUPERVISORS 

Skilled  supervisors  have  seen  to 
it  that  the  Hall  was  run  efficient- 
ly and  that  healthful,  well-bal- 
anced meals  were  provided  at  all 
times.  These  supervisors  were 
Miss  Florence  Holbrook  (1901  to 
1929);  Mrs.  Margaret  Barnes 
(1929  to  1930);  Miss  Helen  Mor- 
ton (1930  to  1945);  and  Manuel 
M.  Motta,  who  became  manager 
in  1945. 

One  of  the  most  attractive 
spots  in  Harris  Hall  is  the  huge 
stone  fireplace  on  the  second  floor. 
The  first  place  is  flanked  on  either 
side  by  two  tall  wooden  benches, 
reminiscent  of  old  English  inns. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Thursday  is  chicken  day  at  Harris  Hall  and  today  it’s  in  the  form 
of  succulent  chicken  pies.  Manuel  Motta,  Manager  of  Harris  Hall,  re- 
moves a tray  of  the  flaky  pies  from  the  oven. 


Vegetables  contain  vitamins  and  Harris  Hall  vegetable  cooks  try 
to  retain  as  many  vitamins  as  possible  by  cooking  them  the  modem 
steam  pressure  way.  John  Fontes  slices  potatoes  while  Mae  Besse 
prepares  broccoli  for  the  pressure  cookers. 


Besides  being  delicious  and  nourishing,  salads  are  also  colorful 
and  artistic  as  arranged  by  the  skillful  hands  of  Annie  Cassanelli  (left) 
and  Dorothy  Proule.  • 


A delicious  dessert  is  the  finishing  touch  to  every  good  meal.  Put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  to  the  pies  and  turnovers  are  (left  to  right) 
Eleanor  Vacchi,  Isabel  Pacheco  and  Ada  Tassinari. 


The  servers  stand  behind  the  steam  tables,  ready  to  dish  it  out. 
Left  to  right,  Pauline  Cazale,  Joanne  Lewis,  Jennie  Strassel  and 
Eleanor  Vacchi. 
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What  America 

Wants  to  Build 

Average  Americans  who  are 
planning  to  build  want  twice  as 
much  ground  as  they  have  now — 
and  they  want  to  get  out  of  the 
cities  into  the  suburbs  where  they 
can  enjoy  the  rail  fences  and 
golden  sunsets  of  open  country. 

According  to  a recent  survey 
taken  for  Better  Homes  & Gar- 
dens magazine,  Cape  Cod  is  the 
type  of  architecture  they  prefer. 
And  Cape  Cod  now  means  loosely 
anything  painted  white  with  low 
eave  lines  and  shutters,  many- 
paned  windows,  and  roses  growing 
at  the  door.  But  it’s  not  all  senti- 
ment, says  architect  Royal  Barry 
Wills.  Cape  Cod  is  truly  functional 
and  adapts  itself  to  many  lay- 
outs with  space  for  plenty  of  win- 
dows. 

Contemporary  is  gaining  ground. 
It’s  also  functional,  and  the  out- 
side looks  simply  like  the  outside 
of  the  inside  with  perhaps  a large 
window  to  frame  a mountain  view. 
For  too  many  of  us,  though,  this 
turns  out  to  Mrs.  Murphy’s  gar- 
bage can.  Ranch  House  is  next  in 
preference.  The  old  loves  of  two 
decades  ago,  English  and  French 
Provincial,  are  all  but  deserted. 

The  Better  Homes  & Gardens 
survey  was  taken  among  11,000 
families  who  are  planning  to 
build  and  have  already  taken  defi- 
nite steps  toward  building.  The 
average  family  questioned  had 
saved  enough  to  pay  half  down 
and  already  had  the  lot.  The  av- 
erage head  of  the  family  was  aged 
39.  Two-thirds  of  the  families 
questioned  planned  to  build  in  the 
five  to  ten  thousand  dollar 
bracket. 

Fourteen  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned live  in  big  cities  now,  but 
only  4 percent  plan  to  build  there. 
Half  are  cramped  on  lots  no  larg- 
er than  50  by  150.  Only  one  in  ten 
plans  for  no  more.  Postwar  aver- 
age is  about  the  equivalent  of  a 
lot  100  by  170.  Most  plan  to  live 
a lot  in  their  yards— with  gar- 
dens, play  areas,  outdoor  fire- 
places. Nine  out  of  ten  plan  to 
raise  flowers. 

Almost  half  of  the  people  ques- 
tioned are  living  in  two-story 
houses.  Only  one-fourth  want  to 
build  them.  One  and  one-half 
story  homes  are  favorites,  because 
there  seems  to  be  so  much  more 
living  space  for  the  money.  But  on 
the  average,  a six-room,  full  base- 
ment one  and  one-half  story  house 
costs  only  2 percent  less  than  a 
six-room,  full  basement  two-story 
house,  and  eight  percent  less  than 
a six-room,  full  basement  one- 
story  house. 

Nine  out  of  ten  still  want  base- 
ments. Many  want  a door  from  the 
outside  ...  so  they  can  bring  down 
sleds,  wagons  and  the  baby  buggy 
without  traipsing  through  the 
kitchen  . . . and  cupboards  for 
outdoor  play  clothes.  All  this  in 
spite  of  years  of  evangelizing 
against  basements  by  a number  of 


KEEP  YOUR  GI  insurance/ 
REMEMBER- YOU  CAN 
NAME  ANYONE  AS  YOUR 
^ BENEFICIARY 


For  correct  information  contact  your 
nearest  VETERANS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION office 


Early  Ropemaking — Circa  (?) 


This  quaint  sketch  illustrating  early  rope-making  was  picked  up  in  a farmhouse  in  Germany  during 
the  recent  war  by  one  of  our  distributor  salesmen,  William  J.  Fisher  of  O.  C.  and  K.  R.  Wilson,  New  York 
distributors  of  Plymouth  products,  and  recently  sent  to  us.  Although  the  method  of  making  rope  in  this 
early  period  was  crude  compared  to  the  way  it  is  made  today,  you  can  see  that  even  in  those  days  rope  was 
“engineered  for  the  job.’’ 


leading  architects  who  condemn 
basements  as  “damp  holes  in  the 
ground.”  There  are  still  some 
architects,  however,  who  agree 
with  Royal  Barry  Wills  that  the 
basement  is  cheap  space — and  you 
can’t  begin  to  get  it  above  the 
ground  for  the  same  money.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  families  questioned 
want  their  recreation  rooms  in 
the  basement. 

On  the  average  the  people 
studied  want  three  bedrooms;  a 
good  many  would  substitute  for 
one  of  them  a combination  study 
and  guest  room.  Fathers  and 
mothers  like  this  especially,  for  it 
gives  them  a place  to  be  when  the 
children  are  giving  parties. 
They’re  at  home,  but  they’re  not 
in  the  way. 

But  they  still  smile  over  the 
combination  living-dining  room. 
The  architects  who  have  been 
promoting  this  combination  will 
admit  that  “maimers  shp  when 
eating  isn’t  kept  dignified,”  and 
that  “combinations  are  fine  imtil 
somebody  spills  milk  or  jam  all 
over  the  carpet.” 

There  is  a great  deal  of  enthusi- 
asm for  built-in  wardrobes  with 
lots  of  drawers  to  take  the  place 
of  chests  and  dressers  and  get 
more  space  in  the  room.  But 
built-ins  cost  more  real  money 
than  free  space.  The  more  you  cut 
down  on  living  space  by  putting 
your  money  into  built-ins,  the 
more  you  have  to  spend  on  clever 
built-ins  to  make  the  fast-vanish- 
ing space  livable. 

Some  folks  studied  were  pretty 
contented  with  whatever  a new 
house  might  offer.  One  made  no 
request  other  than  “two  drinking 
fountains  to  assure  a cool,  sani- 


HARRIS  HALL 

(Continued  from  page  three) 
Over  the  fireplace  a bronze  plaque 
is  imprinted  as  follows: 

This  Building  Erected  by 
Edward  K.  Harris 
and  the 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
In  Memory  of  James  Harris, 

A Director  of  the  Company 
1831-1838  and  1841-1850 
Treasurer  1834-1837 
This  little  niche  is  exactly  as  it 
was  when  the  Hall  was  built. 
Renovations  and  improvements  in 
the  rest  of  the  building  have  been 
executed,  but  it  has  been  a fixed 
policy  not  to  disturb  this  comer. 

In  the  many  years  that  Harris 
Hall  has  been  in  operation,  it  has 
seen  a large  number  of  banquets 
and  community  activities  of  all 
kinds.  While  most  of  these  have 
been  affairs  attended  largely  by 
employees,  we  have  had  during 
the  years  many  guests  from  out- 
side organizations.  The  war  years 
and  food  shortages  made  banquets 
almost  impossible,  but  now  we 
can  probably  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  Harris  Hall  can  again 
be  used  for  other  functions  than 
employee  lunches. 

tary  drink  at  all  times.”  And  an- 
other made  no  special  demands  at 
aU:  “The  only  special  features  we 
would  like — that  is,  if  the  cost  is 
not  prohibitive — are  a domed 
ceiling,  a circular  staircase,  and 
a towered  entrance.  Otherwise  we 
will  let  the  architect  do  the  rest.” 


Look  at  all  the  happy  songbirds 
Nesting  in  the  budding  trees! 

If  with  bonds  YOUR  nest  you’ll 
feather. 

YOU’LL  enjoy  a life  of  “E’s.” 


I MANUFACTURING  i 

I ORDER  DEPT.  I 


DORIS  GRIFFIN 

The  bad  weather  we’ve  been 
having  has  been  keeping  “Vickie  ’ 
Valerani  from  her  weekly  date 
with  her  favorite  brunette,  a horse 
at  one  of  the  local  riding  stables 
At  least  on  Monday  she  doesn't 
come  in  with  a hobble,  and  can 
sit  down  with  comfort.  So,  lately, 
she  and  a group  of  friends  have 
been  making  phonograph  records 
of  their  voices.  The  way  she  de- 
scribes them,  they  should  show 
some  “talent.” 

The  bowling  banquet,  Tiiursday, 
May  8th,  being  successful,  Jerry 
Rezendes  has  been  able  to  relax, 
and  we  must  say  he  handled  the 
bowling  season  at  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Club  very  well,  e/en  if  he 
shows  a little  loss  of  hair.  Now 
comes  baseball  for  Jerry.  Hope 
you  land  on  the  top  in  this  sport, 
too.  Still  playing  left  field,  Jerry? 

The  team  Doris  Griffin  bowls 
for  at  the  Plymouth  Rock  Alleys 
called  “Seven  Up,”  won  second 
place  in  the  Class  B League.  Much 
better  than  third  from  the  bottom 
of  last  year. 

You’d  think  that  one  of  the 
members  in  our  office  had  been 
to  Florida,  he  has  such  a tan,  but 
I’m  afraid  the  case  is  that  Amedio 
Barufaldi  is  a fishing  enthusiast, 
and  been  doing  all  right  at  it.  How 
long  was  the  one  that  got  away, 
Amedio? 


( 


' 
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315  At  Cordage  Club  Bowling  Banquet 


The  end  of  a quarter  of  a century  of  bowling  was  celebrated  on  Thursday  evening,  May  8,  with  the 
25th  annual  Cordage  Club  bowling  banquet  attended  by  315  bowlers  and  their  guests.  Seated  at  the  head 
table  (left  to  right) : F.  C.  Holmes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Scherff,  Jerry  Rezendes,  chairman  of  the  bowling 
committee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Remick,  F.  C.  Hilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Searles  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Mayers.  Second  row:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Tho.m,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Bagni,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Henry  and  Robert  Ford.  Lower  right,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Brenner. 


Toastmaster  Bill  Scherff  pre- 
sents Eleanor  White  with  a cash 
award  of  $20.00  for  first  prize  in 
Class  A of  her  team,  Plymouth 
Men’s  Shop.  This  team  also  took 
$5.00  prizes  for  high  team  single 
and  high  team  three. 


Eddie  Rossi,  captain  of  the  Rossi  Five,  accepts  a 
$20.00  prize  for  second  place  in  Class  A in  behalf  of 
the  team.  This  is  the  only  team  boasting  four 
brother  bowlers,  Elno,  Chet,  Santa  and  Eddie  Rossi. 


Darsch’s  team  is  represented  by  Mrs.  Wanda 
Darsch  and  takes  third  place  honors  and  $10.00  in 
Class  A of  the  W'omen’s  League.  Four  hundred 
dollars  were  awarded  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 


Joe  Ferreira  took  away  five 
prizes  totalling  $33.00  at  the  ban- 
quet, three  in  behalf  of  his  team. 
Seaside  Grill. 


George  Gould  is  awarded  a prize  for  the  Rope  Room,  which  finished  And  to  the  low  scorers  goes  consolation  in  the  form  of  a one-doUar 
fifth  in  Class  B.  The  Rope  Room  was  next  to  the  bottom  a few  weeks  prize.  Wally  Fortini  accepts  in  behalf  of  his  team,  the  C.  I O.  Team 
ago  and  in  three  matches  didn’t  lose  a point  and  finished  in  fifth  place,  in  Class  A. 


Perhaps  the  most  closely  contested  match  of  the  year  took  place  April  24  when  the  Paint  Shop  and  Bowlaways,  tied  for  first  place  in 

four  points  to  put  them  in  first  place.  (Left)  Elwyn  Kruger  gets  a spare  for  the  brush 
welders.  (Cent^)  The  Winn^s.  Front  row,  Tony  Souza  and  Ted  Masi;  back  row.  Tote  Raymond,  Jim  Brady,  Bunny  Thom,  Elwyn 
Krueger  and  Andy  Brenner.  (Right)  Buddy  Henry  rolls  a strike  for  the  Bowlaways,  but  the  boys  were  no  match  for  the  Painters  that  night. 
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Editorial  Notes 

“It’s  Courtesy  Time!”  That’s  the  headline  of  the  message 
in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  this  page.  We’ll  bring  you 
one  of  these  messages  every  month  for  a while  in  hopes  that 
they  will  help  you  take  bigger  strides  toward  happiness.  Look 
for  them  regularly  and  make  a mental  note  of  the  bits  of 
philosophy  and  advice  they  contain.  If  just  one  of  the  ideas 
or  suggestions  aids  you,  we’ll  feel  amply  repaid. 

* ❖ * 

Both  veterans  and  non-veterans  are  invited  to  look  into 
the  new  Naval  Reserve  plan  for  free  training — with  pay — in 
specialized  subjects  useful  toward  advancement  in  civilian 
jobs.  This  naval  program  while  designed  as  an  instrument  for 
preserving  world  peace,  will  offer  the  reservist  a wide  variety 
of  trades  and  technical  skills  without  losing  any  of  his  civilian 
rights  so  that  he  can  earn  while  he  learns. 

* Hs  ❖ * 

The  bright  red  poppies,  reminders  of  those  valiant  men 
who  gave  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  country,  will  be  sold 
on  May  24  and  25  by  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary.  Made 
by  disabled  veterans,  they  are  sold  by  this  patriotic  group 
just  prior  to  Memorial  Day  to  raise  funds  to  provide  care, 
family  aid  and  rehabilitation  to  wounded  veterans.  By  con- 
tributing to  this  great  humanitarian  appeal  you  can  honor  the 
war  dead  by  helping  the  living. 


G.L  INSURANCE 

(Endowments) 

fin  conjunction  with  the  Vet- 
erans Administration’s  current 
National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Information  Program,  this  is  the 
third  in  the  series  of  articles  de- 
signed to  acquaint  veterans  with 
the  benefits  of  NSLI  and  its  vari- 
ous features.) 

Three  forms  of  endowment  in- 
surance are  available  to  veterans 
of  World  War  II,  namely,  the  20- 
year  endowment,  the  endowment 
at  age  60  and  the  endowment  at 
age  65. 

Veterans  now  holding  term  in- 
surance (the  kind  they  took  out 
during  their  military  service)  can 
convert  to  an  endowment  form  by 
applying  for  such  and  paying  the 
premium  established  for  the  en- 
dowment plan  he  chooses.  If  he 
wishes  to  ante-date  the  policy  he 
must  pay  the  difference  in  reserve 
of  the  term  and  endowment  in- 
surance. 

Veterans  whose  term  insurance 
has  lapsed  but  who  want  to  rein- 
state and  adopt  an  endowment 
plan  are  advised  to  do  it  this  way: 
Reinstate  by  paying  one  premium 
at  the  term  rate  and  one  premium 
at  the  endowment  rate.  The  term 
premium  pays  for  the  month  of 
grace  given  before  the  term  policy 
lapsed,  the  other  premium  is  for 
the  current  month  on  the  endow- 
ment policy. 

Until  recently  a veteran’s  lapsed 
insurance  had  to  be  reinstated  to 
term  insurance  before  it  could  be 
converted  to  a permanent  form. 
Now  the  veteran  with  a lapsed 
term  policy  can  immediately  buy 
the  permanent  forms  without  re- 
instating his  term  insurance.  The 
veteran  reinstating  by  the  pay- 
ment of  one  term  premium  and  one 
endowment  premium  can  use  a 


comparative  health  statement  to 
the  effect  that  his  health  is  as  good 
as  it  was  at  the  time  his  policy 
lapsed.  Buying  a permanent  form 
without  a term  reinstatement  re- 
quires the  payment  of  one  pre- 
mium at  the  permanent  rate  and 
also  requires  that  the  applicant 
give  evidence  of  good  health. 

In  the  past  veterans  who  never 
took  out  insurance  while  in  mili- 
tary service  (between  Oct.  8,  1940, 
and  Sept.  2,  1945)  and  then  ap- 
plied for  insurance  after  discharge 
were  required  to  take  out  term  in- 
surance and  hold  it  for  one  year 
before  converting.  Now  this  in- 
surance may  be  converted  at  any 
time.  If  they  had  not  purchased 
the  term  insurance  they  may  apply 
for  any  permanent  form  on  initial 
application  without  purchasing  the 
term  insurance. 

Endowment  policies  mature  for 
the  face  amount  of  the  insurance 
at  the  maturity  date.  For  exam- 
ple, an  endowment  at  age  60  for 
$10,000  provides  that  in  the  event 
of  death  prior  to  age  60  the  $10,000 
is  paid  in  one  lump  sum  or  in 
monthly  installments  to  the  bene- 
ficiary. However,  if  the  insured  is 
still  living  at  age  60,  the  $10,000 
is  paid  in  cash  or  in  monthly  in- 
stallments over  a period  of  3 to 
20  years,  whichever  the  insured 
chooses. 

This  indicates  that  endowment 
insurance  is  an  investment  by 
means  of  periodic  savings.  If  the 
premiums  become  a financial  bur- 
den the  endowment  can  be  discon- 
tinued at  any  time  after  one  year 
and  the  insured  has  a proportion- 
ately paid-up  estate. 

Other  advantages  of  NSLI  en- 
dowments are  that  this  type  of  in- 
surance is  never  subject  to  attach- 
ment, levy  or  seizure  at  any  time 
and  after  one  year  has  cash,  loan, 
paid-up  and  extended  insurance 
features. 


(^ESY 


SUIVSHlIVE  and  courtesy  are  synonyi< 
mous,  because  they  both  provoke  a 
gracious  smile.  When  the  sun  shines  on 
us  or  an  act  of  courtesy  is  extended  to- 
ward us,  we  just  can’t  help  but  feel 
happy  all  over. 


Courtesy  and  considerate 
always  pays  big  divi 
attracts  people  towa^^  'u 
drives  folks  ^ ^ 
away  from  us. 

People  are  like 
flowers;  they 
grow  best  in  the 
sunshine.  Make 
the  sun  of  cour-_ 
tesy  shine  for 
yourself  and  ^ 


others 
^resy 
dc^ss 


others.  It  pays! 


LITTLE  KNOWN  FACTS 
ABOUT  NEW  ENGLAND 

DO  YOU  KNOW  . . . 

One-half  the  land  area  of  New 
England  is  over  1000  feet  in  ele- 
vation? 

New  England  is  fortimate  in  pos- 
sessing what  is  scientifically  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  world’s  most 
stimulating  climates  both  mentally 
and  physically? 

Mile  for  mile.  New  England  has 
more  eating  places  recommended 
by  Duncan  Hines  than  any  other 
section  of  the  country? 

There  are  over  4000  miles  of 
hiking  and  bridle  trails  and  600 
golf  courses  in  the  six  New  Eng- 
land states? 

Mt.  Katahdin  in  Maine  is  the 
first  spot  in  the  United  States  to 
greet  the  rising  sun? 

Cannon  Mountain  Aerial  Tram- 
way in  New  Hampshire  is  the  only 
passenger  tramway  in  North 
America,  and  that  it  operates  year 
round,  cari-ying  150,000  passengers 
per  year? 

There  are  nine  states  producing 
maple  syrup  of  which  almost  half 


is  produced  by  Vermont  alone? 

There  are  24  state-owned  for- 
ests in  Massachusetts  alone? 

Rhode  Island  is  not  only  the 
smallest  state  in  the  union  (1214 
sq.  mi.)  but  also  the  most  densely 
populated  (674.2  persons  per  sq. 
mi.)  ? 

Connecticut  shade-grown  tobac- 
co commands  the  highest  price  per 
acre  of  any  crop  grown  in  the 
United  States? 

The  only  two  places  on  the  east 
coast  of  North  America  — where 
the  mountains  meet  the  sea — are 
Camden  and  Bar  Harbor  in 
Maine? 

The  high  water  line  of  the  New 
England  coast  is  five  thousand 
miles  long,  with  Maine’s  share  2379 
miles,  and  New  Hampshire’s  112? 

More  than  200  historic  New  Eng- 
land houses  are  regularly  open  to 
the  public? 

Many  archaeologists  believe  the 
Vikings  landed  in  New  England 
about  1000  A.D.,  and  some  believe 
they  built  the  mysterious  stone 
tower  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island? 

The  first  lighthouse  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  Boston  Light? 

Maine  had  a full-blown  desert 
just  north  of  Yarmouth? 


On  this  Memorial  Day  we  stop  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  died  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Bravely  they  marched  in  mud  and 
rain,  in  sleet  and  tropic  heat.  Now  only  their 
names  march — a processional  of  words  with 
more  meaning,  inspiration  and  pleading  than 
all  the  books  which  might  be  written  about 
war  and  peace. 
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Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 

MONTHLY  STATEMENT 

Month  of  March, 

1947 

TRIAL 

BALANCE 

Account 

Debits 

Credits 

BALANCE  SHEET  ACCOUNTS 

Cash 

$15,897.62 

Savings  Bank  Deposits  

58,204.95 

Co-operative  Bank  Shares  

14,206.53 

Bonds  

140,725.91 

Personal  Loans  

12,969.24 

Real  Estate  Loans 

8,802.08 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  

105.00 

Shares  

$280,224.03 

Income  Tax  

26.15 

Entrance  Fees  

9.75 

Guaranty  Fimd  

8,635.69 

Social  Security  Tax — Federal  

1.96 

Undivided  Earnings  

1,825.10 

Bank  Stock 

7,475.00 

Co-operative  Bank  Certificates 

35,400.00 

O.  C.  M.  R.  A.  Deposits  

2,201.79 

United  States  Bond  Redemption 

176.12 

TOTAL  balance  sheet  accounts  . . 

$293,962.45 

$292,924.47 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNTS 

Interest  

$2,720.28 

Expense  

$1,948.35 

Collection  Fees  on  Savings  Bank  In- 

surance  Premiums  

262.60 

United  States  Bond  Redemption  Fees 

3.45 

TOTAL  profit  and  loss  accounts  .... 

$1,948.35 

$2,986.33 

GRAND  TOTAL — all  accounts  . . . 

$295,910.80 

$295,910.80 

Number  at  close  of  month:  Members, 

971;  Depositors,  1;  Bor- 

rowers,  133;  Real  Estate  Loans,  8. 

Mill  No.  2 
PREP  ROOM 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 


MARY  ALBERGHINI 

After  having  several  operations, 
Tony  Martin  has  finally  returned 
to  work,  hoping  that  this  last  one 
was  a success.  We  all  hope  so  too, 
Tony. 

John  Tassinari  was  home  sick 
for  two  weeks  with  the  grippe.  It’s 
nice  to  see  you  back  with  us  again. 

Mrs.  Alvera  Manzi  is  at  home 
following  an  operation. 

Vincert  Guaraldi  has  his  Sat- 
urday nights  all  planned  out.  Have 
you  any  tips,  Vinnie? 

Mrs.  Mary  Thomas  has  returned 
to  work  on  the  night  shift  after 
being  home  since  January  1st  with 
illness. 

Our  own  “Perry  Como,”  Cha 
Cha  Costa,  is  still  crooning  to  his 
one  and  only.  Now  that  he  has 
accepted  a job  as  water  boy  for 
the  Plymouth  Olympic  basebail 
team,  that’s  one  way  to  see  a free 
game  every  time.  The  rest;  of  the 
evenings  he  spends  talking  over 
old  times  with  Tony  Almeida.  Sure 
must  be  interesting  the  way  they 
laugh  about  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tavares  are 
the  proud  parents  of  a baby  boy, 
Stanley  Richard,  born  May  1st  at 
the  Jordan  Hospital. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Furtado 
are  the  proud  parents  of  a baby 
daughter  born  May  2nd  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital. 

Nina  Costa  sure  has  her  heart 
set  on  the  “Red  Sox.” 

Joe  Val’s  hobby  is  picking  may- 


The  Rope  Room  two-man  bowl- 
ing team  deserves  much  credit, 
considering  the  handicap  they 
were  forced  to  undergo.  They 
were  trailing  next  to  the  cellar 
up  until  three  weeks  ago,  when 
George  Gould  and  Clarence  Samp- 
son were  the  only  two  men  to 
show  up  on  the  team  that  eve- 
ning. TTiey  had  to  use  three  dum- 
mies that  night  and  came  out  two 
points  ahead.  From  then  on  the 
team  did  not  lose  a point,  coming 
from  next  to  the  bottom  to  the 
fifth  place  in  three  weeks  is  a 
pretty  good  record.  Our  hat’s  off 
to  the  boys! 

A baby  daughter,  Karen  Ann, 
was  born  at  the  Jordan  Hospital 
on  April  26  to  Dorothy  Santos 
(nee  Souza). 

The  following  girls  have  been 
transferred  from  the  Rope  Room: 
Rita  Leonardi  on  April  28  to  No. 
1 Prep  Room;  Rose  Silva,  Mary 
Perry  and  Alice  Hopkins  on  May 
5 to  No.  2 Mill. 

The  forthcoming  marriage  is 
announced  of  Alice  Hopkins, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alton 
Hopkins  of  Bank  street,  Harwich- 
port,  to  James  Merada  of  Plym- 
outh, on  Wednesday,  May  21,  at 
the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  West 
Harwich.  The  couple  will  be  at- 
tended by  Rita  Merada  and 
Charles  Merada,  niece  and  nephew 
of  the  bridegroom.  They  will  leave 
for  a two  weeks’  wedding  trip. 


flowers. 

Tony  Cazale’s  favorite  song,  “It 
Had  To  Be  You.” 

Bea  Jessie  can  hardly  wait  for 
the  warm  weather  so  she  can  wear 
her  new  bathing  outfit. 

Manny  Soares  is  all  smiles  again 
now  that  he  has  finally  been  aole 
to  buy  himself  a new  battery  for 
his  car.  Let’s  take  in  the  night 
spots  now,  Manny. 


I PREP  ROOM 
I No.  1 Mill 

I 

TENNIE  ALMEIDA 

It  will  be  a happy  day  when 
Mrs.  Mary  Morin’s  son  Richard, 
who  is  in  the  Army,  will  be  issued 
a furlough  on  May  16.  Following 
the  furlough  he  expects  to  be  dis- 
charged around  June  7,  1947. 

Mary  Cravalho  has  been  home 
for  several  weeks  now  caring  for 
her  mother  who  is  ill.  We  all  hope 
Mary’s  mother  will  be  on  the  road 
to  recovery  soon. 

Alfred  Souza,  No.  1 Mill,  re- 
cently became  the  father  of  a 


bouncing  baby  boy.  Congratula- 
tions, Alfred! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Wager, 
both  workers  of  No.  1 Mill,  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  son, 
William  Wager  to  Lorraine  Oval- 
tine  of  Red  Bay,  Alabama,  the 
wedding  taking  place  at  Red  Bay, 
Alabama  on  March  22,  1947.  The 
young  couple  will  reside  with  the 
groom’s  parents  on  Cherry  street. 
Mr.  Wager  is  a spinner  in  No.  1 
Mill,  and  Mrs.  Wager  is  a feeder, 
also  in  the  same  Mill. 

She  is  here,  and  she  is  there, 
and  everywhere.  That’s  Dorothy 
Francis.  One  never  knows  where 
Dorothy  is  going  to  be  one  minute 
to  another.  Right  now  she  is  in 
No.  1 Mill  Preparation. 


Wed  April  19 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  L.  McLean,  who  were  married  in  a pretty  church 
wedding  at  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrimage  on  April  19.  Mrs.  McLean 
is  the  former  Jane  L.  Chandler,  secretary  to  Henry  Keyserling  of  the 
Accounting  Division. 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

NO.  2 MILL 

Wesley  ICnight 
Everett  Souza 
Earl  P.  Bassett,  Jr. 

Curtis  Lowe 
Mario  Spalluzzi 
Harry  C.  Stevens,  Jr. 
George  Baretti 
Robert  M.  Taylor 
Paul  R.  Bates 
John  Cicero 
Manuel  J.  Rapoza 
Albert  D.  Smith 
Harold  F.  Parma 
Andrew  Lopes 
William  Fries 
David  Furtado 
George  Churchill 
Gerald  Romano 
Francis  Goddard 
Cecil  H.  Crowell 
Henry  Covel,  Jr. 

Horace  Baker 
Adeline  Ferro 
Manuel  T.  Reposa 
Lloyd  V.  Bump 
Forrest  M.  Garnett 

No.  3 MILL 

Joseph  Raymond 


1 ITEMS  FROM  | 

I HERE  AND  THERE  | 

LAWRENCE  D.  MOSSEY 

Joe  Silva,  No.  3 Mill  steward,  is 
a hard  man  to  locate  now-a-days 
as  he  spends  all  of  his  spare  time 
at  his  “Pair  O’Dice”  at  the  pond. 

Alvin  Guidaboni,  of  the  Rope- 
walk  and  Anthony  C.  Rezendes  of 
the  Receiving  Department  attend- 
ed a banquet  and  discussion  at  the 
Boston  City  Club,  Boston,  on  Sat- 
urday, May  3. 

Mrs.  Essio  Besegai  spent  a week 
at  the  Jordan  Hospital  recently, 
but  at  this  writing  she  has  fully 
recovered. 


“Hawaiian  Nights” 
At  Audit.  May  31 

The  novelty  dances  sponsored 
by  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s 
Club  for  the  benefit  of  the  North 
Plymouth  Twi-League  are  prov- 
ing popular  and  attracting  large 
groups  to  the  Cordage  Auditorium 
every  Saturday. 

Saturday,  May  24,  will  be  “Paul 
Jones  Night”  with  old  time  polkas 
and  tag  dances  featured  while  on 
May  31,  an  unusual  feature  is 
promised  called  “H  a w a i i a n 
Nights”  complete  with  Hawaiian 
decorations,  music  and  costumes. 

Last  Saturday’s  “Sadie  Hawkins 
Dance”  turned  the  Auditorium 
into  a veritable  “Skunk  Hollow” 
with  men  appearing  in  dungarees 
and  the  ladies  in  their  own  ver- 
sions of  Daisy  Mae. 

All  proceeds  of  the  dances  are 
turned  over  to  the  North  Plym- 
outh Twi-League. 


HARRIS  HALL 


JOYCE  PALMER 

We  all  miss  Frances  Nutterville 
who  has  left  us  to  devote  her  time 
to  housekeeping,  and  above  all,  to 
prepare  for  her  Navy  son,  who  is 
expected  sometime  in  June. 

Eleanor  Vacchi  has  been  dieting 
for  the  past  few  months,  but 
Thursday  night  her  long  weeks  of 
starvation  were  forgotten  at  the 
annual  Bowling  Banquet,  where 
she  had  roast  turkey  with  all  the 
trimmings. 

Joan  Lewis  celebrated  her  18th 
wedding  anniversary  on  April  27th, 
with  a private  party  at  her  home. 

Eleanor  Vacchi  went  to  Boston 
with  her  bowling  team  on  April  25. 
They  saw  “Everything  On  Ice,”  at 
the  Center  Theater. 

Joan  Lewis  entertained  her  two 
sisters  on  Mother’s  Day,  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Costa  from  Southbridge,  and 
Mrs.  John  Martin  from  Stoughton. 


Lawrence  “Pop”  Kuhn  and  Jesse 
Caton,  Head  House  workers,  spent 
a few  days  trout  fishing  at  Peter’s 
Pond  on  the  Cape.  But  next  time, 
boys,  don’t  forget  the  lunch. 


Planning  Ahead  ? 

YOUR  CREDIT  UNION 

IS  THE  PLACE 
TO  START 

SAVINGS  and  LOANS 
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AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Between  showers  the  other  Sun- 
day afternoon  ye  scribe  ambled  off 
to  town  and  just  before  reaching 
Centennial  Street  bumped  into 
George  “Sunny”  Hanelt  who  was 
walking  along  with  his  better  half, 
the  former  wheeling  a carriage 
containing  one  of  his  two  off- 
spring. George  was  sporting  dark 
glasses,  the  result  of  an  accident 
incurred  while  loading  twine  into 
a freight  car.  Seems  he  was  nail- 
ing a board  in  place  when  the 
hammer  suddenly  and  without 
reason  miscued,  causing  the  nail 
to  fly  back  into  his  face,  striking 
him  on  the  right  eyelid.  He  was 
taken  to  the  nurses,  and  that  same 
day  whisked  to  Boston  in  the 
“Company  Car”  where  for  the  next 
few  days  he  was  a patient  at  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary. Some  of  the  best  medics 
in  the  state  looked  him  over,  or- 
dered him  to  keep  a bandage  over 
his  orbs,  and  finally  discharged 
him  with  instructions  to  take  it 
easy  for  a few  weeks.  The  dark 
glasses  are  handy  for  keeping  out 
the  glare  of  the  sun  (what  sun?) 
and  when  “Sunny”  dropped  in  the 
other  day  to  say  “howdy”  he  also 
mentioned  having  to  submit  to  a 
daily  dose  of  eye  drops.  “Sunny” 
further  states  that  while  the  in- 
jured eye  causes  objects  to  appear 
blurry  the  condition  is  improving 
every  day.  Said  he  of  his  stay  at 
the  Hub  hospital:  “I  never  smoked 
so  much  in  my  life!” 

Sax  tooter  Bob  Nichols  can 
hardly  wait  for  the  summer  danc- 
ing season  to  get  under  way.  Comes 
warm  weather  (miracles  can  hap- 
pen) Bob  will  be  heard  regularly 
at  White  Horse  Beach  and  other 
summer  magnets. 

Memoirs  of  New  Caledonia: 
Juin,  the  black  boy  who  swept  and 
cleaned  our  office  each  morning, 
was  typical  of  the  pioneer  stock 
located  in  that  neck  of  the  woods. 
He  proudly  boasted  of  being  fifty- 
nine  years  of  age,  w'as  a veteran 
of  World  War  I,  and  walked  with 
a limp  in  his  right  foot  due  to  a 
wound  received  in  action.  His  en- 
tire clothing  consisted  of  an  old 
pair  of  overalls  and  a tattered 
sweater.  Shoes  and  stockings  were 
something  strange  and  unneces- 
sary to  him.  Come  fair  weather  or 
foul  his  wearing  apparel  remained 
the  same  and  he  never  complained 
of  a cold  or  of  having  been  sick  a 
day  in  his  life.  He  cut  his  own 
hair,  and  washed  his  feet  by  sim- 
ply dipping  them,  one  at  a time, 
into  the  nearest  gutter.  His  salary 
was  $2.00  a week  and  his  wants 
wei’e  simple.  A package  of  cigar- 
ettes could  keep  him  happy  for  a 
couple  of  days,  while  a few  bana- 
nas or  apples  constituted  his  great- 
est luxury.  Whenever  the  French 
declared  a holiday — and  they  were 
numerous — he  would  adorn  him- 
self with  his  Army  uniform,  which 
glittered  with  medals,  and  strut 
back  and  forth  beaming  with 
pride.  He  hit  the  hay  at  an  early 
hour  and  was  up  at  the  crack  of 
dawn,  continually  claiming  that 
this  habit  would  enable  him  to 
live  to  one  hundred  years  of  age. 


WANTED  — Apartment  of  5 or 
more  rooms.  Please  call  1944-J. 
World  War  Veteran  with  wife  and 
small  child. 


No.  3 Mill 


VIRGINIA  IZZO 

Joe  Silva  is  hoping  that  warm 
weather  will  hurry  and  come  so 
that  he  can  spend  his  week-ends 
at  his  cottage  at  Micajah’s  Pond. 

Primo  Corsini  has  returned  to 
his  work  in  the  mill  after  being 
out  two  weeks  with  a sprained 
wrist  sustained  in  a fall. 

Albertina  Ferreira  has  asked  for 
a two  weeks’  leave  of  absence  to 
take  care  of  her  daughter  who  has 
just  given  birth  to  a baby  boy. 

We  welcome  to  the  mill  Joseph 
Raymond,  a new  employee  who 
was  recently  transferred  from  No. 
2 Mill. 

Manuel  Alves,  a coil  machine 
operator,  has  been  confined  to  his 
home  for  a couple  of  weeks  with 
the  grippe. 

Hortense  Almeida,  a prep-room 
worker,  has  been  ill  the  past  two 
weeks  with  a throat  infection.  The 
girls  miss  you,  and  we  all  wish  you 
a speedy  recovery. 

If  anyone  should  wander 
through  the  mill  before  the  whistle 
blows  at  7:30  and  1:00  they’d  find 
a group  of  fellows  on  the  main 
floor  and  another  on  the  upstairs 
floor  in  a huddle  with  their  hands 
moving  as  fast  as  their  mouths, 
and  the  main  topic  is  baseball. 
Who  hit  a home  run!  Who  struck 
out!  Ted  Williams  must  be  their 
favorite  because  his  name  is 
thrown  back  and  forth  dozens  of 
times. 

Elizabeth  Bergami  attended  the 
show  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  with 
Maurice  Chevalier  in  person. 

Virginia  Izzo  was  one  of  the 
many  invited  guests  at  a wedding 
in  Everett  on  Mother’s  Day.  The 
bride  is  a very  close  friend. 


I LORING  1 

I READING  ROOM  | 

I I 

The  following  books  have  been 
added  to  the  Loring  Library  since 
the  last  issue  of  the  Cordage  News. 

Non-Fiction 

OUR  ISLAND  LIGHTHOUSE,  by 
Bernice  Richmond 

Worth-IVhile  Novels 
THERE  WAS  A TIME,  by  Taylor 
Caldwell,  pseud. 

MAGNIFICENT  BARB,  by  Dana 

WIND  ACROSS  THE  WORLD,  by 
Dorothy  Graham 

MR,  BREMBLE’S  BUTTONS,  by 
Dorothy  Langley 

DEVIL  AT  WESTEASE,  by  Victo- 
ria Sackville-West 
SASSAFRAS  HILL,  by  C.  A,  Smart 
Historical  Fiction 
SCARLET  PATCH,  by  Bruce  Lan- 
CRfStcr 

THE  VIXENS,  by  Frank  Yerby 

Light  Fiction 

CANDLE  IN  THE  MORNING,  by 
H.  T.  Miller 

Mystery  and  Detective  Stories 
DRAWBACK  TO  MURDER,  by 
Barber  and  Schabelitz 
MISS  AGATHA  DOUBLES  WITH 
DEATH,  by  H,  L.  V.  Fletcher 
FINAL  CURTAIN,  by  Ngaio  Marsh 
MISS  WITHERS  REGRETS,  by 
Stuart  Palmer 

Western  Stories 

SHADOW  RANGE,  by  Curtis 
Bishop 

VALLEY  OF  WILD  HORSES,  by 
Zane  Grey 

MASTER  OF  THE  MESA,  by  W. 
C.  MacDonald 


AWARDED  PRIZE 

IN  RADIO  CONTEST 

Alvin  Guidaboni  of  the  Rope- 
walk  was  recently  awarded  a Bulo- 
va  wrist  watch  for  submitting  one 
of  the  winning  ideas  on  the  “Fish- 
ing and  Hunting  Club  of  the  Air.” 

The  program  consists  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  the  subject 
of  hunting  and  fishing  and  is 
broadcast  at  10  o’clock  Monday 
evenings  over  the  Mutual  network. 
Listeners  are  offered  prizes  for 
submitting  original  questions  that 
are  later  answered  over  the  air. 

Alvin’s  question,  which  was  on 
the  subject  of  squirrels,  and  the 
answer  were  given  on  Monday, 
April  21. 


RETIRES 


NICOLAS  MONTEIRO 

Nicolas  Monteiro  retired  on  May 
2,  1947,  after  31  years  of  continu- 
ous service,  receiving  a retirement 
wage.  At  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement Nicolas  worked  in  the 
Rope  Room,  but  he  has  also 
worked  in  the  Department  of 
Grounds  and  No.  2 Mill.  Con- 
gratulations, Nick,  on  your  many 
years  of  service.  Here’s  to  as  many 
years  of  leisure  in  the  days  ahead! 

BOY  SCOUTS  PAY 

VISIT  TO  PLANT 

Boy  Scout  troops  from  Middle- 
boro  and  Miramar  have  toured 
the  plant  during  the  past  month, 
the  Middleboro  group  making  a 
visit  here  on  April  15  while  the 
group  from  the  Island  Creek  Mis- 
sion House  made  the  tour  on  April 
24. 

About  twenty  scouts  were  in 
each  group  and  they  were  taken 
through  the  plant  by  John  Bailey 
and  William  Gilman.  Before  leav- 
ing they  were  presented  with 
copies  of  our  knot  booklet,  “Use- 
ful Knots  and  How  to  Tie  Them.” 


ROPE  WALK 


JOHN  J.  SMITH 

John  Marshall  has  just  returned 
to  work  after  a tour  through 
Washington,  D.  C.  John  took  this 
trip  once  before  some  years  ago 
and  enjoyed  it  so  much  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  do  it  again. 

Pigeon  Racing  has  become  quite 
a fad  in  Plymouth  and  quite  a few 
employees  have  taken  an  interest 
in  the  sport.  The  Rope  Walk  gang 
have  their  eye  on  one  pigeon  as  it 
takes  its  basic  training  and  are 
willing  to  wager  it  will  be  a hard 
bird  to  beat  in  competition. 


LABORATORY 


MARIE  VERNAZZARO 
Congratulations 

Mrs.  Belinda  Jesse  of  Castle 
street  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter  Bella,  to 
Gerald  Romano,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Romano  of  Brad- 
ford street,  Plymouth.  Both  Miss 
Jesse  and  Mr.  Romano  were  grad- 
uates from  Plymouth  High  School, 
class  of  1942,  and  both  are  at 
present  employed  in  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company,  Miss 
Jesse  in  the  Lab  and  Mr.  Romano 
in  No.  2 Mill.  No  date  has  been 
set  for  the  wedding. 

Eleanor  Basinski  of  the  Lab  has 
also  announced  her  engagement 
to  Oscar  Roaldy  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Both  were  graduates  of  Lancaster, 
High,  Lancaster,  suburb  of  Buffa- 
lo, N.  Y.  Miss  Basinski  attended 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  is  now  residing  with 
her  brother,  Leonard  Basinski 
of  19  Clyfton  street,  Plymouth. 
E.  R.  E.  T.  M.  1/c  Roaldy  is  now 
sei-ving  with  the  U.  S.  Navy,  being 
on  a thirty  day  leave  from  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  Naval  Base. 

Both  Miss  Basinski  and  Miss 
Jesse  were  presented  with  bou- 
quets of  lovely  red  roses  and  per- 
fume at  the  announcement  of 
their  engagements. 

On  our  sick  list  this  month  in 
the  Lab  were  Bella  Jesse  who  was 
out  May  1,  2,  5,  and  Chapin  Har- 
ris, who  was  out  May  6,  7,  8. 

On  Tuesday,  May  6,  the  Lab 
was  honored  with  the  visits  of 
Dr,  Pr indie’s  grandmother,  mother 
and  wife.  The  ladies  were  shown 
through  both  the  old  and  the  new 
Laboratories. 

On  May  7,  Eleanor  Basinski 
showed  her  brother  Edwin 
through  the  Lab  and  also  through 
the  mill.  Ed  plays  second  base  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  who  were 
in  Boston  that  week  playing  the 
Boston  Braves. 

The  fellows  have  had  another 
get-together,  this  time  at  Fred 
Travers’  with  everyone  having  a 
swell  time.  Especially  when  it 
came  time  for  the  scallions  and 
cream  cheese. 

It  seems  as  if  spring  has  finally 
entered  the  Lab.  Everett  Warner 
had  on  the  brown  and  white  ox- 
fords for  the  first  time  May  12. 


Most  of  the  Rope  Walk  gang  are 
still  working  in  the  Receiving  De- 
partment on  an  extended  tempo- 
rary transfer. 


PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  BUCK 


let  go  of  that  rope!" 
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Joe  Freyermuth  Keeps  "Em  Flying 


(Below)  The  first  pigeon  returns  to  the 
Sea  View  Loft  and  Joe  Freyermuth  hastens 
to  remove  the  rubber  band  from  its  foot. 
These  bands  are  piaced  on  the  birds  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Pilgrim  Fiying  Club  just  be- 
fore the  birds  are  shipped.  (Right)  Joe  quick- 
ly places  the  countermark  in  a smali  metal 
container  and  this  he  drops  into  the  clock, 
which  registers  the  exact  time  to  the  split 
second.  After  his  third  bird  comes  in,  Joe 
takes  the  clock  to  the  club  headquarters 
where  he  meets  with  other  members  and  the 
winners  of  the  race  are  determined. 


M'jAYni;\y 

lOFT 


When  Joe  Freyermuth ’s  son 
Frederick  went  off  to  war  in  1943 
he  entrusted  his  pigeons  and  lofts 
to  his  father’s  safekeeping. 

So  carefully  did  Joe,  who  works 
in  the  Rope  Room,  care  for  the 
birds  that  he  became  an  ardent 
homing  pigeon  enthusiast  himself 
and  when  his  son  came  back  the 
boy  hadn’t  the  heart  to  reclaim 
the  birds- — that  would  make  him 
feel  like  a lad  who  forbids  his 
father  to  play  with  his  electric 
trains!  And  moreover  young  Fred 
plans  to  go  to  college  in  a few 
months  anyway,  so  now  it’s  Joe’s 
hobby  and  Fred  looks  on. 

Joe’s  loft  numbers  almost  100 
birds.  These  are  divided  into 
three  groups:  breeders,  “old”  or 
flying  birds,  and  the  young  pig- 
eons, which  won’t  fly  until  next 
fall.  Joe  has  eleven  pairs  of 
breeders,  most  of  which  were 
bought  from  a California  firm  at 
a cost  of  close  to  $50  a pair.  Na- 
turally these  must  never  be  al- 
lowed out  of  the  loft  as  they  would 
return  to  California. 

The  pigeons  are  bred  for  racing, 
of  course,  and  right  now  the  rac- 
ing season  for  old  birds  is  at  its 
height.  Joe  has  28  of  these  “old” 
birds  and  every  week  - end  he 
packs  about  25  of  them  into  wicker 
baskets  and  takes  them  to  the 
railroad  station  where,  together 
with  birds  from  other  Plymouth 
lofts,  they  are  shipped  to  Boston. 
In  Boston  the  pigeons  join  the 
other  homers  of  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton Concourse  and  the  entire 
flock  of  racers  numbering  some 
1500  birds  are  sent  to  the  city 
where  the  race  is  scheduled  to 
begin. 

’The  old  bird  races  run  for  ten 
weeks  and  each  week  the  starting 
point  is  a city  more  distant  than 
the  week  before.  The  last  and 
longest  race  of  the  season  will  be 
held  on  July  5 from  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  a distance  of  600  miles. 

Preparing  a pigeon  for  racing 
requires  plenty  of  patience  and 
hard  work,  Joe  can  tell  you.  The 
proper  loft  must  be  provided  to 
exact  specifications  and  sectioned 
off  for  the  three  groups  of  birds. 
It  must  be  airtight,  but  well  ven- 
tilated, and  built  on  high,  dry 
ground  near  other  buildings  or 
landmarks  such  as  tall  chimneys 
so  that  it  will  be  easily  recognized 
by  the  homing  pigeons. 

PIGEON  FOOD 

’Then  the  bird  feed  must  be  pre- 
pared and  pigeon  diet  includes 
such  unusual  food  as  soft  brick, 
red  building  sand,  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, red  pepper,  hard-boiled  egg 
yolk  and  the  eggshell  too  (but 
apparently  not  the  egg  white) , 
garlic,  and  a piece  of  dried  salt 
codfish,  which  the  pigeon  manual 
states,  should  be  hung  on  a nail. 


Then  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  birds  do  not  catch  cold  or  any 
of  the  various  bird  diseases. 

The  first  step  in  training  the 
pigeon  is  to  get  him  accustomed 
to  its  home  and  to  the  owner’s 
presence.  After  the  birds  are  a 
few  weeks  old  Joe  takes  them  out 
for  little  practice  flights,  varying 
from  a few  yards  at  first  and 
gradually  increasing  to  thirty  or 
forty  miles,  to  get  them  in  condi- 
tion for  longer  flights. 

After  this  the  birds  are  ready 
to  compete  in  the  young  bird 
series  which  start  in  September. 
Then  by  the  following  spring,  they 
become  “old  birds”  and  are  then 
entered  in  the  longer  races. 

Every  pigeon  entered  in  a race 
must  have  a rubber  identification 
band  placed  around  its  leg.  Then 
as  soon  as  the  pigeon  returns  to 
the  loft  the  rubber  band  is  re- 
moved, placed  in  a metal  cap- 
sule and  this  is  dropped  into  a 
sensitive  clock  which  registers  the 
exact  time  of  the  bird’s  return  to 
the  second.  The  clocks  of  each 
member  of  the  club  are  synchro- 
nized before  the  race  and  any 
member  found  tampering  with 
the  clock  can  be  expelled  from  the 
club. 

Excitement  reaches  a high 
pitch  at  about  the  time  the  birds 
are  expected  home  and  the  pig- 
eoneers  telephone  one  another  to 
inquire  if  any  birds  have  been 
spotted  yet.  TTiey  scan  the  sky  at 
frequent  intervals,  clock  in  hand, 
and  when  a bird  is  spotted  they 
spring  into  action. 

The  pigeons  are  apt  to  circle 
the  loft  several  times  before  en- 
tering it  and  this  is  when  Joe 
uses  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade  in 
trying  to  induce  the  bird  into  the 
trap,  for  every  second  counts.  He 
rattles  corn  as  an  enticement, 
and  whistles  and  calls  softly  to 
the  bird. 

After  the  time  has  been  clocked, 
Joe  figures  the  speed  at  which  the 
bird  has  flown,  for  it  is  this  aver- 
age speed  that  determines  the 
winner  of  the  race.  An  old  bird 
averages  1200  yards  a minute,  but 
a bird  flying  with  the  wind  can 
attain  a speed  of  1900  yards  a 
minute,  which  is  faster  than  a 
mile  a minute. 

MIRACLE  OF  STAMINA 

Just  how  the  homer  can  wing 
his  way  home  in  so  short  a time 
is  something  science  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  discover,  but  it  is 
believed  to  be  a super  sense  of 
direction  in  the  bird’s  brain.  Cer- 
tainly a flight  of  600  miles  with- 
out stopping  is  a miracle  of  intel- 
ligence and  stamina.  This  hom- 
ing instinct  makes  the  birds  par- 
ticularly desirable  to  the  United 
States  Army  and  in  the  recent 


war  they  achieved  a service  rec- 
ord worthy  of  note.  In  fact,  in 
our  Lend  - Lease  arrangement, 
what  England  asked  for  first  was 
3000  planes  and  3000  homing 
pigeons. 

To  the  novice  in  pigeon  train- 
ing, Joe  has  these  helpful  hints 
to  offer:  the  love  of  food,  loft, 
mate  and  family  are  the  strong- 
est control  a fancier  has  over  his 
feathered  charges  and  he  must 
make  the  most  of  them  in  train- 
ing a pigeon  for  racing.  As  the 
pigeon  is  shipped  he  carries  with 
him  a definite  picture  of  his  home 
and  when  he  returns  everything 
should  be  the  same  as  when  he 
left  it.  There  should  be  some  of 
the  reward  feed  he  is  expecting 
and  he  should  find  his  family 
there  waiting  for  him,  and  his 
nest  unoccupied. 

It’s  not  a good  idea  to  fly  mates 
together  because  they  tend  to  fly 
together  and  retard  each  other. 
Moreover,  they  may  decide  to  go 
housekeeping  somewhere  else.  ’The 
only  time  Joe  sends  mates  off  to 
a race  together  is  when  they  have 
eggs  about  to  hatch. 

LOSS  SMALL 

Loss  of  birds  in  a race  is  sur- 
prisingly small.  Last  season  Joe 
lost  only  six  of  them  by  failure 
to  return,  although  sickness  took 
a toll  of  fifteen  birds.  When 
pigeons  are  too  old  for  flying 
there’s  not  much  you  can  do  with 
them  but  kill  them.  They  are 
quite  a delicacy,  but  Joe  will  have 
no  part  of  them. 

“They’re  pets  to  me.  I couldn’t 
eat  them.” 

So  he  passes  them  out  to  the 
neighbors. 

The  local  club  members  indulge 
in  a mild  form  of  betting  on  the 
races,  “pooling”  a small  sum  of 
money  which  is  awarded  to  the 
person  owning  the  winner  of  the 
race. 

Joe  has  more  than  fifty  diplo- 
mas which  have  been  awarded 
him  by  the  Greater  Boston  Con- 
course for  his  pigeons.  One  of 
these  was  won  by  one  of  his  birds 
which  came  in  third  in  competi- 
tion with  1100  other  birds  from 
the  Concourse,  which  includes 
lofts  in  Boston.  Quincy,  Taunton, 
Waltham  and  several  other  Massa- 
chusetts cities. 

Pedigree  is  an  important  factor 
in  breeding  homers  and  most 
pigeon  fanciers  keep  detailed  rec- 
ords of  the  birds’  geneology. 
Speaking  of  pedigree,  history  tells 
us  that  the  Pilgrims  smuggled  a 
pair  of  pigeons  aboard  the  May- 
flower, so  when  Joe  sees  one  of  his 
birds  strutting  and  cooing  with 
self  - satisfaction,  he  brags  that 
“that  bird’s  ancestors  must  have 
come  over  on  the  Majrflower!” 


MAIN  OFFICE 


EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

Miss  Mary  Burke,  the  comptom- 
eter operator  in  the  Cost  Depart- 
ment, has  resigned  and  returned 
to  her  home  in  Providence. 

Leona  Vannah  of  the  Purchas- 
ing Department  was  absent  a few 
days  recently,  due  to  the  death  of 
her  grandfather  in  Maine. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Hall,  who  formerly 
was  connected  with  the  Traffic 
Department,  has  accepted  a posi- 
tion with  the  Barnes  Worsted 
Mills  of  Kingston. 

Quite  a few  of  our  men  have 
been  drawn  as  jurors  to  serve  on 
the  Goodale  case  which  started 
recently  in  the  Plymouth  Superior 
Court. 

Congratulations  to  Ann  Peterson 
of  the  Cost  Department,  on  her 
engagement  to  John  Henry  Reid, 
Jr.,  of  North  Quincy. 

Miss  Martha  Nickerson  of  Dux- 
bury  has  joined  our  forces.  We 
welcome  her  to  the  Cost  Depart- 
ment and  hope  she  will  like  us. 

Christine  Gilligan  and  Laura 
Lamborghini  are  busy  right  now 
in  the  formation  of  a bowline  team 
of  the  office  girls.  They  all  seem 
much  interested  and  fourteen  have 
already  signed  up.  Last  Friday 
night  they  did  a little  practice 
work  and  Mary  Bettencourt  gave 
an  excellent  showing  of  her  skill. 
Keep  it  up,  Mary,  and  perhaps 
you  can  show  the  men  bowlers 
what  the  ladies  can  do. 

Arthur  Holden,  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Sales  Manager,  is  spending 
a two  weeks’  vacation  at  New 
Brunswick,  salmon  fishing. 


I SPINNING  ROOM 
I Mill  No.  1 

I 

DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

Miss  Evelyn  Silva,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Silva,  was  ten- 
dered a shower  on  April  24th  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Silva  in  honor  of  her  approaching 
marriage  to  Walter  Furtado  of 
Cambridge.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  on  June  8th. 

Spencer  Brewster  is  the  proud 
and  happy  father  of  a bouncing 
baby  boy  born  on  May  9th.  Con- 
gratulations, Spence! 

Richard  Voght  celebrated  his 
birthday  on  May  8th  with  a supper 
at  Priscilla’s. 

“Happy  Days  are  Here  Again” 
for  Mary  Bastoni.  Arthur  Ragaz- 
zini  has  come  back  to  work  and 
everything  is  normal. 

A swell  time  was  had  at  the 
Bowling  Banquet  and  Martha 
Lemius  seemed  to  be  doing  all 
right. 

Baseball  season  has  arrived  in 
Plymouth,  and  the  Plymouth 
Olympics  lost  the  second  straight 
game  8-2,  to  Whitman,  but  there 
will  be  other  games  and  we  know, 
more  wins,  so  let’s  all  go  down  and 
watch  them  come  through. 


The  value  of  farm  buildings  fell 
more  than  20%  from  1930  to  1940; 
from  $13  billion  to  $10  biUlon. 
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YOUR  GARDEN  IN  JUNE 


June  is  a great  garden  month: 
Nights  are  warm,  days  are  sunny 
and  rainfall  is  usually  abundant. 

It’s  not  too  late  to  plant:  That 
is  the  big  message  this  month. 
Those  who  plant  everything  in 
April  or  May  and  then  forget  about 
it  never  realize  the  possibilities  of 
their  garden. 

What  to  plant:  Late  or  succes- 
sion plantings  of  lettuce,  radishes, 
beets,  sweet  corn,  snap  beans,  and 
almost  all  the  short-season  crops. 
Wait  until  later  to  plant  turnips, 
Chinese  cabbage,  spinach  and 
those  crops  which  do  better  in  the 
cool  weather  of  September. 

Hot  weather  crops:  Such  as  to- 
matoes, lima  beans,  peppers,  egg 
plants,  cucumbers,  and  all  the  vine 
crops  can  still  be  planted  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Weeds  grow  fast  in  June  and 
must  be  controlled  by  regular  hoe- 
ings.  Try  a scuffle  hoe — it  saves 
time.  Better  still,  if  your  garden  is 
large,  use  a wheel  hoe  with  a knife 
blade.  Veteran  gardeners  swear  by 
them  for  cultivating;  also  good  for 
making  furrows  for  planting,  etc. 

Hand  weeding  and  thinning  go 
together.  If  you  want  decent-size 
crops,  you  must  thin  and  do  it 
promptly.  Thinnings  of  lettuce, 
beets,  etc.,  can  be  used.  Baby  car- 
rots are  delicious  cooked  or  in 
salads.  Vegetable  tops  are  good  in 
soups. 

Starter  solutions  are  useful  in 
transplanting ; can  be  made  by  dis- 
solving plant  food  in  water.  Any 
good  complete  commercial  ferti- 
lizer will  do.  Two  or  three  pounds 
of  a high-analysis  plant  food  to  50 
gallons  of  water  is  about  right. 
Regular  mixtures  of  Victory  Gar- 
den fertilizer  (5-10-5)  require 
about  10  pounds  to  make  50  gallons 
of  solution.  Many  growers  of  can- 
ning tomatoes  and  other  commer- 
cial crops  use  transplanting  solu- 
tions regularly.  It  eases  the  shock, 
quickens  growth  of  the  plants 
moved. 

Succession  crops  should  follow 
early  peas,  radishes,  spinach  and 
other  crops  as  they  are  consumed. 
Prepare  the  soil  well  and  add  fresh 
plant  food.  Never  allow  chemical 
fertilizer  to  contact  roots  or  leaves 
of  plants. 

Bugs  — bugs  — bugs!  Keep  your 
sprayer  or  dust  gun  loaded  and 
never  give  an  insect  a break.  On 
such  things  as  beans,  a dusting 
once  or  twice  a week  is  necessary 
if  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  is 
around. 

Cabbage  worms  are  active  now. 
Easily  controlled  if  you  dust  or 


In  the  merry  month  of  May, 

When  winds  are  soft,  and  skies  are 
blue. 

Just  think  of  ALL  the  wondrous 
things 

Your  Savings  Bonds  will  do — for 
YOU! 


spray  after  every  rain.  Rotenone 
is  safest  to  use,  but  arsenate  of 
lead  and  other  chemical  poisons 
including  DDT  are  safe,  if  not  used 
on  plant  parts  which  are  to  be 
eaten. 

2.  4~D  is  the  new  wonder  weed 
killer  for  lawns.  It  comes  under 
various  trade  names  and  most 
brands  are  O.K.  Buy  from  a reli- 
able firm  and  follow  directions. 
See  new  leaflet  on  weed  killers. 
Broad-leaved  weeds  and  wild  gar- 
lic succumb,  leaving  the  grasses. 
Does  not  kill  crab  grass  which  may 
be  smothered  out  with  a piece  of 
tarred  paper,  canvas  or  old  rug. 
Crab  grass  can’t  stand  shade.  Un- 
fortunately, 2,  4-D  also  kills  clover 
and  other  useful  plants,  so  care 
must  be  used  not  to  let  it  touch 
them. 

Remember:  It’s  thrifty  to  grow 
a garden  this  year! 

GARDENING  FOR  BEAUTY 

Annuals  may  still  be  sown  for 
late  flowering.  Plant  a border 
around  your  vegetable  garden,  or 
a few  rows  between  for  cutting. 

Shrubs  which  have  already  flow- 
ered such  as  forsythia  may  be 
pruned  now,  taking  out  dead  wood, 
stems  which  are  old  and  spent,  etc. 

Roses  and  other  flowers  must  be 
watched  for  aphis  and  other  in- 
sects, also  for  blights  and  other 
diseases.  They  repay  good  care. 

Gladiolas,  dahlias  and  other 
summer  bulbs  may  still  be  planted. 

Plenty  to  do  in  June  but  it  pays 
dividends  in  both  food  and  beauty. 

First  Game  Tonite 
Of  No.  Ply.  League 

With  appropriate  flag-raising 
and  first-ball  ceremonies,  the 
Cordage  Club  and  Govoni  Post  of 
Kingston  will  await  the  “Play  Ball” 
tonight.  May  19,  that  will  inaugu- 
rate the  opening  game  of  the 
North  Plymouth  Twi-League  at  the 
Standish  Avenue  Playground. 

During  the  past  week  all  six 
teams  comprising  the  League : Noy 
Furtado’s  St.  John’s  Team  of  Car- 
ver, Frank  Govoni’s  Govoni  Post 
of  Kingston,  Ralph  Blakeman’s 
Duxbury  Legionnaires:  and  the 
three  Plymouth  teams,  Sam  Cos- 
ta’s Independents,  Johnny  Pickle’s 
Portuguese  National  Club  and  Stan 
Remick’s  Cordage  Club  team,  have 
been  out  practicing  and  fast 
rounding  into  shape. 

All  games  are  scheduled  for 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
nights  with  Friday  evenings  for 
postponed  games.  League  officials 
are  Frank  Balboni,  president; 
George  Strassel,  secretary;  and 
Stan  Remick,  treasurer.  The 
league  umpires  are  Frank  Gardner, 
George  Strassel  and  Nick  Strassel, 
while  Harold  Gallerani  is  the  offi- 
cial scorer. 

— Frank  Balboni 


The  Valenziano  Cousins 


BERT  ON  THE  MOUND 


Bert  Lanman  of  the  Traffic  De- 
partment pitches  the  first  ball  of 
the  Olympics’  1947  season  to  Ellis 
W.  Brewster  at  bat,  with  Briga- 
dier-General Andrew  J.  Carr  be- 
hind the  plate. 

Mixed  Doubles 

In  Full  Swing 

Mixed  doubles  began  at  the 
Cordage  Club  on  Monday,  May  12, 
with  the  following  pairs  bowling 
together:  Anna  Munch  and  George 
Gould,  Martha  Lemius  and  Harry 
Rezendes,  Alice  Matinzi  and  Don 
Cavicchi,  Nancie  Murray  and  Vin- 
cent Stefani,  Amanda  Besse  and 
Peter  Brigida,  Eleanor  Tassinari 
and  Ronald  MacDuffe,  Esmeralda 
Brenner  and  Louis  Scalabroni, 
Justa  Santos  and  John  Edwards, 
Louise  Mullaney  and  John  De- 
Felice,  Eleanor  Vecchi  and  Libro 
Zammarchi,  Wanda  Darsch  and 
Joseph  Ferreira,  Gingo  Manfredi 
and  Charles  Hurle, 

On  Tuesday:  Bianca  Manfredi 
and  Mario  DeFelice,  Dorothy  Go- 
voni and  John  Kuhn,  Virginia  Izzo 
and  Victor  Scagliarini,  Ethel  Cos- 
ta and  Antone  Valenziano,  Doro- 
thy Francis  and  Gerald  Rezendes, 


Gala  Opening  For 
Olympics  1947  Debut 

With  Bert  Lanman  on  the 
mound,  Andy  Carr  behind  the 
plate  and  Ellis  Brewster  at  bat,  the 
Plymouth  Olympics  opened  their 
1947  baseball  season  at  the  Stand- 
ish Avenue  Playground  on  Sunday, 
May  11. 

On  the  third  pitch  Mr.  Brewster 
smashed  a double  over  second  base 
and  the  ’47  season  was  underway 
for  the  Old  Colony  League.  Despite 
the  poor  weather  that  made  it  im- 
possible to  get  into  condition,  it 
was  a well-played  game  between 
the  Olympics  and  the  Carlyle  Club 
of  Whitman  with  the  visiting  team 
defeating  the  locals  7 to  2, 

Appropriate  flag-raising  cere- 
monies were  held  before  the  game 
with  Mr.  Lanman  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Selectmen,  Mr. 
Brewster  and  Brigadier-General 
Andrew  Carr  raising  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  the  strains  of  the  Na- 
tional Anthem  played  by  the  Le- 
gion Band  of  Plymouth. 

On  Saturday,  May  24,  the  Olym- 
pics will  meet  West  Bridgewater, 
while  on  Sunday,  June  1,  the  local 
team  will  play  Norwell. 


Deolinda  Costa  and  Donald  May- 
ers, Mary  Hurle  and  John  Scala- 
broni, Eleanor  Nicoli  and  Law- 
rence Kuhn,  Marie  Vernazzaro 
and  John  Canevazzi,  Rose  Valen- 
ziano and  George  Berardi, 

Wednesday:  Lina  Balboni  and 
Louis  Lima,  Gertrude  Mori  and 
Edward  Rossi,  Anna  Gardner  and 
Les  Gould,  Elsie  Maccaferri  and 
Antone  Pedro,  Esther  McLean  and 
John  Gascoyne,  Euphemia  Davis 
and  Warren  Kourtz,  Bella  Testoni 
and  Kenneth  Davis,  Evelyn  Boyle 
and  George  Fontaine,  Alice  Grecco 
and  John  Silva,  Bella  Jesse  and 
August  Lenzi. 


Irate  Parent  (shaking  stick) : 
“I’ll  teach  you  to  make  love  to 
my  daughter,  young  man,” 

Suitor:  “I  wish  you  would,  sir, 
for  I don’t  seem  to  be  making 
very  much  headway.” 


“Here’s  your  ring  back,  I cannot 
marry  you,  for  I love  another.” 
“Who  is  he?” 

“You’re  not  going  to  kill  him?” 
“No,  I’ll  sell  him  the  ring.” 


NOW  YOU  CAN  HAVE 


AVINGS  />/»4eCURITY 

Your  Mutual  Savings  Bank  now  oflFers 
modern  SAVINGS-INSURANCE  PACK- 
AGE  PLANS  that  provide  two-way  bene- 
fits for  you  and  your  family.  For  one  deposit  a 
month,  you  obtain  a growing  savings  account 
plus  the  protection  of  Savings  Bank  Life  Insur- 
ance issued  direct-to-the-buyer  at  lowest  cost. 


Stop  in  now  at  your  Mutual  Savings  Bank  and  select 
your  SAVINGS-INSURANCE  PACKAGE  PLAN. 
See  for  yourself  the  values  you  can  accumulate  by 
making  regular  deposits  of  $10  a month  for  10  years. 
Here  are  illustrations  for  a person  aged  30. 


Cash  in 

Cash  Surrender 
Value  of 

Total  Cash 

Total  as 

Bank* 

Life  Insurance 

Value* 

Death  Benefit 

PLAN  No.l 

$751.35 

$459.42 

$1210.77 

$1751.35 

PLAN  No.  2 

698.76 

461.88 

1160.64 

2698.76 

PLAN  No.  3 

736.59 

360.30 

1096.89 

3736.59 

(*  includes  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  dividends  at  1946  rates) 

Note:  Deposits  of  $5  a month  provide  one-half  the  results  shown  above. 

Start  Your  Plan  Now  ...  Call  or  Write 


THE  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
CREDIT  UNION 


These  two  young  ladies  are  the  daughters  of  two  of  our  Valenziano 
brothers.  (Left)  Marie  Elaine,  9 months  old,  is  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Valenziano,  frame  leader  in  No.  2 Mill,  and  Alda  (Fires)  Valenziano 
who  prior  to  her  marriage  worked  as  jenny  spinner  in  No.  3 Mill.  Jo- 
Anne  (right)  is  the  13-months-old  daughter  of  Mauro  Valenziano  of 
the  Rope  Room. 


SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE 
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Joyce  Palmer 

Is  Engaged 

The  engagement  is  announced 
of  Joyce  Palmer,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Palmer  of 
Essen.  New  York,  to  John  B. 
Torres,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  B.  Torres  of  Magoni  terrace. 

Joyce  is  a graduate  of  Essen 
High  School  and  is  employed  as  a 
clerk  at  Harris  Hall.  She  makes 
her  home  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  L. 
E.  Shaw  of  South  Spooner  street. 
Mr.  Torres  is  a veteran  of  World 
War  II  and  was  one  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  “Death  March”  after 
the  fall  of  Bataan.  He  now  con- 
ducts a hairdressing  and  electrol- 
ysis business  of  his  own. 


SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

During  the  month  of  April,  the 
following  employees  received  serv- 
ice emblems  for  over  25  years  of 
service  with  the  Company: 


Primo  Sampiari  40  years 

Luigi  Rossi  35  years 

Casemiro  Santos  35  years 

John  Marshall  35  years 

Harold  Peterson  30  years 


Just  One  Rule  for  Safe 

Driving  . . . THINK! 

Nearly  every  automobile  acci- 
dent is  the  result  of  thoughless- 
ness  of  one  form  or  another.  To 
prevent  these  inexcusable  trage- 
dies of  the  highway  everyone 
should  be  prepared  for  the  unex- 
pected! 

THINK!  The  safe  driver  is  always 
alert  and  cautious. 

THINK!  The  safe  driver  adapts 
his  speed  to  road  and  weather 
conditions  and  to  the  flow  of 
traffic. 

THINK!  The  safe  driver  is  cour- 
teous and  considerate  of  the 
safety  of  others — particularly 
children  and  the  aged. 

THINK!  The  safe  driver  does  not 
cut  in  and  out  of  traffic  nor 
pass  other  vehicles  on  curves 
or  hills. 

THINK!  The  safe  driver  keeps  his 
brakes,  tires,  lights  and  steer- 
ing gear  right. 

ARE  YOU  A SAFE  DRIVER? 


MAY  23  and  24 


Cordage  Redskins  of  1922 


This  group  of  Injuns  were  employees  here  twenty-five  years  ago,  who,  after  working  hours,  donned 
their  warpaint  and  presented  “Waiwonaissa,  A Beautiful  Indian  Legend  in  Two  Acts.”  This  comic  operetta, 
arranged  by  Augustus  P.  Loring,  was  presented  by  a cast  of  Cordage  folks  on  November  16,  17  and  18,  1922, 
at  the  Cordage  Auditoriiun.  We  weren’t  able  to  identify  all  the  redskins  picture  above,  but  a partial  list 
of  them  is  as  follows:  Julia  (Lenari)  Santheson,  Tony  Fortini,  Justine  (Kuhn)  Benoit,  Alton  White,  Agnes 
(Scagliarini)  Reed,  Oscar  Sance,  Lena  (Vernazzaro)  Marchetti,  Nazareth  (Rosario)  Schenider, 
Mary  (Pederzini)  Zoccolante,  Edith  Lenari,  Mary  Alberghini,  Christine  (Gould)  Darsch,  Arthur  Beever, 
Mary  Cross,  Dora  Pertocchi,  Alba  Valerian!,  Larry  Vandini,  Eva  (Alberghini)  Paul,  Inez  (Ardizzoni)  For- 
naciari,  Elizabeth  (Pederzini)  Brenner,  Charles  Darsch,  Ernest  Brown,  Charles  Northrup,  Lydia  (Scag- 
liarini) Rosa,  Tony  Correa,  Emma  (Silva)  Malaguti,  Fred  Ruprecht,  James  Cameron,  Lena  (Borgatti) 
Corsini,  Manuel  Caton,  George  Phillips,  John  Beever  and  Antone  Tavares. 


ness 


A young  woman  and  a hand- 
some farm  lad  were  walking  along 
a country  road  together  in  the 
evening.  The  farm  lad  was  carry- 
ing a large  pail  on  his  back,  hold- 
ing a chicken  in  one  hand,  a cane 
in  the  other,  and  leading  a goat. 
They  came  to  a dark  lane. 

Said  the  girl:  “I’m  afraid  to 
walk  here  with  you.  You  might 
try  to  kiss  me.” 

Said  the  farm  lad:  “How  could 
I with  all  these  things  I’m  carry- 
ing?” 

“Well,  you  might  stick  the  cane 
in  the  ground,  tie  the  goat  to  it, 
and  put  the  chicken  under  the 
pail.” 


A pretty  young  girl  applied  for 
a job  at  a factory  and  was  given 
an  application  blank  to  fill  out. 
When  she  came  to  the  line  which 
read  “Last  Engaged”  she  hesitated 
a moment  and  then  wrote  in  a 
flowering  script: 

“To  Jack  Miller.” 


“Your  age,  madam?” 

“Around  thirty.” 

“I  can  see  that,  madam;  but 
how  many  years  since  you  got 
around  it.” 


“Hello  sugar!  Are  you  free  this 
evening?” 

“Well,  not  exactly  free,  but  very 
inexpensive.” 


A gal  and  an  automobile  are 
very  much  alike.  A good  paint  job 
conceals  the  years,  but  the  body 
lines  tell  the  story. 


The  Sunday  School  teacher 
asked  Bobby  why  he  was  late. 

“I  was  gonna  go  fishing  this 
morning,”  said  Bobby,  “but  Daddy 
wouldn’t  let  me.” 

“You’re  a fortunate  boy  to  have 
a father  like  that,”  said  the  teach- 
er. “And  did  your  father  make  it 
clear  to  you  why  you  shouldn’t 
go  fishing  on  Sunday?” 

“Oh,  sure,”  replied  Bobby.  “He 
said  there  wasn’t  enough  bait  for 
both  of  us.” 


Little  Girl:  “Mother,  if  I get 
married  will  I have  a husband 
like  daddy?” 

Mother:  “Yes,  dear.” 

Girl:  “And  if  I don’t  get  mar- 
ried I’ll  be  an  old  maid  like  Aunt 
Ellen?” 

Mother:  “Yes.” 

Girl:  “Well — I am  in  a fix! 


“Do  you  have  to  go  home  early 
— as  usual?”  said  his  friends  as 
a timid  little  man  rose  to  leave. 
“What  ai'e  you  — a man  or  a 
mouse?” 

“A  man,  of  course.”  replied  the 
little  man  with  dignity. 

“What  makes  you  so  sure?” 
asked  the  others. 

“Because,”  he  explained,  “my 
wife  is  afraid  of  a mouse.” 


Brother:  “I  had  a very  dull 
evening  with  that  blonde  you  in- 
troduced me  to.” 

Sister:  “Impossible!  She  knows 
all  the  answers.” 

Brother:  “I’ll  say.  And  she  also 
no’s  all  the  questions.” 


A dashing  young  fellow  named  Joe 
Has  lost  all  his  happy  glow. 

He  used  to  be  sunny, » 

He  had  lots  of  money — 

But  that  was  two  blondes  ago. 


Pupil:  “Do  you  think  it’s  right 
to  punish  folks  for  things  they 
haven’t  done?” 

Teacher:  “Why,  of  course  not, 
Willie.” 

Pupil:  “Well,  I didn’t  do  my 
home  work.” 


The  absent  - minded  professor 
sat  down  in  the  barber  chair.  “A 
haircut,  please,”  he  murmured 
dreamily. 

“Sir,”  said  the  barber,  “would 
you  please  remove  your  hat?” 

The  professor  came  to  himself 
with  a start,  snatched  off  his  hat 
and  said,  “Sorry,  I didn’t  know 
there  was  a lady  present.” 


Manager:  “Didn’t  you  read  the 
letter  I sent  you?” 

“Office  Boy:  “Yes  sir,  I read  it 
inside  and  outside.  On  the  inside 
it  said:  ‘You  are  fired,’  and  on 
the  outside  it  said:  ‘Return  in 
five  days,’  so  here  I am.” 


“So  you  deceived  your  husband,” 
said  the  judge  gravely. 

“On  the  contrary,  your  honor, 
he  deceived  me.  He  said  he  was 
going  out  of  town  and  he  didn’t 
go.” 


A hick  town  is  one  in  which 
there  is  no  place  to  go  that  you 
shouldn’t. 


Myrtle 


Right  Around  Home 


By  Dudley  Fisher 
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HERE  AND  THERE  AT  CORDAGE 


Removing  wallpaper  the  fast  A coil  of  gleaming  manila  Slevelay  is  being  reeled  under  the 
way  at  a Cordage  house  on  Court  watchful  eyes  of  William  Shappert  (left)  and  Julius  Kessler  in  the 
street.  Alden  “Tote”  Raymond  Rope  Room.  It  takes  good  workmanship  to  turn  out  rope  that  will  look 
wields  the  paper  remover.  like  this. 


Manuel  Roderick  of  the  Machine 
Shop  is  a highly  skilled  specialist 
on  twine  tubes.  Here  he  takes  one 
apart. 


Where  the  lubricants  and  treatments  for  rope  and  twine  are  con- 
cocted. Left  to  right,  Fred  Ruprecht,  Eleanor  Basinski  and  Allen 
Roberts,  all  of  the  Research  Department. 


The  clerical  force  of  the  Plant  Engineer’s  office,  Maurice  Cash  and 
Eleanor  Nicoli  are  busy  at  work.  All  jobs  involving  machinery,  carpen- 
try, and  problems  of  engineering  and  plant  maintenance  come  through 
this  office. 


Some  rope  machine  parts  are  in  the  process  of  being  reconditioned 
by  Joe  McManus,  machinist  in  No.  1 Machine  Shop.  Our  machine  shop 
workers  keep  all  the  plant  machinery  in  good  working  order. 


The  Shipping  Department  boys  weigh  coils  of  rope  just  before  it 
is  shipped  out.  Left  to  right,  Mike  Maier,  Francis  Ruas,  Caton  Rapoza 
and  Fred  Zoccolante. 


A little  comer  room  above  the  Head  House  is  the  habitat  of  the 
messenger  girls  in  between  rounds  of  the  plant.  The  room  is  called  the 
Tag  Room  and  here  thousands  of  tags  are  printed  daily.  It  looks  like 
a three-handed  game  of  bridge  at  the  left,  but  actually  Nellie  Monti, 
Deolinda  Costa  and  Flo  Luce  are  tying  tags.  At  the  right,  Stella  Sim- 
mons operates  the  tag  press  like  a veteran  pressman. 


Bales  of  fiber  from  Central  America  are  opened  up  and  samples 
taken  for  the  Fiber  Department  to  inspect  and  grade.  Left  to  right, 
Eddie  Strassel,  Dan  Fratus  and  William  Malone  at  the  platform  at  the 
rear  of  No.  8 warehouse. 
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NEW  CONTRACT  RATIFIED 


Like  trying  to  fit  pieces  to  a giant  puzzle,  the  Machine  Shop  boys 
remove  crated  pieces  of  machinery  and  assemble  them  into  new  prep 
machinery  for  No.  2 Mill.  Other  units  will  soon  arrive  for  No.  1 and 
No.  3 Mill  also. 

New  Prep  Machinery  Arrives 
Here  From  Northern  Ireland 


Preparalion  Machines  Now  Being  Installed  in 
No.  2 Mill;  More  Arriving  for  Other  Mills 


Two  of  four  new  preparation 
machines  which  arrived  here  re- 
cently are  now  being  assembled 
on  the  middle  floor  of  No.  2 Mill. 
They  are  part  of  an  order  placed 
by  the  Company  back  in  Septem- 
ber, 1944. 

Manufactured  by  James  Mackie 
and  Sons  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  all 
of  the  new  equipment  will  be  of 
the  “screw  gill”  type  and  specifi- 
cations were  developed  jointly  by 
our  own  production  men  and  the 
machinery  builders. 

Workers  in  No.  2 Mill  recognize 
the  slick  new  machinery  now 
being  assembled  as  similar  to  the 

REPORTERS  TO  BE 

FETED  ON  JUNE  30 

A dinner  party  will  be  held  for 
the  reporters  and  staff  of  the 
PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 
on  June  30,  marking  the  end  of 
two  years  of  reporting  for  the 
paper. 

The  party  will  be  given  by  the 
Company  in  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  these  faithful  scribes 
whose  regular  contributions  have 
added  so  much  to  the  reader  in- 
terest of  the  NEWS. 

Present  plans  call  for  a dinner 
at  Harris  Hall,  followed  by  a short 
speaking  program  and  entertain- 
ment. Editor  H.  G.  Roberts  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements. 


“screw  gill’  prep  machine  which 
has  been  in  operation  on  the  top 
floor  for  some  time. 

Additional  machines  will  be  as- 
sembled and  installed  as  rapidly 
as  they  are  received.  Most  of  the 
new  equipment  to  come  will  be 
installed  in  the  preparation  room 
of  No.  1 Mill  but  No.  3 will  get 
some  as  well  as  No.  1 and  No.  2. 

Essentially,  the  new  machines 
are  designed  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity and  uniformity  of  slivers. 
They  will  also  enable  us  to  pro- 
cess fibers  which,  when  processed 
on  chain  - type  prep  machines 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  spun  into 
yarns  on  gill  spinning  machines. 

Impressive  in  appearance,  com- 
pact, efficient  in  operation,  these 
new  machines  are  part  of  the 
Company’s  program  to  keep  its 
facilities  up-to-date  and  ahead  of 
competition. 

Cordage  machinery  of  this  type 
is  not  built  in  the  United  States 
and  had  to  be  ordered  from  either 
England  or  Ireland  where  the  best 
builders  of  screw  gill  equipment 
are  located. 

“This  will  equip  our  plant  with 
preparation  machinery  of  the  best 
type  available  today,”  said  Charles 
MacKinnon,  Vice  president,  when 
commenting  on  the  new  arrivals, 
“and  will  help  us  to  maintain  the 
reputation  which  we  have  of 
making  the  highest  quality  pro- 
ducts.” 


At  a final  meeting  on  Tuesday,  June  10,  negotiations  on 
new  agreement  for  all  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit  were 
completed. 

On  Sunday,  June  15,  at  a meeting  of  Local  692,  T.W.U.  of  A. 
(CIO)  the  new  agreement  was  ratified,  and  it  right  now 
requires  only  the  official  signatures  of  the  Union  to  complete 
the  contract. 

The  new  contract  is  effective  as  of  June  1,  1947,  and,  as 
previously,  is  for  a period  of  one  year. 

The  principal  points  agreed  upon  are: 

1.  Reporting  time  provisions  changed  to  guarantee 

eight  hours  pay  or  eight  hours  work  for  third 
shift  workers. 

2.  Double  time  for  Sunday  work  except  in  the  case  of 

Engineers  and  Firemen  whose  regularly  sched- 
uled work  week  includes  Sunday. 

3.  Addition  of  three  unworked  Holidays  with  pay 

which  brings  the  total  up  to  six. 

4.  Vacation  eligibility  broadened  so  that  employees 

with  six  months  to  one  year  of  service  are  now 
eligible  to  receive  vacation. 

5.  Surgical  insurance  maximum  benefit  increased  to 

$150.00. 

6.  “Blue  Cross”  Hospitalization  insurance  continued 

for  employees  and  their  dependents  but  on  the 
Ward  Plan  basis.  All  employees  who  wish  to 
continue  the  “Blue  Cross”  Semi-private  Plan 
coverage  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  by 
paying  the  difference  (by  payroll  deduction) 
between  cost  of  the  Ward  Plan  and  Semi-private 
hospitalization. 

7.  A few  minor  changes  in  seniority  provisions. 

8.  Certain  wage  rate  revisions  to  be  negotiated. 

9.  There  is  to  be  no  Christmas  bonus. 


Plant  To  Close  August  15  To 


September  2 For  Vacations 


For  the  first  time  since  plant 
vacations  have  been  given  by  the 
Company,  the  plant  will  be  closed 
down  for  a complete  two  weeks’ 
vacation  period  beginning  Mon- 
day, August  18.  This  means  that 
all  plant  employees  will  have  the 
same  vacation  period  this  year, 
except  for  a few  who  will  be  need- 
ed for  Maintenance  and  Receiving 
work  and  for  whom  special  ar- 
rangements will  be  made.  This 
will  allow  nearly  all  plant  em- 
ployees to  take  their  vacations  to- 
gether and  since  Labor  Day  occurs 
at  the  very  end  of  the  vacation 
season,  this  will  be  an  extra  good 
opportunity  for  those  who  wish 
to  take  trips  somewhere.  Actually, 
everyone  will  have  seventeen  days 
off  from  work  from  August  15, 
the  last  day  of  work,  until  Sep- 
tember 2,  when  we  start  opera- 
tions again. 

As  in  the  past,  vacation  pay 
will  be  paid  to  all  employees  en- 
titled to  it  in  advance  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  pay  for  work  done 
during  the  week  of  August  10 
through  August  16  will  be  paid  on 


the  first  Friday  after  employees 
return  to  work — that  is,  on  Sep- 
tember 5. 

This  arrangement,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  much  more  satisfactory 
in  the  operation  of  the  plant  be- 
cause it  eliminates  the  staggering 
of  vacations  over  a long  period 
and  the  temporary  shifting  of 
employees  from  one  job  to  an- 
other, and  employees  will  not 
have  to  be  taken  off  their  regular 
jobs  to  fill  in  on  others. 

Employees  in  the  office,  too,  are 
planning  to  take  their  vacation  at 
this  time  insofar  as  possible  and 
it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
very  few  on  duty  during  that 
period.  In  fact,  only  a skeleton 
force  will  be  required  to  handle 
incoming  mail,  or  any  emergency 
that  may  arise. 

The  Medical  Department  and 
the  Auditorium  will  be  closed  for 
these  two  weeks,  and  also  all 
cafeterias  except  Harris  Hall 
downstairs,  where  sandwiches, 
coffee  and  ice  cream  will  be 
served  at  noon  time. 
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District  Managers  Meet  In 
Boston  To  Discuss  Plans 


The  five  men  who  manage  the 
Cordage  sales  force  in  the  field 
met  in  Boston  on  June  9,  10  and 
11,  to  plan  and  compare  notes. 
This  meeting  was  one  of  a series, 
held  regularly  every  three  months. 

E.  G.  Roos,  Vice  President  and 
Director  of  Sales,  opened  the 
three  day  conference  with  a crisp 
analysis  of  the  current  fiber  and 
government  control  situation 
This  background  was  essential  to 
later  discussion.  Any  planning  or 
decisions  had  to  be  made  with 
these  basic  conditions  in  mind. 

Starting  at  9 a.m.  on  Monday 
morning,  the  district  managers 
started  to  whittle  away  at  the 
long  list  of  subjects  up  for  discus- 
sion and  presented  by  Bart  Brad- 
ley, General  Sales  Manager.  The 
subjects  ranged  from  records  and 
reports  to  the  outlook  for  business 
in  the  months  ahead. 

Baler  and  Binder  Twine  were 
up  for  nearly  a full  day’s  discus- 
sion under  Assistant  General  Sales 
Manager  Art  Holden’s  leadership. 
Fiber  supply,  allocations,  selling 
policies  were  among  the  detailed 
subjects  covered  on  these  two 
Plymouth  products. 

Our  experiences  with  the  Lini- 
ficio  line  of  Italian  Hemp  Goods 
were  examined  and  decisions 
made  with  regard  to  future  han- 
dling of  this  line.  Tying  twine 
came  up  for  discussion  even 
though  we  are  not  yet  permitted 


Cordage  Employee 
Turns  Weatherman 


Traditionally  thrifty  New  Eng- 
landers turn  spendthrift  when 
they  talk  about  their  weather. 
That  is.  most  do.  But  now  it 
comes  out  that  there  is  one 
Yankee  at  Cordage  who  has 
studied  the  weather  and  held  his 
tongue.  If  you  want  some  real 
low-down  on  the  subject  have  a 
chat  with  Eddie  Cavanaugh. 

Some  time  back  Eddie  stai'ted 
work  on  a project  that  required 
a knowledge  of  what  the  weather, 
particularly  rainfall,  had  been 
like  for  the  past  50  years  or  so. 
That  naturally  led  to  the  idea 
that  what’s  been  done  may  have 
something  to  do  with  what  is 
going  to  happen. 

That  meant  putting  in  consid- 
erable time  with  the  men  who  live 
with  and  by  the  weather.  You 
know  those  forecasters!  So  Eddie 
hob-nobbed  with  the  big-wigs  at 
Harvard  Observatory.  They  were 
interested,  gave  Eddie  a really 
helpful  hand.  The  job  was  done. 

But  there  w'as  a sequel.  On 
June  4,  1947,  Mr.  E.  F.  Cavanaugh 
of  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
appeared  before  the  staff  of  the 
Harvard  Blue  Hill  Observatory. 
They  kept  him  busy  talking  and 
answering  questions  for  two 
hom’s.  The  subject,  “Long-Range 
Weather  Forecasting  as  Applied 
to  the  Mid-Western  States.” 

Nothing  was  said  about  New 
England. 


to  manufacture  this  product  un- 
der present  government  regula- 
tions. 

On  Tuesday.  Henry  Keyserling 
covered  the  records  necessary  for 
smooth  operation  between  District 
Offices  and  the  Home  Office.  In- 
ventory methods  had  an  impor- 
tant place  in  this  part  of  the 
meeting. 

Product  and  Sales  Bulletins,  a 
Procedure  Manual  for  District 
Offices  and  Customer  Records 
were  among  the  many  items  cov- 
ered in  the  sessions  on  statistics 
and  forms  led  by  Roland  Bailey. 
The  purpose  of  this  discussion 
was  to  keep  sales  force  paper  work 
to  a minimum. 

The  District  Managers  were 
asked  to  cast  a critical  eye  on  our 
present  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
motion program.  Suggestions  for 
changes  or  additions  to  fill  a need 
were  asked  for  by  Bill  Scherff, 
Advertising  Manager. 

The  meetings  were  under  way 
promptly  at  nine  each  morning 
and  continued  without  interrup- 
tion until  the  agenda  for  the  day 
was  complete,  usually  ending  be- 
tween six  and  seven  at  night. 
Some  thirty  or  forty  items  were 
covered  in  the  three  full  days  of 
work. 

The  afternoon  of  the  third  day 
was  reserved  for  Ellis  W.  Brew- 
ster who  attended  to  review  the 
fiber  situation  and  to  answer  any 
questions  presented  to  him  on 
matters  of  policy  or  other  over-all 
company  activities. 

Attending  were  District  Manag- 
ers W.  C.  Bryant,  Pacific  Coast: 
H.  A.  Taylor,  Southern;  L.  F. 
Southwick,  New  England:  Walter 
Granger,  Eastern;  and  A.  L.  Berg- 
man, Western. 


16  Trophies  Awarded 
In  Mixed  Doubles 


Ringing  down  the  curtain  on 
the  1946-47  bowling  season,  five 
weeks  of  mixed  doubles  ended  at 
the  Cordage  Club  on  June  11,  in 
which  64  bowlers  took  part.  Six- 
teen trophies  were  awarded  for 
prizes  to  the  following: 

First  prize,  Nancy  Murray  and 
Vincent  Stefani;  second,  Alice' 
Matinzi  and  Don  Cavicchi;  third, 
Gertrude  Mori  and  Edward  Rossi; 
fourth,  Wanda  Darsch  and  Joe  D. 
Ferreira;  fifth,  Amanda  Besse  and 
Peter  Brigida;  sixth,  Esther  Mc- 
Lean and  John  Gascoyne;  sev- 
enth, Euphemia  Davis  and  War- 
ren Kourtz. 

A prize  for  ladies’  high  single 
was  won  by  Gingo  Manfredi  with 
a score  of  110,  while  the  men’s 
high  single  was  tied  between 
Joseph  D.  Ferreira  and  Vincent 
Stefani,  with  pinfalls  of  122. 


Tom  Cavanaugh,  Rope  walk  Foreman, 

Retires  After  49  Years  of  Service 


Rand  Studio 
THOMAS  F.  CAVANAUGH 
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Thomas  F.  Cavanaugh,  Rope 
Walk  foreman  and  next  to  F.  C. 
Holmes,  the  oldest  employee  in 
point  of  service  at  the  Plymouth 
plant,  will  retire  on  July  1 after 
close  to  50  years  of  service. 

Tom  came  to  Plymouth  Cordage 
on  April  12,  1898,  a short  time  after 
he  graduated  from  Plymouth  High 
School.  He  started  here  in  the  Re- 
ceiving Department  with  the 
“platform  gang”  and  has  held 
many  responsible  positions  during 
his  49  years  of  service. 

The  year  after  he  came  here.  No. 
2 Mill  was  completed  and  Tom  was 
given  the  task  of  splicing  the  rope 
for  the  rope  drive  in  that  mill. 
From  1898  to  1918  he  worked  in 
No.  1 Mill  Prep  Room  and  in  No.  1 
Mill  basement.  His  longest  stretch 
has  been  in  the  rope  departments, 
which  have  always  held  much  in- 
terest for  him. 

For  ten  years  he  served  as  rope 
inspector  and  in  this  capacity  he 
often  consulted  with  government 
and  railroad  officials  who  came 
here  to  see  that  our  products  were 
up  to  specifications.  This  position 
as  inspector  took  him  to  Welland 
several  times  and  also  to  Dart- 
mouth and  Montreal  to  inspect  the 
Company’s  rope  and  rope  machin- 
ery in  these  plants. 

During  World  War  I he  had 
charge  of  the  large  forming  and 
laying  machines  in  the  Rope  Room 
while  Joe  Robbins  was  away  in  the 
service.  In  World  War  II  as  Rope- 
walk  foreman  he  made  all  sizes  of 
rope  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  He 
took  over  the  duties  of  Ropewalk 
head  on  the  death  of  Richard  B. 
Brown  in  1937  and  has  held  this 
position  ever  since. 

CENTENARY  COMMITTEEMAN 

During  the  Centennial  year  of 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  in 
1924,  Tom  was  president  of  the 
Cordage  Club  and  also  served  on 
the  executive  committee  at  the 
centennial  celebration.  He  has  al- 
ways been  an  active  and  willing 
.worker  on  various  committees  and 


Cordage  Products  in  Industrial  Display 


Plymouth  Cordage  products  were  on  display  at  the  Plymouth  County  Homemakers’  Day  held  on 
June  4 in  Memorial  Hall  by  the  Plymouth  County  Extension  Service.  Several  Plymouth  industries  were 
represented  at  the  exhibit  which  lasted  from  10:00  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Bird  Swallows  Yarn 

(And  So  Did  We) 


Lawrence  Santos  of  No.  3 
Mill  knows  his  sparrows — and 
also  knows  his  ropes. 

At  noontime  one  day  last 
week  Larry  saw  Albert  Bratti 
holding  a little  bird  that 
seemed  to  have  something 
wrong  with  it.  Albert  told  him 
he  had  picked  it  up  when  he 
saw  it  hopping  around  the 
ground,  apparently  unable  to 
fly. 

Larry,  claiming  he  knew  “a 
little  bit  about  birds,”  took  it 
and  saw  something  which 
looked  like  string  hanging  out 
of  its  mouth.  In  trying  to  re- 
move it  he  saw  it  was  a piece 
of  rope  yarn.  He  pulled  a bit 
of  it  out,  but  then  it  tightened 
up  and  Larry  realized  the  other 
end  of  the  fiber  was  in  the 
bird’s  stomach.  Knowing  it  was 
Plymouth  fiber  and  that  it 
could  be  depended  upon  not  to 
break,  he  kept  on  pulling 
until  he  had  extricated  the 
whole  length  of  it,  a piece  al- 
most two  feet  long. 

Giving  the  bird  a friendly 
scratch  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  Larry  released  him.  The 
bird  circled  around  a couple  of 
times  (which  Larry  says  means 
“T’anks,  Pal,”  in  bird  lan- 
guage) and  away  he  flew. 


I Cordage  activities,  whether  it  was  1 


a sports  program,  a community 
project  or  a Company  function. 

While  at  high  school  he  had  a 
colorful  athletic  career,  being  cap- 
tain of  the  hockey  team,  an  out- 
standing center  on  the  football 
team,  pitcher  on  the  baseball  team 
and  the  first  rush  on  the  roller  polo 
team. 

After  coming  to  Cordage,  Tom 
continued  his  athletic  activities 
here.  He  covered  second  base  on 
the  Company  baseball  team  and 
played  on  the  Cordage  roller  polo 
team. 

He  was  active  in  starting  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  in 
1928  and  has  been  a director, 
chairman  of  the  Credit  Committee, 
and  a member  of  the  investment 
board  ever  since. 

Tom’s  only  son,  Edmund  Cava- 
naugh, is  also  a Cordage  employee 
in  the  Binder  Twine  department. 
Eddie’s  service  dates  back  to  1919 
and  added  to  his  father’s  49  years, 
this  father-son  combination  reach 
the  noteworthy  total  of  77  years  of 
service. 

“I  feel  deeply  appreciative  to  the 
Company,  its  officials,  and  to  all 
those  men  with  whom  I have 
worked  over  these  many  years,” 
said  Mr.  Cavanaugh,  commenting 
on  his  retirement. 

“Sure,  I could  make  it  fifty  years, 
but  the  time  is  getting  shorter  and 
as  long  as  I am  in  good  health,  I 
want  to  spend  a little  time  around 
my  home  and  do  some  of  the 
things  I have  always  wanted  to 
do.” 

Tom’s  retirement  officially  be- 
gins on  July  1 but  he  will  leave  on 
June  13  to  take  his  two  weeks’  va- 
cation. As  he  leaves  Plymouth 
Cordage,  Tom’s  many  friends  wish 
him  the  very  best  of  health  and 
happiness  and  many  years  of  well- 
deserved  leisure. 


COURTESY  MOORINGS 
IN  USE  BY  YACHTSMEN 


The  yacht  moorings  which  have 
been  provided  by  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  for  visiting  yachts- 
men the  past  ten  years,  were  re- 
cently put  into  commission  for  the 
season  in  Plymouth  harbor. 

These  two  courtesy  moorings 
consist  of  concrete  blocks  with 
chains  to  which  Plymouth  Nylon 
Mooring  lines  are  attached.  These 
moorings  are  offered  free  to  visit- 
ing yachtsmen,  several  of  whom 
have  already  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  moor  their 
craft  during  their  stay  in  Plym- 
outh. 
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N.  E.  District  Office  Handles 
DiversifiedCordageAccounts 

In  Advantageous  Location  to  Handle  Fishing,  Marine 
Hardware  and  Mill  Supply  Accounts  from 
State  Street  Office 

(Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  second  of  a series  of  articles  on  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  district  offices.  The  salesmen  and  office  personnel 
of  these  district  offices,  although  not  often  seen  by  us,  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  family.  It  is  from  them  that  we 
receive  orders  for  rope  and  twine  to  keep  the  plant  operating.  And  it 
is  to  them  that  we  turn  when  we  have  any  questions  or  problems  con- 
cerning orders,  for  they  are  the  links  between  the  Company  and  its 
customers.  The  following  article  is  on  the  New  England  District  Office. 
Articles  on  the  other  three  district  offices  will  appear  in  future  issues 
of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS.) 


The  New  England  District  Office 
in  Boston  is  perhaps  the  most  fa- 
miliar of  the  district  offices  to 
Plymouth  Cordage  employees  be- 
cause of  its  nearness  to  the  Plym- 
outh plant. 

Located  at  the  corner  of  State 
street  and  Atlantic  avenue,  the 
^ston  office  occupies  a building 
in  one  of  the  busiest  sections  of 
that  city,  a location  particularly 
advantageous  to  the  type  of  busi- 
ness transacted  in  that  office. 

From  the  second  floor  office 
windows,  one  can  get  a good  view 
of  Boston  Harbor.  Long  Wharf 
is  directly  opposite  and  it  is  sel- 
dom that  a ship  isn’t  in  sight, 
either  moored  to  a pier  or  arriv- 
ing or  casting  off.  The  famous  old 
“T  Wharf”  and  old  Ashing  wharf 
of  Boston  are  but  a stone’s  throw, 
as  are  the  other  fish  piers  and 
wharves,  and  the  many  Boston 
ship  chandlers  are  also  located  in 
this  vicinity.  Thus  the  State 
Street  office  is  in  a strategic  posi- 
tion for  handling  the  Ashing  and 
marine  trade  of  that  city. 

Much  of  the  New  England  Dis- 
trict Office  trade  is  with  whole- 
sale hardware  distributors  and 
here  again  the  Boston  office  and 
warehouse  offer  nearby  head- 
quarters for  rope  supply  as  most 
of  these  jobbers  are  located  in  the 
same  vicinity. 

FOUR-STORY  BUILDING 

Plymouth  Cordage  owns  the 
four-story  building  it  occupies  on 
State  street.  The  top  floors  serve 
as  a warehouse  in  which  are 
stocked  Plymouth  Products  for 
the  district  to  draw  upon.  The 
second  floor  is  devoted  to  offices, 
while  the  street  floor  is  the  ship- 
ping and  receiving  room. 

Lawrence  F.  Southwick  is  New 
England  District  Manager.  He 
came  with  Plymouth  Cordage  in 
1930. 

The  New  England  District  na- 
turally comprises  the  entire  New 
England  states,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Fairfield  county  in  Con- 
necticut, which,  because  it  is  so 
near  to  New  York  City,  can  be 
handled  far  more  speedily  and 
economically  by  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict Office  in  New  York.  For 
these  same  reasons  the  New  Eng- 
land District  also  comprises  three 
counties  in  New  York  State. 

The  Northern  section,  including 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont 
and  the  three  New  York  counties, 
is  covered  by  I.  Clifton  Poor, 
who  also  handles  some  accounts 
in  Boston.  The  remainder  of  the 
district  is  taken  care  of  by  Robert 
Ladd. 

The  marine  and  fishing  indus- 
tries all  up  and  down  the  New 
England  coast  are  the  biggest 
users  of  rope  in  this  district. 
Maine  is  the  largest  consumer  of 
lobster  fishing  ropes,  particularly 
our  pot  warp  and  heading  twine, 
while  the  trawling  fleet  of  the 
fish  piers  use  a good  deal  of  our 
fishing  ropes.  This  year  Plym- 
outh Nylon  Heading  Twine  was 
introduced  and  seems  to  be  win- 
ning favor,  even  among  crusty, 
old  New  England  die-hard  fisher- 
men to  whom  most  innovations 
are  just  “new-fangled  contrap- 
tions.” 

TWINE  TO  N.  E.  FARMERS 

While  baler  and  binder  twine 
are  usually  associated  with  the 
wide  farming  areas  of  the  Middle 
West,  the  Boston  office  sells  quite 
a large  supply  of  these  to  New 
England  farmers.  Binder  twine  is 
used  for  corn  and  oat  binding. 


while  most  of  the  baler  twine  goes 
to  Vermont  dairy  farms. 

Because  of  the  many  woolen 
and  other  textile  mills  in  this  area, 
the  nylon  mule  spinner  and  knife 
ropes  find  a wider  market  here 
than  in  any  other  district,  with 
the  textile  city  of  Lawrence  being 
a large  consumer. 

Being  a large  industrial  and 
manufacturing  area,  many  mill 
suppliers  are  located  here  to 
whom  the  Boston  Office  supplies 
a large  quantity  of  rope. 

ROPE  FOR  PLEASURE 

Then,  on  the  recreational  side, 
are  New  England’s  many  yachts- 
men using  our  yacht  ropes  and 
mooring  lines,  and  during  the 
winter  season  the  New  England 
office  is  called  on  for  ski  tow  rope 
for  winter  resorts  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Western 
Massachusetts. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
New  England  office  conducts  a 
diversified  cordage  business  and 
handles  every  type  of  rope  and 
twine  made  by  Plymouth  Cordage 
with  the  exception  of  lariats  and 
oil  well  drilling  ropes. 

Customer  orders  are  made  out 
in  the  Boston  office  and  forward- 
ed to  Plymouth  to  be  filled.  Ship- 
ments generally  go  forward  by 
trailer  truck.  Local  deliveries  are 
handled  by  our  transfer  agents, 
the  Haddock  Brothers,  who  have 
handled  the  transfer  of  the  Com- 
pany merchandise  for  almost  forty 
years.  Time  was  when  all  of  our 
shipments  went  by  box  car  and 
the  Haddock  Brothers,  Hazen  and 
Lester,  with  their  handsome  three- 
horse  hitches  were  a familiar  sight 
along  Atlantic  avenue  going  to 
and  from  the  freight  yards.  The 
horse-drawn  drays  have  given 
way  to  the  motor  truck,  but  the 
Haddock  Brothers  continue  to  be 
our  Boston  transfer  agents. 

SHIPPER 

Sam  Goulart,  who  worked  at 
the  Plymouth  plant  for  many 
years,  handles  shipments  in  and 
out  of  Boston.  He  has  been  in 
the  New  England  District  office 
since  it  opened  in  1930. 

A.  Lenore  Crouse  and  Alyce 
McCormack  round  out  the  office 
staff.  Miss  Crouse  has  been  with 
the  company  for  eight  years  and 
serves  as  Mr.  Southwick’s  secre- 
tary. In  addition  she  takes  care 
of  the  payroll  and  expense  account 
records  and  also  operates  the 
switchboard.  Miss  McCormack 
handles  customer  records  and 
quotas,  filing,  and  writes  up  or- 
ders for  the  mill. 

The  New  England  District  Of- 
fice was  officially  opened  at  296 
State  street  in  1930  in  order  to 
better  serve  the  New  England 
trade. 

Prior  to  that  time  the  Company 
mainained  a small  office  further 
up  on  State  street  but  no  stock 
was  located  in  Boston  until  1930. 
It  is  quite  fitting  that  an  industry 
as  old  as  this  should  have  its 
Boston  office  located  on  one  of 
Boston’s  oldest  streets,  famous 
for  mercantile  and  financial  ac- 
tivity since  practically  the  found- 
ing of  Boston. 

In  designing  the  office  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  locale  was  borne 
in  mind.  Mr.  Southwick’s  office 
has  high  wainscotting  and  the 
lights  are  interesting  wall  brack- 
ets. The  linoleum  on  the  floor  is 
designed  to  look  like  a ship’s  deck 
and  even  the  ships  and  foghorns 
in  the  harbor  contribute  to  the 
nautical  atmosphere  by  providing 
the  proper  sound  effects. 


Lawrence  F.  Southwick,  manager,  has  headed  the  New  England 
District  since  1930.  The  District  salesmen  report  to  Mr.  Southwick, 
who  also  serves  as  office  manager. 


A.  Lenore  Crouse  is  Mr.  South- 
wick’s secretary  and  handles  ex- 
pense and  payroll  accounts  and 
the  switchboard. 


Alyce  McCormack  enters  a rope 
order  to  be  sent  to  Plymouth.  She 
also  takes  care  of  customer  records 
and  quotas. 


Sam  Goulart  makes  out  a shipping  sheet  for  a coil  of  Ship  Brand 
Manila  in  the  Shipping  Room  of  the  Boston  Office.  Sam  worked  at  the 
Plymouth  plant  before  the  Boston  office  was  opened. 


Robert  Ladd  (left)  and  I.  Clifton  Poor  are  the  New  England  Dis- 
trict salesmen.  Bob  handles  accounts  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  while  Cliff  Poor  takes  care  of  the  Northern  New  Eng- 
land States. 
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Request  Govt.  End 
Fiber  Control 

Members  of  the  Cordage  Indus- 
try Advisory  Committee  and  its 
sub  - committee  on  binder  and 
baler  twine,  at  a meeting  in 
Washington  this  week,  reiterated 
their  belief  that  the  industry 
could  better  meet  the  demands 
upon  it,  if  Government  purchase 
programs  and  end  - use  controls 
over  cordage  fibers  were  discon- 
tined,  the  Office  of  Materials  Dis- 
tribution, Department  of  Com- 
merce, reported  recently. 

Franklin  F.  Kidd,  Chief  of 
OMD’s  Cordage  Division,  was 
Government  Presiding  Officer  at 
the  meeting.  Present  in  addition 
to  industry  members  were:  Irving 
C.  White,  Assistant  to  Director 
Horace  B.  McCoy  of  OMD,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  interested 
Government  agencies. 

In  reply  to  questions  by  OMD 
officials,  industry  members  voiced 
unanimous  opinion  that  produc- 
tion, especially  of  critically  need- 
ed binder  and  baler  twine,  would 
be  increased  if  all  Government 
controls  were  dropped,  and  ex- 
pressed hope  that  end-use  restric- 
tions would  not  be  renewed  fol- 
lowing their  expiration,  June  30, 
under  present  legislation. 

Resolutions  embodying  these 
views,  passed  at  a meeting  of  the 
Cordage  Institute,  held  earlier  in 
the  week,  were  filed  with  Mr.  Kidd 
for  consideration  by  OMD. 


Busy  Season 

at  Auditorium 

The  Report  of  Cordage  Audi- 
torium bookings  since  March  15 
indicates  a busy  Spring  season, 
with  the  hall  in  use  about  every 
other  day  for  various  activities. 
The  complete  list  of  bookings  is 
as  follow's: 

March 

13 — County  Extension  Course  in 
Dressmaking. 

Girl  Scout  Meeting. 

15 — Olympic  A.  C.  Basketball 
team  played  Mt.  Hope. 

18 —  Brownie  Meeting. 

21 —  Olympic  A.  C.  Basketball 

team  played  E.  Bridge- 
water. 

25 — County  Extension  Course  in 
Dressmaknig. 

Brownie  Meeting. 

27 —  County  Extension  Course. 

Girl  Scout  Meeting. 

28 —  Olympic  A.  C.  Basketball 
team  played  Plymouth  Inde- 
pendents. 

April 

8 — County  Extension  Course. 
Brownie  Meeting. 

11 —  ^County  Extension  Course. 

12 —  Plymouth  Cordage  Club  Bal- 

loon Dance.  About  180  at- 
tended. 

15 — Boy  Scout  Meeting. 

19 —  Plymouth  Cordage  Club  Snow 

Dance.  About  205  attended. 

22 —  County  Extension  Course. 

Boy  Scout  Meeting. 

24 —  County  Extension  Course. 

25 —  St.  Mary’s  Parish  Reunion 

Dance  and  Whist.  About 
400  attended. 

26 —  Plymouth  Cordage  Club  Spot 

Dance.  About  225  people 
attended. 

29 —  Brownie  Meeting. 

Boy  Scout  Meeting. 

May 

1 — Plymouth  Cordage  Club  Favor 
Dance.  About  200  attended. 
6 — Brownie  Meeting. 

Boy  Scout  Meeting. 

8 —  Plymouth  Cordage  Club 

Bowling  Banquet,  Enter- 
tainment and  Dance.  About 
305  attended. 

9 —  Portuguese  - American  Civic 

League  Rose  Dance.  About 
150  attended. 

10 — Plymouth  Cordage  Club  Bal- 
loon Dance.  About  200  at- 
tended. 

12 —  Scout  Committee  Meeting. 

13 —  Brownie  Meeting. 

Boy  Scout  Meeting. 

17 — Plymouth  Cordage  Club 
Dance.  About  100  attended. 

20 —  Brownie  Meeting. 

Boy  Scout  Meeting. 

27 —  Boy  Scout  Meeting. 

29 — Girl  Scout  Meeting. 


New  C.LO.  Display 


The  new  Cordage  display  in  the 
window  of  the  local  C.I.O.  office 
has  been  catching  the  attention 
of  many  local  passers-by  who  are 
attracted  by  the  wide  variety  of 
cordage  on  display.  Close  to  100 
different  sizes  and  types  of  rope 
and  twine  have  been  mounted  to 
show  the  large  and  diversified  line 
of  products  manufactured  here  at 
the  present  time. 


Keep  Dusting  or  Spraying. 
Some  insects  can  produce  progeny 
to  the  3rd  and  4th  generation,  in 
one  season!  A good  all  purpose 
duster  is  now  available  at  most 
garden  supply  stores. 

Beans.  Keep  after  the  Mexican 
bean  bettle  with  rotenone  and 
pyre  thrum. 

Beets,  carrots,  chard,  lettuce, 
endive.  New  Zealand  spinach, 
onions,  parsley,  peppers  and  tur- 
nips not  usually  attacked  seri- 
ously. 

Broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  or 
cabbage.  If  attacked  by  aphids 
(plant  lice)  use  nicotine  sulphate 
(Black  Leaf  40).  For  flea  beetles 
use  rotenone.  In  early  stages  use 
cryolite  or  arsenate  of  lead  for 
worms  and  caterpillars  or  hand 
pick  them. 

Cucumbers,  squash,  melon. 
Striped  cucumber  bettles  or  spot- 
ted bettles  attack  plants  especially 
when  in  seedling  stages.  Cover 
plants  with  cheesecloth  or  netting, 
or  dust  with  rotenone  or  other 
approved  insecticide  for  chewing 
insects.  These  beetles  often  infect 
the  plants  with  certain  diseases, 
therefore  dust  plants  against  dis- 
ease with  Bordeaux  or  other  dis- 
ease resistant  remedies,  such  as 
fixed  copper  fungicide.  Do  not 
use  products  containing  sulphur, 
because  of  its  injurious  effect  on 
these  vines.  Borers  in  stems  near 
the  roots  may  be  cut  out  with  a 
sharp  pointed  knife  and  then 
cover  the  incised  parts  with  soil. 


Plaster  Workers 


The  extensive  renovations  and 
enlargements  of  the  Research  De- 
partment are  nearing  completion. 
Here  Luigi  Rossi,  mason  (right), 
assisted  by  Kenneth  Proctor,  ap- 
plies plaster  to  a wall. 


‘“Ee’s’and  Security” 
Campaign  Now  On 

Folders  on  “ ‘Eee’s  and  Security” 
were  distributed  to  employees  on 
June  2 in  cooperation  with  the 
Treasui-y  Department’s  launching 
of  its  greatest  Payroll  Savings 
Participation  campaign. 

The  theme  of  the  current  sav- 
ings bond  campaign,  which  runs 
through  June  and  July,  is  to  en- 
courage payroll  savings  now  to 
provide  ease  and  security  in  the 
future. 

The  campaign  slogan  ‘‘Save 
Where  You  Work,”  stresses  that 
one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  buying 
Savings  Bonds  is  through  regular 
payroll  savings.  A portion  of  your 
current  income — just  exactly  the 
amount  you  designate  and  no 
more — is  put  aside  toward  the 
purchase  of  a bond  in  the  denom- 
ination which  you  specify.  This 
means  that  every  pay  day  or  in 
regular  intervals  you  will  receive 
a Series  “E”  Bond  which  you  will 
add  to  the  others  you’ve  been 
keeping  until  maturity. 

“The  very  best  time  to  save  is 
now,  when  earning  power  is  up, 
and  incomes  ai’e  high,”  states  the 
Treasury  Department,  “Save  now 
— during  your  most  productive 
years — for  whatever’s  ahead.” 


Sweet  corn.  To  guai'd  against 
ear  worm  (green  or  brown  with 
stripe  along  side  and  back)  put 
V4  teaspoon  of  mineral  oil  at  base 
of  silk  mass  as  soon  as  silks  have 
started  to  wilt.  Another  method 
is  to  chip  off  the  silk  after  pol- 
lenation.  Dusting  with  DDT  as 
the  silks  form  also  helps. 

European  corn  borer  (pale 
worm  tinged  with  pink  or  brown) 
feeds  in  stalks  and  ears.  Spray 
or  dust  young  plants  with  rote- 
none or  DDT  or  other  stomach 
poison  in  center  of  leaf  whoi'ls 
and  ear  shoots.  Repeat  weekly. 

Japanese  beetles.  These  eat 
through  the  silks  and  attack  the 
ear.  Dust  silks  with  hydrated 
lime.  A general  preventative 
measure  against  Japanese  beetles 
in  the  garden  is  to  spray  plants 
with  y2  lb.  aluminum  sulphate, 
2y2  lbs.  hydrated  lime  to  10  gal- 
lons of  water.  White  dust  repells 
them,  even  if  they  don’t  eat  it. 

Tomatoes.  Large  green  worm 
with  “horn”  on  back  end  of  his 
body  will  defoliate  your  plants  in 
short  order.  Hand  pick  him.  If 
greenish  brown  worms  appear  use 
rotenone  or  other  chewing  insect 
control,  or  if  not  too  numerous, 
pick  them  off  by  hand.  For  aphids 
use  Black  Leaf  40.  If  the  late 
blight  shows  up  again,  spray  im- 
mediately and  regularly  with  Bor- 
deaux or  some  other  fungicide. 

Diseases  in  general.  Plant  dis- 
eases can  seldom  be  cured  but 
their  attacks  may  be  prevented 
or  checked  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  also  good  for  flea  beetles, 
or  other  copper  or  sulphur  com- 
pounds. If  disease  should  occur, 
remove  the  infected  plants  and 
burn  them.  Apply  your  dust  or 
spray  to  the  remaining  plants  in 
the  row  to  check  infection. 

Rabbits.  A tight  wire  or  picket 
fence  is  the  surest  way  to  foil  the 


Transferred 


FREDERICK  W.  TRAVERS 


Fred  Travers,  a Laboratory  em- 
ployee for  the  past  eleven  years, 
has  left  the  Lab  and  is  now  work- 
ing part  of  the  time  here  at  Plym- 
outh in  the  Standards  Depart- 
ment, and  the  rest  of  the  time  at 
the  Federal  Fibre  Mills  Division 
of  Plymouth  Cordage  at  New  Or- 
leans. He  is  preparing  to  carry 
on  the  work  which  Ralph  C. 
Weaver  is  now  doing  in  New  Or- 
leans when  the  latter  returns  to 
Plymouth.  Fred  is  now  in  Plym- 
outh but  returns  to  New  Orleans 
in  a few  weeks. 


Plymouth  Distributor 
Observes  50th  Anniv. 

One  of  Plymouth’s  foremost 
distributors  of  rope  and  twine,  the 
Pacific  Marine  Supply  Company 
of  Seattle,  Washington,  observed 
its  50th  anniversary  on  May  27. 
It  is  also  the  48th  anniversary  of 
our  association  with  this  good 
customer. 

Representing  Plymouth  Cord- 
age at  the  banquet  held  at  the 
Spanish  Ballroom  in  Seattle  were 
William  C.  Bryant,  Manager  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  District,  and  H. 
B.  Bradley  and  E.  G.  Wadell,  both 
of  our  Credit  Department  in 
Plymouth. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening 
was  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Bry- 
ant of  the  original  Frank  Vining 
Smith  painting  of  “The  Roaring 
Forties,”  to  Edward  Cunningham, 
manager  of  Pacific  Marine  Sup- 
ply. This  painting  was  selected 
as  the  Company’s  gift  to  Mr. 
Cunningham  as  it  is  his  favorite 
among  the  ship  paintings  used  on 
our  calendars. 

Mr.  Bradley,  because  of  his 
previous  association  with  Pacific 
Marine  Supply,  was  also  a guest 
speaker. 

bunnies,  or  a good  dog  or  gun. 
However,  the  same  spray  as 
recommended  for  Jap  beetles  will 
tend  to  repel  them;  also  nicotine 
dust,  to  some  extent,  and  blood 
meal  if  you  can  get  it.  ’The  latter 
is  a good  fertilizer,  too. 


Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 

invites 

ALL  NEW  EMPLOYEES  TO  JOIN 


Our  Credit  Union  Is  Over  90%  Strong 


FIGHT  THE  BUGS 
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120  HAVE  CHEST  X-RAYS  AT  AUDITORIUM 


Exactly  120  persons,  including  Cordage  employees  and  members 
of  their  families,  took  advantage  of  the  visit  of  the  X-ray  unit  of  the 
Plymouth  County  Health  Association  at  the  Cordage  Auditorium  on 
May  20  to  have  their  chests  X-rayed  for  tuberculosis.  (Left)  Peter 
Dries  of  the  Department  of  Groimds  was  among  the  early  arrivals  for 
the  examination.  In  the  background  Spencer  Brewster,  Harry  Remick 
and  Alton  White,  all  of  Standards,  await  their  turn.  Francis  Broad- 


bent  was  the  X-ray  technician.  (Center)  Anthony  C.  Rezendes  gets 
into  the  correct  position  by  putting  his  chin  on  the  chin-rest  and  his 
hands  on  his  hips.  In  the  background,  left  to  right,  Manuel  S.  Cavacco, 
William  Sidebottom,  Mr.  Broadbent  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cochran. 
(Right)  Miss  Anna  V.  Gaffney  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Swan  help  Amelia 
Rezendes  fill  in  her  application.  Results  of  the  test  were  mailed  to  the 
examinees. 


KARL  ROTH 

Karl  Roth,  whose  continuous 
service  with  Plymouth  Cordage 
dates  back  to  August  30,  1920, 
died  on  May  21  at  his  late  home 
on  30  South  Spooner  street.  Mr. 
Roth  first  worked  in  No.  3 Mill 
and  No.  1 Mill  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Machine  Shop  in 
1928.  He  was  a maintenance  me- 
chanic and  a leader  in  No.  3 Mill 
Machine  Shop  when  he  died. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Old 
Colony  Mutual  Relief  Society  and 
the  Bavarian  Club.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Bertha  Roth, 
and  one  son,  Karl  Roth,  Jr.,  who 
is  in  the  Army  and  stationed  in 
Illinois;  three  grandchildren;  and 
also  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Roth  of  Germany. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  24  with  interment  in  Vine 
Hills  cemetery.  Bearers  were  Leo 
Yeager,  George  Gasman,  John 
Kaiser,  Charles  Kaiser,  Wendell 
Strassel  and  Orin  Slade. 

Always  a faithful  and  willing 
worker,  Mr.  Roth  will  be  missed 
by  his  many  friends  and  co-work- 
ers  here.  The  deepest  sympathies 
of  everyone  at  Plymouth  Cordage 
go  to  his  family  in  their  loss. 


CARL  PHILIPPI 

Carl  Philippi,  aged  76  years,  for 
43  years  an  employee  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company,  died  on  June  2 
after  a long  illness.  His  continu- 
ous service  with  the  Company 
dated  from  April,  1889,  to  April, 
1932,  when  he  was  pensioned.  He 
worked  in  No.  3 and  No.  2 Mills. 

He  leaves  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Paul  Sampson  of  Kingston,  and 
Mrs.  August  Hofmeister  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.  His  wife  died  two 
weeks  before  his  death.  Funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  4 from 
the  Zion  Lutheran  Church  and 
burial  was  in  Vine  Hill  cemetery. 

! SHIPPING  DEPT^^ 

I JAMES  BERARDI 

II  Michael  Maier,  Jr.,  has  returned 

from  a recent  trip  to  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Fred  Zoccolante  finally  got 
around  to  removing  the  storm 
windows  from  his  new  home  on 
Carver  road  on  Saturday,  June  7, 
but  the  day  after  was  so  cold  and 
windy  he  said  he  had  to  put  them 
back  on  again,  (But  that  we’ll 
take  with  a grain  of  salt,) 

Ij  The  boys  from  the  Shipping 
'I  Department  stopped  in  to  see  one 
of  their  former  comrades,  Lester 

i Baker  of  Pembroke,  while  jour- 
neying to  Brockton  a recent  week- 
end to  see  the  Olympics  play  the 
Shoe  City  team.  Lester  was  look- 
|J  ing  fine  and  wanted  to  be  remem - 
Ij,  bered  to  the  rest  of  the  gang. 

i Among  those  from  this  depart- 
ment who  donated  blood  for  the 
Red  Cross  Blood  Bank  on  June  3 
i were  Irving  Rollins,  Fred  Zocco- 
( lante  and  James  Berardi. 


I MAINTENANCE 

1 DEPARTMENT 

■ ■ 

ROBERT  SAMPSON 

Most  of  the  activity  this  month 
is  centered  around  No.  2 Mill 
middle  floor  where  the  setting  up 
of  new  machinery  has  started. 
Some  of  the  Gill  machines  have 
already  arrived  and  are  being 
assembled  as  quickly  as  they  are 
brought  in. 

Johnny  Kuhn  has  gone  to  No. 

2 Shop  to  help  in  the  setting  up 
of  the  machines  and  Bill  Ruem- 
ker  is  taking  his  place  in  No.  1 
Shop.  Bill  comes  as  a new  mem- 
ber to  our  department.  Previous- 
ly he  ran  spinners  in  No.  2. 

Larry  Cavicchi  has  also  been 
added  to  the  Shop  force  in  No.  2. 
He  comes  to  the  department  from 
the  Rope  walk. 

On  the  No.  1 side  of  the  railroad 
track  we  find  two  sections  of  No. 
11  warehouse  being  converted 
into  a new  carpenter  shop.  Brick 
masons  are  busy  cutting  in  new 
windows  and  making  necessary 
conversions.  No.  1 Machine  Shop 
will  eventually  expand  and  include 
what  is  now  the  old  carpenter 
shop. 


I MANUFACTURING  I 
I ORDER  DEPT.  I 


DORIS  GRIFFIN 

Announcing  a new  addition  to 
the  family  is  Mrs.  Frances  (Nut- 
terville)  Bastoni,  who  gave  birth 
to  a baby  girl  on  May  27th,  weigh- 
ing 7 lbs.  13  ozs.  The  baby  is  to 
be  christened  Kathryn  Jane.  Con- 
gratulations from  all  of  us  to  you 
both. 

“Vickie”  Valeriani’s  fiance  spent 
the  Memorial  Day  week-enci  in 
Plymouth,  and  a good  time  was 
had  by  all. 

Someone  finally  tied  a noose 
around  our  great  sportsman,  Jerry 
Rezendes.  Yes,  on  June  first.  Miss 
Aurelia  Galletti  became  engaged 
to  Jerry.  We  wish  both  of  you 
the  best  of  evei’ything  and  that 
you’ll  be  very  happy.  Stay  out  of 
left  field,  Jerry. 


! PREP  ROOM 

I No.  2 Mill 

■ 

HELEN  GUIDETTI 

William  Powers  said  he  spent 
the  holiday  week-end  with  his 
chickens.  What  chickens.  Powers? 

New  machinery  is  beginning  to 
arrive  in  No.  2 Mill,  middle  floor, 

Helen  Guidetti  has  been  tempo- 
rarily transferred  to  the  Test 
room  in  No.  2 Mill. 

Rita  Leonardi,  Dorothy  Francis 
and  Helen  Guidetti  went  right  to 
“town”  over  the  holiday  week-end 
and  had  a gay  time  of  it. 


PLANT  GUARDS 


J.  A.  SMITH 

Miss  Gladys  DeBrusk  of  Sand- 
wich street,  Plymouth,  became  the 
bride  of  Harold  Drew  of  the  Plant 
Guards  on  Saturday,  May  17.  The 
newly-weds  received  several  at- 
tractive and  useful  gifts  includ- 
ing a blanket  which  was  given  to 
the  couple  by  Mr.  Drew’s  fellow 
employees.  Following  a trip  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Drew  have  been  living 
at  102  Sandwich  street. 

Guards  Andrew  Rae  and  David 
Deans  can  assure  the  rest  of  us 
that  while  we  may  feel  that  con- 
ditions in  this  country  might  seem 
to  be  difficult,  we  are  living  in  a 
virtual  paradise  compared  to  our 
neighbors  across  the  sea  especially 
with  regard  to  food  and  wearing 
apparel,  etc.  Both  Mr.  Rae  and 
Mr.  Deans  had  visitors  from  Scot- 
land during  the  past  month  and 
have  been  informed  that  food  and 
clothing  are  still  being  rationed 
over  there  on  a scale  that  is  much 
more  severe  than  we  had  to  en- 
dure at  any  time  during  or  since 
the  war. 

Miss  Annie  Anderson  and 
Thomas  Anderson  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  sister  and  brother  of 
Mrs,  David  Deans,  arrived  in  this 
country  on  the  liner  Queen  Mary, 
May  3rd  and  following  a two 
weeks’  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Deans  they  are  now  visiting  other 
relatives  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
They  will  return  to  Plymouth  for 
another  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Deans  before  leaving  on  their  re- 
turn trip  to  Scotland  on  the 


Expresses  Appreciation 

Miss  Anna  V.  Gaffney,  R.N., 
Dire'ctor  of  Health  Education  for 
the  Plymouth  County  Health  As- 
sociation, has  written  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  to  express  their 
appreciation  for  the  use  of  the 
Cordage  Auditorium  during  the 
recent  X-ray  survey.  Her  letter 
is  as  follows: 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY  HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 

106  Main  Street 
Brockton,  Mass. 
June  6,  1947 
Mr.  Harold  Roberts,  Manager 
Personnel  Department 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
North  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  you  and  your 
staff  for  your  assistance  in  our 
Community  X - ray  Survey  in 
Plymouth  during  May  1947. 

It  was  certainly  most  generous 
of  your  company  to  grant  us  the 
use  of  the  hall  for  the  Clinic,  and 
we  feel  it  enabled  more  residents 
of  North  Plymouth  to  receive  a 
chest  x-ray. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  ANNA  V.  GAFFNEY, 
Director  Health  Education 
and  X-ray  Surveys 


Queen  Mary,  August  27th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Rae  had 
as  their  guests  in  May,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Richardson  with  their 
two  children.  Nan  and  David,  Jr., 
following  their  arrival  in  this 
country  via  plane  from  Wishaw, 
Scotland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard- 
son have  obtained  employment  in 
Plymouth  and  will  take  up  resi- 
dence here. 


Grim  Fairy  Tales 

As  a bungler  of  outstanding  merit,  Joe  Featherbrain  deserved 
first  prize. 

One  fine  June  day  he  decided  to  give  his  machine  a thorough 
cleaning.  He  blew  the  dust  off  and  wiped  it  clean.  Then  he  got 

out  the  oil  can — and  that’s 
when  he  met  his  Waterloo. 

Applying  oil  with  a lavish 
hand  made  neat  puddles  on 
the  floor,  but  Joe  in  his 
perpetual  brown  study,  was 
too  wrapped  up  in  his 
thoughts  to  notice.  Until 
his  rubber-soled  shoe  came 
in  contact  with  the  oil  and 
down  he  went,  injuring  his 
back. 

The  Greeks  had  a word 
for  a guy  like  Joe — ignora- 
mus. 

Moral:  Most  accidents 
can  be  avoided  by  obsei’ving 
the  simplest  safety  meas- 
ures, Avoid  painful  injury 
to  yourself  by  following  these  basic  safety  rules: 

1.  Oil  or  grease  each  moving  part  of  a machine  sufficiently 
to  give  it  good  lubrication,  but  avoid  spills  or  drips  of  oil. 

2.  Clean  up  any  spilled  oil  or  grease  immediately. 

3.  Report  all  oil  puddles  on  the  floor  to  your  foreman. 

4.  Lock  the  machine  or  otherwise  make  sure  that  no  one  can 
start  it  while  you  are  cleaning  or  oiling  it. 

5.  It  is  foolish  to  try  to  oil  too  many  bearings  from  one  posi- 
tion; shift  your  position  to  oil  with  safety. 

6.  Suitable  clothing  should  be  worn  while  working  on  or  closk, 
to  machinery  in  motion.  Key  chains,  rings,  loose  or  ragged^ 
clothing,  and  shoes  with  defective  soles  should  not  be  worn. 
Rubber  soles  and  high  heels  are  dangerous. 
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Editorial  Notes 

Millions  of  dollars  in  Social  Securitj"  payments  are  being 
lost  by  beneficiaries  who  do  not  file  old  age  and  survivors’ 
claims  on  time,  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  reports.  Social 
Security  is  YOURS.  You’ve  paid  half  of  it  by  weekly  payroll 
deductions  and  your  employer  has  paid  the  other  half  and 
you’re  entitled  to  its  benefits  as  soon  as  you  reach  sixty-five 
if  you  are  retired.  Or  if  you’re  a survivor  of  an  employee  who 
died  before  or  after  sixty-five  you  may  be  entitled  to  his  social 
security.  But  it  won’t  come  to  you  automatically — you  must 
apply  for  it.  So  if  you’re  missing  the  benefits  of  your  own  or 
a deceased  family  member’s  social  security,  get  in  touch  with 
your  Social  Security  office.  The  nearest  one  is  located  at  196 
Main  Street,  Brockton. 

Reading  matter  to  suit  every  age  and  taste  is  almost  liter- 
ally at  the  fingertips  of  all  Cordage  employees.  In  the  Loring 
Library  can  be  found  the  latest  best-seller,  be  it  fiction, 
biography,  a western  or  detective  story.  For  those  who  prefer 
the  lighter  reading  fare  found  in  magazines,  the  Library  is 
well-stocked  with  all  the  popular  current  magazines  and 
periodicals.  Then  for  small  fry  there  are  books  ranging  from 
the  pre-school  picture  type  to  advanced  literature  for  older 
boys  and  girls.  Books  in  foreign  languages  are  on  hand  for 
those  persons  whose  mother  tongue  may  be  more  familiar  to 
them  than  ours.  Why  not  form  the  habit  of  dropping  into 
the  Library  occasionally,  perhaps  during  your  lunch  hour  or 
on  your  way  home  from  work?  Your  visit  will  be  both  pleas- 
ant and  worthwhile,  for  you’ll  find  the  shelves  loaded  with 
entertainment  and  good  reading. 

❖ Jfs  ❖ ❖ 

No  safety  guard  or  sign  or  campaign  will  reduce  industrial 
accidents  if  the  worker  disregards  them.  A survey  of  our  own 
industrial  accident  records  shows  that  the  plant  has  gone 
steadily  downward  in  its  standing  in  the  Massachusetts  Safety 
Council.  In  April  there  were  thirty-eight  accidents  at  Plym- 
outh Cordage — almost  two  for  each  working  day.  Statistics 
of  course  are  dull  as  dishwater.  These  are  not  merely  cold 
figures  in  arithmetic,  however.  These  figures  represent  pain 
and  inconvenience  to  thirty-eight  of  our  fellow  workers — 
perhaps  to  yourself  or  a member  of  your  family.  It’s  “safe” 
to  say  that  a little  care  and  alertness  will  improve  our  stand- 
ing. Let’s  take  out  our  little  safety  book  today  and  brush  up 
on  a few  of  the  safety  rules. 


G.  I.  INSURANCE 

(For  the  Totally  Disabled) 

(Editor’s  Note:  In  conjunction 
with  the  Veterans  Administration’s 
current  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance Information  Program,  this 
is  the  fourth  in  the  series  of  ar- 
ticles designed  to  acquaint  veterans 
with  the  benefits  of  NSLI  and  its 
various  features.) 

Two  important  features  of  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance 
which  have  comforting  benefits 
to  veterans  should  they  become 
totally  disabled  and  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves  or  their  families 
are  the  total  disability  provision 
at  no  cost  and  the  total  disability 
income  provision  for  a small  ad- 
ditional premium. 

Every  G.  I.  Insurance  policy 
provides  that  if  the  insured  be- 
comes totally  disabled  for  six 
months  or  more  and  before  the 
age  of  60  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, after  the  sixth  month, 
will  waive  all  premium  payments 


during  the  period  of  total  disabil- 
ity. Waiving  the  premiums  in  no 
way  affects  the  face  amount  of 
the  insurance  and  if  any  premi- 
ums are  paid  during  the  total  dis- 
ability period  they  will  be  re- 
funded. 

The  total  disability  income  pro- 
vision of  NSLI  is  a more  recent 
feature  and  is  available  to  all 
holders  of  G.  I.  Insurance.  To 
take  advantage  of  it  the  insured 
must  make  proper  application, 
take  a physical  examination  and 
begin  paying  the  small  additional 
premium. 

The  most  important  part  of  the 
total  disability  income  provision 
is  that  should  the  insured  become 
totally  disabled  for  six  or  more 
consecutive  months  prior  to  the 
age  of  60  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration guarantees  a monthly  in- 
come. 

Beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month  the  VA  will 
pay  the  insured  $5  each  month 
for  each  $1000  worth  of  insurance 


Only  those  who  ilwe  the 

PATIENCE  TO  DO  SIMPLE  THINGS 
PERFECTLY  WILL  ACQLTRE  THE 
SKILL  TO  DO  DIFFICULT  THINGS 
EASILY 

— Schiller 


I'm  going  to  stick  and 


DO  THIS  PERFECTLY  AND 
THEN  THE  NEXT  TIME  1 
CAN  TACKLE  A BIGGER, 
PROPOSITION 
MORE  EASILY/ 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


(June  18,  1927) 

The  marriage  of  Bernadette 
Vitti,  Mill  2,  to  Maurice  Cash, 
Steam  Department,  was  celebrat- 
ed in  St.  Mary’s  Church  on  June 
11.  The  young  couple  are  spend- 
ing their  honeymoon  in  New  York 
and  will  also  take  the  Mohawk 
Trail  trip. 

Germana  Silva,  Mill  3,  was 
married  to  John  Silva,  Mill  2,  on 
May  14.  They  made  a wedding 
journey  to  Providence. 

Edith  Sundstrom,  who  recently 
had  her  tonsils  removed  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital,  is  now  at  home 
and  is  rapidly  recovering. 

John  W.  Searles  of  Belmont,  a 
graduate  of  Tech,  has  joined  the 
Laboratory  staff. 

The  marriage  of  Sophia  Jesse, 
Mill  2,  to  Frank  Cerciello,  Ship- 
ping Department,  took  place  on 
June  15. 

The  new  checker  table  has  ar- 
rived at  the  Club.  Sorry  to  say 
that  George  Thom  lost  his  first 
game  on  it.  Mariano  was  too 
much  for  him. 

Red  Anderson  is  back  with  us 


held  during  the  entire  ensuing 
period  of  total  disability  and  these 
cash  payments  will  not  reduce  the 
face  amount  of  the  insurance.  In 
addition,  all  premium  payments 
are  waived. 

In  both  of  these  features  total 
disability  must  begin  before  the 
60th  birthday  of  the  insured.  If 
it  continues  beyond  the  age  of  60 
the  waiver  of  premiums  under 
both  features  continues  while  the 
monthly  payments  to  the  insured 
continue  under  the  total  disability 
income  provision. 

The  Veterans  Administration 
interprets  total  disability  'as  any 
impairment  of  mind  or  body 
which  renders  it  ■ impossible  for 
the  disabled  person  to  follow  any 
substantially  gainful  occupation. 


for  the  summer.  He  is  sure  look- 
ing fine.  The  Pennsylvania  air 
must  agree  with  him.  Red  has 
been  giving  his  brother  George 
some  points  on  running  a ball 
team.  Some  of  the  other  brothers 
might  take  a lesson  from  these 
two  on  getting  along  together. 

The  Club  Baseball  Team  is 
going  along  very  well,  although 
hard  luck  has  followed  them  con- 
sistently. First  it  was  Peck,  our 
star  first  baseman,  getting  the 
grippe  and  being  out  for  a couple 
of  weeks.  Georgie  Anderson  had 
to  put  his  ankle  out  of  commis- 
sion that  put  him  out  of  one  of 
the  most  important  games;  then 
to  cap  the  climax,  Charlie  Borghi 
had  to  get  in  the  way  of  a flivver 
that  put  him  out  of  play  for  a 
while.  Still  hard  luck  followed  in 
Humbert  Pirani  getting  his  ankle 
strained.  The  new  suits  look  well 
and  as  soon  as  they  get  dirty 
enough  the  team  may  win  a few 
games. 

The  new  horseshoe  courts  have 
made  a decided  hit  and  are  going 
strong  every  evening.  So  far  the 
best  showing  has  been  made  by 
Henry  Guidaboni,  he  of  the 
trained  pigeons.  One  night  Henry 
made  six  ringers  in  one  game. 
Virgil  Sylvester  is  also  getting  to 
be  quite  a sharp  shooter.  Arter 
Gallerani  started  out  to  be  a 
champion  but  gave  it  up  as  the 
game  is  too  strenuous.  Don  Ca- 
vicchi  is  showing  up  well  and 
ought  to  make  a winner. 

BUY  YOUR  ****** 

"EXTRA  SAVINGS^ 
:B0PS  NOW: 


I 


/ 
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RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Unrevealed  facts  about  a certain 
member  of  our  department:  He’s 
all  steamed  up  about  the  two 
weeks’  vacation  in  latter  August 
— seventeen  carefree  days  of  me- 
andering— can’t  decide  whether  to 
take  a long  trip  and  see  some 
distant  attractions  or  take  it  easy 
at  a mountain  hideout  a couple 
states  away — long  surface  trips 
tire  him  easily — and  he’s  scared 
to  death  of  planes — his  yearning 
ambition  is  to  view  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  Arizona — then  cauti- 
ously slip  over  the  border  and 
smack  his  lips  over  a platterful 
of  hot  tamales — and  maybe  see 
a bullfight  . . . His  regular  evening 
stimulant  is  a ten  cent  ice  cream 
cone  (frozen  pudding)  and  a giant 
bottle  of  Pepsi  at  Seaver’s-Lunch- 
On-The-Main-Drag  — his  favorite 
recording  still  happens  to  be  Glah 
Musette’s  1939  tantalizing  version 
of  “The  Beer  Barrel  Polka” — at 
various  times  he  has  been  sus- 
pected of  falling  asleep  at  the 
movies,  for  which  local  theatre 
managers  will  vouch  — the  only 
radio  comedians  who  can  draw  a 
laugh  out  of  him  are  the  Jack 
Benny  crew  on  Sunday  nights — by 
the  time  Charlie  McCarthy  rolls 
around  he’s  dozing  off  in  the  easy 
chair  . . . Has  yet  to  procure  his 
automobile  driver’s  license  and 
he’s  already  (appropriately  cen- 
sored) years  of  age — for  exercise 
he  walks  from  his  home  in  North 
Plymouth  to  the  center  of  town 
nightly — then  walks  back — all  of 
three  miles,  possibly  four — still 
can’t  pass  by  a piano  without 
thumping  the  keys  in  his  inimit- 
able (?)  style — once  did  same  to 
Artie  Shaw’s  piano— as  a result, 
when  band  performed  that  eve- 
ning the  piano  player  was  idle  due 
to  an  out-of-tune  piano — consid- 
ers the  Boston  Post  unexcelled  as 
a news  medium — naturally  turns 
to  the  “funnies”  first — is  an  avid 
follower  of  Joe  Jinks  and  Broncho 
Bill — recalls  with  a shudder  how 
he  was  scared  by  a bull  on  a farm 
in  Maine  the  first  day  of  his  va- 
cation back  in  1939 — corroborat- 
ing details  may  be  obtained  from 
First-Aid-Man  Frank  Govoni  . . . 
■Was  lucky  enough  to  see  the 
smash  hit  musical  “Oklahoma” 
twice  for  free — thinks  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  is  the  cleanest 
little  city  this  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— and  the  nearest  thing  to 
paradise  Lake  George  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks — some  Sunday  afternoon 
you’ll  find  him  walking  along 
Plymouth  Beach  from  the  bathing 
house  to  the  tippety-tip  near  the 
lighthouse  — just  to  see  how  the 
town  looks  from  that  angle  — his 
name  appears  at  the  top  of  the 
column. 

Ray  Brock  has  been  called  to 
jury  duty  and  in  his  place  will  be 
seen  none  other  than  Bob  Nichols. 

Clyfton  Wood,  now  out  on  the 
sick  list,  is  reported  as  making 
good  progress  and  no  doubt  should 
soon  be  seen  back  at  work, 

James  Souza,  Sr.,  of  Bourne 
street  was  tendered  a very  wel- 
come surprise  party  on  Father’s 
Day  at  his  home.  His  nine  chil- 
dren, consisting  of  six  girls  and 
three  boys  (one  of  whom  is  James 
Souza,  Jr.),  helped  to  put  over  the 
gala  affair  in  good  shape.  The 
occasion  for  the  event  was  in 
honor  of  his  retirement  on  June 
2nd  from  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  after  forty  years  of 
faithful  service,  most  of  which 
time  was  spent  in  No.  3 Mill.  A 
huge  cake  with  all  the  trimmings 
and  refreshments  galore  were  en- 
joyed by  all. 

On  June  8th  at  11:30  a.m.  Eve- 
lyn Silva,  daughter  of  John  Silva, 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Walter 
Furtado  of  Cambridge  at  St. 
Mary’s  Church.  A reception  was 
held  at  the  Union  Lusa  Club  on 
Cherry  street  and  guests  from 
Plymouth  as  well  as  Taunton, 
New  Bedford,  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge were  present.  After  a 
week’s  honeymoon  in  New  York 
City  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Furtado  will 
reside  in  Cambridge. 


PlyiHOiitli  (Cordage  Plays  Nursemaid  to  Hospital  Patients 


Plymouth  Cordage  Company  is 
playing  nurse  to  a group  of  pa- 
tients at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and,  the  hospital  reports, 
is  doing  very  well  at  it,  too — as 
you  can  see  by  looking  at  these 
photographs. 

Yes,  that’s  Plymouth  rope  and 
it’s  helping  in  rebuilding  broken 
bodies  and  healing  tired  minds 
and  w-e’re  mighty  proud  of  our 
part  in  furnishing  the  material 
for  this  all-important  business  of 
arousing  these  patients’  interest 
and  helping  to  while  away  the 
long  hours  in  the  hospital. 

It  all  began  early  this  year 
when  Massachusetts  General,  en- 
tering 1947  with  a “w'oefully  in- 
adequate budget”  for  occupational 
therapy,  approached  the  Massa- 
chusetts Industrial  Editors’  Asso- 
ciation (of  which  the  CORDAGE 
NEWS  is  a member)  with  a sug- 
gestion that  companies  repre- 
sented in  it  might  find  material 
for  the  patients. 

A list  of  needed  items  went  out 
with  the  request,  and  rope  was 
not  among  them.  However,  Wil- 
liam A.  Sherff,  Advertising  Man- 
ager for  Plymouth  Cordage,  saw 
possibilities  of  rope  being  used  in 
making  various  decorative  items 
such  as  belts,  furniture,  mats,  etc., 
as  well  as  for  learning  knot-tying. 
He  arranged  to  send  the  hospital 
several  pieces  of  various  sizes  of 
rope,  together  with  copies  of  our 
“Useful  Knots  and  How  to  Tie 
Them”  booklet  and  a copy  of  the 
Ashley  Book  of  Knots. 

The  patients  took  to  rope-craft 
like  bees  take  to  honey  and  were 
soon  twisting  the  ropes  into  sheep- 
shanks, catspaws,  carrick  bends 
and  the  many  other  knots  and 
hitches  known  to  the  fraternity. 
One  patient  used  a length  of 
6-thread  to  wind  around  a wood- 
en lamp  base  he  had  made. 

CASE  OF  JOE 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  Joe 
Smith. 

Joe  is  a paraplegic.  Paraplegia 
is  paralysis  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  body  on  both  sides.  Usually 
it’s  caused  by  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

Joe  had  been  at  Massachusetts 
General  well  over  a year.  He  was 
depressed.  Nobody  could  interest 
him  in  anything.  Doctors  said 
this  apathy  was  interfering  seri-  I 
ously  with  his  recovery. 

That  was  where  we  came  in — ’ 
playing  nurse — with  the  aid  of 
our  rope  and  knot  book.  What 
happened  after  that  is  told  by 
Ruth  Steglich,  acting  occupational 
therapy  supervisor,  in  a letter  to 
Mr.  Scherff: 

“Upon  receiving  the  ‘Book  of 
Knots’  we  gave  it  to  him  to  look 
over  and  he  is  fascinated  with  it 
— trying  different  ones  and  most 
anxious  to  teach  us!  This  is  a 
real  victory  because  this  patient 
has  been  so  depressed  that  his  re- 


All  tied  up  in  his  work  is  this  patient  at  the  Mass.  General  Hos- 
pital while  his  pal  finds  him  a tough  knot  to  tackle  next,  from  the 
“Ashley  Book  of  Knots.” 


“How  does  a bowline  go?”  queries  the  lad  at  the  left,  while  the 
wheelchair  patient  on  the  right  abandons  his  rope-covered  lamp  base 
temporarily  to  try  his  hand  at  one. 


covery  has  been  severely  impaired. 
If  this  should  be  the  only  patient 
we  are  able  to  help,  you  might  be 
able  to  sit  back  and  be  very 
pleased,  but  I am  sure  that  this 
instance  will  be  repeated  many 
times  over.” 

The  hospital  calls  Joe’s  case  “a 
story  of  so-called  hard-hearted 
industry’s  warm  - heartedness,”  in 
an  Associated  Press  story  carried 
in  newspapers  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

“The  patients  are  very  much 


interested  in  the  arrival  of  these 
gifts,”  said  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Watkins, 
chief  of  the  hospital’s  department 
of  physical  medicine.  “What  espe- 
cially pleases  them  is  that  these 
business  men  whom  none  of  them 
knows  are  taking  such  an  interest 
in  their  plight. 

“To  me  the  most  gratifying  re- 
sult of  this  project  is  the  case  of 
the  paraplegic  patient  who  wasn’t 
interested  in  anything  we  could 
offer  him  — until  he  discovered 
knot-tying.” 


1 ROPE  ROOM 

■ I 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Mary  Perry  has  returned  to  No. 

2 Mill,  after  two  weeks  on  the 
Rope  Room  Whirligig,  replacing 
Mrs.  James  Merada  (Alice  Hop- 
kins), who  incidentally  has  just 
returned  from  her  honeymoon. 

Several  of  the  boys  from  the 
Rope  Room  donated  to  the  Red 
Cross  Blood  Bank. 

Mario  ’Valenziano,  wife  and 
child,  visited  relatives  in  Connec- 
ticut over  the  holiday. 

Jesse  Rezendes  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  No.  3 Mill. 

If  your  marriage  has  not  been 
announced  or  your  new  offspring’s 
arrival  has  not  been  duly  record- 
ed, it’s  not  that  we’re  deliberately 
neglecting  you.  We’re  trying  hard 
to  get  all  the  department  news 
into  the  paper  every  month,  but 
we  cannot  reach  each  and  every 
one  of  you  all  the  time.  So  when 
you  send  your  friends  a marriage 
or  birth  announcement,  send  one 
along  to  us  too.  Also  a bit  of 
news  about  yourself  or  your  fel- 
low workers.  We’ll  do  the  rest  and 
see  that  the  item  gets  in  the 
paper. 


i LORING  LIBRARY  i 

I I 

Periodicals  for  Circulation 

If  you  haven’t  time  for  a book, 
why  not  borrow  one  or  more  of 
the  numerous  magazines  which 
are  received  regularly  at  the  Lor- 
ing  Library? 

As  soon  as  the  current  issue  of 
any  periodical  arrives,  the  num- 
ber of  the  preceding  month  is 
ready  for  circulation.  These  may 
be  kept  for  one  week  and  may  be 
borrowed  in  addition  to  one’s 
books,  if  books  should  be  desired 
at  the  same  time. 

The  following  periodicals  are 
available  at  the  Loring  Library 
for  reading  in  the  Library  or,  as 
outlined  above,  for  reading  at 
home:  American  Home,  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens,  Good  House- 
keeping, Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
Life  Magazine,  Mademoiselle, 
National  Geographic  Magazine, 
Popular  Mechanics,  Popular  Sci- 
ence, Radio  News,  Reader’s  Di- 
gest, Time  Magazine,  "Vogue,  Wo- 
man’s Home  Companion. 

For  Younger  Readers 

American  Girl,  Boy’s  Life,  Child 
Life,  Open  Road  for  Boys. 


Safety  Record 

Goes  Downward 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company  has 
gone  steadily  downward  in  stand- 
ing in  the  Massachusetts  Safety 
Council  contest  during  the  past 
six  months.  This  contest  is  judged 
by  standing  compared  to  eight 
other  companies  in  the  heavy  tex- 
tile group. 

The  last  time  the  Company  won 
first  place  was  in  April,  1946.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  we  were  in  first 
place  frequently. 

The  complete  accident  survey 


for  the 
lows: 

last  six 

months 

is  as  fol- 

Month 

No.  of 
Lost-Time 
Accidents 

No.  of 
Minor 
Accidents 

Standing 
in  Mass. 
Safety 
Council 
Contest 

Dec. 

1 

23 

4th 

Jan. 

2 

23 

5th 

Feb. 

4 

23 

5th 

March 

1 

30 

6th 

April 

3 

35 

7th 

May 

4 

34 

No  report 

to  date 
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SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

During  the  month  of  May,  the 
following  employees  received  serv- 
ice emblems  for  over  25  years  of 
service  with  the  Company; 


Charles  B.  Kaiser  45  years 

James  Souza  40  years 

John  Rego  35  years 

Frank  Moniz  30  years 

Seraphino  Silva  30  years 


I SPINNING  ROOM  i 

I Mill  No.  1 


DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

What  were  you  doing  on  the 
night  of  May  26th? 

Can’t  remember,  eh?  Well,  Caro- 
line Martin  tells  us  she  was  busy 
searching  for  her  pigs  that  broke 
through  the  side  wall  of  the  pig- 
pen and  decided  to  take  a walk  in 
the  woods.  But,  you  can  all  wipe 
up  that  drool  if  you  thought  you 
were  going  to  have  some  pork,  be- 
cause Caroline  has  found  them 
and  the  side  wall  has  been  care- 
fully bolted. 

Mrs.  Mary  Costa  underwent  a 
serious  operation  on  May  14th,  but 
we  hear  she  is  doing  nicely  and  it 
won’t  be  long  before  she’ll  be  back. 

Ambrose  Malaguti  finally  got 
his  1947  Packard.  He  claims  he 
waited  a long  time  for  it,  but  it 
was  certainly  worth  waiting  for. 

By  the  time  this  article  goes  to 
press  Miss  Evelyn  Silva,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Costa  of 
Cherry  street,  will  be  Mrs.  Walter 
Furtado.  They  plan  to  make  their 
home  in  Cambridge. 

“I  just  can’t  do  a thing  with  my 
hair.”  Believe  it  or  not,  girls,  you 
aren’t  the  only  ones  who  have  this 
trouble.  Richard  "Voght  certainly 
undergoes  a hard  time  after  Sarah 
gets  through  giving  him  one  of  her 
special  hair  shampoos.  If  worse 
comes  to  worst,  Richy,  I’m  afraid 
bobby-pins  will  have  to  be  a 
“must”  on  your  list. 


HARRIS  HALL 


JOYCE  PALMER 

Eugenie  Strassel,  Eleanor  "Vac- 
chi,  Dot  Proule  and  Gingo  Man- 
fredi  went  to  the  RKO  in  Boston 
to  see  Maurice  Chevalier.  From 
the  first  time  it  appeared  in  the 
papers,  all  we’ve  heard  from  Jen- 
nie is  Maurice  Chevalier!  Jennie, 
of  course,  is  French  herself  and 
understood  everything  he  said,  so 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  she  en- 
joyed it  more  than  the  rest.  Elea- 
nor Vacchi  drove  them  up,  and 
after  the  show  they  had  a snack 
at  Howard  Johnson’s  before  head- 
ing home. 

Tony  Tavares  spent  his  Memo- 
rial Day  week-end  working  on  his 
cottage  at  Fresh  Pond  in  Manomet. 

Congratulations  to  Mannie  Fur- 
tado on  the  birth  of  a baby  boy 
on  May  27th.  Mannie  also  has  a 
five-year-old  daughter. 

Dorothy  Proule  entertained  her 
sister  and  friends  from  Bridge- 
water  at  a birthday  party  on  May 
22nd,  in  her  apartment  on  Church 
street. 


Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
REGULARLY^: 


Ask  where  you  WORK 
Ask  where  you  BANK 


MAIN  OFFICE 


EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

Vacations  are  now  in  progress. 
Henry  Keyserling,  our  assistant 
treasurer,  returned  June  9.  He  has 
been  down  in  Maryland  for  two 
weeks  in  company  with  Mrs.  Key- 
serling. 

Chi-istine  Gilligan  is  sending 
cards  from  Pennsylvania.  She  is 
away  up  in  the  mining  country 
and  just  loves  it  up  there. 

Hazel  Robbins  and  husband  are 
yearly  anglers  down  Maine.  Hope 
she  is  having  better  weather  than 
we  are. 

Freddie  Dittmar  of  the  Payroll 
Dept,  started  on  her  vacation  June 
9.  Have  a good  time,  Freddie.  You 
certainly  deserve  it. 

Elsie  Morse  enjoyed  the  two-day 
convention  of  the  Legion  Auxiliary 
held  at  the  New  Ocean  House  in 
Swampscott  last  week. 

Lucien  Laurent  of  the  Statisti- 
cal Department  left  for  Welland 
June  8.  He  will  be  gone  about  a 
week. 

Our  “jurors”  are  getting  in  line 
again  for  duty  at  the  Superior 
Court  next  week  and  there  are 
quite  a number  of  them. 

We  all  extend  congratulations 
to  one  of  our  former  associates  in 
the  Accounting  Department,  Eu- 
nice Carrier.  She  has  a new 
daughter,  Linda  Elliott  Carrier, 
and  they  are  both  doing  very  well. 

The  engagement  is  announced 
of  Evelyn  Wilder  of  Kingston  to 
Robert  Taylor  of  Rocky  Nook. 
Miss  Wilder  is  secretary  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Sales,  and  Mr.  Taylor 
is  also  employed  by  the  Cordage 
Company,  having  recently  moved 
here  from  Middleboro.  He  is  em- 
ployed in  No.  2 Mill. 

Last  Saturday  evening  some  of 
the  office  girls  enjoyed  a weenie 
roast  at  Darby  Pond.  After  the 
roast,  games  were  enjoyed  and 
swimming  was  in  order.  Some  of 
those  attending  were  Rose  McGoff, 
Evelyn  Wilder,  Jean  St.  Amant 
and  Marilyn  Ford. 

Leona  Vannah  spent  the  Memo- 
rial Day  week-end  in  Maine. 

Oh!  what  is  so  rare  as  a day  in 
June! 


PREP  ROOM 
Mill  No.  2 


MARY  ALBERGHINI 

We  extend  our  sincerest  sym- 
pathy to  Patsy  landoli,  in  the  loss 
of  his  mother  in  Italy. 

Joe  Val  is  making  up  a fishing 
party  of  No.  2 Mill  workers  for 
Sunday,  June  15th,  and  men  and 
women  from  the  department  wish- 
ing to  go  can  contact  him  for  more 
details. 

Friends  from  Lawrence  visiting 
Yours  Truly  brought  down  their 
outboard  motor  intending  ’to  use 
it,  but  the  weather  was  so  bad 
they  put  it  back  in  the  trunk  again 
until  their  next  trip.  Seems  as 
though  every  time  they  visit  Plym- 
outh the  weather  breaks  up  their 
pleasure  trip. 

Bill  Lanman  will  be  on  the  Jury 
for  the  next  two  weeks  and  Wil- 
liam Gilman  will  substitute. 

Tony  J.  Rego  has  lost  two  days 
as  a result  of  his  mother  hurting 
herself  in  a fall. 

Mary  Ruas  has  returned  to  work 
again  after  staying  home  to  take 
care  of  her  mother  who  had  a 
sprained  ankle. 

Emily  Rezendes  is  at  home  sick. 
Wish  you  a speedy  recovery,  Emily. 

Jesse  Tavares  is  having  a three 
months’  leave  of  absence  to  take 
care  of  his  business. 

Nina  Costa’s  Red  Sox  are  still 
on  their  losing  streak,  and  by  the 
expression  on  her  face  when  she 
finds  out  they’ve  lost,  she’s  ready 
to  change  over  to  the  “Boston 
Braves.” 

All  the  girls  in  our  department 
are  now  making  plans  for  their 
vacations.  Seems  like  everyone  is 
going  on  a trip. 

Bea  Jessie  is  anxiously  waiting 
for  warm  weather,  so  she  can  start 
taking  in  the  beaches. 

“Cha  Cha”  Costa’s  hobby  is 
raising  rabbits.  Seems  to  go  over 
big  with  him. 


Do  You  Remember  When? 


Back  in  1927,  exactly  20  years  ago,  this  group  of  crack  bowlers 
took  championship  prizes  galore.  From  1922  to  1926  they  were  Plym- 
outh champions  and  in  1927  they  took  bowling  honors  for  Southeastern 
Massachusetts.  Seated,  left  to  right,  Peter  Bagni,  George  McMahon 
and  Fred  Stefani.  Standing,  left  to  right,  Eugene  Goeller,  Newall 
Blanchard,  Louis  GaUerani  and  Joe  Darsch. 


No.  3 Mill 


VIRGINIA  IZZO 

We  wish  to  congratulate  Olga 
Enagonio  who  was  recently  mar- 
ried to  “Pat”  Furtado  of  the  Rope 
Room.  It  was  rather  sudden  but 
we  wish  you  both  the  best  of  luck. 

Jeremias  Cabral  has  returned 
to  work  following  an  appendix 
operation. 

Lawrence  Santos  recently  wel- 
comed his  brother  and  family  who 
were  visiting  in  this  country.  They 
make  their  home  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  where  Mr.  Santos  is 
employed.  They  were  shown 
through  the  various  parts  of  the 
mills  which  proved  very  interest- 
ing to  them. 

Annie  Pimental,  preparation 
worker,  has  left  the  employ  of  the 
mill  to  take  up  domestic  duties 
at  home. 

James  Souza,  a spinner  in  the 
mill,  has  retired  after  40  years  of 
continuous  service. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faustina  Locatelli, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cristani  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Cristani  cele- 
brated their  wedding  anniversaries 
on  June  7th  by  attending  supper 


2000  “FEE”  DENTISTS 
FOR  MASS.  VETERANS 

More  than  2,000  fee-for-services 
dentists,  approved  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Dental  Society  and  the 
Veterans  Administration,  are  now 
available  to  render  treatment  and 
examination  to  Massachusetts  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  den- 
tal ailments,  William  J.  Blake, 
Boston  VA  Regional  office  mana- 
ger, stated  today. 

Simultaneously,  Blake  cautioned 
Massachusetts  veterans  seeking 
treatment  from  VA  fee-basis  den- 
tists to  file  claims  initially  with 
the  VA  to  establish  service-con- 
nection. The  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, he  said,  cannot  honor 
unauthorized  dental  bills  incurred 
by  veterans  unless  an  emergency 
exists,  service-connection  has  been 
established  and  there  is  no  VA 
facility  available. 


and  the  floor  show  at  Cappy’s  in 
Easton.  Their  guests  for  the  eve- 
ning were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Basler  of  Williamsett,  Massachu- 
setts, who  were  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Cristani  at  the  time. 


PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  BUCK 

— R«gl«tere<)  U S P»lent  OfIk«  ' 


'This  reminds  me  of  when  I used  to  spin  tops,  Spike!' 


1947,  KING  FEATURES  S'i'NDICATE.  Ine.,  WORLD  RIGHTS  RESERVED.  4~2? 
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Nylon-Equipped  Waslibiirii  Ex])editioii 
Reaches  Denali  Pass,  18,150  Eeet  High 


Roped-toffether  members  of  the  Washburn  expedition  make  their 
way  up  Mt.  McKinley  in  Alaska.  Equipped  with  Plymouth  Nylon  Rope, 
the  group  last  week  reached  Denali  Pass,  18,150  feet  above  sea  level. 


W elcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

No.  2 Mill— 

Herbert  A.  Crowell 
William  H.  Hartin 
Alfred  G.  Blanchette 
Marshall  O.  Lane 
No.  1 Mill— 

Louis  Picard 
Plant  Engineer’s  Office — 
Malcolm  Tinkham 
Accoimting — 

Martha  W.  Nickerson 
Lab"  * * 

Leonore  M.  DeCarli 


Twi  League  Gives 
Good  Performance 

The  North  Plymouth  Twi 
League  sponsored  by  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Men’s  Club  is  sur- 
passing even  its  sponsor’s  highest 
expectations.  A large  number  of 
young  district  athletes  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  show  their  abil- 
ities on  the  diamond  and  to  date 
have  given  most  creditable  per- 
formances, and  a large  turnout  is 
a worthy  reward  for  their  efforts. 

As  the  season  progresses  the 
players  are  getting  into  shape  and 
many  close  and  hotly  contested 
games  are  the  result. 

LEAGUE  STANDING 


Carver  

wins 
. 3 

losses 

0 

pet. 

1.000 

Port.  Nat.  Club 

, . 2 

1 

.750 

Duxbury  

. . 1 

1 

.500 

Cordage  Club  . 

. . 1 

2 

.333 

Costa’s  

. . 1 

2 

.333 

Kingston  

. . 0 

2 

.000 

RECENT  SCORES 
Costa’s  10;  Cordage  8 
Port.  Nat.  Club  7;  Duxbury  6 

_ NEXT  GAMES 

June  16 — Kingston  vs.  Nationals 
June  17 — Duxbury  vs.  Cordage 
June  19 — Costa’s  vs.  Carver 

LEADING  BATTERS 
(2  or  more  games) 


George  Berardi  667 

Les  Gould  625 

William  Guidetti  556 

Roger  Sollis  500 

G.  Rezendes  500 

Noy  Furtado  500 

Joe  Silva  500 

H.  Rezendes  429 

R.  Prince  429 

A.  Gomes  400 

A.  Reis  400 

John  Caton  400 

M.  White  400 


—JAMES  BERARDI 

Olympics  Beginning 
To  Hit  Their  Stride 

After  getting  off  to  a rather 
poor  start,  the  Olympics  have 
finally  rounded  into  shape  and 
are  now  crowding  fourth  place  on 
their  way  to  a loftier  standing  in 
the  Old  Colony  Baseball  League. 

The  team  is  coached  by  Tom 
Roncarati  and  consists  of  the 
Cristani  brothers  (Joe  and  Al) , Ed 
Greene,  Benny  Stanghellini,  Fran- 
ny Shea,  and  Charlie  Siever  on  the 
mound,  Gino  Roncarati  and  He- 
bert behind  the  plate;  Jim  Ca- 
vicchi  on  first,  Lenny  Bernardo 
on  second.  Pi  Bastoni  at  short, 
Tony  Correa  at  third;  Guidetti, 
utility  infielder;  Les  Gould,  Jerry 
Rezendes,  Dave  Furtado,  John 
Gascoyne  and  Johnny  Edwards 
in  the  outfield. 

Home  games  for  the  coming 
two  weeks  are  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  June  18 — Olympics 
vs.  Bridgewater. 

Sunday,  June  22 — Olympics  vs. 
Rockland. 

Wednesday,  June  25 — Olympics 
vs.  White  Horse  (Watertown  Boys’ 
Club) . 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


MARGARET  E.  McLEAN 

Persons  in  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department  do  not  seem  to 
do  anything  spectacular  for  me 
to  report  as  news,  but  I shall  do 
my  mediocre  best. 

Jack  Smith  journeyed  to  Bean- 
town  on  Saturday,  June  7,  to  see 
the  Braves  battle  Cincinnati.  Jack 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  game  as 
Cincinnati  was  nosed  out  9-0. 

Lindy  Ford  has  been  taking  very 
good  cai’e  of  her  new  cocker  span- 
iel puppy  (her  pride  and  joy),  as 
well  as  attending  weenie  roasts 
at  Darby  Pond  with  some  of  her 
Main  Office  cronies  and  escorts. 
Lindy  never  seems  to  be  at  a loss 
for  entertainment. 

Betty  Chandler  took  one  week’s 
vacation  beginning  May  19.  Betty 
didn’t  stray  far  from  home  as  she 
was  busy  preparing  for  her  sis- 
ter’s wedding  on  June  8.  She  was 
reported  as  being  a success  as 
m.aid  of  honor,  the  only  disap- 
pointment being,  she  didn’t  catch 
the  bride’s  bouquet. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Lawday  has  been 
kept  busy  entertaining,  especially 
over  Memorial  Day  week  - end. 
Her  daughter,  Phyllis,  was  home 
over  the  week-end  and  had  her 
fiance,  Richard  Andrews,  as  her 
guest. 

Ethel  Smith  keeps  the  roads 
warm  taking  side  trips  in  “her 
merry  Oldsmobile”  on  week-ends. 

Evelyn  Boyle,  our  Bowling 
Queen  and  second  “Marilyn  Mil- 
ler,” has  been  seen  bowling  them 
over  at  the  Club  and  cutting 
capers  at  local  festivities.  She  is 
also  reported  to  be  a bicyclist  of 
no  mean  ability. 

We  are  all  anxiously  awaiting 
an  engraved  invitation  to  the 
initiation  of  H.  G.  Roberts’  new 
super  - deluxe  outdoor  fireplace. 
We  understand  Mr.  Roberts  is  be- 
coming very  versatile  refinishing 
furniture,  building  fireplaces,  etc. 
The  fireplace  is  his  latest  accom- 
plishment, and  he  can  qualify  as 
a first  class  cement  mixer  and 
brick  layer. 

John  Searles’  activities  aren’t 
so  well-known  to  us  because  we 
don’t  see  too  much  of  him.  How- 
ever, we  expect  his  rose  garden  is 
in  first-class  condition.  We  think 
a nice  bouquet  of  roses  would  be 
a bright  spot  in  the  office. 

Yours  truly  has  been  leading  a 
rather  routine  existence,  but  has 
managed  to  get  up  to  our  camp 
occasionally  preparing  it  for  the 
summer  season.  The  rest  of  the 
time  is  spent  looking  at  the  sky 
to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  frost  that  will  hit  the 
cranberry  area. 

So  endeth  my  epistle  of  Indus- 
trial Relations  activities  (s’nuff 
for  one  month). 


Load  Testers 


A new  motor  installation  in  No.  2 
Mill  is  being  given  a load  test. 
Charlie  Kaiser  (right)  is  taking  the 
meter  readings  while  Electrician 
Bob  Sampson  records  them. 


Plymouth  Nylon  Rope  made  it. 

One  of  the  most  daring  and 
danger-ridden  feats  in  mountain 
climbing  .was  completed  last  week 
when  the  Washburn  expedition, 
known  as  “Operation  White 
Tower,”  reached  Denali  Pass  on 
Mt.  McKinley  in  Alaska,  18,150 
feet  above  sea  level. 

And  the  rope  selected  for  this 
hazardous  expedition  was  Plym- 
outh Nylon  Mountain  Climbing 
Rope. 

“One  of  our  most  vital  require- 
ments is  an  adequate  supply  of 
top-notch  climbing  ropes  . . . ,” 
wrote  Bradford  Washburn,  head 
of  the  expedition,  in  requesting 
the  five  Army-standard  120-foot 
Plymouth  Nylon  Climbing  Ropes 
and  four  300-foot  Plymouth 
Handlines.  “The  experimental 
predecessor  of  this  rope  was  used 
by  us  on  our  Army  expedition  to 
the  top  of  McKinley  in  1942,  and 
was  the  best  rope  I have  ever 
used.  I trust  that  you  will  be  able 
to  assist  us  in  equipping  this  1947 
expedition.” 

The  Plymouth  ropes  went  to 
Mr.  Washburn — and  with  him  all 
the  way  up  to  Denali  Pass,  a climb 
which  took  a party  of  eleven  two 
months  to  perform. 


In  pushing  their  way  up  the 
dangerously  crevassed  mountain, 
the  group  found  relics  of  the  1942 
expedition  frozen  in  the  ice.  These 
included  food,  thermometers,  gas- 
oline cans  and  rope,  undoubtedly 
Plymouth. 

In  scaling  the  jagged  rocks, 
tremendous  avalanches  of  ice 
often  forced  detours.  The  group 
had  to  skirt  yawning  ice  caverns 
and  swung  dangerously  over  sheer 
cliffs  which  dropped  as  much  as 
5000  feet.  Fog  was  so  thick  that 
roped  - together  members  could 
hardly  see  each  other. 

Mr.  Washburn  is  director  of  the 
New  England  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  He  was  accompanied  on 
this  trip  by  his  32 -year-old  wife, 
the  only  woman  on  the  expedition. 
She  has  won  the  distinction  of 
climbing  higher  on  North  Ameri- 
ca’s highest,  coldest  and  meanest 
mountain  than  any  other  woman 
ever  has. 

The  purpose  of  the  expedition 
is  to  establish  a cosmic  ray  re- 
search station  and  to  bring  back 
some  important  scientific  facts, 
weather  observations,  food,  cloth- 
ing and  equipment  tests. 


His  birthday  is  Decerdber  1 5.  He  just  found  out  that  his  “life 
instirance  age”  changes  six  months  before  that  date.  He’s  on 
his  way  to  buy  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  before  his  premium 
rate  goes  up  on  June  1 5. 

If  you  need  more  protection,  now  is  the  time  to  buy  Savings 
Bank  Life  Insurance.  It’s  issued  at  lowest  over-the-counter  costj 
You  save  by  being  your  own  salesman.  Don’t  delay. 


Call  or  write: 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
CREDIT  UNION 


BUY 

SAVINGS  BANK 
LIFE  INSURANCE 

at  lowest  cost 


—JAMES  BERARDI 
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j LABORATORY 

I * 

MARIE  VERNAZARRO 

Congratulations  this  month  go 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Towery. 
The  Towerys  have  a new  member 
of  their  family,  a baby  girl,  Anne 
Lindsay,  born  on  May  28th,  1947. 

Memorial  Day  week-end  found 
Bob  Pardee  visiting  friends  in 
Pascoag,  Rhode  Island. 

The  fellows  from  the  Lab  had 
a get-together  at  the  home  of 
Chape  Harris  on  the  night  of  May 
15. 

Eleanor  Basinski  has  left  the 
Lab  to  return  to  her  home  town, 
Lancaster,  New  York. 

Pheobe  Shirley  flew  to  Michi- 
gan for  her  vacation  which  was 
May  23  to  May  30. 

Fishing  season  has  begun  again. 
Bill  Rudolph  caught  a fish  the 
other  night  and  had  to  bring  it 
into  the  Lab  and  look  at  it  under 
a microscope  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  a fish  it  was. 

If  anyone  attends  the  baseball 
games  of  the  North  Plymouth  Twi- 
light League  they  will  find  Nickie 
Strassel  from  the  Lab  as  one  of 
the  umpires,  and  Stan  Remick  as 
manager  of  the  Cordage  Club 
team. 

The  Lab  extends  sympathies  to 
Fred  Ruprecht  who  was  recently 
saddened  by  the  death  of  his 
father. 

Fred  Travers  has  left  the  Lab- 
oratory and  is  now  dividing  his 
time  between  the  Standards  De- 
partment and  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  plant  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

The  Lab  welcomes  to  their  staff 
Miss  Lee  De  Carli  who  started  to 
work  here  Monday,  June  9,  1947. 
Lee  graduated  from  Plymouth 
High  School  with  the  class  of 
1944,  and  then  attended  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
where  she  is  now  a senior. 

Dorothy  Malone  Bean,  formerly 
of  the  Lab,  has  moved  to  her  new 
home  in  Dallas,  Texas,  with  her 
husband  and  infant  son. 

Raymond  Miskelly  attended  the 
twenty-fifth  class  reunion  of  his 
class  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  at  the  Rockmere 
Hotel,  Marblehead,  on  June  13, 
14,  15  with  about  two  hundred  of 
the  original  class  members  at- 
tending. Mr.  Miskelly  was  on  the 
committee  who  made  plans  for 
the  reunion,  leaving  for  Marble- 
head June  12  to  make  final  ar- 
rangements. 

Three  fellows  from  the  Lab  had 
their  names  in  for  a new  car  at 
the  Ford  garage  in  Plymouth  but 
Dr.  Bryce  Prindle  was  the  lucky 
man.  He  is  now  owner  of  a 1946 
tan  Ford. 

Alan  Roberts  of  the  Lab  has 
now  completed  his  post-graduate 
course  in  Plymouth  High  School 
and  September  22,  1947,  he  will 
attend  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  Amherst. 


Adriano  Grave  Helps  Housing  Shortage 


Adriano  Grave,  bailer  in  No.  2 
Mill,  has  a housing  project  all  his 
own  out  on  his  lot  of  land  off 
Smith’s  lane  in  Kingston. 

Starting  by  moving  army  bar- 
racks from  South  street  and  an 
uncompleted  bungalow  and  garage 
from  Marion,  Adriano  now  has 
four  houses,  besides  his  own,  on 
his  property.  One  of  these,  the 
bungalow,  is  already  occupied  and 
the  other  three  will  soon  be  ready 
for  occupancy. 

Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  of 
his  undertakings  are  the  two  five- 
room  houses  made  from  army  bar- 
racks. Moving  them  from  the 
South  street  camp,  which  lodged 
soldiers  from  Camp  Edwards  dur- 
ing the  war,  Adriano  made  two 
houses  from  one  of  the  buildings 
by  cutting  it  in  half.  But  not  ex- 
actly in  half,  he  admits.  Somehow 
in  the  cutting-up  process  one  came 
out  four  inches  longer  than  the 
other.  Perhaps  that’s  what 
prompted  him  to  make  the  slightly 
larger  one  a bit  more  elaborate 
than  the  other,  using  plaster  walls 
rather  than  the  plaster  board  and 
using  the  new  modern  shingles 
which  are  finished  to  look  like 
bricks. 

But  both  of  the  houses  have  five 
rooms  and  bath  and  a large  cellar. 
Both  will  have  tiled  kitchens  and 
tiled  bathrooms,  complete  with 
showers. 

Adriano  took  a ten-week  leave 
of  absence  to  work  on  this  ambi- 
tious project.  The  actual  moving 
of  the  barracks  was  done  on  April 
19. 

The  architectural  plan  of  the 
houses  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Grave 
himself  and  he  has  done  much  of 
the  work  in  landscaping  the 
grounds  besides  helping  the  car- 
penters, painters,  plumbers,  floor 
Sanders  and  other  workmen  who 
have  done  the  actual  construction 
and  finishing  of  the  houses. 

A 500-foot  pipeline  had  to  be 
laid  to  bring  water  to  the  dwellings 
from  Smith’s  lane  and  plans  are 
underway  to  construct  a road  lead- 
ing from  Smith’s  lane  and  con- 
necting the  two  houses.  The 
houses,  incidentally,  are  38  feet 
long  and  about  one  hundred  feet 
apart,  and  are  set  sufficiently  back 
from  the  road  to  allow  a wide  ex- 
panse of  lawn,  which  has  already 
been  seeded. 

Both  houses  will  be  held  for 
G.I.’s  during  construction  and  for 
thirty  days  after  completion,  and 
will  then  be  sold  to  others.  In  the 
event  they  are  rented,  veterans 
again  will  have  first  call. 

The  other  portion  of  Adriano’s 
housing  project  are  the  two  units 
moved  from  Marion.  One  is  a four- 
room  bungalow  which  he  bought 
unfinished,  but  which  is  now  com- 
plete and  tenanted.  The  other  is 
a garage  which  he  has  converted 
into  a three-room  dwelling.  A 
cellar  was  made  first  and  then  the 
garage  was  raised  on  it. 


One  would  hardly  recognize  these  two  attractive  little  houses  as 
being  former  army  barracks.  Adriano  Grave  moved  the  barracks  from 
South  street  to  Kingston  and  has  converted  them  into  five-room 
dwellings. 


YOUR  GARDEN 

July  is  always  an  important 
month  in  the  vegetable  garden. 
This  year  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  before  to  “keep  ’em 
growing.”  Gardens  started  late  or 
retarded  by  cold,  wet  weather  need 
to  be  encouraged  to  go  full  speed 
ahead  by  means  of  careful  fer- 
tilization, cultivation,  weed  con- 
trol, thinning  and  bug  eradica- 
tion. 

To  produce  and  preserve  as 
much  food  as  possible  at  home  is 
the  objective  of  the  thrifty  gar- 
dener, for  selfish  as  well  as  hu- 
manitarian reasons. 

What  next?  As  soon  as  your 
early  crops  are  harvested  and  the 
space  is  empty,  the  following  may 
be  planted  in  July:  bush  beans 
(both  green  and  wax),  broccoli, 
beets  (for  storing),  Brussels 
sprouts,  cabbage,  Chinese  cabbage, 
carrots,  celeriac  (knob  celery), 
corn  (to  July  15),  endive,  kale, 
kohl-rabi,  lettuce  (all  types),  ru- 
tabaga, Swiss  chard,  turnips  (in 
late  July). 

In  August:  radishes,  spinach, 
leaf  lettuce,  Chinese  cabbage 
plants,  turnips,  mustard  (for 
greens) . 

Give  Soil  a Lift.  When  planting 
a new  crop  be  sure  to  stimulate 
the  tired  soil  with  a good  garden 
fertilizer.  Turn  the  soil  over  with 
a spade  and  mix  thoroughly  into 
the  top  3 or  4 inches  a pound  of 
fertilizer  to  each  25  foot  of  row. 
Rake  level  and  sow  your  seed. 

Pick  Them  Young!  Don’t  wait 
for  your  vegetables  to  grow  old. 
Many  crops  such  as  chard  and 
lettuce  grow  bitter  with  age;  rad- 
ishes become  peppery;  beans  grow 
tough;  beets  become  “corky”; 
over-ripe  cabbages  tend  to  split. 


IN  MIDSUMMER 

Harvest  broccoli  before  the  bloom 
buds  open  and  never  let  it  go  to 
seed!  Cut  off  the  center  head 
with  4-5  inches  of  stem.  This 
gives  the  side  sprouts  a chance  to 
develop  into  edible  heads.  Zuccini 
squash  is  at  its  best  when  6-8 
inches  long  and  the  skin  is  still 
tender.  Pick  cucumbers  when 
young  and  your  vines  will  produce 
more  fruit.  So  gather  your  vege- 
tables at  a tender  age  and  cook 
them  soon  after  bringing  them  in 
while  they  are  fresh  and  flavorful. 

Save  the  Vitamins.  Cook  vege- 
tables in  little  water  and  do  not 
throw  that  water  down  the  sink, 
put  it  in  the  soup  pot!  It  may 
contain  more  vitamins  than  the 
vegetables  themselves. 

Down  with  Surrounding  Weeds. 
Wise  gardeners  cut'  down  weeds 
which  surround  their  gardens, 
this  prevents  weed  seeds  from 
blowing  into  the  garden.  It  also 
stops  insects  from  hibernating 
among  the  perennial  weeds.  It 
furthermore  checks  certain  dis- 
eases which  insects  carry  into  the 
garden. 

An  Eye  to  the  Future.  If  you 
have  storage  space  and  want  to 
enjoy  your  produce  into  the  win- 
ter months,  be  sure  to  plant  stor- 
able vegetables  for  late  harvest,, 
such  as  beets  (80),  carrots  (90), 
cabbage  (75),  rutabaga  (90),  tur- 
nips (70),  salsify  (115),  parsnips 
(120),  celeriac  (125).  (Numbers 
indicate  approximately  the  num- 
ber of  days  to  full  maturity.)  See 
frost  date  map  and  figure  out 
latest  date  you  may  still  plant 
these  vegetables.  (Note — the  Sep- 
tember release  will  discuss  storage,, 
cover  crops  and  preparing  the 
garden  for  winter.) 


(Above)  Adriano  applies  a last 
coat  of  paint  to  the  cabinets  in  the 
kitchen  of  one  of  the  converted 
houses. 

(Right)  This  is  another  of  Mr. 
Grave’s  projects — a garage  which 
has  been  made  into  a three-room 
house.  On  all  of  these  houses,  he 
gives  veterans  first  refusal. 


OUR  COMPANY  IS  A "PARTNERSHIP" 

Almost  all  companies  are  partnerships.  Not  in  the  legal 
sense,  of  course,  since,  in  most  cases  businesses  are  legally  corpo- 
rations. But  most  businesses  are  partnerships  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  practical  business  of  making  and  selling  their 
products.  There  are  four  partners  in  almost  every  business — 
management,  workers,  stockholders,  and  customers.  Each  partner 
is  dependent  upon  all  of  the  other  partners.  Each  makes  an 
essential  contribution  to  the  success  and  security  of  the  business. 

1.  The  workers  contribute  their  skill  and  energy  in  order 
to  produce  the  company’s  product. 

2.  Customers  contribute  the  demand  for  the  product 
which  the  company  has  to  sell. 

3.  Stockholders  contribute  the  money  necessary  to  build 
plants,  purchase  equipment  and  maintain  company 
property  in  an  up-to-date  shape. 

4.  Management  contributes  sound  policies,  planning, 
direction  of  the  business,  development  of  products 
and  market,  and  harnesses  the  efforts  of  all  the  part- 
ners into  a team. 

In  return  for  the  contribution  which  each  partner  makes  to 
the  business,  each  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  fruits  of  their 
joint  efforts. 

1.  Workers  are  entitled  to  fair  wages,  good  working  con- 
ditions and  the  maximum  security  the  business 
possibly  can  give  them. 

2.  Consumers  are  entitled  to  good  products,  skillfully 
made  and  reasonably  priced. 

3.  Stockholders  are  entitled  to  a fair  return  on  their 
investment  and  safety  of  their  principal. 

4.  Management  is  entitled  to  fair  compensation  as 
meastu-ed  by  the  responsibilities  which  it  carries. 

—SUPERVISOR’S  LETTER 
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Public  Purchase  of 
Portuguese  Sisal 
Ends  June  30tli 

The  Office  of  Materials  Distri- 
bution has  announced  that  it  is 
ready  to  consider  applications 
from  private  buyers  for  permis- 
sion to  purchase  and  import  Por- 
tuguese African  sisal  fiber.  This 
action  follows  the  announcement 
that  after  June  30  public  purchase 
of  Portuguese  East  and  West 
African  sisal  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  will  be 
discontinued. 

The  end  of  the  public  purchase 
program  for  this  fiber  when  pres- 
ent contracts  expire  was  recom- 
mended by  members  of  the  cord- 
age industry  who  stated  that  they 
believed  that  private  buying  of 
fiber  might  increase  the  supply. 
OMD  officials  agreed  that  ter- 
mination of  public  purchase  of 
this  fiber  probably  would  not  re- 
sult in  any  appreciable  loss  of 
material  which  could  be  used  in 
production  of  binder  and  baler 
twine  for  this  summer’s  harvest. 

Portuguese  African  fiber  im- 
ported under  private  contract  will 
continue  to  be  subject  to  the  end- 
use  controls  of  OMD’s  Order 
M-84,  Franklin  F.  Kidd,  Chief  of 
OMD’s  Cordage  Division,  empha- 
sized. Permission  to  import  the 
fiber  will  be  granted  only  when 
the  importer  himself  will  use  the 
fiber  for  permitted  uses,  or  will 
resell  it  for  such  uses. 


Anna  Pimental  Retires 
After  27  Years'  Service 

After  working  here  continuously 
for  27  years,  Mrs.  Anna  Pimental, 
Prep  Room  worker  in  No.  3 Mill, 
and  wife  of  Alfred  Pimental  of  No. 
2 Mill,  retired  on  May  23. 

In  spite  of  her  many  years  of 
service,  Anna  retires  at  the  age 
of  40,  having  come  here  when  she 
was  only  twelve  and  a half  years 
of  age.  She  looked  older  than  her 
mere  dozen  years  and  therefore 
her  age  was  not  questioned. 

Just  prior  to  her  leaving  her 
co-workers  gave  her  a party  and 
stork  shower  and  presented  her 
with  many  gifts  appropriate  to 
her  anticipated  career.  Prior  to 
her  marriage  about  seven  years 
ago,  she  was  Anna  Nogueira. 

600  AT  “STORY 

OF  ROPE”  SHOWING 

The  sons  and  daughters  of 
many  Cordage  employees  were 
able  to  see  how  rope  is  made  from 
the  film  “The  Story  of  Rope” 
when  it  was  presented  in  school 
assembly  at  the  Plymouth  Junior 
High  School  on  May  22.  More 
than  600  pupils  were  present  at 
the  showing. 


SAFETY  FIRST! 

Hotel  Clerk  (to  arriving  guest) : 
“Pardon  me,  sir,  but  will  you  tell 
me  what  that  coil  of  rope  is  for?” 

Guest:  “That’s  my  own  indi- 
vidual fire  escape.  Since  all  these 
hotel  fires  I carry  it  along  for 
protection.” 

Hotel  Clerk:  “I’m  sorry,  sir, 
but  all  guests  carrying  their  own 
fire  escapes  must  pay  in  advance.” 


Two  Cordage  Workers  Retire 


I'D  RATHER 

My  glasses  I will  gladly  wear 
This  rule  I’ll  not  defy 
No  need  then  for  a cane  of  white 
Or  a dog  with  "seeing  eye.” 

My  shoes  with  steel-capped  safety 
toes 

While  they  don’t  look  like  much 
I still  would  not  change  them  for 
A wheel  chair  or  a crutch. 

It  wouldn’t  be  so  awful  hard 
From  horseplay  to  abstain 
And  practice  safety  every  day 
Thus  saving  grief  and  pain. 

And  think  how  very  nice  ’twill  be 
As  we  see  the  foe  retreat 
To  have  two  eyes  with  which  to  see 
Ten  toes  upon  our  feet. 

—Courtesy  N.Y.,  N.H.  & H.  R.R. 


MARIANO  FURTADO 
Mariano  Furtado  retired  on 
June  2 after  35  years  of  continu- 
ous service,  receiving  a retirement 
wage.  At  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment Mariano  worked  in  No.  2 
Mill. 


JAMES  SOUZA 

After  forty  years  of  continuous 
service,  James  Souza,  No.  3 Mill 
worker,  retired  on  June  2,  receiv- 
ing a retirement  wage.  Jim  also 
worked  in  No.  1 Mill  and  No.  2 
Mill. 


ness 


A soldier  had  been  calling  on  a 
girl  for  some  time.  One  night  her 
father  burst  into  the  parlor  and 
expostulated:  “Now  look  here, 
soldier,  you’ve  been  a courtin’  my 
daughter  for  quite  a while.  What 
are  your  intentions — honorable  or 
otherwise?”  The  GI’s  face  lit  up 
as  he  beamed:  “Gee,  you  mean  I 
got  a choice?” 


“There  are  two  periods  in  a 
man’s  life  when  he  doesn’t  under- 
stand women.” 

“Indeed!  And  when  are  they?” 
“Before  and  after  marriage.” 


Lunatic  in  asylum  yard:  “Who 
are  you?” 

Superintendent:  “I’m  the  new 
superintendent.” 

Lunatic:  “Oh,  it  won’t  take 
them  long  to  knock  that  out  of 
you.  I was  Napoleon  when  I came 
here.” 


A rich  man  lying  on  his  death 
bed  called  his  chauffeur  who  had 
been  with  him  for  many  years 
and  said:  “James,  I’m  going  on 
a long,  long  journey — worse  than 
any  you  have  ever  di’iven  me  on.” 

“Well,  sir,”  replied  James, 
“there’s  one  comfort.  It’s  all 
downhill  and  you  won’t  need  any 
gasoline.” 


An  Irishman  went  into  a church 
and  fell  asleep.  The  Sexton 
aroused  him  and  told  him  he  was 
closing  up.  “What  do  you  mean?” 
asked  the  Irishman.  “The  cathe- 
dral never  closes.” 

“This  is  not  the  cathedral,”  ex- 
claimed the  sexton.  “This  is  the 
Presbyterian  Church.”  The  Irish- 
man looked  around.  On  the  walls 
were  paintings  of  the  apostles. 
“Isn’t  that  St.  Luke  over  there?” 
he  inquired. 

“Yes.” 

“And  St.  Thomas  further  on?” 

“Yes.” 

“Since  when  did  they  become 
Presbyterians?” 


There’ll  never  be  a woman 
In  the  White  House  I am  told. 
For  a President  must  be  at  least 
Thirty-five  years  old. 


A Chicago  man  was  walking 
through  a foreign  quarter  of  his 
city,  when  with  an  amused  smile 
he  stopped  in  front  of  a small  eat- 
ing-place, on  the  window  of  which 
was  painted  “Lam  Stew.” 

The  proprietor  happened  to  be 
standing  in  the  doorway,  and 
when  he  observed  the  smile  on 
the  face  of  the  man  who  had 
stopped  in  front  of  his  place  he 
asked  to  be  favoured  with  the 
joke. 

Whereupon  the  other  explained 
about  the  missing  “b”  in  “lamb,” 
and  the  proprietor  accepted  the 
explanation  in  good  part,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  his  thanks. 

When  next  the  Chicago  man 
passed  that  way  he  found  that 
the  menu  had  been  changed,  but 
that  the  lesson  in  orthography 
had  not  been  forgotten.  The  pro- 
prietor was  now  offering  “Clamb 
Chowder.” 


A Negro  preacher’s  sermon  em- 
phasized that  salvation  is  free, 
but  later  he  complained  of  the 
smallness  of  the  collection. 

“Didn’t  you  say.  Parson,”  pro- 
tested one  of  his  congregation, 
“that  salvation  is  free,  as  free  as 
the  water  we  drink?” 

“Salvation  is  free.  Brother,” 
replied  the  preacher.  “It’s  free, 
and  water  is  free,  but  when  we 
pipe  it  to  you,  you  have  to  pay 
for  the  piping.” 


They  were  walking  arm  in  arm. 
“Darling,”  she  said  coyly,  “which 
do  you  like  better,  a homely  wo- 
man with  great  intelligence  or  a 
pretty  girl  without  brains?” 

“Honestly,  sweet,”  he  replied, 
“I  prefer  you  to  either.” 


They  laid  him  out  on  the  sta- 
tion floor,  and  the  doctor  exam- 
ined him,  while  the  cop  who  had 
brought  him  in  stood  by. 

The  doctor  finished  and  rose. 
“That  man’s  been  drugged.” 

The  cop  went  white  and  shiv- 
ered. He  said:  “That’s  right,  sir. 
It’s  my  fault.  I drug  him  six 
blocks.” 


Voice  from  the  rear  seat  of  taxi: 
“Hey,  driver,  what’s  the  idea  of 
stopping  here?” 

Driver : “Thought  I heard 
someone  say  ‘Stop.’  ” 

Voice  from  rear  seat:  “Drive 
on;  she  wasn’t  talking  to  you.” 


Rastus  (throwing  fom*  aces) : 
“There,  I guess  I win  dis  ole  pot 
all  right.” 

Sambo  (angrily):  “You  play 
this  game  hones’,  boy;  play  it 
hones’,  I knows  what  cards  I dealt 
you!” 


“No  wonder  you  are  such  a 
sissy,”  declared  the  bad  boy. 
“Your  pa  and  ma  were  married  by 
the  justice  of  peace.” 

“Well,”  retorted  the  independ- 
ent Susan,  “from  the  noise  I heard 
coming  from  your  house,  your  pa 
and  ma  must  have  been  married 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.” 


Gert:  “Do  you  think  my  hands 
show  any  signs  of  toil?” 

Myrt:  “The  one  with  the  en- 
gagement ring  on  shows  that 
you’ve  been  working.” 


And  for  the  poet’s  corner,  we 
offer: 

Here  lies  an  iceman. 

They  brought  him  here  today; 
He  lived  the  life  of  Riley, 

While  Riley  was  away. 


Astronomy  lecturer:  “I  predict 
the  end  of  the  world  in  50  million 
years.”  Alarmed  man  in  back  row: 
“How  many?”  “Fifty  million.” 
“Thank  God!  I thought  you  said 
15  million.” 


Visitor:  “What  a glorious  paint- 
ing; I wish  I could  take  those  love- 
ly colors  home  with  me.” 

Artist;  “You  will;  you’re  sitting 
on  my  paint  box.” 


Mrs.  White:  “Mrs.  Gary’s  hus- 
band didn’t  leave  her  much  when 
he  died,  did  he?” 

Mrs.  Blacric:  “No,  but  he  left 
her  often  when  he  was  alive.” 


Myrtle 


Right  Around  Home 


By  Dudley  Fisher 


NOW,  WWY^ 
CAN'T  I 4 
THINK  OF 
r THINGS 
MS.  Like 
THAT? 


Feafares  Syndiate,  inc.,  Worij  rij^hts  teseg-eci. 


^ BUT  I OONT 

THINK  »T’S  VOU, 


DEAR— r the 
DRY  CLEANER 
PROBABLY 
SHRANK  IT 
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About  Tbe  Plant 

It’s  June,  June,  June — but  Cordage  workers  are  busy  on 
the  job  just  the  same,  as  you  can  see  from  these  pictures.  But 
when  that  4:30  whistle  blows,  off  they  go  to  enjoy  these  long 
summer  evenings.  Many  of  them  putter  around  their  gardens. 
Some  take  the  family  for  a drive.  Others  take  in  one  of  the 
ball  games.  June  days  are  rare,  the  poets  say,  so  everyone 
makes  the  most  of  them. 


Red  Top  Binder  Twine  goes  out  to  the  farmers  this  season  for  the 
first  time  in  five  years.  (Left  to  right)  Joe  Easier,  Manuel  Vaz  and 
Everett  Sampson  weigh,  sew,  and  package  bales  of  it. 


No.  2 Mill  is  busy  turning  out  binder  twine  for  this  year’s  harvest 
and  these  production  line  girls  see  that  it  is  properly  wrapped  and 
labeled.  Left  to  right,  Annie  Kaiser,  Augustina  Taddia,  Helen  Guidetti, 
Gladys  Craw  and  Emily  Ricardo. 


The  last  step  is  shipping  the  twine.  From  the  warehouse  it  travels 
down  a portable  conveyor  directly  into  the  freight  cars.  Tom  Gordon 
(left)  and  Joe  Luz  handle  this  end  of  it. 


A good  day’s  work  w'ell  done  and 
No.  2 Mill  workers  leave  at  2:30  via 
the  overhead  bridge.  Left  to  right, 
Manuel  Rezendes,  Bertha  Arm- 
strong, Gerald  Romano  and  Ray- 
mond Craw. 


Plymouth  Baler  Twine  moves  along  the  chute  to  the  weighers  and 
packagers.  Here  Alec  Cole  (left)  puts  a point  across  to  August  Thomas, 
who  seems  to  be  listening  very  attentively. 


Finished  coils  of  rope  are  con- 
veyed by  tractor  from  the  Rope 
Ryom  to  the  w’arehouse.  Left  to 
right,  Driver  Angelo  Bongiovanni, 
Mauro  Valenziano  and  Gerald  Al- 
bertini. 


The  warm  w’eather  brings  new  duties  to  the  Department  of 
Grounds  which  takes  care  of  our  lawns  and  shrubs.  That’s  Vic  Scag- 
liarini  on  the  power  lawn  mower. 


Primo  Sempieri  (left)  of  the  Covering  Room  rolls  along  coils  of 
Ship  Brand  Manila  to  the  weighing  machine,  w'hile  Leader  John  Stras- 
sel  at  the  scales,  records  the  exact  weight  of  each  coil. 
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